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RINDERPEST ;  ITS  CONTAGIUM  AND  MITIGATION. 

BY  PROF.  E.  SEMMER,  AND  A.  ARCHANGELSKI,  VETERINARY 

INSTITUTION,  DORPAT,  RUSSIA. 

As  early  as  1871,  and  again  in  1874  and  1881,  we  discovered  a 
micrococcus  in  the  blood  and  glandular  organs  of  animals  affected 
with  Rinderpest.  Klebs  also  reported  in  1872  that  he  found 
similar  organisms  in  cattle  affected  with  this  disease.  However, 
up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  an  open  question  whether  * 
these  organisms  were  the  actual  cause,  or  whether  they  were 
identical  with  the  contagium,  of  this  disease.  My  assistant, 
Archangelski,  and  I  have  been  engaged  since  November,  1882,  in 
endeavouring  to  diminish  the  virulence  of  the  Rinderpest  con¬ 
tagium  by  cultivation.  We  had  some  inoculation  material  sent 
from  the  south  of  Russia,  but  by  the  time  it  reached  us  it 
was  decomposed.  However,  we  inoculated  a  sheep  with  it,  and 
the  animal  soon  showed  marked  symptoms  of  Rinderpest,  and 
died.  Directly  after  death  we  took  some  of  the  micrococci  from 
the  lymph  glands  and  cultivated  them  in  a  sterilized  neutral 
fluid  at  a  temperature  of  37°  to  39°  C.,  allowing  access  of  air 
through  a  cotton-wool  plug.  The  fluid  used  was  broth  (made  by 
boiling  down  I  lb.  of  flesh  in  6  lbs.  of  water  to  4  lbs.),  a  ij  per 
cent  solution  of  extract  of  meat,  and  flesh-pepton  gelatine. 

There  was  soon  developed  a  plentiful  mass  of  typical  micrococci 
and  chain-like  rods.  With  the  third  cultivation  we  inoculated  a 
sheep  (No.  1)  :  the  effect  of  this  was  only  symptoms  of  fever. 
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We  then  inoculated  the  same  sheep  with  the  second  cultivation, 
and  twenty  days  later  with  the  original  material  after  this  had 
been  exposed  for  an  hour  to  a  temperature  of  46°  or  47°  C.  A 
second  sheep  (No.  2)  was  inoculated  with  the  second  generation 
of  the  cultivated  fluid,  then  with  the  first,  and  in  twenty  days 
with  the  primary  inoculation  virus  (after  being  warmed),  by 
injecting  it  directly  into  the  jugular  veins.  This  animal  showed 
a  slight  increase  in  temperature  after  the  first  inoculation,  but 
remained  quite  unaffected  after  the  others. 

We  then  submitted  some  of  the  original  material  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  io°  to  209  C.,  which  had  the  effect  of  destroying  its 
virulence  ;  for  a  sheep  (No.  3)  was  inoculated  with  it,  and 
it  remained  perfectly  healthy.  Several  different  quantities  of 
virus  that  were  sent  were  similarly  treated,  and  they  were  all 
found  to  be  inert  after  being  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
15°  to  20°  C. 

We  received  a  fresh  supply  of  active  inoculation  material  in 
March,  1883,  from  our  colleague,  Gohtsch,  of  Karlowka,  in  the 
Government  of  Poltawa,  and  we  inoculated  both  the  above 
mentioned  sheep  (No.  1  and  2),  and  the  one  inoculated  with 
the  virus  after  this  had  been  exposed  to  cold  (No.  3),  as  well  as  a 
calf.  Nos.  1  and  2,  which  had  been  previously  inoculated  with 
cultivated  virus,  remained  healthy ;  No.  3  showed  symptoms  of 
Rinderpest,  and  recovered ;  whilst  the  calf  died  of  Rinderpest 
seven  days  after  inoculation.  All  three  sheep  were  again 
inoculated  with  material  obtained  from  the  calf,  but  with  nega¬ 
tive  results.  We  then  cultivated  some  of  this  material  in  broth 
and  a  solution  of  extract  of  meat  as  before,  and  inoculated  a 
calf.  This  animal  succumbed  to  Rinderpestseven  days  afterwards. 

Owing  to  the  great  risk  attending  such  experiments,  and  the 
absence  of  authority  to  carry  out  a  large  number  of  inoculations 
at  Dorpat,  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  the  results  we  have 
obtained.  With  these  very  limited  opportunities  we  could  not 
say  to  what  extent  sheep  are  protected  against  Rinderpest  by 
inoculating  them  with  attenuated  virus,  obtained  by  cultivation 
in  a  fluid  exposed  to  the  air,  or  heating  to  46°  or  470  C.  We 
may,  however,  presume  that  the  micrococci  which  are  found  in 
neaily  all  the  organs  of  an  animal  affected  with  Rinderpest  are 
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the  essential  virus  (contagium),  and  that  cultivation  and  heat 
{46°  or  470  C.)  diminish  the  virulence,  while  cold  (150  to  20°  C.) 
destroys  it  altogether. 

In  conjunction  with  Prof.  C.  Raupach,  we  have  maintained, 
since  1881,  that  the  Rinderpest  contagium  could  be  completely 
destroyed  by  submitting  it  to  a  temperature  of  550  C. 

During  these  experiments  we  have  carried  out  a  similar  series 
with  Anthrax  virus,  and  we  find  that  by  cultivating  it  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  420  to  430  C.  in  a  fluid  exposed  to  the  air  (after  passing 
this  through  cotton  wool),  it  was  attenuated,  and  when  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  bodies  of  healthy  sheep  it  gave  them  immunity 
against  Anthrax. 


TWO  INTERESTING  CASES. 

BY  A.  METHERELL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  BRIGHTON. 

Case  No.  1. 

I  WAS  recently  called  to  deliver  a  cow — rather  a  small  one — 
which  had  been  in  labour  at  least  twelve  hours.  On  examina¬ 
tion  I  found  a  large  calf  (breech  presentation),  with  nothing 
“useful”  to  be  reached,  except  just  the  caps  of  the  hocks,  but 
succeeded  in  getting  it  away  in  about  an  hour,  by  amputating 
one  hock  and  one  stifle.  I  had  already  discovered  that  the 
foetus,  which  had  been  dead  some  days,  was  minus  any  caudal 
appendage,  but  was  much  surprised  to  notice  an  absence  of 
lumbar  vertebrae,  there  being  no  osseous  connection  between  ribs 
and  sacrum.  Lactation  in  the  cow  was  much  impaired,  and  she 
is  being  fatted. 

Case  No.  2. 

This  was  a  cart-horse,  which  I  attended  in  the  afternoon  of 
May  9  th,  and  found  with  complete  loss  of  appetite,  quivering  of 
muscles  of  shoulders  and  flanks,  breathing  accelerated,  and  pulse 
very  quick,  intermittent,  and  almost  imperceptible  at  the  jaw, 
with  other  palpable  signs  of  extreme  exhaustion,  so  extreme, 
indeed,  that  drenching  him  was  quite  impossible,  for  with  the 
head  ever  so  slightly  raised  blowing  commenced  heavily,  "and 
falling  was  imminent.  The  symptoms  were  the  same  on  the 
10th,  except  that  the  penis  was  prolapsed,  with  apparent  inability 
to  retract  it.  As  a  consequence,  it  was  swollen  and  cold  next 
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day,  and  had  to  be  suspended.  It  has  now  regained  its  norma! 
proportions,  but  not  its  position.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
case,  however,  is  that  both  eyes  are  left  quite  blindly  amaurotic,, 
apparently  permanently  so,  which  in  my  experience  is  unique. 


BURSAL  ENLARGEMENTS  IN  THE  HORSE. 

BY  A.  H.  SANTY,  F.R.C.V.S.,  NORWICH. 

I  SEND  a  few  remarks  on  bursal  enlargements  in  the  horse  and 
their  treatment,  more  particularly  those  enlargements  of  the  hock 
joint,  and  of  that  very  troublesome  one  called  “thorough-pin.” 
It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  anatomical  description,  as  every 
member  is  acquainted  with  that.  There  appear  to  be  two 
distinct  kinds  of  these  enlargements,  one  which  is  found  in  the 
young  animal,  and  is  the  result  of  a  rheumatoid  or  dropsical 
diathesis ;  and  the  other  occurring  in  more  adult  animals,  and 
caused  by  sudden  strain  or  overwork. 

“  Bog  spavin  ”  cannot  be  called  a  bursal  enlargement,  although 
frequently  associated  in  the  young  animal  with  thorough-pin, 
which  latter  may  be  defined  to  be  a  bursal  enlargement  running 
from  side  to  side,  through  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  hock, 
and  is  often  found  in  young  animals  shortly  after  being  put  to 
work,  and  occasionally  in  adult  animals,  attaining  great  size,  and 
sometimes  causing  lameness.  It  is  the  treatment  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  enlargement  (that  in  most  cases  has  answered  my  most 
sanguine  expectations)  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  notice 
of  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

Thorough-pin,  as  it  occurs  in  our  daily  practice  amongst  used 
horses,  is,  as  a  rule,  unaccompanied  by  bog  spavin,  is  clear  and 
defined,  varying  from  a  small,  fluctuating  tumour,  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  to  a  tense,  unyielding  one,  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball.  In 
such  cases,  after  inflammatory  action  has  passed  away,  I  have 
tried  three  kinds  of  treatment — the  spring  truss,  firing  and 
blistering,  and  repeated  blisters.  The  spring  truss  does 
occasionally  act  well,  but  when  the  tumour  is  large  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  getting  it  properly  adjusted.  It  has  also  a  tendency 
to  teach  the  animal  to  snatch  his  leg,  and  if  not  properly  applied 
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is  apt  to  leave  a  blemish.  I  have  discontinued  its  use.  Firing 
and  blistering  I  have  seen  succeed  when  all  other  means  have 
failed,  the  only  drawback  being  the  permanent  blemish.  Re¬ 
peated  blisters  with  me  have  generally  been  successful.  I  have 
seen  them  fail  in  two  cases.  By  repeated  blisters,  I  mean  two 
severe  blisters  in  a  week,  and  continued  for  five  or  six  weeks. 
I  have  seen  thirteen  blisters  applied  in  six  weeks :  there  is  no 
fear  of  blemish.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  L.  Butters,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Liverpool  Tramway  Company,  for  the  knowledge  of  this  treat¬ 
ment.  The  blister  I  have  used  is  equal  parts  of  Ung.  Canthar. 
and  Ung.  Hydg.  Biniod.  Apply  in  the  ordinary  manner — say  on 
a  Monday  morning;  on  the  Wednesday  morning  smear  the  parts 
well  with  lard  ;  on  the  Thursday  morning  get  the  whole,  of  the 
scale  off  with  the  fingers,  and  repeat  the  blister,  which  will  not 
require  much  friction  in  applying ;  on  the  Saturday  smear  well 
with  lard  ;  and  on  the  Sunday  get  the  scale  all  off,  and  apply  the 
Blister  as  before.  This  process  is  to  be  repeated  for  about  six 
weeks,  giving  the  animal  one  night  in  every  week  to  lie  down, 
after  the  first  week.  The  greatest  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
getting  the  scale  off  after  the  first  blister.  The  others  will  come 
off  comparatively  easily.  I  never  saw  an  animal  in  the  least 
blemished.  The  skin  over  the  parts  is  thickened,  and  is  likely 
to  cause  one  to  think  the  cure  is  not  so  effective  as  it  ought  to  be  ; 
but  this  rapidly  becomes  diminished  when  the  horse  is  put  to 
gentle  exercise.  Thorough-pins  so  treated  do  not  appear  to 
return  after  the  animal  is  put  to  work.  I  have  seen  this  treatment 
remove  a  very  bad  thorough-pin  where  the  animal  was  unfit  for 
work,  and  which  had  already  been  fired  and  blistered.  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  apply  it  to  any  valuable  horse. 

Capped  hock,  after  the  inflammatory  action  has  passed  away, 
I  have  treated  with  equal  parts  of  Carbolic  Acid  (pure),  Ol.  Tereb., 
and  01.  Rapii ;  applying  with  gentle  friction  every  morning  till 
a  scale  rises,  when  it  is  useless  to  apply  any  more  until  the  scale 
comes  off,  which  it  does  by  rising  up  through  the  hair,  without 
bringing  the  hair  off,  if  the  liniment  is  properly  applied,  with 
equal  friction  all  round.  The  same  applies  to  capped  elbow. 
My  object  in  penning  these  remarks,  is  to  show  that  repeated 
blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  horse’s  skin  at  very  short  intervals. 
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and  that  without  fear  of  blemish,  and  by  this  repeated  action  we 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  causing  absorption  of  obnoxious 
tumours,  etc.,  etc. 

DEATH  OF  SHROPSHIRE  DOWN  RAMS. 

BY  JOHN  A.  MEREDITH,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ELLESMERE,  SALOP. 

During  my  stay  with  Mr.  William  Morris,  V.S.,  Ellesmere?- 
Salop,  on  Wednesday,  June  6th,  I  was  consulted  by  Myles 
Woodburne,  Esq.,  Kenwick,  Shrewsbury,  regarding  his  stock 
rams.  On  my  arrival  I  was  informed  that  six  were  dead  and 
two  others  attacked,  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-three.  On  examin¬ 
ing  the  sick  animals,  I  found  the  pulse  accelerated,  elevation  of 
temperature,  great  uneasiness,  symptoms  of  abdominal  pains,, 
repeated  attempts  to  urinate,  and  slight  discharge  of  red-coloured 
urine.  I  also  noticed  frequent  elevation  of  the  testicles,  and 
altogether  evidence  of  great  distress.  The  symptoms  led  me  to 
conclude  that  they  were  suffering  from  what  is  called  “  Gravel” 
by  breeders  of  stock  sheep  in  Shropshire.  I  inquired  into  the 
nature  of  the  food,  and  found  that  they  had  been  fed  upon  man¬ 
golds,  oil-cake,  and  clover  hay  since  they  were  housed.  I 
visited  the  sheep  on  June  7th,  and  was  informed  that  one  of  the 
two  that  were  attacked  died  a  few  hours  after  my  first  visit,  and 
on  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  kidneys  were  of  a 
slate-brown  colour,  the  capsules  easily  removed,  after  which  they 
lost  their  kidney  form  and  became  very  much  flattened.  Upon 
making  an  incision  into  the  pelvis  of  the  left  kidney,  three  small 
renal  calculi  were  to  be  seen.  The  bladder  was  greatly  distended 
with  urine  of  a  red  colour,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  earthy 
matter ;  there  were  incrustations  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder  and  urinary  passages,  giving  rise  to  suppression  of 
urine  and  the  symptoms  that  were  observed. 

Treatment. — Ordered  that  mangolds  should  be  entirely  re¬ 
stricted,  avoiding  all  food  and  water  rich  in  saline  matters,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  mild  aperient  to  the  remaining  twenty-six,  after 
which  they  had  hydrochloric  acid  dil.,  combined  with  a  diuretic 
every  other  day  for  a  week,  taking  care  to  keep  the  digestive  and 
secretory  functions  well  regulated  by  diet.  The  flock  are  pro¬ 
gressing  favourably  under  this  treatment,  and  there  has  been  no- 
other  death. 
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THE  GERM  THEORY  OF  DISEASE. 

BY  JAMES  LAMBERT,  F.R.C.V.S.,  INSPECTING  VETERINARY 

SURGEON  FOR  IRELAND,  A.V.D. 

( Continued  from  page  418,  vol.  xvil) 

I  should  state  that  some  experimentalists  in  preventive  ino¬ 
culation  for  Pleuro-pneumonia  have  recommended  the  injection 
of  the  lymph  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  ear.  Now  this,  as 
Mr.  Rutherford  has  pointed  out,  is  a  most  objectionable  and 
unsuitable  place,  for  if  untoward  complications  arise,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  the  important  structures  in  and  about  the  head 
are  at  once  involved,  and  a  fatal  result  is  almost  unavoidable.  Mr. 
Rutherford  therefore  chooses  the  tip  of  the  tail  for  the  operation,  it 
being  the  furthest  removed  from  important  organs,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  safest  place,  besides  being  quite  as  effectual  as  any 
other  situation.  Of  course,  he  employs  lymph  taken  from  a 
lung  affected  with  Pleuro-pneumonia,  and  without  any  cultiva¬ 
tion,  or  so-called  “  attenuation/’  and  therefore  the  method  here 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  M.  Pasteur  for  Splenic  Fever.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  protective  inoculation  for  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  has  not  been  more  practised  in  this  country. 

Glanders  and  Farcy  are  manifestations  of  each  other.  They 
rarely  occur  in  the  army,  because  as  soon  as  they  are  detected 
they  are  rigorously  stamped  out,  and  all  precautionary  measures 
are  taken,  dn  a  recent  number  of  the  Archives  Veterinaires  is  a 
joint  paper  by  MM.  Bouchard,  Capitan,  and  Charran,  giving  the 
results  of  researches  from  November,  1881,  to  the  end  of 
December,  1882,  into  the  nature  of  Glanders.  You  will  see  a 
translation  of  this  paper  in  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  the 
month  of  April,  1883.  They  have  discovered  that  Glanders 
depends  on  a  rod-shaped  bacillus,  very  like  the  Tubercle  bacillus 
of  Koch,  which  a  reference  to  the  diagram  will  show  you  is  a 
very  small  one,  especially  if  compared  with  the  bacillus  of 
Splenic  Fever  ( Bacillus  A nthracis) ,  which  you  will  see  is  a  very 
large  one.  Their  researches  and  cultivations  of  this  Glanders 
bacillus  were  very  elaborate.  Shortly  to  state  the  principal 
facts  of  their  report,  I  may  say  that  horses,  asses,  cats,  and 
guinea-pigs  were  inoculated  with  the  cultivated  fluid,  and  readily 
took  the  malady,  showing  after  death  the  usual  diseased  lung 
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Micrococcus,  single  and  double.  Micrococci  are  found 
in  Small-pox,  Erysipelas,  Scarlet  Fever,  in  putre¬ 
faction,  in  Septic  diseases,  and  in  Contagious 
Pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle. 


Chains  of  micrococci. 


Zooglaea.  A  large  number  of  micrococci  collected 
together  in  a  round  mass. 


Tubercle  Bacillus  and  Glanders  Bacillus.  Very  small, 
not  longer  than  half  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood 
corpuscle  (a). 


Vibrio,  found  in  putrefying  pus ;  also 
in  Septicaemia  and  Pyaemia. 


Spirillum,  found  in  Relapsing  and 
some  other  Malarious  Fevers. 


Yeast  Plant,  [developed  by  gemmation,  or  'budding, 
or  fission,  one  cell  from  another. 
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•Matted,  rods  of  Bacillus  Anthracis,  extending  in  rows  between  fibres  of  sub¬ 
cutaneous  tissue. 

JNatural  size  of  rods  strVotli  to  iuoinrth  of  an  inch  in  length. —  Carpenter . 


Life  History  of  Bacillus  Anthracis. 

(a)  Division  of  spore  into  four  sporules. 

(b)  Sporule  developing  into  a  rod. 

(c)  Increase  of  rods  by  segmentation. 

(d)  Filament  produced  by  lengthening  of  rod. 

(e)  Development  of  spores  within  filament. — Ewart. 

The  Bacillus  Anthracis,  therefore,  multiplies  by  transverse  fission,  and  by 
spores,  or  seeds,  or  germs,  whichever  they  may  be  called. — J.  L.  j 
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signs,  the  miliary  tubercles,  nasal  ulcerations,  and  tumefied 
glands.  Some  of  the  cultivations  were  made  from  the  pus  of  an 
abscess  of  a  man  suffering  from  Farcy,  and  these  being  used  on 
guinea-pigs  and  a  donkey  produced  Glanders.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  give  details  of  their  experiments,  but  the  result  is  they 
conclude  that  they  have  demonstrated  the  parasitic  nature  of 
Glanders  and  Farcy. 

The  most  advanced  pathologists  now  believe  that  Glanders 
and  Farcy  cannot  be  spontaneously  generated,  no  matter  how 
bad  the  sanitary  conditions  may  be  to  which  horses  are  exposed.. 
Veterinary  practitioners  are  becoming  gradually  converted  to 
this  opinion,  which  has  long  been  entertained  in  some  other 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  believed  that  Glanders  and  Farcy  arise 
only  from  contagion  or  infection,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
originated,  either  by  debilitating  diseases  or  bad  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions.  Such  bad  circumstances  undoubtedly  render  animals 
far  more  liable  to  contract  disease,  by  weakening  their  powers  of 
resistance,  and  therefore  make  them  fit  subjects  for  the  reception 
of  any  contagion ;  this  may  be  said  to  be  a  general  pathological 
law.  We  must  also  remark  that  bad  sanitary  conditions  make 
houses,  stables,  and  other  buildings  and  places,  much  more  suit¬ 
able  for  the  propagation  and  preservation  of  disease  germs y 
therefore  cleanliness,  and  good  ventilation,  and  drainage  cannot 
be  too  much  recommended  and  enforced. 

It  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  becoming  more  and  more 
the  belief  that  before  animals  contract  Glanders  they  must  have 
in  some  way  received  the  contagium  of  a  previous  case.  The 
same  remark  of  course  applies  to  Farcy,  it  being  only  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  Glanders. 

The  contagious  matter  of  Glanders  may  be  carried  about  by 
dogs,  cats,  goats,  etc.,  and  by  grooms  and  other  persons  about 
their  hands  and  clothes,  and  of  course  by  articles  used  about  in¬ 
fected  animals.  The  dried  matter  may  be  carried  about  in  a 
stable  by  the  air,  and  horses  may  sniff  its  contained  germs  into 
the  nostrils. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  Glanders  has  not  yet  appeared  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  although  horses  there,  as  here,  are 
exposed  to  every  kind  of  hardship  and  bad  sanitary  conditions. 
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Now  mark  what  follows.  Horses  in  large  numbers  are  exported 
from  Australia  to  the  East  Indies  (Hindostan),  and  when  they 
get  there  and  are  exposed  to  the  contagion,  they  readily  con¬ 
tract  Glanders.  |  The  inference  therefore  is  that  the  germs  on 
which  the  disease  depends  have  not  yet  found  their  way  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  that  if  they  did  so  horses  in 
those  countries  would  be  as  likely  to  suffer  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

I  have  in  two  different  voyages  to  Natal,  of  exactly  forty  days 
each,  seen  a  very  large  number  of  horses,  over  two  hundred  and 
seventy  in  the  one  case,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  the 
other,  cooped  up  on  board  ship — that  is  for  six  weeks  all  but  two 
days  in  each  voyage,  and  a  good  part  of  this  time  was  in  the 
tropics,  where  all  the  circumstances  of  stifling  heat,  etc.,  would 
have  led  us  to  expect  an  outbreak  of  Glanders,  but  none 
occurred.  Here,  again,  the  inference  is  that  there  were  no  pre¬ 
viously  infected  animals  on  board ;  in  fact,  a  very  rigorous  veteri¬ 
nary  examination  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  horses  was  made  before  they  left  barracks  for  the  port  of 
embarkation. 

It  may  be  here  stated  that  Professor  Galtier,  of  the  Lyons 
Veterinary  School,  has  inoculated  dogs  with  Glanders  matter. 
The  dogs  recover  from  such  inoculation,  but  the  virus  passed 
through  their  systems  is  weakened.  By  this,  some  considerations 
as  to  the  possibility  of  protective  noculation  are  suggested. 
M.  Galtier  advises  the  inoculation  test  for  Glanders  to  be  made 
on  the  dog  instead  of  on  the  ass. 

With  respect  to  the  impolicy  of  allowing  that  Glanders  or 
Farcy,  or  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  can  be  spontane¬ 
ously  generated,  I  shall  make  some  further  remarks  before  we 
conclude. 

Rabies  and  Hydrophobia  are  believed  to  owe  their  existence  to 
Germs,  and  if  this  be  so  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  they 
cannot  be  spontaneously  generated.  The  best  authorities  are 
gradually  coming  round  to  this  view.  As  you  know,  Mr.  George 
Fleming  is  our  greatest  authority  on  Rabies  and  Hydrophobia. 
He  now  believes  that  it  is  a  purely  contagious  disorder,  or  in  other 
words,  that  it  does  not  arise  spontaneously — an  opinion  which, 
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has  long  been  held  by  many  Continental  observers.  In  support 
of  this  view  I  may  state,  that  in  some  countries  Rabies  has 
never  appeared.  In  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  where  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  dogs  is  permitted  by  our  Government  it  exists,  but  in 
the  neighbouring  Island  of  Reunion,  which  belongs  to  France, 
and  where  importation  of  dogs  is  forbidden,  it  has  never  been 
seen.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  also  free  from  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  individuals  will  resist  some  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  There  was  a  dog  at  the  great  veterinary 
school  of  Alfort,  which  could  not  by  repeated  inoculations  be 
made  to  take  Rabies.  This  immunity  of  individuals  from  some 
contagious  maladies  has  often  misled  investigators  who  are 
content  to  base  their  conclusions  on  the  result  of  one  or  very 
few  experiments,  and  shows  us  that  we  should  not  hastily  arrive 
•at  a  decision. 

M.  Galtier,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  ist  August,  1881,  proposes  as  a  method  of 
protective  inoculation  for  Rabies  to  inject  the  virus  of  the 
disease  into  the  circulatory  current  of  healthy  animals.  He  has 
performed  some  successful  experiments  in  this  direction,  but 
further  investigation  is  desirable. 

As  to  the  tissues  of  the  body  which  contain  the  virus  of 
Rabies,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  M.  Pasteur  and  MM. 
Chamberland,  Roux,  and  Thuillier  his  assistants,  in  a  joint 
paper  read  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  on  May 
30th,  1881,  stated  that  they  had  communicated  the  disease  by 
inoculating  with  portions  of  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata. 
Rabies  is  quickly  thus  produced — in  a  week  or  a  fortnight — and 
therefore  for  experimental  purposes  saves  the  trouble  and  delay 
of  waiting  for  the  long  incubatory  period,  which  frequently 
follows  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal. 

M.  Pasteur  also  states  that  the  incubatory  period  of  Rabies 
can  be  much  shortened  by  inoculating  direct  into  the  brain,  and 
this  would  make  it  appear  that  the  virus  has  quickly  reached  its 
favourite  locality,  without  having  to  go  through  various  tissues, 
during  which  time  it  is  inactive.  We  know  that  Rabies  chiefly 
affects  the  brain  and  adjacent  parts.  It  should  be  added  that 
M.  Pasteur  is  paying  much  attention  to  Rabies,  and  has  recently 
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announced  some  results ;  but  as  a  controversy  on  the  subject  is 
now  going  on  between  him  and  M.  Koch,  it  is  needless  to 
further  mention  them  to-night. 

This  concludes  our  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  most  important 
transmissible  maladies  in  which  the  veterinary  practitioners  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  interested,  but  we  cannot  finish  a 
paper  on  the  Germ  Theory  without  shortly  noticing  the  doctrine 

of  Spontaneous  Generation. 

If,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  every  infectious  and 
transmissible  disease  depends  on  its  own  particular  living 
organism,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  spontaneous  generation 
of  such  diseases.  “  That  a  virus  producing  the  peculiar  symptoms 
of  Small-pox  or  Scarlet  Fever — symptoms  so  much  alike  in 
each  case,  in  innumerable  instances,  and  for  so  many  centuries  ” — 
should  be  spontaneously  generated  would  be  wonderful.  That 
diseases  occur  where  no  previous  case  could  have  been  is  a 
truism,  but  contagion  and  infection  are  conveyed,  as  we  every 
day  see,  in  such  remarkable  and  mysterious  ways,  that  he  is  a 
bold  man  who  accepts  negative  proof  of  spontaneous  generation 
in  the  face  of  so  many  and  constantly-recurring  instances,  where 
the  malady  is  evidently  due  to  contagion.  On  this  subject  Dr. 
Charles  Cameron  says :  “  No  one  who  has  read  the  recent  work 
of  Professor  Tyndall  can  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous, 
generation  is  dead.” 

A  favourite  argument  of  the  advocates  of  the  spontaneous 
generation  of  disease  is  to  ask  how  we  account  for  the  first  case. 
Might  we  not  just  as  well  be  asked  how  we  account  for  the  first 
oak  tree  ?  Yet  if  we  found  one  growing  on  a  newly-discovered  and 
far-away  solitary  island,  we  should  not  dream  of  attributing  it  to 
spontaneous  generation- — we  should  feel  certain  that  the  seed  of 
a  former  oak  tree  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  reached  the 
island.  In  reply  to  such  questions  we  may  quote  what  Dr. 
William  Aitken  (“Outlines  of  Science  and  Practice  of  Medi¬ 
cine  ”),  speaking  of  specific  diseases,  says  :  “  The  origin  of  all 
of  them,  so  far  as  ‘  how  their  respective  first  contagia  arose/  is 
alike  unknown,  just  as  in  physiology  the  exact  ‘  origin  of  species  * 
is  unknown,  Indeed,  these  speculations  may  be  only  two  phases- 
of  one  question.” 
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But  it  is  not  good  policy  on  our  part  as  veterinary  surgeons 
to  admit  the  spontaneous  generation  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases.  If  we  do  so  we  make  people  careless  about  preventing 
contagion,  and  we  allow  excuses  for  neglect  of  precautionary 
measures.  Some  able  observers  think  that  if  we  say  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  cannot  arise  spontaneously,  we  afford  an 
excuse  for  the  idle,  the  dirty,  and  the  ignorant  for  their  neglect 
of  sanitary  measures  ;  but  when  we  know,  as  we  have  just 
pointed  out  in  speaking  of  Glanders,  that  bad  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  not  only  weaken  subjects,  but  render  them  a  comparatively 
easy  prey  to  disease,  besides  giving  suitable  conditions  for  the 
preservation  and  propagation  of  disease  germs,  we  have  therein 
the  strongest  arguments  for  enforcing  cleanliness,  good  drainage, 
and  proper  ventilation.  We  cannot  too  much  insist  upon  these 
essential  requisites  for  good  health. 

When  we  sometimes  hear  of  mysterious  outbreaks  of  some 
malady,  for  instance,  Foot-and-mouth  Disease,  in  places  where 
no  access  of  possibly  infected  animals  has  been  allowed,  we  may 
be  puzzled  and  the  advocates  of  spontaneous  generation  may  be 
triumphant.  If,  however,  we  remember,  that  human  beings, 
horses,  dogs,  vermin,  running  game,  and  other  animals  can,  and 
sometimes  do,  convey  the  virus,  we  should  be  very  rash  if  we 
declared  outbreaks  to  be  spontaneously  generated  because  we 
could  not  trace  the  channel  of  contagion. 

The  foregoing  remarks  appear  to  prove,  that  to  admit  the 
doctrine  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of  contagious  and  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  is  to  disregard  the  latest  teachings  of  science  and 
research.  If  we  recognise  this  doctrine  we  make  people,  as 
before  said,  careless,  reckless,  and  despairing  about  preventing 
and  stamping  out  such  scourges,  for  they  will  then  argue  that 
precautions  are  of  little  or  no  use,  as  disease  may  and  will 
originate  in  spite  of  them.  Let  us  avoid  and  discourage  such 
impolitic  and  erroneous  views,  and  consistently  refuse  to  allow 
that  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  can  be  spontaneously 
generated. 
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THE  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  progress  made  by  veterinary  medicine  in  this  country  within  the 
last  few  years,  must  strike  the  most  casual  observer  as  very  great. 
Indeed,  comparing  the  position  and  condition  of  its  practitioners  twenty 
years  ago  with  what  these  are  to-day,  we  might  almost  be  justified  in 
•asserting  that  the  rate  of  advancement  has  been  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  professions.  Even  within  four  or  five  years  giant  strides  have 
been  made,  and  especially  in  the  social  position  of  the  profession.  The 
greater  influence  of  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
in  local  and  general  questions  affecting  the  health  of  animals,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  public  ;  the  recognition  of  their  value  to  the  community,  and  the 
necessity  for  encouraging  them,  having  received  legislative  approval  and 
confirmation  ;  and  the  fact  that  their  services  are  worthy  of  royal  reward 
and  university  distinction — all  point  to  an  advanced  and  advancing  con¬ 
dition  which,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  would  have  seemed 
impossible  to  the  great  majority  of  people. 

More  especially,  perhaps,  do  we  find  evidence  of  this  wonderful  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  Army  Veterinary  Department,  and  the  concessions  which 
have  been  made  to  it  from  time  to  time  in  recent  days,  testify  to  the 
greatly  enhanced  appreciation  in  which  the  military  authorities  now  hold 
the  services  of  veterinary  officers,  and  the  proofs  these  have  abundantly 
afforded  of  their  indispensable  utility,  particularly  in  the  field,  where  their 
great  value  has  been  repeatedly  and  warmly  testified  to  by  the  officers 
under  whom  they  have  served.  This  appreciation  has  led  to  consider¬ 
able  amelioration  in  the  position — financially  and  socially — of  veterinary 
officers,  and  the  increase  of  relative  rank  (which  also  carries  with  it 
increase  in  allowances)  to  which  we  recently  referred,  is  the  latest 
evidence  of  the  willingness  of  the  War  Office  to  substantially  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  claims  of  these  officers  to  consideration.  The  relative  rank  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon  who  joins  the  Department  is  that  of  lieutenant ;  this 
rank  he  now  retains  only  for  ten  years  (instead  of  twelve),  when  he 
receives  that  of  captain  (first  class  veterinary  surgeon) ;  and  in  another 
ten  years  he  receives  the  relative  rank  of  major — a  rank  which  was  not 
before  given  to  veterinary  officers  of  this  grade ;  while  inspecting 
veterinary  surgeons  are  advanced  a  step  in  rank — to  that  of  lieutenant- 
colonel — which  they  did  not  previously  hold. 

These  promotions  cannot  but  give  satisfaction  to  the  Department,  as 
they  remove  what  has  been  a  cause  of  complaint  for  some  time. 

The  exclusion  of  veterinary  officers  from  the  privilege  of  presentation 
at  Court  has,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  been  felt  as  a  great  indignity 
heaped  upon  them,  and  for  a  long  time  an  agitation  has  been  maintained, 
with  the  view  of  having  the  interdiction  removed.  All  attempts  failed, 
however,  until  last  month,  when  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  at  the  instance  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief,  and  Lord 
Wolseley,  Adjutant  General  to  the  Forces,  abolished  the  restriction,  and 
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granted  army  veterinary  surgeons  the  privilege  which  is  accorded  all 
other  officers.  This  concession  was  not  made  through  the  claim  relative 
rank  might  be  supposed  to  confer,  but  because  of  the  higher  social  and 
educational  standard  veterinary  officers  have  reached. 

One  by  one  the  formidable  barriers  which,  not  long  ago,  were  opposed- 
to  professional  advancement  have  been  demolished,  and  there  remains 
little  more  to  be  done,  except  to  consolidate  the  ground  which  has  been 
acquired,  and  to  prove  worthy  of  this  position  by  endeavouring,  in  every 
way,  to  maintain  progress  in  education — general  and  professional — as  by 
it  alone  can  we  retain  our  claim  to  the  privileges  conceded  to  other 
professions. 

In  the  meantime,  the  profession  has  every  reason  to  be  gratified  that  all 
invidious  social  obstacles  have  now  been  abolished,  and  though  the  army 
veterinary  officers  may  reap  the  immediate  advantage,  as  they  have  been 
immediately  instrumental  in  securing  victory,  yet  the  entire  profession 
shares  with  them  in  the  honours  and  privileges  they  have  gained. 

In  referring  to  the  greatly  improved  position  of  officers  of  the  Army 
Veterinary  Department,  too  much,  praise  cannot  be  awarded  Mr.  Collins, 
who  has  just  retired  from  the  Principalship.  For  seven  years  he  had 
most  indefatigably  laboured  to  achieve  the  success  with  which  he  was 
ultimately  rewarded,  and  he  will  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that 
his  tenure  of  office  has  been  distinguished  far  above  that  of  all  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  by  reforms  and  improvements  which  have  placed  the  veterinary 
officers  of  Her  Majesty’s  Army  in  a  better  position,  perhaps,  than  those 
of  any  other  army  in  the  world.  A  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  him 
for  the  assiduity,  courage,  and  perseverance  which  he  brought  to  his  task, 
and  for  the  skill  and  tact  he  displayed  under  difficult,  sometimes  almost 
disheartening,  circumstances.  He  carries  with  him  into  his  retirement 
the  good  wishes  of  not  only  those  who  have  directly  benefited  by  his 
labours,  but  of  the  whole  profession.  May  he  enjoy  to  the  full  his  otium 
cum  dignitate ,  and  his  name  ever  be  associated  with  the  Department  for 
which  he  has  done  so  much,  and  upon  which  he  conferred  so  much 
honour  and  distinction  during  a  trying  period  in  its  history. 


THE  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MENSTRUATION. 

BY  ALFRED  WILTSHIRE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  LOND. 

{Continued from  ft.  353,  vol.  xvi.) 

Analogous  susceptibility  is  displayed  by  the  human  female  in  the  disturb¬ 
ance,  mostly  arrest,  of  menstruation  that  so  often  attends  change  of  residence. 
I  have  met  with  innumerable  instances  of  this.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  maid-servants  coming  from  the  country  to  London  to  have  amen- 
orrhoea  for  some  months.  Among  ladies,  many  instances  of  disorder  have 
come  under  my  notice  from  foreign  travel ;  but  the  effects  are  not  always 
injurious.  Making  due  allowances,  then,  we  may  now  review  the  evidence 
at  our  disposal. 

Mr.  Simpson’s  statements,  based  upon  observations  made  on  his  own 
cattle,  are  as  explicit  as  they  are  reliable.  He  states  that  his  heifers  usually 
arrive  at  puberty  at  from  six  to  nine  months,  and  sometimes  even  earlier  ; 
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and  that,  after  the  establishment  of  the  symptoms  of  heat,  or  “  bulling/’  the 
rut  recurs,  when  the  bull  is  not  allowed  access,  with  strict  regularity  every 
twenty-one  days,  or  three  weeks.  (Estro-menstruation  is  shown  by  swelling 
of  the  vulva,  which  at  first  weeps  an  odorous  mucus,  but  soon  this  becomes 
quite  red  from  the  presence  of  blood  ;  and  when  that  stage  is  attained,  the 
heat  rapidly  subsides,  intercourse  being  then  refused.  Mr.  West,  Mr. 
Simpson’s  excellent  veterinary  surgeon,  emphatically  confirms  these  ob¬ 
servations,  and  adduces  his  very  large  acquaintance  with  analogous  pheno¬ 
mena,  personally  observed,  in  other  animals,  as  the  mare,  female  ass,  bitch, 
cat,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  cows. 

Mr.  West  made  a  statement  to  me  which  is  amply  corroborated  by 
remarks  of  Mr.  Darwin’s,  namely,  that  in  the  rougher  Welsh  and  Highland 
cattle,  which  lead  harder  lives,  maturity,  or  the  epoch  of  puberty,  arrives 
much  later  than  in  Alderneys  or  shorthorns  ;  but  he  adds  that  a  flux  of  san¬ 
guineous  character  equally  occurs  in  the  females  of  those  breeds  at  the  time 
of  the  rut.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  West  for  information  respecting  a  remark¬ 
able  case  of  “  impervious  vagina  in  a  heifer,”  which  occurred  in  his  practice, 
and  which  illustrates  the  occurrence  of  sanguineous  menstruation  in  the 
heifer.  Mr.  West  was  called  to  see  a  heifer  supposed  to  be  in  labour,  and 
unable  to  calve.  On  examination,  he  found  the  vagina  to  end  in  an  imper¬ 
vious  canal  three  inches  from  the  vulga.  Thinking  the  foetus  must  be  dead 
and  abortion  prevented  by  the  state  of  the  vagina,  Mr.  West  advised  that 
nothing  should  be  done,  hoping  the  pains  might  subside.  They  continued, 
however,  and  the  heifer  lost  flesh.  Four  months  afterwards,  Mr.  West  deter¬ 
mined  to  cut  through  the  obstruction.  This  he  did,  but  having  passed  it,  he 
found  the  os  uteri  contracted ;  accordingly,  into  this  he  inserted  a  whale¬ 
bone  sound,  and  dilated  it  a  little,  when  a  reddish-brown  offensive  fluid  began 
to  escape.  About  two  quarts  altogether  came  away,  but  no  signs  of  a  foetus. 
The  beast  recovered.  Mr.  West  concludes  with  the  remark  that  the  fluid 
“  should  have  come  away  as  a  periodic  discharge,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
impervious  state  of  the  vagina,  which  must  have  also  rendered  impregnation 
impossible.” 

Mr.  West  was  also  so  good  as  to  refer  me  to  a  similar  case  published  by 
Mr.  Macgillivray,  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Veterinary  Journal,  p.  443.  In  this  case 
there  was  an  impervious  vagina  in  a  heifer,  which  had  never  been  put  to  the 
bull.  The  creature  had  severe  bearing-down  pains,  and  was  thought  to  have 
obstruction  of  the  bowels.  A  passage  was  forced  into  the  generative  canal, 
and  dark-brown  offensive  fluid  escaped.  Mr.  Macgillivray  regarded  the  case 
as  proving  “  the  existence  of  a  menstrual  discharge  in  the  brute  female, 
analogous  to  that  in  the  human  female.”  He  considered  that  theuoestral” 
products  had  never  found  vent  from  the  uterus.  These  views  were  combated 
by  another  veterinary  surgeon,  Mr.  Gerrard,  but  his  arguments,  though 
plausibly  advanced,  were  quite  inconclusive.  Mr.  Gerrard  points  out  that 
adhesion  of  the  vagina  sometimes  arises  from  injury  done  in  copulation  ; 
but  admitting  this  as  a  possible  though  rare  occurrence,  it  does  not  apply  in 
Mr.  Macgillivray ’s  case.  Nor  is  Mr.  Gerrard’s  argument  on  the  “  sero-san- 
guineous  ”  nature  of  the  fluid  valid  ;  for,  as  will  be  shown,  the  sanguineous 
character  of  the  fluid  diminishes  as  we  descend  in  the  organic  scale  ;  even  in 
women  the  catamenial  discharge  is  sometimes  abundantly  mucous.  Mr. 
Macgillivray  replies  to  his  opponent’s  strictures  in  the  same  volume  (vol.  iv.), 
and  conclusively  shows  that  his  case  was  one  of  impervious  vagina.  He  goes 
on  to  express  the  very  decided  conviction  that  the  lower  animals  do  certainly 
have  an  “  cestral  ’’  discharge  resembling  the  catamenia  of  woman,  though  it 
is  not  so  invariable,  copious,  or  well-defined  as  in  woman.  He  then  gives 
instances  of  excessive  flow  in  the  cow  and  mare,  and  concludes  by  saying  : 
“  The  discharge  of  a  more  or  less  quantity  of  a  blood-like  fluid  in  heifers  and 
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cows  duiing  the  cessation  of  ‘heat,’  is  so  common,  and  so  well  known  to  all 
herdsmen,  as  scarcely  to  require  any  notice  here.” 

Mr.  Gerrard,  admitting  that  the  “cestral”  discharge  is  frequently  more  or 
less  tinged  with  blood  in  the  lower  animals,  considers  that  a  sanguineous 
flow  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  opposed  to 
authorities  like  Fleming  and  Saint  Cyr,  as  well  as  to  the  observation  of  most 
competent  inquirers.  Probably,  when  it  is  understood  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  evolution,  the  discharge  in  the  lower  females  is  normally  less 
sanguineous  than  in  woman,  these  discrepancies  between  undoubtedly  honest 
observers  will  disappear. 

Laycock  ( Netvous  Diseases  of  Women ,  p.  42)  says  : — “The  menstrual 
period  has  been  considered  analogous  to  the  heat  of  lower  animals  by 
numerous  writers.  Reaumur  and  others,  down  to  Cruikshank  and 
Blundell,  have  described  the  state  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  brute 
females  during  this  period  ;  they  have  been  found  fuller  than  usual  of 
blood,  the  fallopian  tubes  in  a  state  of  excitement,  or  applied  to  the 
ovary,  the  latter  enlarged  and  studded  with  developed  Graafian  vesicles, 
and  a  serous  blood-coloured  fluid  discharged  from  the  vagina.  There  are 
various  considerations  which  serve  to  support  this  opinion.” 

“  The  following  may  be  considered  as  the  true  state  of  the  case 
respecting  menstruation.  Since  the  uterus  itself  is  not  an  essential 
organ  of  generation,  but  merely  superadded,  and  since  the  influence 
of  the  ovaria  and  testes  over  all  the  other  processes  and  organs  con¬ 
nected  with  generation,  including  the  existence  of  the  uterus  and 
its  development  during  gestation,  has  been  demonstrated,  there  appears 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  withdrawing  the  phenomena  of  menstruation 
from  their  agency.  It  is  in  the  ovaria,  then,  that  we  have  to  look  for  the 
causes  of  this  process.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Graafian 
vesicles  are  coming  forward  at  intervals  during  the  whole  period  in  which  the 
reproductive  organs  are  active  ;  that  these  vesicles  enlarge  and  burst  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  shed  the  contained  ovula,  whether  sexual  connexion  takes  place 
or  not  ;  and  that,  from  recent  researches,  these  changes  in  them  take  place  at 
each  menstrual  nisus.  If  we  remember  that,  during  the  period  of  heat  in  the 
lower  mammals,  as  the  ewe  and  the  sow,  and  of  spawning  and  egg-laying  in 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects — indeed,  of  every  class  of  oviparous  animals — 
these  ovula  become  developed,  and  are  shed,  whether  they  be  fructified  or  not, 
recurring  at  the  same  time  to  previous  statements,  we  cannot  help  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  period  of  menstruation  is  precisely  analogous  to  the 
period  of  heat  ;  that  there  is,  in  fact,  an  excited  state  of  the  ovaria  at  each 
period  when  the  ovula  are  shed  ;  and  that  the  capability  of  performing  this 
periodic  function  distinguishes  the  ovaria  of  the  woman  from  those  of  the  im- 
pubescent  girl  and  virago.  If,  at  this  period,  an  ovulum  be  vivified  by  the 
male  semen,  conception  takes  place  ;  and  this  hypothesis  at  once  explains 
the  doctrine  that  women  more  readily  conceive  at  the  menstrual  period,  main¬ 
tained  by  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  their  numerous  copyists  among  the  ancients, 
by  Dr.  Montgomery  and  others  in  later  times,  and  generally  believed  by 
females  themselves.  When  conception  has  taken  place,  a  new  action  is  set 
up  in  the  ovaria,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  permanent  stimulus  to  the 
whole  of  the  generative  organs  ;  and  although  the  usual  nisus  may  and  does 
occur  during  pregnancy,  its  effects  are  rendered  less  obvious  from  its  per¬ 
manency.*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discharged  ovulum  or  ovula  be  un¬ 
impregnated,  the  same  process  is  repeated  at  the  next  menstrual  period,  and 

*  Fleming  (Vet.  Obstetrics,  p.  52)  says: — “Franck  has  convinced  himself,  by  post¬ 
mortem  examination  of  mares,  of  the  possibility  of  ova  being  thrown  off  from  the 
ovary  during  pregnancy.” 
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so  continues  until  age,  disease,  or  conception  nterferes  with  the  ovarian  sys¬ 
tem.  But  we  shall  find  that  this  periodic  movement  is  not  limited  to  the 
ovaria,  but  that  it  is  an  affection  of  the  general  system  in  which  the  ovaria 
partake  ;  and  that  it  is  through  these  the  secondary  system  in  connection 
with  them  is  influenced,  and  all  the  attendant  phenomena  (those  of  men¬ 
struation)  excited.” 

“  Recurring  to  our  previous  statements,  it  appears  that  in  many  animals  the 
development  of  the  testes  and  ovaria,  and  the  shedding  of  the  ovula  and 
spermatic  fluid,  occur  at  definite  seasons  of  the  year,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
in  spring  and  autumn.  The  heat  also  of  those  animals,  in  which  the  genitals 
are  in  continuous  activity,  occurs  at  fixed  periods,  and  these  must 
be  compared  with  the  periodic  movement  of  the  human  female.  Again,  the 
period  of  gestation  in  woman  is  a  multiple  of  the  menstrual  period,  and  it 
will  be  useful  to  inquire  into  the  relations  of  the  periods  of  utero-gestation  in 
animals  generally  to  that  of  woman.” 

“  Are  the  lower  animals  influenced  by  a  periodic  nisus,  weekly  or  monthly  ? 
This  question  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  as  well  as  my  lim¬ 
ited  space  will  allow.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  change  from 
foetal  to  uterine  [?  extra-uterine]  life  is  a  phase  in  development  which  in  man 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  menstrual  period  of  the  female.  This  is  correct 
as  regards  the  general  fact  ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  slight  labour-pains 
occur  at  every  menstrual  period,  but  most  particularly  in  the  third,  fifth,  and 
seventh  months  of  gestation  ;  a  foetus  of  the  last-mentioned  age  being  able  to 
maintain  an  independent  existence.  The  period  of  incubation  of  the  egg  is 
strictly  analogous  to  the  periods  of  utero-gestation  in  mammalia  ;  and  the 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  that  of  the  ova  of  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects, 
with  due  limitations.  For  example,  in  insects,  the  egg,  larva,  and  chrysalis 
states  correspond  to  the  whole  period  between  conception  and  puberty  in 
mammalia.  Mr.  Kirby  remarks  that  winged  insects,  many  brachiopod  Crus¬ 
tacea,  and  the  batrachian  reptiles,  in  leaving  the  egg,  only  quit  their  first  in¬ 
tegument,  answering  to  the  chorion  or  external  envelope  of  the  human  foetus  ; 
they,  therefore,  still  continue  in  the  foetal  state.”  Laycock  also  quotes  from 
the  Zoonomia  of  the  elder  Darwin  (Erasmus)  that,  “  in  mares  and  bitches,  if 
the  venereal  orgasm  be  disappointed  of  its  object,  it  recurs  at  monthly  periods  ” 
(p.  60). 

Laycock  adds  many  illustrations  of  the  periodical  recurrence  of  heat  at 
.Brief  intervals  in  the  lower  animals  (pp.  60-61)  ;  and  mentions  an  instance  of  a 
cow  which,  while  in  calf,  was  in  heat  every  three  weeks,  and  calved  three 
weeks  after  the  last  time  of  heat.  Kolbe  and  Buffon  are  quoted  with  reference 
to  menstruation  in  monkeys,  the  latter  asserting  that  the  following  monkeys 
menstruate  (besides the ourang-outang) : — “The  Barbary  ape,  the  ribbed-nosed 
baboon,  the  lion-tailed  baboon,  the  pig-tailed  baboon,  the  hare-lip  monkey, 
the  Malbrouck  ( simia  sinica),  the  white  eyelid,  the  varied,  the  green,  and  the 
moustache  monkey.” 

Laycock  states  that  the  rutting  of  the  males  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
Beat  of  the  females  in  respect  of  its  periodicity,  and  remarks  that  “  the  ring- 
pigeon  lays  eggs  for  fourteen  days  after  pairing,  sits  other  fourteen  days,  and 
in  fourteen  more  the  young  ones  leave  the  nest.  The  goldfinch  completes 
its  nest  in  three  days  ;  it  is  left  unoccupied  four  days,  when  the  first  egg  is 
laid.  Reviewing  the  whole  of  the  preceding  facts,  it  appears  a  legitimate 
deduction,  that,  in  animals,  changes  occur  in  every  three  and  a  half,  seven, 
fourteen,  twenty-one,  twenty-eight  days,  or  at  some  definite  number  of 
weeks.”  In  most  of  Laycock’s  statements  I  concur. 

The  valuable  contributions  of  Pouchet  to  the  subject  of  menstruation 
lend  material  support  to  the  view  that  the  function  pervades  the  mamma¬ 
lian  series,  and  is  subordinate  to  the  law  of  evolution  already  propounded. 
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He  remarks  ( Theorie  Positive  de  V Ovulation  Sftontcinee ,  p.  201),  that  the 
-commotion  excited  by  the  maturation  of  ovules,  not  only  excites  the  genital 
apparatus,  but  reacts  upon  the  whole  individual.  “Sometimes  it  is  mani¬ 
fested  but  once  during  life  ;  the  animal — suddenly  exhausted  by  this  concen¬ 
tration  of  all  its  vital  forces — dies  soon  after  having  produced  its  ova  ;  this 
is  observed  in  the  majority  of  insects.  The  beings  of  more  robust  organi¬ 
sation  resist  this  act,  and  we  see  that  during  the  middle  period  of  their  life- 
they  reproduce  annually.  The  majority  of  fish,  reptiles,  amphibia,  birds,, 
and  mammalia  are  in  this  case.  .  .  .  There  exists  in  these  creatures  a 
species  of  periodic  growth,  as  G.  Saint-Hilaire  has  said,  during  which  the 
blood  flows  constantly  towards  the  ovaries  and  excites  an  expansive  move¬ 
ment.”  He  then  points  out  the  heightening  power  of  domestication,  but 
insists  that,  even  when  the  periods  are  rendered  more  frequent,  they  still 
show  intermittance,  which  in  woman  is  monthly.  In  the  lower  vertebrata,, 
the  sexual  disturbance  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  in  higher  creatures.  In  some 
mammalia  the  genital  orifices  and  adjacent  parts  show  conspicuous  excite¬ 
ment,  often  accompanied  by  sanguineous  emissions.  The  names  of  Aristotle, 
Linnaeus,  Buffon,  Cuvier,  Blumenbach,  Saint-Hilaire,  and  others  are  quoted 
in  support. 

Again  :  “  If  observation  shows  that  ova  are  incontestably  produced  at  fixed 
epochs  in  all  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  animals,  since  in  them  new  genera¬ 
tions  appear  constantly  after  regular  and  invariable  periods,  if,  I  say,  that  is 
admitted  for  all  the  zoological  series,  and  it  cannot  even  be  contested  as 
regards  mammalia  in  a  wild  state,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  aberration 
observable  in  these  latter  that  lived  in  our  habitations,  comes  only  from 
the  new  condition  in  which  they  are  found  ;  for  attentive  observation  shows 
us  that  in  them  equally  there  are  phases  of  excitation,  and  that  it  is  during 
these  that  ovules  are  produced  and  that  fecundation  is  possible.  The 
condition  of  the  human  species  enters  entirely  into  this  category,  and  if  the 
periods  when  the  reproduction  is  possible  are  very  frequent  in  women,  that 
belongs  manifestly  to  the  amenities  of  social  life.” 

“  In  animals  the  flow  of  blood  is  ordinarily  less  abundant,  and  the  period 
of  excitement  returns  at  longer  intervals.  Notwithstanding,  there  exist  in 
the  domain  of  mammology  species  which  are  nearly  as  much  regular  as 
certain  women,  and  in  which  the  flow  appears  almost  as  frequently.”  Duges 
and  Jourdan  also  remarked  these  analogies. 

Isidore  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  says  (Breschet,  Recherches  Anatomiques  et 
Physiologiques  sur  la  Gestation  des  Qaadrumanes,  Paris,  1845,  p.  4)  : — “In 
monkeys  the  flow  coincides  in  all  the  females  with  a  swelling,  more  or  less 
manifest,  of  the  vulva  and  environing  parts.  This  swelling,  moderate  in  the 
females  of  the  apes,  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  considerable  in  the  females  of 
many  species  of  macacus,  and  in  all  the  species  of  cynocephalus.  In  all 
the  latter  it  extends  not  only  to  the  anus,  but  beyond,  and  it  is  so  marked 
that  all  the  orifice  seems  as  if  environed  by  a  large  collar.  The  skin  at  the  same 
time  becomes  deeply  red.  In  the  mandrill,  G.  Cuvier  compares,  for  volume., 
to  a  child’s  head,  the  unequal  red  and  inflamed-looking  protuberance  which 
then  forms  around  the  anus.  The  same  phenomena,  though  a  little  less  pro¬ 
nounced,  occur  in  the  females  of  macacus  ;  and  even  it  often  happens  in  these,, 
for  example,  and  in  the  females  of  rhesus  and  maimons,  that  the  swelling- 
extends  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  tail,  near  the  base.”  Again,  Saint-Hilaire 
(Histoire  Naturelte  des  Mammiferes,  Paris,  1824)  says  : — “The  females  of 
apes,  macacus,  magots,  cynocephalus,  and  probably  of  all  other  kinds  of 
the  first  tribe,  are  subject  to  a  flow  periodically  appearing  from  month  to 
month.  The  matters  emitted  by  the  vulva  are  blood  and  mucosities,  some¬ 
times  sanguinolent,  sometimes  white  ;  the  flow  continues  during  six  or  eight 
days,  and  sometimes  more.  G.  Cuvier  fixed  even  at  fifteen  days  the  dura- 
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tion  of  the  flow  in  a  female  mandrill  which  he  made  the  subject  of  lepeated 

observations.”  .  .  . 

Cuvier  observed  menstruation  in  carnivora,  among  others,  m  the  genets ; 
-and  Lesson  and  Garnot  recognised  it  in  the  flying-fox  (pteropus),  which 
Saint-Hilaire  says  is  periodical.  Haller  quotes  many  authors  who  thought 
monkeys,  cows,  deer,  and  bitches  offered  evident  traces  of  menstruation. 
Nurnann  and  Rainard  made  similar  observations,  while  Pouchet  had  himself 
observed  it  in  bitches,  sows,  cats,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs,  especially  in  the 
first.  (Mr.  Bartlett,  the  able  superintendent  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  tells 
me  that  the  discharge  may  be  abundant  in  the  bitch,  and  that  the  heat  is 
sometimes  long  sustained  in  the  carnivora.)  The  wild  pigeon  pioduces 
only  once  or  twice  a  year,  while  the  varieties  which  it  has  given  us  through 
care,  breed  ten  times  a  year,  as  Aristotle,  Button,  and  Blumenbach  have 
observed.  Kuhlemann  says  sheep  come  to  heat  every  fortnight ;  sows 
every  fifteen  to  eighteen  days.  Kahleis  and  Numann,  that  cows  come  eveiy 
month  or  three  weeks  ;  Greve,  that  mares  come  monthly  ;  and  Cuvier,  that 
buffaloes,  zebras,  and  monkeys,  come  also  monthly.  .  Courty  also  recognised 
the  graduated  relation  of  menstruation  in  the  zoological  series. 

From  his  observations  on  sows,  Pouchet  concludes  that  the  menstrual 
phenomena  ordinarily  precede  the  rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicles.  .  P. 
262  : — if  During  menstruation  the  vagina  of  the  sow  offers  a  rosy  tint, 
and  the  mucous  fluid  which  it  contains  is  slightly  abundant.  Microscopical 
examination  showed  me  that  the  latter  is  composed  of  fragments  of  epithelium, 
cylindrical  and  pavement ;  mucous  globules,  and  blood-corpuscles  in  small 
number.  .  .  .  The  womb,  before  its  bifurcation,  is  reddened,  and  its  capil¬ 
laries  are  highly  injected  with  blood.  .  .  .  The  cornua  are  excessively 
injected  with  blood.  Their  mucosa  is  considerably  thickened  and  spongy, 
and  of  a  deep  red,  and,  in  certain  parts,  the  abundance  of  blood  wherewith 
it  is  engorged  gives  it  even  a  violet  coloration.  .  .  .  Thus,  then,  menstruation 
in  the  sow  is  a  demonstrated  fact.  As  in  the  human  species,  there  is  an  emis¬ 
sion  of  blood  ;  but  if  this  is  not  abundant,  it  is  because  this  fluid  is  found 
in  great  part  poured  out  in  the  immense  extent  of  the  internal  generative 
apparatus.”  During  the  intermenstrual  period,  the  vaginal  and  uterine 
mucous  membranes  are  pale.  Pouchet  says  that  the  appearances  are  abso¬ 
lutely  similar  in  the  rabbit,  but  that  there  is  even  more  blood  ;  and  his 
observations  upon  bitches,  cats,  and  other  mammalia  were  equally  con¬ 
firmatory. 

At  p.  266,  Pouchet  says  : — “  In  a  work  on  the  physical  and  moral  system 
of  woman,  Roussel  ( Systems  Physique  et  Moral  de  la  Femme ,  Paris,  1S13, 
also  edited  by  Cerise,  i860,  Paris)  pretends  that  menstruation  is  due  to 
civilisation.  We  have  expressed  nearly  the  same  opinion  ;  only  we  think 
that  the  social  state  has  not  determined  the  essence  of  the  phenomenon, 
but  that  it  has  only  considerably  augmented  its  frequency  in  rendering  it 
nearly  mensual.” 

Auber  also  attributes  the  existence  of  the  function  to  social  advancement 
{Raciborski,  p.  18).  “  Velpeau  [Tr.  Comp,  de  VArt  des  Accouch.A'  P- 

126)  says  that,  in  Lapland  and  Greenland,  women  are  not  more  often  regular 
than  every  three  months;  and  Gardien  ( Tr .  d’ Accouch.  et  de  Mai.  des 
Femmes ,  t.  I,  p.  233)  pretends  that  in  women  in  Polar  countries  the  menstrual 
flow  takes  place  only  twice  or  thrice  a  year.”  Pouchet,  therefore,  ably 
argues  the  physiological  identity  of  the  function  in  all  the  mammalian  series, 
including  woman  ;  he  says  (p.  227)  : — “Menstruation  consists  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  periodic  and  temporary  excitement  in  the.  genital  apparatus  of 
woman.  This  function  is  declared  by  an  afflux  of  blood  in  all  the.  organs 
that  share  in  it,  and  by  the  flow  externally  of  a  certain  quantity  of  this  fluid. 
Then  it  is  essentially  and  ordinarily  characterised  by  a  swelling  and  ma- 
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turation  of  one  of  the  Graafian  vesicles,  and  by  the  emission  of  the  ovule 
which  this  latter  contains.” 

Trousseau  {Clin.  Med.,  p.  598),  speaking  of  signs  exhibited  by  the  lower 
animals  while  breeding,  says  : — “  Need  I  add  that,  during  the  period  of  rut 
in  most  female  animals,  the  congestion  of  the  genitals  manifests  itself  by  a 
flow  of  blood,  and  by  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  the  glands,  which  are 
annexed  to  those  organs  ?”  Both  Tarnier  and  Chantreuil  (Tr.  d’Accouck .),, 
and  Cazin,  in  his  memoir  on  “  Varices  in  Pregnancy  and  Parturition”  {Arch, 
de  Zool .,  1880),  quote  Raimond  as  stating  that,  “In  the  females  of  animals 
the  vagina  is  coloured  red  at  the  epoch  of  heat ;  it  takes  a  violet  or  brownish 
tinge  during  pregnancy,  and  the  mucous  membrane  seems  to  thicken.” 
Cazeaux  says  : — “  In  the  rabbit  it  is  tumefaction  and  almost  varicose  injec¬ 
tion  of  the  vessels  of  the  vulva.  To  this  colouring  and  tumefaction  is 
added,  in  the  bitch,  an  odorous  secretion,  which  allures  the  males  and  puts 
them  upon  the  track  of  the  females.  Finally,  in  monkeys  a  more  or  less 
abundant  haemorrhage  occurs,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  macaques  and  the 
cynocephalae,  coincides  with  so  monstrous  a  swelling  of  the  vulva,  that,  in 
certain  cases,  the  surrounding  parts  are  infiltrated,  as  though  inflamed  in 
consequence  of  the  sting  of  bees.” 

Raciborski  {Trait'e  de  la  Menstruation ,  p.  43)  remarks  on  the  resemblance 
between  the  rut  and  menstruation  in  the  matter  of  periodicity,  and  states 
that  sows  have  symptoms  every  fortnight  to  eighteen  days,  heifers  every 
twenty-one  days,  sheep  every  fortnight.  Quoting  from  a  friend  having 
choice  cattle,  he  says  that  the  higher  breeds  require  the  'male  more  often 
than  inferior  breeds  ;  on  which  he  exclaims  “  En  viola  un  singulier  'privi¬ 
lege  de  d  aristocratic  dans  la  race  bovine !  ” 

Generally,  in  most  animals,  there  is  a  swelling  of  the  external  genitals,, 
and  a  discharge  which  is  often  sanguinent,  especially  in  the  heifer,  bitch, 
sow,  and  rabbit,  while  in  monkeys,  particularly  in  the  great  species,  it  often 
takes  the  proportion  of  a  haemorrhage. 

Raciborski  regards  woman  and  the  quadrumana  probably  as  the  only 
females  who  have  complete  exfoliation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  • 
after  each  conception,  and  considers  that  the  commencement  of  this  important 
process  is  repeated  at  each  ovulation.  He  says,  also  (p.  18),  that  he  has  seen 
inthejardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  monkeys  who  were  abundantly  regular  • 
every  month  for  five  days. 

Mr.  Darwin  incidentally  refers  to  the  existence  of  the  periodical  function 
in  the  females  of  the  lower  animals  thus  {Animals  and.  Plants  under 
Domestication ,  vol.  i.,  pp.  33,  34)  :  “  Several  years  ago  I  saw,  confined  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  of  London,  a  female  hybrid,  from  an  English  dog  and 
jackal,  which  even  in  this,  the  first  generation,  was  so  sterile  that,  as  I  was 
assured  by  her  keeper,  she  did  not  fully  exhibit  her  proper  periods  and 
again  {Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  132)  :  “Elephants  .  .  .  both  male  and  female,  have 
their  proper  periodical  seasons.” 

Fleming  {Veterinary  Obstetrics , p.  55)  says  :  “The  rutting,  heat,  oestrum, 
or  venereal  oestrum  of  animals  is  analogous  to  menstruation  in  woman,  and 
marks  the  period  of  maturation  in  the  ovarian  ova  or  ovum,  according  to 
species.  This  condition  is  intermittent  or  periodic,  not  continuous  ;  and  is 
characterised  by  a  peculiar  systemic  excitement,  that  usually  continues  for  a 
somewhat  definite  period  in  the  two  sexes.  In  the  male  and  female,  but 
especially  in  the  latter,  the  generative  organs  at  this  period  become  more  or 
less  turgid  and  sensitive,  and  the  uro-genital  secretions  are  increased.  In 
the  female  there  is  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  ovaries,  and  changes 
take  place  in  these  which  have  already  been  described.  The  excitation  of 
the  generative  apparatus  reacts  on  the  whole  system,  and  produces  a  kind  of 
fever  or  irritability  in  the  animal ;  its  sensibility  is  increased  ;  the  appetite  is 
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more  or  less  in  abeyance,  or  capricious,  and  usually  there  is  thirst . 

Attempts  at  micturition  in  the  female  are  frequent,  but  only  a  small  quantity 
of  urine  is  passed  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  is  injected  ;  and,  with 
solipeds,  there  are  oft-repeated  movements  of  the  clitoris  and  vulva,  and  an 
opaque  white  secretion,  or  even  emissions  of  blood  are  ejected  spasmodically, 
ger  vulvam In  a  footnote  Fleming  says:  “Kaiser,  in  the  Magazin fiir 
die  Gesammte  Thierheilkunae  for  1859,  mentions  a  mare,  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  which  every  three  weeks  had  a  sanguineous  emission  from  the  vulva  ;  this 
discharge  ceased  towards  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  but  returned  after 
parturition.  I  have  frequently  witnessed  the  periodic  discharge  from  mares 
either  streaked  with  blood,  or  blood-tinted  ;  ”  and  then,  resuming  the  text, 
“  In  other  animals,  this  ejection  sometimes  consists  of  a  viscid  red  tinted  or 
sanguinolent  fluid.  It  has  a  special  and  powerful  odour,  which  attracts  the 

males . The  uterine  mucous  membrane  is  also  very  congested,  and  there 

is  poured  out  on  its  surface  a  fluid  containing  epithelial  debris ,  mucus, 
corpuscles,  and  blood-globules. 

“  The  existence  in  the  lower  animals  of  what  is  analogous  to  the  menstrual 
discharge  in  the  human  female  has  frequently  been  denied,  but  without  any 
reason  or  proof.  A  discharge  of  blood  from  the  sexual  organs  of  woman 
announces  the  advent  of  puberty  ;  and  its  coincidence  with  the  maturity  and 
escape  of  the  ovarian  ovule,  as  well  as  its  periodical  appearance  until  the 
termination  of  fertility,  establishes  between  this  phenomenon  and  the  heat  or 
4  rut 5  (oestrum)  of  animals  a  very  close  analogy.  Kahleis,  Fuschs,  Spinola, 
Numann,  and  others,  have  observed  this  in  the  cow,  and  have  also  noted  that 
the  discharge  occurs  regularly  at  intervals  of  nineteen  or  twenty  days  when 
the  animal  is  not  giving  milk  or  in  calf.  The  haemorrhagic  flow  appears 
two  or  three  days  after  the  commencement  of  4  rutting/  and  when  this  is 
most  intense.  The  amount  of  blood  does  not  exceed  one  or  two  ounces,  and  the 
coagulated  clot  remains  in  the  vagina  until  it  is  expelled  with  the  urine. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  source.  If  at  the  moment  when  traces  of  it 
are  perceived  externally,  the  cow  is  killed,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus 
examined,  blood  will  be  seen  exuding  from  the  cotyledons.  And  this  pheno¬ 
menon  has  been  proved  to  extend  beyond  the  bovine  species,  for  it  has  been 
witnessed  in  the  mare,  bitch,  cat,  rabbit,  etc.;  and  in  the  red-coloured  mucus 
of  the  vagina  and  uterus  multitudes  of  blood-corpuscles  have  been  found. 

“  With  regard  to  the  season  at  which  this  4  heat J  takes  place,  it  has  been 
observed  that  it  is  usually  in  the  spring-time,  when  food  becomes  plentiful, 
especially  with  herbivorous  animals.  The  carnivora  are  in  heat  during 
winter.  The  mare  is  usually  in  heat  from  April  to  June,  or  later.  With  the 
cow,  whose  calf  is  sold  at  from  one  to  two  months  old,  with  a  view  to 
utilising  the  milk,  the  season,  of  course,  is  varied — as  care  is  taken  to  induce 
conception  again  as  soon  as  the  lacteal  secretion  begins  to  diminish  ;  but  it 
has  been  observed  that  midsummer  is  more  particularly  the  rutting  period. 
And  the  ‘  heat J  in  sheep,  though  naturally  present  in  September,  is  usually 
only  shown  during  summer,  because  the  ewes  are  kept  apart  from  the  ram 
at  the  natural  time,  in  order  that  the  lambs  may  be  born  at  a  favourable 

season — the  spring . The  bitch  is  in  heat  from  December  to 

February,  or  in  the  autumn  or  spring-time.  The  cat  is  in  this  state  in  January 
and  February,  and  also  in  the  spring  and  autumn;  sometimes  the  heat 
appears  three  or  four  times  in  a  year,  and  the  animal  may  produce  young  as 
frequently,  though,  in  the  wild  state,  it  seldom  does  so  more  than  twice  a 
year.  The  pig  manifests  rutting  in  October  or  November — at  least,  that  is 
the  period  when  it  is  usually  put  to  the  male  ;  and  it  may  be.  put  a  second 
time  towards  the  end  of  spring,  in  order  to  have  two  litters  within  the  twelve 
months.  The  frequency  and  duration  of  the  period  of  ‘  rutting 5  or  4  heat  ’ 
depend  upon  the  age,  species,  and  other  circumstances  ;  but  it  may  be  said 
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to  persist,  in  the  domesticated  animals,  from  one  to  fifteen  days  at  the  most. 
The  shortest  period  is  witnessed  in  the  cow  and  sheep,  and  the  longest  in 
the  bitch.  It  is  sometimes  only  present  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours 
in  some  non-fecundated  animals.  With  impregnation,  however,  it  ordinarily 
ceases  until  after  parturition  ;  and  if  impregnation  does  not  occur,  it  gradually 
disappears  until  the  next  period,  which  is  somewhat  variable.  Its  reappear¬ 
ance  in  the  cow  has  been  noted  every  month  or  three  weeks,  and  sometimes 
at  closer  intervals  ;  and  in  the  sheep  and  pig  it  lasts  for  one  or  two  days, 
and  again  appears  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  thirtieth  day,  but  usually  every 
month.  When  removed  from  artificial  conditions,  it  is  stated  that  the  ovine 
species  is  in  rut  in  September,  that  this  persists  only  for  a  day,  but  reappears 
every  fourteen  days  until  the  end  of  December.  From  the  spring  until  the 
end  of  summer,  it  may  be  said  the  mare  manifests  a  desire  for  the  horse 
every  three  or  four  weeks,  and  the  objective  phenomena  which  announce  it 
continue  from  two  to  four  days.  In  the  bitch  they  last  for  nine  or  ten  days, 

and  only  appear  in  the  spring  and  autumn . Domesticity,  in  assuring 

animals  food  and  shelter,  and  removing  them  from  risks  and  alterations  of 
an  erratic  life,  multiplies  the  returns  of  this  condition.  Fowls,  pigeons,  etc., 
lay  despite  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  the  domesticated  mammals  are  in  heat 

at  short  intervals . Some  animals,  as  the  mare  and  pig,  manifest  a 

desire  for  the  male,  and  even  copulate  >  (shortly  after  delivery) ;  and  it  is  no 
less  a  fact  that  rutting  and  impregnation  may,  and  do  occur,  soon  after  par¬ 
turition.  The  cow,  ass,  and  sheep,  and,  it  is  believed,  the  mare,  will  copulate 
with  greater  certainty  of  success  the  ninth  day  after  parturition  than  at  any 
other  time.” 

Saint-Cyr  ( Traite  cP Obstetrique  Veterinaire ,  page  41)  says  that  the  females 
of  domesticated  animals  show  signs  of  excitement  during  the  period  of  heat 
— not  only  by  general  symptoms,  but  by  swelling  of  the  vulva,  and  an  odour- 
ous  glairy  or  sanguinolent  discharge  ;  and  that,  in  the  cow  particularly,  and 
frequently  in  the  mare,  this  discharge  is  abundantly  sanguineous.  He  says 
that  this  sanguineous  excretion,  which  has  been  studied  with  care  by  Numann, 
Fuschs,  Spinola,  and  others,  is  a  normal  phenomenon,  and  analogous  to  the 
catamenial  flux  of  woman. 

Denman  ( Midwifery ,  page  88)  says  :  u  It  has  also  been  observed  that  all 
animals,  at  the  time  of  their  being  salacious,  or  in  a  state  fit  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  species,  have  a  discharge  equivalent  to  menstruation,  which  is 
generally  mucous  ;  but  in  some  instances,  in  very  hot  seasons  and  climates, 
becomes  in  many  of  them  sanguineous,  as  I  have  often  observed.” 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Mead  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  “  Influence  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  on  Human  Bodies,1 ”  wherein,  according  to  the  prevailing  notions 
of  the  time,  belaboured  to  show  that  those  great  luminaries  exerted  direct  in¬ 
fluence  upon  animals  ;  and,  speaking  of  this  power  over  periodicalhaemorrhages, 
he  says  :  “  And  this  action  of  the  moon  extends  even  to  those  quadrupeds  that 
are  menstruated,  for  it  has  been  observed  that  they  generally  have  those 
evacuations  about  the  new  moon — in  particular,  mares  and  monkeys — and 
that  so  constantly  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Homs  Apollo,  the 
Egyptians  painted  the  cynocephalus  to  represent  the  moon,  upon  account  of  a 
certain  sympathy,  whereby  the  female  of  this  animal  has  evacuations  of 
blood  from  the  uterus  at  the  new  and  full  moon  ;  and  they  kept  monkeys  in 
their  temples  in  order  to  point  out  the  times  of  the  conjunction  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  the  moon’s  influence  is  apparent  in  all  animals, 
provided  irregularities  in  their  way  of  living  do  not  prevent  it.” 

My  own  personal  inquiries  into  the  character  of  the  phenomena  observable 
in  females  of  the  lower  animals  at  their  times  of  sexual  excitement,  show 
that  a  more  or  -less  marked  sanguineous  flux  occurs  in  the  following  :  monkeys, 
mares,  cows,  sows,  and  bitches.  In  the  higher  monkeys,  when  they  do  not 
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suffer  through  captivity,  the  flow  is  almost — sometimes  quite — as  copious  as 
in  women.  In  some  varieties  the  genitalia  becomes  swollen  and  brilliantly 
coloured,  so  that  tomato-like  vermillion-tinted  masses  render  their  condition 
conspicuous.  The  simise  also  commonly  observe  monthly  regularities  in 
their  periods.  In  mares,  the  “  pouting  vent,”  with  its  incessant  spasmodic 
opening  and  closing,  and  its  rosy-coloured,  highly  odorous,  sanguino-mucous 
weeping,  proclaims  the  period  of  heat.  In  the  cow  the  period  recurs  every 
three  weeks,  and  is  of  brief  duration  ;  but  towards  its  conclusion  it  is  marked 
by  a  distinct  flow  of  blood.  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Wray  Park,  whose  accurate 
observations  upon  his  splendid  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  during  fifteen  years  may 
be  implicitly  relied  upon,  informs  me  that  the  duration  of  the  rut  in  old  cows 
is  briefer  than  in  heifers,  but  is  short  in  both  ;  and  his  herdsmen  have  often 
to  be  nimble  in  getting  the  services  of  the  bull.  When  the  blood  appears 
the  heat  usually  subsides,  and  intercourse  is  refused.  Cows  have  been 
known  to  have  excessive  loss,  resembling  the  menorrhagia  of  women.  Mr. 
West  confirms  these  observations  from  a  very  wide  experience  as  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon. 

It  may  here  be  appropriate  to  mention  that  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show 
that  the  menstrual  act  in  milch  cows  is  apt  to  derange  the  creatures7  milk 
temporarily  ;  in  some  instances  rendering  it  unfit  for  consumption  by  suckling 
infants.  It  is  maintained  by  certain  observers  that  the  milk  of  menstruating 
women  also  deteriorates  during  the  catamenia,  when  the  latter  occur  during 
lactation  ;  and  I  have  met  with  many  corroborative  examples,  though  in 
other  cases  no  particular  harm  appears  to  have  ensued.  The  probability  of 
derangement  arising  from  this  cause  receives  some  confirmation  from  the 
changes  which  are  known  to  take  place  in  human  milk  at.  the  catamenial 
periods.  Dr.  Barnes  states  that  microscopical  examination  of  milk  yielded 
by  menstruating  women  shows  a  considerable  production  of  colostrum  cor¬ 
puscles  at  these  epochs.  Such  milk  seems  to  resemble  that  first  secreted  after 
•delivery  (colostrum),  and  in  cows  this  first  milk,  or  u  beestings,5'  is  known  to 
possess  very  peculiar  properties.  It  is,  for  instance,  in  them  so  highly  albu¬ 
minous  as  to  coagulate  firmly  on  the  application  of  heat ;  the  resulting  magma 
resembling  pretty  closely  custard-pudding  ;  indeed,  in  country  places  I  have 
known  “  beestings  ,J  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  puddings  ;  and,  as 
in  women,  this  first  milk  is  believed  to  exert  rather  an  aperient  effect  upon 
the  offspring.  Its  colour  is  much  yellower,  and  its  aspect  is  very  different 
from  that  of  ordinary  milk.  My  inquiries  lead  me  to  believe  that,  besides 
the  alterations  recognisable  microscopically,  there  are  other,  perhaps  more 
important,  changes  in  the  composition  of  menstrual  milk,  affecting  materially 
not  only  its  corpuscles,  fat,  and  casein,  but  its  chemical  constituents,  salts, 
sugar,  etc.  Probably  it  is  to  impairment  of  the  quality  of  the  milk  by  subtle 
changes  of  the  kind  indicated  that  the  deleterious  results  are  attributable. 

Acute  emotions  of  a  distressing  character,  particularly  violent  anger  and 
jealousy,  have  been  known  to  alter  a  mother’s  milk  so  completely  as  to  excite 
symptoms  of  sudden  poisoning,  and  even  convulsions,  in  the  infantA  The 
secretion  must  therefore  obviously  be  highly  susceptible  of  rapid  modifica¬ 
tion  in  its  structure  and  composition. 

Probably,  in  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle,  the  admixture  of  the  milk  of  one  or  two 
rutting  cows  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  herd  is  of  but  little  consequence  ; 

*  I  lately  saw  a  marked  instance  of  this  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Milson.  Instances 
of  this  have  lately  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Napier  ( Lancet ,  August  19th,  1882),  and  by 
Mr.  Walford  ( Lancet ,  September  2nd,  1882)  ;  and  my  own  inquiries  have  yielded 
support  to  this  view.  Two  infants,  supplied  exclusively  from  separate  cows,  showed 
periodical  symptoms  of  bowel-disorder,  so  that,  in  each  instance,  those  in  charge  of 
them  requested  that  the  children  might  be  supplied  from  the  mixed  milk  of  the  dairy 
instead  of  from  selected  cows. 
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and  fortunately,  as  already  stated,  the  duration  of  the  rut  in  ruminants  is 
usually  brief.  Besides,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  milch  cows,  like  women,  do 
not  always  manifest  symptoms  of  cestruation  during,  at  any  rate,  the  earlier 
months  of  lactation,  though  they  commonly  do,  and  the  heat  may  supervene 
at  any  time.  But  when,  as  of  late  has  become  a  growing  custom  amongst 
well-to-do  people,  hand-fed  infants  have  milk  supplied  exclusively  by  one 
cow,  periodical  disturbance  may  be  manifested  in  the  infant,  corresponding 
with  observed  periods  of  heat  in  the  animal. 

In  sows  the  vulvar  swelling  is  considerable,  and  a  sanguineous  exudation 
may  appear  towards  the  termination  of  the  period  of  heat,  particularly  in 
well-fed  animals.  In  bitches  the  flux  is  often  abundant  and  prolonged.  Mr. 
Bartlett  informs  me  that  the  surest  method  for  procuring  impregnation  in  the 
bitch  is  to  permit  access  to  the  male  only  when  the  flow  of  blood  is  well 
established — a  statement  which  is  corroborated  by  information  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bird,  J.P.,  who  has  bred  many  bloodhounds.  This  has 
some  bearing  upon  moot  questions  relating  to  impregnation,  conception,  and 
ovulation.  In  the  well-fed  carnivora  the  heat  appears  to  be  sometimes- 
prolonged,  when  not  appeased,  by  sexual  gratification. 

Besides  the  fore-mentioned  creatures,  personally  observed,  information 
respecting  other  female  animals  has  been  given  me  by  reliable  observers. 
Thus,  the  periods  of  heat  have  been  recognised  in  the  hippopotamus  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  These  recur  monthly,  and  the  creature’s  period  of 
gestation  is  only  seven  months,  which  strikes  me  as  remarkably  short  for  so 
huge  an  animal  ;  it  has  been  accurately  noted,  however,  on  three  occasions. 
The  smaller  tapir,  which  has  recently  bred  in  the  Gardens,  is  believed  to 
gestate  for  double  this  period.  Such  apparent  anomalies  show  the  importance 
of  inquiry  into  specific  or  generic  peculiarities.  In  the  equine  species,  which 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  ancestral  affinities  with  the  tapir,  the  mare  goes 
with  young  for  a  long  period,  her  time  of  gestation  being  eleven  months., 
while  that  of  the  cow  is  only  nine  months,  as  in  woman.  There  is  an  old 
saying,  known  in  country  places,  that  “  A  hare  and  a  mare  go  a  twelve 
months  ” — that  is,  the  hare  goes  one  month,  while  the  mare  goes  eleven. 

I  am  told  that  she-asses  come  to  heat  regularly  like  mares,  but  that  the 
periods  recur  only  about  every  five  weeks.  They  also  exhibit  swelling  and  weep¬ 
ing  of  the  vulva.  Sheep  present  similar  phenomena,  but  they  are  not  strongly 
marked,  and  recur  only  seasonally — z.e.,  in  warm  months — for  a  few  times, 
and  are  of  brief  duration.  Cats  are  known  to  have  recurring  periods  of  heat, 
but  how  often  I  am  not  reliably  informed.  Doe  rabbits  are  well  known  to 
manifest  periodic  heat-symptoms,  and  their  vulva  orifice^  vagina,  etc.,  show 
deep  purple  turgescence. 

It  is  evident  that  animals  susceptible  of  domestication  become  much  more 
prolific  under  the  agency  of  a  constant  supply  of  food,  shelter,  and  such-like 
advantages,  and  that,  in  lieu  of  the  merely  seasonal  manifestations  of  sexual 
aptitude  displayed  by  them  in  a  state  of  nature,  they  acquire  a  much  more 
sustained,  and  frequently  renewed,  capacity  for  reproduction,  and  with  it  comes 
the  exhibition  of  aptitude  in  the  characteristic  manner  peculiar  to  each  creature.. 
As  Mr.  Darwin  says,  “  Domestication,  as  a  general  rule,  increases  the  prolific¬ 
ness  of  animals  and  plants.”  Domestication  for  the  lower  females,  and 
civilisation  for  the  human  female,  have  respectively  so  operated  upon  their 
reproductive  systems  as  to  enhance  their  powers  and  repeat,  in  the  intensi¬ 
fication,  the  frequent  display  of  catamenial  phenomena. 

The  foregoing  evidence  appears  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
lower  females  present  phenomena  analogous  to  those  of  menstruation  in  the 
human  female,  and  even  to  prove  their  identity.  The  facts  also  seem  to 
justify  the  chief  inference  I  have  ventured  to  draw  from  them,  namely,  that 
the  function  is  subordinate  to  the  law  of  evolution,  and  is  related  mainly  to  the- 
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degree  of  evolution  to  which  the  sexual  system  has  attained,  such  evolution 
being  always  correlated  with  other  evidences  of  organic  development.  They 
enlighten  us  respecting  the  correlations  of  the  reproductive  functions  in  the 
mammalian  world  ;  they  show  us  the  singular  analogies  that  exist  between 
the  seasonal  rutting  and  delivery  of  the  lower  females,  and  the  still  observable 
tendency  to  commence  menstruation,  and  to  bring  forth  children,  in  the 
warmer  months,  of  the  human  female,  that  relic  of  a  primordial  seasonal 
aptitude  for  procreation,  the  impress  of  which  still  remains,  and,  to  some 
extent,  governs  the  breeding  times  of  humanity.  They  show  us  that  the 
rare  menstruation  at  long  intervals — six,  four,  or  three  months — of  girls  at 
puberty,  is  analogous  with  the  primitive  seasonal  heat  of  the  lower  creatures, 
and  is  a  repetition  of  a  reversion  to  an  ancestral  condition,  often  imitated 
again  at  the  decline  of  sexual  life.  These  and  allied  facts  will  find  their  appli¬ 
cation,  and  be  constantly  appealed  to  in  illustration  of  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  function  in  womankind  ;  and  I  trust  it  will  become  clear  to 
you  that  the  information  acquired  through  the  study  of  the  comparative 
physiology  of  menstruation  is  neither  superfluous  nor  useless,  either  in  the 
scientific  discussion  or  in  the  practical  application  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 


REWARDS  FOR  DISCOVERY  IN  DISEASE. 

Professor  Tyndall  remarked  lately  that  millions  of  human  beings  have 
died  in  order  that  other  millions  of  bacteria  might  live.  Innumerable  germs 
exist  which  resort  to  animal  bodies  as  their  grazing-ground.  Zymotic 
sickness  in  a  hundred  forms  results  from  their  natural  craving  for  sustenance.., 
No  one  has  been  more  active  than  Professor  Tyndall  in  combating  this 
pardonable  propensity.  He  has  for  years  past  been  engaged  in  boiling  and 
suffocating  and  starving  every  germ  he  could  bring  within  his  dominion. 
At  last  an  emotion  of  pity  has  stirred  even  him.  At  his  instance  and  that 
of  Professors  Sanderson  and  Simon,  who  have  been  as  uncompromising 
enemies  of  zymotic  germs  as  himself,  a  flag  of  truce  is  being  held  out  by 
the  Grocers’  Company.  That  worshipful  and  wealthy  guild  has,  as  we 
mentioned  yesterday,  offered  a  comfortable  home  for  one  class  of  germs,  if 
it  will  migrate  from  animal  substances  and  reside  where  it  is  bid.  The 
Grocers’  Company  is  willing  to  give  a  handsome  prize  for  the  best  improved 
dwellings  for  the  germs  of  cowpox.  It  desires  them  to  be  supplied  with 
sufficient  food,  and  to  be  encouraged  to  multiply  abundantly  and  indefinitely. 
There  are  Indian  philanthropists  so  benevolent  that  they  erect  hospitals  for 
infirm  or  destitute  animals,  from  elephants  down  to  fleas,  and  hire  human 
diet  for  the  forage  of  those  which  require  it.  The  hospitality  of  the  Grocers 
stops  one  stage  short  of  this.  A  condition  of  their  undertaking  is  that  the 
vaccine  contagium  shall  cultivate  itself  apart  from  the  animal  body.  But 
although  the  company  thus  limits  its  scale  of  nutriment,  it  guarantees  the 
ablest  and  most  vigilant  human  attendance  and  supervision.  The  liberality 
of  its  Quadrennial  Discovery  Premium  will  secure  the  best  intelligence  in 
the  scientific  world  for  the  office  of  steward  and  chamberlain  to  the  con¬ 
tagious  germs  to  be  lodged  and  looked  after  at  its  cost. 

All  this  trouble  is  not  to  be  expended  on  any  tribe  of  bacteria,  even  the  most 
respectable,  as  is  the  vaccine  contagium,  for  its  own  sake.  Though  the  germs 
will  not  thrive  the  worse  for  the  interested  motives  of  their  munificent  patrons 
and  hosts,  a  selfish  object  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  lavish  display  of  generosity. 
While  man  thinks  himself  the  lord  of  creation,  he  is  regarded  in  a  very 
different  light  by  other  descriptions  of  beings.  The  universe  is  full  of 
animalcules,  living  where  and  how  they  can,  with  a  distinct  predilection  for 
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animal  food.  When  they  have  the  opportunity  they  occupy  the  human  body* 
Zymotic  maladies  represent  their  ingenious  attempts  to  convert  it  into  lodging 
and  aliments.  Fortunately,  various  kinds  which  have  a  common  liking  for 
the  same  prey  are  unable  to  gratify  their  taste  without  coming  into  collision. 
Germs  of  cowpox  and  germs  of  smallpox  cannot  share  a  human  body  amica¬ 
bly  together.  Cowpox  eats  up  whatever  the  other  would  enjoy,  and  leaves, 
from  the  contagious  point  of  view,  a  desert  behind  it.  This  property  renders 
vaccine  contagium  so  desirable  an  inmate  that  science,  for  the  advantage  of 
humanity,  would  be  glad  to  increase  its  vigour  instead  of  treating  it  as  the 
ordinary  bottled  germs  of  Professor  Tyndall’s  laboratory.  The  problem  is 
how  far  the  germs  of  cowpox  possess  the  faculty  of  reproducing  and  rein¬ 
vigorating  themselves  independently  of  the  animal  substances  with  which  they 
prefer  to  amalgamate.  Incidentally,  the  effect  of  discovering  that  these  germs 
may  be  propagated  and  transmit  their  preventive  power  without  the  aid  of  an 
animal  medium  might  be  made  a  means  of  abating  vulgar  prejudices  against 
their  use.  Only  an  exceptionally  timid  and  susceptible  imagination  could 
apprehend  a  risk  of  incorporating  through  the  vaccine  germ  some  vicious 
vegetable  proclivity.  But  science  means  in  the  first  place  and  directly  to 
track  an  unknown  order  of  existence,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  practical 
destination  of  the  results  at  which  it  arrives.  Science  loves  the  latent  and 
unknown  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  Norman  kings  are  said  by  chroniclers  to 
Jiave  loved  the  greater  beast  of  chase.  The  presence  of  countless  legions  of 
animalcules  following  their  own  good  pleasure  in  the  universe,  marrying,  and 
giving  in  marriage,  making  peace  and  war,  without  census  or  registration,  is 
a  shame  and  grief  to  philosophy.  That  the  minute  and  sleepless  observation 
•of  years  is  necessary  to  grasp  the  clue  of  their  invisible  meanderings  is  nothing 
to  modern  research.  The  mediaeval  monk  gave  a  life  to  the  illumination  of 
a  missal.  A  modern  physicist  compresses  a  life  of  thought  and  reasoning  into 
four  years  of  watching  over  a  phial  without  reckoning  the  chance  that  a  rival 
insight  quicker  by  a  day  may  rob  his  investigations  of  the  glory  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  success. 

A  competition  such  as  this  announcement  invites  would  be  impossible  if 
science  did  not  comprise  within  the  ranks  of  its  votaries  a  multitude  of  minds 
willing  and  prepared  to  dedicate  themselves  from  an  absorbing  enthusiasm  to 
the  study  of  the  inner  provinces  of  nature.  Philosophy  needs  its  reserve  of 
intellectual  leisure  in  the  same  sense  in  which  men  of  leisure  are  useful  in 
politics,  and  in  art  and  letters.  Prosperous  ages  and  countries  keep  their 
leisurely  classes  on  the  terms  that  the  individuals  work  their  hardest  with 
slender  hope  of  fee  or  reward.  Science  at  the  present  moment  is  concen¬ 
trating  an  amount  of  skill  and  industry,  which  otherwise  invested  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  of  mitres  and  ermine,  on  inquiries  from  which  human  health  and 
happiness  will  gain  much  and  the  investigators  little  or  nothing.  It  is  one  of 
the  luxuries  of  civilization  that  it  can  despatch,  on  the  instant,  a  relief  gang 
of  trained  pioneers  on  whatever  enterprise  may  be  most  likely  to  conduce  to 
ats  convenience.  They  are  workmen  who  never  strike  for  wages  or  shorter 
hours.  Generally,  they  are  unconscious  that  they  are  not  toiling  simply  for 
their  own  profit.  When  they  are  told  to  direct  their  ^exertions  to  a  spot  at 
which  especial  benefits  are  promised  to  human  life,  they  accept  the  commis¬ 
sion  as  gratefully  as  if  the  kindness  were  to  them.  A  gift  of  a  thousand 
pounds  for  information  of  immense  importance  to  mankind  will  appear  to 
them  a  reward  for  doing  what  they  like  best.  Yet  money  could  not  be  more 
remuneratively  bestowed ;  and  it  is  an  argument  for  dealing  gently  with  laid- 
up  corporate  riches  that  they  furnish  a  fund  for  similar  grants.  As  a  land 
may  gain  by  a  class  not  obliged  to  toil  after  money-making,  so  it  may  gain 
by  the  possession  of  a  certain  proportion  of  capital  at  leisure.  Money  gener¬ 
ally  has  its  indispensable  ends,  from  which  it  refuses  to  be  diverted.  Daily 
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practical  wants  are  inexorable,  and  ordain  for  the  majority  of  incomes  their 
commonplace  aims  and  purposes.  A  great  livery  company  has  its  unappro¬ 
priated  revenue,  which  it  is  free  to  invest  as  it  pleases.  At  one  time  the  public 
was  disposed  to  suspect  that  the  whole  was  simply  squandered,  and  appear¬ 
ances  pointed  that  way.  For  the  last  few  years  an  altered  temper  has  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  civic  expenditure  and  in  civic  administration.  The  institution 
of  a  Quadrennial  Discovery  Prize  by  a  city  company  was  itself  marvellous  and 
admirable.  The  appointment  of  a  scientific  committee  to  advise  the  Court 
seems  more  surprising  still.  No  bodies  in  existence  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  once  to  have  less  connection  with  research,  except  with  the  culinary 
art,  than  the  London  guilds.  If  they  follow  vigorously  their  new  system  of 
endowing  technical  education  and  subsidizing  the  exploration  of  the  dark 
places  of  nature,  the  accustomed  sarcasms  on  their  character  and  practices 
will  come  to  be  believed  a  vulgar  error. —  The  Times.  x 


THE  FELLOWSHIP  DEGREE. 

At  an  examination  for  this  degree,  held  by  the  Examining  Board  of  the 
Royal  College  on  June  8th,  four  candidates  presented  themselves,  of  whom 
three  passed.  These  were,  C.  Sheather,  London  ;  W.  B.  Walters  and  E.  T., 
Cheesman,  both  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Department. 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL  VETERINARY  SURGEON 

TO  THE  ARMY. 

As  the  period  for  which  the  appointment  of  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to 
the  Army  is  held  is  limited  to  seven  years,  Mr.  Collins’  tenure  of  office  expired 
on  the  28th  ult.  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief, 
having  spontaneously  offered  the  appointment  to  Inspecting  Veterinary 
Surgeon  Dr.  George  Fleming,  he  has  accepted  it ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  while  the  interests,  reputation,  and  advancement  of  the  Department  will 
be  as  carefully  attended  to  as  they  have  been  in  the  hands  of  his  able  prede¬ 
cessor,  the  welfare  of  the  entire  profession  will  be  as  warmly  promoted  by  him 
as  heretofore. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  County  Hotel, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  May  25th,  1880,  the  President,  D.  M’Gregor,  Esq., 
Bedlington,  in  the  chair. 

There  were  present :  Messrs.  G.  Hunting  and  C.  S.  Hunting,  South 
Hetton  ;  Grieve,  Blaydon,  Dudgeon,  and  Stevenson,  Sunderland  ;  Awde,, 
Stockton;  Pringle,  Gateshead  ;  Mulvey,  Bishop  Auckland;  Nisbet,  Fence 
Houses  ;  Farrow,  junior,  and  Peele,  Durham  ;  Sheather,  London  ;  Elphick, 
Stevenson,  Wilson,  W.  Hunter,  and  the  Secretary,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Letters  and  telegrams  of  apology  for  non-attendance  were  read  from 
Professors  Duguid  and  Walley,  T.  Greaves,  Esq.,  Manchester,  and  several 
members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Blanch,  of  Thornley,  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the 
Association. 
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The  President  then  read  his  inaugural  address  as  follows 

Gentlemen, — As  you  have  been  pleased  to  elect  me  as  your  President 
for  the  ensuing  year,  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  conferred 
on  me,  and  though  I  feel  incompetent  to  fill  the  place  of  many  able  men 
who  have  been  Presidents  of  this  Society  since  its  commencement  some 
nineteen  years  ago,  I  have  accepted  the  distinction,  feeling  assured  that  the 
members  will  be  patient  and  lenient  towards  my  deficiencies  in  conducting 
these  meetings. 

In  looking  back  to  the  first  meeting  of  this  Society  in  1864,  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  there  are  still  a  number  of  the  original  members  present.  Some 
death  has  removed,  others  change  of  residence.  Amongst  the  latter,  Mr. 
Armitage,  the  founder  of  the  Society.  I  understand  he  has  left  the  pro¬ 
fession,  but  I  hope  he  is  flourishing  in  his  new  sphere,  and  that  some  day 
we  may  have  him  in  our  midst  again.  At  one  time,  through  the  luke¬ 
warmness  of  some  of  the  members,  this  Society  collapsed,  and  remained 
dormant  for  a  time  ;  but  again  it  revived,  and  now  I  am  pleased  to  see  it 
flourishing,  and  hope  it  may  long  continue  to  bear  good  fruit. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  there  are  none  of  us  but  can  say  they  have  reaped 
some  benefit  from  our  meetings.  For  myself,  I  must  say  I  have  derived 
great  benefit,  and  so  must  all  country  practitioners.  They  have  fewer 
opportunities  of  intercourse  with  their,  professional  brethren  than  those  in 
large  towns,  and  are  apt  to  get  rusty,  running  in  the  same  groove  year  after 
year.  Even  though  they  do  read  the  veterinary  journals  it  does  not  keep 
them  up  to  the  mark  as  do  our  friendly  meetings,  interchanging  ideas, 
giving  the  history  of  peculiar  cases,  and  eliciting  different  views  of  such 
cases,  but  all  with  the  same  object  of  elucidating  truth.  As  the  aim  of  all 
associations  is  the  elevation  of  the  profession,  and  the  discussion  of  subjects 
important  to  veterinary  science  and  the  general  public,  these  aims  shall,  I 
assure  you,  not  be  lost  sight  of  during  my  term  of  office,  and  any  feeble 
stimulus  I  can  afford  shall  be  heartily  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
profession. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  gone  into  the  pupilage  question  in  my  paper, 
but  that  was  so  ably  handled  by  Mr.  Stephenson  at  our  last  meeting  that 
there  is  little  left  to  say.  I  think,  however,  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
were  against  it,  and  I  for  one  hope  it  will  not  become  law,  knowing  well  it 
will  debar  many  good  men  from  entering  the  profession.  As  Mr.  Stephenson 
said,  let  the  examinations  be  as  strict  as  they  can  be  made,  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  but  do  not  put  such  an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  a  poor  man,  who 
has  a  love  for  animals,  and  may  have  an  inherent  aptitude  for  the  practice  of 
veterinary  surgery,  and  who,  if  the  way  to  trying  to  pass  was  made  easy 
u  pecuniarily,’’  would,  by  his  own  perseverance  and  good  common-sense,  pull 
through  creditably,  where  those  having  advantages  far  above  him  might  fail. 
In  the  medical  profession  the  old  apprenticeship  clause  has  been  set  aside 
for,  I  believe,  the  last  sixty  years  ;  and  if  they  saw  the  futility  of  such  an  act, 
I  don’t  see  why  we  should  try  to  make  it  compulsory  in  our  pro¬ 
fession. 

In  reference  to  the  change  in  the  Examining  Board,  I  regret,  in  one  sense, 
that  we  should  have  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  So  many  eminent  men  have  been  connected  with  the  Board 
since  the  Royal  College  was  incorporated.  Yea  !  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  the  world  has  ever  produced,  such  as  Syme,  etc:  Although  it  cannot 
but  be  deeply  deplored  by  all  whose  sympathies  extend  beyond  the  limits  ot 
our  own  profession  that  we  should  lose  the  co-operation  of  such  eminent  men, 
still  I  think  no  valid  objection  can  be  urged  against  the  new  system,  that  the 
Examiners  should  all  belong  to  the  veterinary  profession.  At  the  same  time, 
were  there  a  little  more  fraternising,  both  socially  and  professionally,  between. 
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the  two  professions,  it  would  be  better  for  both,  as  each  can  assist  the  other 
in  many  ways. 

The  subject  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  in  my  inaugural  address  is  one  that 
has  of  late  been  above  all  others  the  most  frequently  before  this  and  other 
societies,  and  also  the  general  public  ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  yet  quite 
exhausted.  I  mean  Influenza  Fever,  or  “  Pink-eye,”  a  name  it  has  recently 
received,  but  how,  or  from  what  source,  I  have  never  learned,  but  I  think  it 
must  be  a  “  Yankee  ”  term. 

In  commenting  on  this  disease,  which  every  now  and  then  visits  us  in  such 
a  malignant  form,  I  may  point  out  that  it  is  no  new  disease,  but  has  been 
prevalent  in  this  and  other  European  countries  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  ;  and  had  there  been  any  writers  on  diseases  of  the  lower  animals  before 
then,  I  daresay  we  would  have  had  statistics  showing  that  the  same  disease 
had  prevailed  centuries  before. 

The  oldest  book  on  veterinary  medicine  to  which  I  have  had  access  is 
Mr.  Boardman’s  “Veterinary  Dictionary,”  published  in  1805,  and  he 
describes  the  symptoms  of  Influenza  much  the  same  as  we  find  them  now  ; 
and  he  quotes  from  an  older  writer  (Mr.  Gibson)  as  follows: — “The 
Jaundice  with  the  staggers  are  sometimes  epidemical  ;  there  have  been 
many  horses  seized  with  this  malady.”  It  is  described  to  have  occurred 
more  remarkably  in  some  seasons  than  others,  and  generally  about  the  end 
of  spring  or  beginning  of  summer.  It  is  no  other  than  a  bilious  fever,  and 
seems  to  be  the  same  mentioned  by  “  Soleysel  ”  in  his  chapter  on  “  Diseases 
of  the  head  caused  by  choleric  humours,”  which  brought  a  great  mortality 
among  the  horses  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Germany  in  the  years  1660 
and  1661,  and  afterwards  in  1669  and  1670. 

This  is  seldom  universal  or  of  long  continuance  in  Britain,  but  when  it 
comes  it  proves  fatal  to  a  great  number  of  horses,  probably  for  want  of 
knowing  the  true  origin  and  source  from  whence  arise  those  various  symp¬ 
toms,  by  which  the  head  and  the  whole  body  also  are  so  considerably 
affected. 

Gamgee,  in  his  “Domestic  Animals  in  Health  and  Disease,”  says  : — “We 
can  trace  back  to  1819  distinct  outbreaks  of  the  same  Influenza  that  we  wit¬ 
ness  occasionally  at  the  present  day.” 

In  1862,  shortly  after  I  came  to  the  north  of  England,  there  was  a  pretty 
severe  outbreak  at  some  of  the  collieries,  introduced  then,  as  it  invariably 
has  been  since,  by  new  animals  from  dealers  being  put  down  the  pits  shortly 
after  purchase,  or  during  the  incubative  stage,  and  we  lost  several  ponies, 
principally  from  congested  lungs  and  liver. 

Again,  in  1876,  it  broke  out  in  Backworth  Pit  as  what  would  now  be 
termed  “  Pink-eye.”  I  recollect,  when  I  was  sent  for,  the  horsekeeper  telling 
me  that  a  lot  of  the  ponies  were  going  blind,  and  when  I  first  saw  them  I 
was  inclined  to  believe  we  had  “  Enzootic  Ophthalmia.”  Many  of  the  ponies 
had  their  eyes  so  inflamed  that  the  mucous  membranes  were  protruding,  a 
small  stream  of  water  running  down  the  cheeks  from  each  eye,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  mouth  hot,  pulse  ranging  from  50  to  70.  The  thermometer  was  not  in 
use  then,  so  I  cannot  give  the  temperature,  but  it  must  have  been  pretty 
high.  I  had  never  seen  Influenza  in  this  form  before,  but  after  examining 
and  watching  the  cases  for  a  day  I  concluded  it  was  this  disease,  and  was 
corroborated  in  this  by  Mr.  Hunting,  who  saw  them  a  few  days  after.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  often  seen  the  same  symptoms  shown.  The  disease  had 
been  introduced  by  a  young  pony  put  down  the  pit  a  week  previous  to  the 
outbreak,  but  it  showed  no  symptoms  of  the  disease  itself,  having  probably 
only  recovered  from  it  when  we  bought  it.  In  this  outbreak  it  was  not 
nearly  so  contagious  as  it  has  been  recently,  as  out  of  some  seventy  horses 
and  ponies,  in  stables  all  connected  with  each  other,  only  twenty- six  were 
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affected.  There  were  no  deaths,  and  the  worst  cases  were  better  in  six  and 
eight  days.  Some  were  fit  for  work  in  three  and  four  days. 

I  had  no  very  serious  outbreak  again  until  July  of  1 88 1.  On  the  6th  of 
that  month  eight  ponies  were  bought  by  the  Seaton  Delaval  Coal  Company 
from  a  dealer  in  the  county  of  Durham.  One  of  them,  a  six-year- old  pony,, 
said  to  have  come  direct  from  hard  work,  was  put  down  the  pit  immediately,., 
as  we  were  in  much  need  of  him.  This  was  against  our  rule,  as  for  many 
years  previous  to  this  no  horse  or  pony  was  allowed  to  be  put  into  pit  for 
at  least  a  fortnight  after  purchase  ;  but  necessity  has  no  law.  This  pony 
never  showed  any  symptoms  of  disease  itself,  but  ten  days  afterwards  one 
pony  fell  dead  at  work  from  Congested  Lungs,  and  several  others  were  showing 
symptoms  of  Influenza  Fever.  It  also  made  its  appearance  amongst  the 
other  new  ponies  which  were  in  the  field  at  bank. 

I  immediately  took  steps  to  prevent  any  animal  being  worked  -when  under 
the  fever,  by  examining  them  minutely,  daily,  and  having  those  affected 
removed  to  a  stable  by  themselves,  and  used  disinfectants  freely  through  all 
the  stables.  The  disease,  however,  spread  rapidly  until  nearly  the  whole  stud 
was  affected. 

By  the  end  of  September  the  disease  died  out,  with  loss  of  two  ponies  and 
two  horses  out  of  fifty-six  cases.  One  pony  and  one  horse  died  while  at  work, 
by  being  put  to  work  while  under  the  influence  of  the  disease.  One  pony 
died  from  a  clot  of  fibrine  forming  in  the  heart  ;  and  one  horse  from  irritative 
fever  and  Laminitis  of  all  four  feet,  the  result  of  the  disease.  Several  of  these 
cases  resulted  in  Laminitis. 

In  a  neighbouring  pit  belonging  to  the  same  owners  one  case  of  a  very 
virulent  type  occurred  (carried  there  by  the  head  horsekeeper),  but  it  was 
immediately  removed  to  an  old  stable,  and  a  temporary  loose-box  prepared, and 
one  man  attended  it  and  no  others,  which  was  the  means  of  checking  it  here, 
as  we  had  no  others.  This  case  recovered,  but  resulted  in  Chronic  Laminitis. 

As  a  sequel  of  the  outbreak  here,  I  may  mention  that  several  of  the  worst 
cases  amongst  the  heavy  horses, 'after  recovery,  being  too  heavily  worked, 
became  subject  to  Disease  of  the  Bowels,  and  several  died  from  ruptured 
bowels,  showing  that  the  muscular  system  was  so  weakened  that  from  slight- 
disorders  the  muscular  coats  of  the  intestines  easily  give  way. 

On  February,  1882,  “Pink-eye”  again  made  its  appearance  at  Ashington 
Colliery,  brought  by  some  ponies  from  Newcastle.  All  the  farm  horses  were 
first  affected,  then  the  coal-cart  horses  ;  sixteen  in  all  were  ill,  but  all  re¬ 
covered.  To  prevent  the  disease  getting  into  the  pits,  neither  I  nor  the  farm 
steward,  who  had  the  management  of  all  the  animals,  ever  went  down  the 
pits  while  the  disease  existed  above-ground  ;  but  on  March  the  4th  two  ponies 
fell  dead  at  work  in  the  pit,  and  on  making  a  post-mortem  examination  on 
these,  I  found  that  Influenza  Fever  was  the  cause  of  death,  and  told  the  owners  so. 
How  it  got  there  I  cannot  tell,  as  every  precaution  had  been  used.  It  soon 
spread,  as  when  I  visited  the  pit  for  the  first  time  I  found  six  ponies  affected. 
As  trade  was  brisk  at  the  time,  the  owners  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  the  pit  at  work,  and  that  they  would  purchase  as  many  new 
animals  as  were  necessary  to  do  so.  I  told  them  the  great  danger  was 
working  the  animals  when  affected,  and  that  to  introduce  new  animals  was 
only  to  prolong  the  affection,  and  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  introduce 
hand  putting  for  a  time.  This  was  done  ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  April  the 
pit  was  clear  of  disease,  and  on  full  work ;  had  not  lost  a  day’s  work  during 
the  time,  and  they  were  not  many  scores  per  day  short  at  any  time  while  the 
disease  prevailed.  Out  of  fifty-nine  cases,  two  ponies  and  one  horse  died. 
The  ponies  dying  before  I  saw  them,  the  horse  from  Congested  Lungs.  Only  . 
three  ponies  and  one  horse  escaped  being  affected  out  of  a  stud  of  sixty-three 
horses  and  ponies. 
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Now  comes  a  peculiar  incident  in  the  spreading  of  this  disease.  About 
the  middle  of  April  the  same  year,  a  neighbouring  farm  to  this  colliery,  the 
horses  of  which  had  been  daily  going  and  coming  for  coals,  etc.,  had  escaped 
so  far.  An  entire  horse  belonging  to  Newcastle  (“  Perfection  ”  by 
name),  I  learned  afterwards,  had  “  Pink-eye  ”  in  early  part  of  year,  and 
was  attended  by  Mr.  Elphick,  served  a  mare  there,  and  in  about  a  week  after¬ 
wards  the  mare  had  Influenza  Fever,  and  a  few  days  after  every  horse  on  the 
farm  was  affected.  The  next  farm  to  this  the  horse  served  another  mare  with 
foal  at  foot,  and  some  days  after  both  mare  and  foal  were  very  bad.  The 
foal  was  perfectly  blind  for  some  days,  and  I  was  afraid  would  not  recover. 
However,  by  careful  nursing  both  mare  and  foal  did  recover.  I  traced  the 
spreading  of  the  disease  by  this  horse  to  seven  different  farms  in  my  own 
neighbourhood,  always  making  its  appearance  in  the  mare  served  first.  I 
also  learned  that  this  horse  infected  several  mares  in  the  county  of 
Durham. 

Now  this  is  a  matter  for  investigation.  Was  the  horse  the  medium  of 
contagion,  from  the  poison  not  being  thoroughly  eliminated  from  its  system 
since  its  illness  some  months  previous  ?  Or  had  the  mare  at  Ashington 
contracted  the  disease  at  the  colliery,  and  been  in  the  incubative  stage  when 
served  ?  And  if  so,  would  she  have  come  in  season,  or  remained  in  season  so  as 
to  take  the  horse  ?  I  was  inclined  to  the  latter  hypothesis  until  a  day  or  two 
ago,  when  I  went  to  the  owner  of  the  horse,  and  also  the  man  who  travelled 
him,  when  they  confessed  to  me  that  the  first  mare  the  horse  served  last  year 
had  “  Pink-eye  ”  seven  or  eight  days  afterwards,  and  he,  the  owner,  had  no 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  from  the  horse  that  all  the  mares  were 
affected,  and  that  he  had  to  stop  travelling  him  long  before  the  end  of  the 
season. 

I  may  mention  that  when  the  man  was  taxed  for  spreading  the  disease,  he 
carried  a  certificate  of  health  from  some  veterinary  surgeon,  and  showed  it 
to  all  farmers,  saying  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  means  of  carrying 
infection. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  shown  in  this  outbreak,  in  the  susceptibility 
of  some  animals  to  contract  the  disease,  and  the  non-susceptibility  of  others. 
On  one  farm  where  two  mares  were  served  the  same  day,  one  had  the 
disease  and  was  barren  ;  the  other  had  not,  and  has  this  year  a  foal.  I 
know  also  that  the  horse  left  several  foals,  so  that  all  could  not  have  been 
affected.  This  proves  that  though  ail  had  the  germs  of  disease  sown  in 
them,  each  had  not  the  requisite  soil  for  its  development. 

All  mares  that  were  affected  were  barren. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1882,  this  disease  was  also  introduced  to  Bedling- 
ton  Colliery  by  a  horse  in  which  symptoms  showed  a  few  days  after  its 
arrival.  Other  seven  horses  were  affected,  but  being  immediately  removed 
to  a  hospital  was  the  means  of  checking  its  spread.  None  of  these  were 
very  bad  cases. 

On  the  19th  of  December  it  again  made  its  appearance  at  Bedlington 
Colliery,  and  in  the  most  virulent  form  that  ever  I  have  had  to  contend  with. 
We  had  received  two  new  horses  on  the  17th  of  November  from  Durham, 
where,  I  afterwards  learned,  the  disease  prevailed.  One  of  these  horses  had 
been  blistered  on  sides  and  throat.  We  kept  them  separate  from  all  others 
for  three  weeks,  and,  seeming  all  right  and  working  well,  they  were  then 
placed  alongside  other  horses  in  stable.  On  the  19th  of  December,  a  horse 
standing  next  to  one  of  these  new  ones  was  said  by  the  horsekeeper  to  be 
foundered  on  all  his  feet.  On  visiting  him  I  found  the  animal  suffering  from 
severe  Inflammation  of  Lungs  and  high  Fever  ;  pulse  70,  and  temperature 
log.  Laminitis  it  undoubtedly  had  also,  and  in  all  four  feet,  so  bad  that  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  shoes  removed. 
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Next  morning  the  pulse  was  imperceptible,  and  temperature  jo8°,  the 
highest  I  had  ever  recorded.  Death  took  place  that  same  day. 

I  found  out  afterwards  that  this  horse  had  been  dull  and  sluggish  at  work 
for  a  day  or  two  previous  to  this,  and  had  been  partially  off  his  food  for 
several  days  ;  but  as  he  was  grossly  fat  no  notice  was  taken  of  this. 

Post-mortem  examination  showed  the  lungs  in  a  frightful  state  ;  both, 
when  cut  into,  were  like  great  clots  of  coagulated  blood  ;  neither  bronchi 
nor  blood-vessels  perceptible,  and  when  pressed,  could  be  broken  up  like 
blood  clot.  The  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  contained  a  large  clot  of  fibrine, 
and  the  right  a  quantity  of  black  liquid  blood.  The  liver  was  much  enlarged 
and  of  a  yellow  colour. 

On  the  26th  of  December  another  horse  was  brought  in  from  work  suffer-' 
ing  from  Inflammation  of  Lungs  so  bad,  that  I  did  not  expect  he  would  live 
many  hours.  Pulse  was  80,  and  temperature  105T5;  that  peculiar  expression 
of  countenance  expressive  of  Congested  Lungs,  protruding  head,  with  fore 
legs  set  apart,  etc.  On  applying  hot-water  cloths  to  the  chest  continuously 
for  two  hours,  allowing  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  cold  water  to  drink,  etc.,  the 
dangerous  symptoms  abated,  breathing  became  less  hurried,  more  cheerful 
countenance,  and  he  began  to  pick  a  little  food.  On  the  27th  looked  much 
improved,  and  I  had  hopes  of  recovery. 

On  the  28th,  however,  colicky  pains  came  on,  and  from  rolling  about 
under  the  spasms  aggravated  the  lung  affection,  and  death  took  place  the 
same  night.  Post-mortem  appearances  were  much  the  same  as  last  case. 

On  thinking  over  these  two  cases,  I  concluded  that  they  had  been  under 
the  fever  for  some  days  before  they  were  taken  notice  of,  and  knowing  well 
what  I  had  to  contend  with,  I  determined  that  no  others  should  suffer  under 
the  same  disadvantages.  I  commenced  by  carefully  examining  every  animal 
in  stable  night  and  morning,  and  took  the  temperature  of  every  one  once  a 
day.  Whenever  I  found  the  temperature  above  ioi|°,  had  the  animal 
removed  to  hospital.  The  stables  were  whitewashed  with  hot  lime,  the 
channels  washed  daily  with  J  eyes’  disinfectant  and  plenty  of  water,  and 
used  other  disinfectants  freely  ;  but  all  was  of  no  avail  in  checking  the 
spread  of  the  disease  ;  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  no  more  deaths, 
though  several  were  so  bad  that  they  were  despaired  of  both  by  myself  and 
others.  Out  of  thirty  valuable  horses,  twenty-seven  became  affected  ;  all 
were  more  or  less  affected  in  lungs,  some  of  them  very  bad.  One  had  suppu¬ 
ration  and  abscess  of  left  lung,  large  quantities  of  pus  being  expectorated,  and 
a  very  foetid  breath  existed  for  a  considerable  time  after  recovery.  Several 
of  the  worst  cases  have  yet  (four  months  after  recovery),  on  a  little  extra 
exertion,  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  a  weakness  of  the  heart’s  action,  no 
doubt  from  films  of  fibrine  adhering  to  the  valves  of  the  heart.  Many  of 
these,  cases  had  diarrhoea  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  appearance  of 
disease,  and  I  found  that  in  this,  as  in  former  outbreaks,  those  cases  accom¬ 
panied  by  diarrhoea  got  sooner  well  than  those  not  so  affected,  showing,  to  my 
mind,  that  the  poison  was  more  quickly  eliminated  from  the  system  by  watery 
evacuations. 

Only  three  horses  out  of  thirty  escaped  the  disease.  One  was  an  old 
horse,  one  had  the  disease  in  March  of  1882,  and  the  other,  the  new  horse, 
which  I  blamed  for  bringing  the  infection.  I  have  found  that  animals  that 
have  had  the  disease  once  will  not  readily  take  it  a  second  time,  but  would 
not  like  to  say  they  will  not. 

On  January  23rd  we  were  clear  of  disease,  and  all  were  fit  for  light  work, 
a  little  over  one  month  from  its  outbreak.  Since  then  there  has  been  no 
fresh  outbreak  in  my  own  practice,  and  I  believe  the  country  is  clear  of  it 
at  the  present  time. 

I  have  found  from  experience  that  where  animals  are  worked,  let  it  be 
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"ever  so  lightly,  after  fever  has  set  in,  the  chances  of  recovery  are  small ; 
therefore  perfect  rest  is  essential.  As  there  is  frequently  a  tendency  to  fever 
of  the  feet,  I  have  all  the  shoes  pulled  off  at  the  early  stage.  This  not  only 
relieves  the  hoofs,  but  also  allows  the  animal  more  freedom  to  move  when 
there  is  great  debility.  Fresh  air  in  abundance  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
with  cold  water  to  drink.  This,  with  good  nursing,  grooming,  etc.,  I  have 
mainly  depended  on  for  pulling  through  even  the  worst  of  cases.  Get  men 
that  can  be  depended  on  to  attend  your  patients  night  and  day  ;  have  the 
legs  hand-rubbed  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  warm  flannel  bandages 
applied  loosely  from  hoof  to  above  knees  and  hocks  ;  the  bandages  while 
off  to  be  hanging  beside  a  fire,  or,  what  is  better,  placed  in  an  oven,  and 
always  put  on  warm  and.  perfectly  dry,  the  whole  body  frequently  groomed, 
and  then  sheeted.  Let  them  be  enticed  twenty  times  a  day,  if  necessary,  to 
eat  little  bits  of  anything  they  will  take  from  the  hand  ;  bread  I  have  found 
good  when  all  else  was  refused.  The  same  way  with  fluids ;  hay-tea,  linseed- 
tea,  oatmeal  gruel,  etc.  I  have  over  and  over  again  seen  when  an  animal 
’was  unable  to  move  from  the  corner  of  his  box,  when  attended  to  in  this  way, 
would  take  a  little  nourishment  now  and  again  from  the  hand  ;  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  note  the  changes  in  animals  that  are  well  nursed  and  cared  for. 
Giving  drenches  I  have  discarded,  and  what  medicine  I  give  is  always  in 
bolus.  An  expert  can  even  give  quantities  of  stimulants  in  form  of  ball 
without  the  least  disturbance  to  the  patient,  whereas  the  very  lifting  of  the 
Lead  to  administer  a  drench,  when  there  is  great  debility,  is  sufficient  to 
cause  death  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  many  animals  are  killed 
by  pouring  medicines  in  in  form  of  drench.  When  there  is  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  I  think  there  is  benefit  derived  from  hot-water  cloths,  and  even 
mustard  applied  sparingly ;  but  I  think  severe  blistering  very  objectionable, 
-as  it  only  \rritates  the  animal  and  increases  the  weakness,  a  thing  you  should 
of  all  others  avoid.  Nursing  and  plenty  of  pure  air,  I  maintain,  are  every¬ 
thing  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

That  Influenza  Fever  is  highly  contagious  I  think  no  one  who  has  seen 
much  of  it  will  dispute,  and  that  like  all  infectious  and  contagious  diseases 
it  is  a  specific,  and  has  a  specific  poison  germ  of  its  own,  the  same  as  Scarlet 
Fever  and  Smallpox  in  the  human  subject. 

That  it  is  readily  transmissible  from  one  animal  to  another,  from  the  incu¬ 
bative  stage  up  to  some  weeks  after  recovery,  and  in  some  instances  is  com¬ 
municable  even  to  the  human  subject,  as  testified  by  myself  in  several 
instances,  when  I  have  seen  the  attendant  laid  up  for  a  time  by  the  same 
fever ;  and  a  doctor  of  this  city  told  me  that  while  the  disease  was  so  viru¬ 
lent  amongst  the  horses  last  winter  it  also  was  epidemical  in  the  human 
•species.  That  when  once  introduced  in  this  country,  it  is  kept  up  and 
propagated  principally  by  unscrupulous  horse-dealers,  who  not  only  conceaL 
the  existence  of  disease,  but  deny  they  have  it,  sending  out  animals  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  when  in  the  incubative  stage.  That  it  is  also  propagated 
by  foul  and  unhealthy  stables  and  bad  management  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
by  public  water-troughs,  or  even  ponds  by  the  roadside,  which  are  open  to 
all  comers,  etc. 

I  believe  the  mortality  in  towns  is  much  greater  than  in  the  country, 
mainly  owing  to  having  purer  air  and  less  crowding  in  the  country. 

That  the  disease  should  come  under  the  “  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act”  in  a  modified  form  I  think  is  necessary,  and  I  think  that  some  day  it 
will  do  so.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  country  of  late  years  will  be  the  means 
of  inducing  Parliament  to  pass  some  Act  to  put  a  stop  to  unscrupulous 
dealers  and  others  who  knowingly  send  out  animals  to  all  parts  from  infected 
stables. 

Gentlemen,  the  important  question  for  us  to  consider  is,  what  is  the  cause 
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of  these  periodical  outbreaks,  assuming  such  a  malignant  type  at  one  period,,, 
and  so  much  less  at  another?  Is  it  that  a  specially  poisonous  germ  is  de¬ 
veloped  at  one  particular  time  more  than  another?  or  is  it  owing  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  animals  at  times,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  “  germ ” 
is  twofold  more  serious  than  at  others  ?  Or  is  it  owing  to  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  causes  the  same  disease  to  become  so  malignant  at  one  time, 
and  to  assume  so  mild  a  form  at  others?  These  are  questions  that  have 
often  passed  through  my  mind,  and,  I  doubt  not,  have  also  yours.  I  put  this 
before  you  now,  in  the  hope  that  the  old  proverb  may  be  fulfilled  to-night — 
“  In  a  multitude  of  councillors  there  is  wisdom.5’ 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  observed  that  there  was  much 
matter  for  thought  and  discussion  in  the  President’s  address,  its  further  con¬ 
sideration  was  adjourned  to  the  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  discussion  on  the  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  (subject,  “Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  Contagiosa  ”)  was  then  resumed.  Mr.  Stephenson  exhibited  a 
most  interesting  specimen  of  portions  of  lungs  from  a  cow  slaughtered  while 
suffering  from  Pleuro-pneumonia  Contagiosa,  showing  that  a  portion  of  the 
lung  which  had  been  at  some  former  time  attacked  with  the  disease  was 
encysted  and  partially  detached  ;  and  in  other  portions  of  the  lungs  patches 
of  tissue  more  recently  invaded  by  the  disease.  This  animal  had  been  on 
the  farm  for  some  months,  and  was  apparently  healthy  until  a  few  days 
before  slaughter,  but  the  post-mortem  examination  proved  that  for  a  long  time 
past  she  had  been  capable  of  transmitting  the  disease.  A  lively  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  all  present  joined. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  valuable  address,  and  to  Mr. 
Stephenson  for  his  interesting  specimens,  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  was  afterwards  held  in  the  dining¬ 
room  of  the  hotel,  and  was  well  attended  by  the  members  and  their  friends. 
The  cloth  having  been  removed,  and  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  duly 
honoured,  a  number  of  prominent  veterinary  topics  were  discussed,  and. 
a  most  enjoyable  evening  spent.  William  W.  Smart,  Hon.  Secretary. 


CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  3rd  May,  the  following  Fellows  were 
present  : — Messrs.  J.  Rowe,  G.  R.  Dudgeon,  A.  B.  Daniel,  A.  Broad,  H.  W. 
Caton,  G.  Gray,  C.  Sheather,  F.  W.  Wragg,  J.  Broad,  Arthur  Broad,  T. 
Moore,  and  H.  K.  Shaw,  who  occupied  the  chair.  Among  the  visitors  present 
were  Messrs.  W.  F.  Mulvey  (Bishop  Auckland)  and  D.  Dudgeon  (Sunderland). 

The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hunting’s  essay  (“  Bent  Legs  in 
Horses  ”)  was  commenced  by 

Mr.  Daniel,  who  said  that  the  horses  of  the  Tramway  Company  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Hunting  had  been  for  some  time  under  his  supervision  ;  they  were 
shod  according  to  an  American  system,  the  features  of  which  were  that  the 
shoes  were  fitted  cold,  and  the  heels  lowered  to  bring  the  frog  well  on  to  the 
ground.  The  lameness  so  prevalent  proceeded  almost  entirely  from  bruised 
heels,  though  he  did  not  think  the  percentage  of  bent  legs  from  this  cause 
was  so  great  as  had  been  stated  by  the  essayist.  Another  injurious  part  of 
the  system  was  the  absence  of  toe-clips,  as  the  shoes  were  forced  back  upon 
the  heels.  He  considered  Mr.  Hunting  was  quite  right  in  attributing  bent 
legs  to  pain  in  the  feet. 

Mr.  Sheather  thought  the  number  of  bent  legs  due  to  pain  below 
the  knee  was  not  so  high  as  the  essayist  had  imagined,  his  experience 
with  regard  to  the  tramway  horses  having  mainly  originated  that  opinion. 
He  knew  numbers  of  horses  with  bent  legs  which  were  well  shod  and  had. 
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no  disease  in  their  feet.  In  the  instance  given  by  Mr.  Hunting  the  shoeing 
was  undoubtedly  bad,  and  failure  alone  could  result  from  the  carrying  out 
of  such  principles  ;  yet  he  did  not  think  the  bent  condition  of  limb  was 
wholly  due  to  pain  in  the  feet :  in  some  instances  he  thought  it  might  be 
produced  solely  by  the  style  of  shoeing  ;  the  American  shoe  was  not  so 
thick  at  the  heels  as  the  English,  and  therefore  more  strain  was  put  upon 
the  flexor  muscles  by  their  use.  He  also  alluded  to  the  great  muscular 
exertion  required  for  the  frequent  starting  of  the  heavy  trams,  thinking  this 
would  tend  to  account  for  much  weakness  of  limb,  and  then  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  flexor  muscles  received  assistance  in  supporting  the 
weight  of  the  body  from  two  “  bracing  ”  structures,  a  band  of  ligamentous 
tissue  opposite  the  lower  third  of  the  radius,  and  a  strong  ligament  just 
below  the  knee.  To  relieve  strain  upon  the  flexor  muscles  the  horse  bends 
his  knee,  and  allows  these  ligaments  to  take  a  great  share  of  the  weight. 
He  had  frequently  found  them  thickened  and  sprained  in  bent-legged  horses, 
and  said  it  was  matter  of  ordinary  observation  that  horses,  to  ease  their 
limbs,  endeavoured  to  stand  with  their  heels  on  higher  ground  than  their 
toes,  so  as  to  relax  the  flexors.  He  had  found  tips  injurious,  from  the  greater 
strain  put  upon  the  tendons. 

Mr.  Broad  considered  Mr.  Hunting  deserved  praise  for  throwing  light 
on  his  subject,  and  showing  what  might  frequently  be  a  cause  of  bent 
legs  ;  yet  he  did  not  think  the  majority  were  attributable  to  corns  or  other 
lameness,  but  rather  to  overwork  and  continued  muscular  strain.  He  was 
not  of  opinion  that  mere  bending  of  the  knee  would  induce  contraction  of 
tendon  or  of  muscle — for  this  to  take  place  the  heel  would  need  to  be  raised, 
and  that  for  a  considerable  time  without  interval.  He  had  had  his  attention 
•directed  to  many  bent-legged  horses  whom  work  did  not  appear  to  distress  ; 
but  in  some  instances,  when  the  distortion  was  great  and  the  upright  position 
hardly  ever  assumed,  he  considered  that  work  caused  pain,  through  the 
'Unnatural  position  of  the  bones  throwing  immense  strain  on  the  ligaments 
-and  muscles. 

Mr.  Gray  corroborated  the  essayist  by  saying  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
case  in  which  there  were  corns  of  long  standing  without  bending  of  the  knee 
^supervening. 

Mr.  Caton  thought  that  a  very  great  predisposing  cause  of  bending  of  the 
legs  was  a  weighty  condition  of  body.  He  had  observed  its  occurrence  more 
among  heavy,  full-conditioned  horses.  Shoeing  he  did  not  look  upon  as  a 
frequent  cause  of  the  deformity.  He  had  seen  many  cases  where  horses 
were  shod  on  the  English  principle  with  thick  heels.  Recovery  from  bent 
knees  and  from  contracted  tendons  was  often  seen  after  the  horse  had  been 
sent  to  grass  for  two  or  three  months,  or  worked  upon  the  land.  Of  the 
curability  of  corns,  too,  he  was  convinced,  and  quoted  several  instances. 

Mr.  T.  Moore  was  of  opinion  that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
legs  which  are  permanently  bent  and  those  which  only  suffer  in  this  way 
temporarily  ;  in  the  latter  instance  the  cause  may  be  foot  disease,  but  in  the 
permanent  cases  he  would  refer  to  the  shoulder-muscles  for  the  origin  of  the 
defect.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  muscles  were  the  agents  in  preserving  the 
straight  condition  of  the  limb,  we  should  look  to  the  extensors  for  the  seat 
of  the  mischief  in  very  many  cases.  Bent  legs  were,  he  said,  commonly 
seen  in  young  horses,  from  their  being  called  upon  to  undergo  excessive 
exertion  before  they  were  fit  to  endure  it,  and  in  high-stepping  horses  it  was 
a  frequent  defect ;  the  extensors  having  more  strain  than  the  flexors,  the 
balance  of  opposition  between  them  was  not  maintained. 

Mr.  Rowe  considered  that  the  majority  of  bent-legged  horses  would  be 
found  to  have  sound  feet,  but  that  many  acquired  this  defect  as  the  result  of 
bad  shoeing.  In  cases  of  sprains  and  weakness  about  the  fetlock,  he  said 
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he  had  found  great  benefit  derived  from  using  a  shoe  with  a  very  high 
“  patten  ”  heel. 

Mr.  Shaw  said  he  had  inspected  the  horses  of  the  company  alluded  to,., 
and  bore  witness  to  the  faulty  state  of  the  shoeing  in  vogue,  also  to  the 
number  of  corns  and  sandcracks  seen.  He  thought  that  foot  lameness  and 
strain  of  the  flexor  muscles  were  each  causes  of  bent  legs  ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  ability  of  these  horses  to  do  work  he  should  not  consider  it  was  a 
question  of  cruelty,  unless  in  those  instances  where  there  was  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder.  On  the  subject  of  corns,  he  agreed  with  those 
who  said,  “  Once  a  corn,  always  a  corn.”  He  had  tried  all  methods  of 
shoeing  advocated  for  their  relief  without  getting  rid  of  them. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  was  continued  and  closed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  on  the  7th  June.  Mr.  Sheather  was  voted  to  the  chair  after 
the  President  left.  Messrs.  T.  Moore,  A.  B.  Daniel,  R.  Glover,  H.  W.. 
Caton,  W.  Roots,  A.  Charles,  and  the  Secretary,  also  took  part  in  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Glover  said  that,  in  common  with  many  of  the  Fellows,  he  did  not 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Hunting’s  opinion.  Surely  a  large  number  of  cases 
of  bent  legs  arose  from  causes  other  than  injuries  below  the  knees.  He* 
ascribed  this  condition  to  extraordinary  “  wear  and  tear  ”  and  to  a  wasting, 
under  the  strain  of  excessive  work,  of  the  triceps  extensor  Brachii,  the 
muscles  of  this  region  being  chiefly  employed  in  maintaining  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  position  of  the  leg.  Foot  lameness,  he  thought,  usually  produced 
straightening  of  the  fetlock  and  pasterns,  and  he  had  seen  ringbones  fre¬ 
quently  supervene  on  what  he  judged  to  be  cases  of  navicular  disease,  and 
the  accompanying  lameness  had  been  attributed  by  some  to  the  presence  of' 
the  ossific  formation  alone.  He  had  noticed  the  horses  which  were  purchased 
for  this  tramway  company,  and  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  would 
not  stand  the  work,  as  they  were  of  slight  build  with  long  limbs,  hence  pre¬ 
disposed  to  give  at  the  knees.  He  did  not  doubt  that  a  bad  method  of 
shoeing  partly  accounted  for  the  prevalence  of  lameness  in  the  feet ;  but  he- 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  repeated  starting  of  the  heavily-weighted 
cars  was  the  cause  which  produced  the  distortion  of  limb  in  such  an  undue- 
number  of  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  it  was  in  fairness  desirable  that  all  which  could  be 
adduced  against  the  theory  of  Mr.  Hunting  should  be  heard  ;  some  had  ex¬ 
pressed  ideas  as  to  the  important  part  played  by  the  muscles  in  permitting 
crookedness  of  the  limbs,  and  now  a  fresh  reason  was  brought  forth,  this 
being  atrophy  of  the  triceps  extensor  muscle,  as  the  result  of  excessive  work 
his  own  contention  would  rather  be  that  this  amount  of  use  of  a  muscle 
would  produce  hypertrophy  rather  than  wasting,  as  was  seen  in  the  legs  of  a 
dancer.  The  essay  had  touched  a  very  practical  point,  for  how  common  it 
was  to  be  asked  the  question,  “  What  is  the  cause  of  my  horse  getting  so 
bent  in  his  fore-legs?”  To  this  query  it  behoved  us  to  find  a  true  answer.  The 
opinion  of  the  essayist  was  based  upon  observations  carried  over  many  years, 
embracing  the  inspection  of  numbers  of  horses,  not  one  stud  alone,  but 
several,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces.  With  regard  to  the  class  of 
horse  used  in  this  tramway  company,  he  would  observe  that  not  only  were- 
American  horses  obtained,  but  many  English  and  French  also,  and  the 
smallest  percentage  of  “groggy”  horses  was  found  among  the  American 
division,  although  all  were  shod  in  the  same  manner.  On  a  tramway  in 
Normandy,  where  similar  horses  were  used  to  many  of  those  in  use  in  the 
English  company,  the  number  of  bent-kneed  horses  was  only  one  per  cent., 
the  number  kept  being  nine  hundred  ;  and  in  other  companies  here,  where 
the  ordinary  method  of  shoeing  was  practised,  the  horses  remained  sound 
and  straight  in  their  legs,  though  they  were  of  the  same  class  as  those  in? 
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the  particular  company  in  view.  He  said  he  felt  sure  that  the  more  ex¬ 
tended  our  observations  became,  the  more  it  would  appear  that  bent-legged 
horses  were  sufferers  from  corns. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  Hunting  for  the  essay 
contributed.  Alfred  Broad,  Hon.  Sec. 
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A  meeting  of  the  above-named  Association  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  4th  ult.,  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  Stafford.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
members. 

Mr.  William  Carless,  President  of  the  Association,  occupied  the  chair. 
There  were  also  present  Professors  Pritchard  and  Walley,  and  Messrs.  E. 
Stanley,  D.  Aitken,  A.  Hodgkins,  G.  Smith,  E.  Hodgkinson,  W.  Dale,  H. 
D.  Pritchard,  F.  Blakeway,  '  F.  W.  Wragg,  H.  Collett,  H.  Olver,  R.  PI. 
Cartwright,  E.  Price,  junr.,  C.  Hartle,  A.  Over,  J.  Coe,  W.  C.  Ison,  E. 
Meek,  J.  Bates,  H.  Stanley,  E.  Beddard,  B.  Freer,  R.  C.  Trigger,  L.  C. 
Tipper,  Hon.  Sec.,  etc.  There  were  also  several  visitors  present. 

The  Secretary’s  and  Treasurer’s  reports  were  read  and  approved,  and 

Mr.  Blakeway  then  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  would  move 
that  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  be  voted  from  the  funds  of  the  Association 
towards  the  building  fund  of  the  Veterinary  College. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Trigger,  it  was  resolved  that  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  annual  meeting  at  Stoke,  appointing  Mr.  Blakeway  a  life  governor  of 
the  Veterinary  Benevolent  and  Defence  Association,  in  the  room  of  the 
late  Mr.  Carless,  be  confirmed,  it  having  been  decided  that  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  County  Association  should  vote  a  second  donation  to  the 
national  society  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  effect  to  such  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Blakeway  having  said  a  few  words  of  acknowledgment, 

The  President  delivered  his  inaugural  address  as  follows  : — 

Messrs.  Vice-Presidents  and  Gentlemen, — In  delivering  this  inaugural 
address  I  feel  it  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  say  that  I  esteem  it  no  light 
honour  to  be  selected  by  the  members  of  the  Midland  Counties  Veterinary 
Association  to  preside  over  their  meetings. 

I  recognize  in  my  election  the  expression  of  your  conviction  that  I  shall 
exercise  my  best  endeavours  to  promote  and  uphold  the  interests  of  the 
Association,  which  have  been  so  carefully  fostered  and  brought  to  a  fruitful 
issue  by  my  predecessors. 

I  hope,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Vice-Presidents  and  members,  I  shall 
be  able  to  hand  over  the  chain  of  office  to  my  successor  in  at  least  as  good 
a  condition  as  when  I  received  it. 

This  address  must  necessarily  be  a  short  one,  from  the  two  facts  that  I 
have  been  unable,  from  pressure  of  business,  to  write  a  lengthy  one  and 
from  the  anticipated  pleasure  we  have  of  hearing  a  very  interesting  subject 
well  handled,  as  I  feel  sure  it  will  be,  by  my  esteemed  friend  Professor 
Walley,  who  has  so  generously  offered  to  lecture  to  us  on  some  of  the 
diseases  of  the  hock  of  the  horse. 

There  are  several  past  and  passing  matters  which  I  shall  just  allude  to, 
more  with  a  view  to  create  thought  than  to  pass  an  opinion  thereon. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  progress 
and  improvement  of  the  profession,  and  the  rapid  strides  it  has  made  during 
the  last  decade,  and  to  thank  those  of  its  members  who  have  so  generously 
stood  forward  and  gone  to  so  much  expense  and  trouble  to  achieve  such 
lasting  benefits,  foremost  among  whom  I  may  mention  the  name  of  George 
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Fleming,  Esq.,  who  deserves  the  lasting  gratitude  of  every  member  of  the 
profession. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Veterinary  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  an  outcome  from  the  Congress  held  in  London  in  i88i,and 
which  I  feel  certain  deserves  the  support  of  every  member  of  the  profession. 
If  they  cannot  spare  time  to  attend  its  meetings,  they  will,  by  the  payment 
of  i os.  6d.  annually,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  report  of  its  transactions,  and 
thereby  benefit  very  considerably  by  its  literature ;  at  all  events  they  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  a  very  laudable 
object. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  find  that  the  exertions  of  our  veterinary  surgeons 
engaged  in  the  recent  campaign  in  Egypt  have  received  such  kindly  recog¬ 
nition  :  this,  I  feel  sure,  will  be  a  stimulus  to  good  in  future,  should  this 
country  ever  again  need  the  services  of  our  members  in  the  battle-field. 

I  see  reported  in  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  last  month  that  the 
National  Veterinary  Benevolent  and  Mutual  Defence  Society  held  a  special 
meeting  at  Manchester  in  February,  whereat  it  was  agreed  to  alter  “Rule  2,” 
which  sets  at  rest  the  matter  which  has  been  discussed  at  our  last  two 
meetings  relative  to  the  life  governorship. 

I  am  also  in  a  position  to  congratulate  that  Society  on  its  very  satisfactory 
financial  position,  and  hope  that  all  .members  of  the  profession  will  subscribe 
to  its  funds,  and  thereby  assist  in  its  good  work,  especially  the  benevolent 
part  of  its  work  ;  for  I  feel  sure  that  numerous  cases  occur  where,  from  death 
or  accident,  a  brother  member  is  obliged  to  leave  his  family  in  a  very 
dependent  state.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  know  that,  for  a  guinea  a  year,  we  place 
the  Society  in  a  position  to  assuage  and  relieve  a  state  of  grief  and  misery 
which  can  only  be  realized  when  borne. 

I  am  glad  to  find,  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons,  that  we  are  to  have  a  supplemental  charter  before  long,  and 
that  one  of  the  powers  obtained  by  it  is  to  impose  a  period  of  pupilage  with  a 
registered  veterinary  surgeon  before  admission  as  a  member.  This,  I  am 
quite  convinced,  has  been  long  wanted,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  put  in  force 
as  soon  as  practicable.  It  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  very  unfair  to  lead  parents 
and  guardians  to  believe  that  youths  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
learning  the  habits  and  conditions  of  our  domesticated  animals  in  health,  or 
seen  or  assisted  in  their  treatment  when  diseased,  can  be  taken  from  school 
or  from  behind  a  counter,  and,  by  attending  the  lectures  at  the  College,  be 
turned  out  into  the  world  as  fit  and  proper  persons  to  practise  the  art  and 
science  of  veterinary  surgery.  If  you  want  to  become  perfect  in  any  business 
you  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  this,  I  feel  sure,  applies  to  veterinary 
students  more,  if  possible,  than  to  any  other  walk  in  life.  We  all  know  that 
so  much  is  required  by  the  public  from  a  veterinary  surgeon :  he  must  not  only 
know  his  business,  but  he  must,  by  the  way  he  goes  about  it,  be  able  to  imbue 
his  employers  with  the  idea  that  he  can  do  what  he  professes.  So  many 
young  veterinary  surgeons  have,  to  my  knowledge,  drifted  out  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  after  passing  a  first-class  examination,  simply  because  they  could  not 
get  their  living  as  country  practitioners.  This,  I  think,  would  all  be  obviated 
by  forced  pupilage,  if  only  for  a  couple  of  years.  I  say,  let  them  all  be 
properly  initiated. 

I  see  Dr.  Lyons,  M.P.,  has  been  making  a  “  Home  Rule  ”  thrust,  by  trying 
to  induce  Lord  Spencer  to  grant  a  charter  for  a  Veterinary  College  in 
Ireland.  I  hope  and  believe  his  Lordship  will  be  equal  to  the  occasion  :  if 
not  for  the  good  of  the  profession,  I  trust  he  will  have  more  regard  for  the 
poor  brutes  who  would  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  so-taught  Irish  veterinary 
surgeon. 

We  must  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  new  Board  of  Examiners  :  it  is 
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very  pleasing  to  know  that  it  is  at  last  in  our  power  to  find  good  men  in  our 
own  ranks  to  examine  the  candidates  for  the  diploma,  without  having  to 
fall  back  on  the  medical  profession,  although  we  must  all  be  proud  of  the 
mutual  good  feeling  that  has  always,  and  I  trust  always  will  exist  between 
the  two  bodies. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  Examination  Committee  have  decided 
that  there  shall  be  two  grades  of  subjects  for  students,  the  one  obligatory, 
the  other  voluntary.  This  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  decided  to 
withhold  the  gold  medal  prize,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  competitors. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act ;  but  as  it  is  likely  to  be  so  ably  brought  forward  at 
the  National  meeting  on  the  8th  (where  I  hope  to  meet  you  all),  and  as  it 
will  then  be  so  well  sifted,  I  will  suffice  by  saying  that  to  my  mind  the 
way  in  which  the  Act  is  carried  out  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

Before  concluding  there  is  one  other  matter  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
notice,  i.e.,  the  selection  of  animals  for  breeding  purposes.  We  are  often 
asked  to  select  a  suitable  horse  as  a  sire,  and  it  also  often  happens  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  persuading  or  dissuading  clients  and  friends  as  to 
the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  breeding  from  a  particular  mare.  I  hope 
we  shall  all  agree  to  give  such  advice  as  will  deter  persons  from  breeding 
from  mares  that,  from  their  formation  or  some  disease,  are  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  that  will  be  a  source  of  loss  and  trouble,  rather  than  profit. 
We  have  frequent  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  the  community  at  large  in 
this  way,  especially  at  this  particular  time  of  year.  Also  with  regard  to 
cows,  if  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  an  animal  is  related  to  a  tuberculous 
stock,  use  every  energy  to  induce  the  owner  not  to  rear  the  offspring, 
especially  if  it  be  a  bull,  as  the  result  of  using  such  an  animal  for  a  couple 
of  years  might  very  possibly  be  the  ruin  of  the  owner. 

Apologizing  for  the  small  amount  of  interesting  matter  I  have  been  able  to 
bring  before  you,  and  thanking  you  very  heartily  for  your  attendance  here 
to-day,  I  beg  to  describe  myself,  gentlemen,  very  faithfully  yours. 

The  President  resumed  his  seat  amid  hearty  applause. 

Prof.  Walley  then  proceeded  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  “  The  Principal 
Diseases  of  the  Hock.”  He  remarked  at  the  outset  that  he  might  perhaps 
have  chosen  a  subject  of  more  general  interest,  but  he  thought  that  where  he 
was  addressing  men  who  had  so  largely  to  do  with  the  examination  of  horses 
for  soundness,  the  subject  of  hock  diseases  must  be  of  very  great  importance. 
It  was  a  subject  which  had  led, perhaps,  to  more  controversy  amongst  veterinary 
surgeons  than  any  other,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  he  thought  it  a 
good  one  to  bring  before  them.  They  were  perfectly  well  aware  that  of  all 
the  diseases  of  the  hock  the  so-called  Bone  Spavin  was  the  most  important, 
and  he  referred  very  briefly  to  the  anatomy  of  the  joint  in  order  to  point  out 
that  they  had  in  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  bones  a  very  good  reason 
for  the  formation  of  bony  deposits  on  the  internal  aspect  of  the  joint.  But 
while  he  desired  to  point  out  particularly,  with  reference  to  the  formation  of 
these  bones,  the  existence  of  a  very  marked  predisposing  cause  for  Spavin,  he 
mentioned  hereditary  predisposition  as  another  very  strong  cause,  remarking 
that  of  all  animals  with  which  they  had  to  deal  the  horse  was  the  most  predis¬ 
posed  to  bony  deposits,  and  especially  of  the  hock.  He  considered  also 
that  one  of  the  great  predisposing  causes  of  Spavin  was  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  the  weight  was  thrown  upon  the  small  cuneiform  bones  on  the 
inside  of  the  hock,  the  articulation  here  differing  very  materially  from  that 
-of  the  outside  of  the  joint.  The  pathology  of  the  disease  might  be  summed 
up  in  one  word — inflammation  of  the  bone  involved — resulting  in  the  throw¬ 
ing  out  of  a  large  quantity  of  bony  matter  upon  the  outside  of  the  joint. 
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The  symptoms  of  Spavin  were,  he  supposed,  quite  familiar  to  all.  In  most 
cases  there  was  lameness  marked  by  one  or  two  peculiarities.  The  first 
of  these  was  that  it  disappeared  with  exercise  ;  then  the  horse  was  most 
lame  on  turning  on  to  the  sound  leg.  Then  they  usually  found  the  toe 
of  the  shoe  more  or  less  worn,  and  frequently  the  outside  more  worn  than 
the  inside,  caused  by  the  animal  endeavouring  to  throw  the  weight  upon  the 
outside  of  the  foot.  The  disease,  however,  frequently  developed  itself 
without  lameness  or  other  symptom  by  which  the  attendant  could  become 
acquainted  with  its  existence,  and  this  led  him  to  say  a  word  about  the 
examination  of  the  hock  for  the  detection  of  Spavin.  He  pointed  out  the 
rules  observed  in  manipulating  the  joint  for  that  purpose,  observing  that, 
some  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  ago,  Edward  Stanley  demonstrated  to 
them  the  best  method,  founded  upon  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the 
bones  to  which  he  had  referred.  Notwithstanding  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
considered  “  tailorified,,,  he  thought  they  would  sometimes  be  quite  justified 
during  their  examination  in  taking  a  mould  of  the  hocks.  There  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  Spavin  and  what  was  known  as  coarse  hocks,  and  his  rule  in 
dealing  with  them  was  to  contrast  them  one  with  the  other,  and  take  all  the 
bones  and  the  age  of  the  horse  into  calculation.  If  they  found  all  the  bones 
in  keeping,  and  the  horse  perfectly  free  from  lameness,  he  thought  they  were 
justified  in  passing  the  animal  sound  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  found 
one  joint  bigger  than  the  other,  even  if  the  horse  were  apparently  perfectly 
sound,  they  were  not  justified  in  passing  him  without  a  remark.  In  regard 
to  a  comparatively  aged  or  an  adult  horse,  the  length  of  the  guarantee  he 
recommended  in  such  cases  might  be  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  a  young 
one.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  it  always  came  to  one  thing — 
the  application  of  counter-irritation  in  some  form  or  other.  In  firing  he 
always  took  particular  care  to  force  the  point  of  the  iron  well  into  the  bony 
structure  itself.  Some  people  thought  there  was  a  likelihood  of  opening  the 
joint,  but  it  was  extremely  small,  and  practically  it  was  annihilated,  and  they 
never  need  trouble  about  such  a  contingency.  Tenotomy  he  considered 
perfectly  useless,  except  for  certain  special  cases.  After  speaking  of  the 
difficulty  which  attended  the  treatment  of  Spavin  when  it  affected  the  sub- 
tarsal  ligament,  Professor  Walley  went  on  to  describe  the  characteristics  of 
Occult  Spavin.  Although  the  cause  of  this  disease  was  somewhat  doubtful, 
he  attributed  its  origin  to  the  peculiar  motion  of  the  joint,  and  the 
consequent  material  interference  with  the  blood- supply  in  the 
region.  They  were  aware  that  in  regard  to  this  form  of  the  disease  the 
lameness  did  not  pass  off  with  exercise.  However  they  might  manipu¬ 
late,  the  animal  would  go  perhaps  more  lame  at  the  close  of  his  journey  than 
at  the  beginning.  There  was  no  enlargement  of  the  joint,  though  there  might 
be  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  and  there  must  be  pain  on  concussion,  the 
symptoms  of  which  might  be  produced  by  striking  the  bone  or  the  bottom  of 
the  foot  with  a  hammer.  The  treatment  of  Occult  Spavin  was  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  they  had  to  deal  with,  firing,  blistering,  setoning,  or  plugging  being 
alike  unavailing  in  curing  the  lameness,  until  they  brought  about  anchylosis, 
which  they  were  unable  to  do  in  all  cases.  From  examination  and  investiga¬ 
tion,  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  gouty  disease  of 
the  hock,  and,  naturally,  heavy  cart-horses  employed  in  town  work  were  the 
animals  most  subject  to  it.  As  a  possible  means  of  arresting  the  ailment,  he 
recommended  change  of  food,  and  an  application  of  iodine  to  the  region 
affected.  He  next  proceeded  to  deal  with  Bog  Spavin  and  Thorough-pin, 
pointing  out  that  they  were  distinct  and  separate  diseases,  and  dwelling  upon  the 
importance  of  satisfying  themselves,  before  they  proceeded  to  treat  for  Bog 
Spavin,  that  they  had  really  to  deal  with  the  disease,  and  not  with  Thorough- 
pin.  Bog  Spavin  was  frequently  seen  in  very  younghorses,  sometimes  almost 
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in  foals.  There  were  dozens  of  colts  which  were  found  to  be  so  affected  at 
twelve  months  old,  numbers  at  two  years,  and  it  was  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
at  three  years.  They  had,  therefore,  hereditary  tendencies  to  think  of  in  their 
treatment.  It  did  not  necessarily  produce  lameness  in  all  cases,  and  the 
animal  might  last  for  years  ;  but  as  in  a  legal  point  of  view  he  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  unsound,  and  was  in  severe  work  liable  to  fall  lame  at  a  sooner  or  later 
period,  their  old  friend  the  special  warranty  for  a  certain  period,  became  of 
use  to  them.  In  the  treatment  of  Thorough-pin,  as  in  the  other  cases  he  had 
named,  counter-irritation  formed  their  great  stock-in-trade,  although  there 
were  several  other  methods  of  dealing  with  it,  such  as  the  application  of 
pressure,  the  injection  of  iodine,  or  the  use  of  the  seton.  In  his  own  practice 
he  had  been  more  successful  with  the  last-named  method  than  with  any  other 
means  of  cure.  With  regard  to  the  seton,  however,  they  must  not  expect 
any  immediate  result.  Frequently  months  would  elapse  before  they  obtained 
any  results.  In  the  case  of  capped  hock,  the  use  of  the  seton  would  in 
his  opinion  be  more  often  found  beneficial  than  any  other  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  they  might  adopt.  In  ordinary  cases  it  was  enough  to  open  the 
part  and  deal  with  it  as  an  ordinary  wound.  The  last  disease  he 
inferred  to  was  Curb,  in  regard  to  the  definition  of  which  he  differed 
from  Mr.  Wilkinson.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  Curb  was  due  to  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  thickening  of  the  ligament,  which  of  all  others  from  its 
position,  was  the  least  liable  to  strain  of  any  kind.  He  pointed  out  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  disease,  maintaining  that  they  were  not  to  take  as  Curb 
every  little  enlargement  which  occurred  in  the  same  region.  Cases  had  come 
under  his  notice  in  which  injury  from  the  horse  striking  the  joint,  or  where 
there  had  been  a  little  loose  excrescence,  which  could  have  been  removed  with 
a  stroke  of  the  knife,  had  been  attributed  to  Curb.  Its  treatment  was  not 
difficult,  and  the  disease  might  be  cured  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time.  As  to  the  passing  of  a  horse  with  Curb  for  trading  purposes,  he  men¬ 
tioned  a  case  in  which  a  horse  shown  at  an  agricultural  show  in  Shrop¬ 
shire  was  refused  the  prize  for  the  best  stock-getter,  because  he  had  been  fired, 
and  the  official  veterinary  surgeon  would  not  pass  him,  although  the  owner 
said  the  injury  had  been  due  to  an  accident.  The  result  proved  that  the 
veterinary  surgeon  was  right,  for  afterwards  twenty  colts  by  the  horse  might 
have  been  found  all  with  curby  hocks.  In  conclusion,  he  directed  their  at¬ 
tention  to  a  number  of  interesting  specimens  of  diseased  hock  met  with 
in  the  course  of  his  practice,  and  on  resuming  his  seat  he  was  warmly 
applauded. 

Professor  Pritchard  said  he  had  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  the  lecture,  and  he  might  say  he  agreed  with  the  bulk  of  what  Professor 
WaMey  had  said,  although  he  was  disposed  to  criticise  his  theory  as  to  the 
cause  of  Bone  Spavin,  considering  that  nature  would  not  have  made  a  hock 
which  was  of  itself  predisposed  to  disease.  The  knee  had  to  bear  far  more 
weight  than  the  hock,  and  if  Professor  Walley’s  theory  were  right  they 
would  more  often  have  Spavin  upon  the  knee  than  the  hock.  He  thought  the- 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  they  found  Spavin  more  often  upon  the  inner 
side  of  the  hock  than  the  outer  might  possibly  be  that  the  inner  side  was 
more  under  the  centre  of  gravity.  He  admitted  all  that  had  been  said  with 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  Spavin  commenced,  and  considered  that  it 
frequently  had  its  origin  in  the  small  ligaments  which  held  together  the 
small  cuneiform  bones.  He  also  agreed  that  firing  was  the  best  of  all  reme¬ 
dies,  and  the  one  most  to  be  relied  upon.  At  the  same  time  he  had  very 
little  doubt  that  plenty  of  horses  had  been  fired  for  Bone  Spavin  which  had 
never  had  the  disease  at  all.  He  also  expressed  concurrence  in  Professor 
Walley’s  remarks  as  to  the  pathology  of  Curb,  which  he  said  agreed  with  what 
he  had  advanced  some  time  ago  in  a  lecture  delivered  either  in  Manchester 
or  Liverpool. 
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The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Blakeway,  Attwood,  Stanley, 
Wragg,  Smith,  H.  Stanley,  and  Trigger  ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tipper, 
seconded  by  Professor  Pritchard,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Professor  Walley. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Oliver,  seconded  by  Mr.  Blakeway,  a  similar 
compliment  was  paid  to  the  President  for  his  inaugural  address  and  conduct 
in  the  chair. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  should  be  held 
at  Leamington,  and  the  President  announced  that  Mr.  Stanley  had  consented 
to  read  a  paper  on  “  Professional  Ethics.7’ 

Lawrence  C.  Tipper,  Hon .  Sec. 

SCOTTISH  METROPOLITAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in.  the  London 
Hotel,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  May  16th,  the  President,  C.  Phillips, 
Esq.,  A.V.D.,  in  the  chair. 

Present  :  Professors  Walley,  Lewis,  McFadyean ;  Messrs.  Baird, 
Fairbairn,  Fingzies,  Storrie,  Greg,  Connachie  of  Ayton,  Connachie,  Junr., 
Selkirk,  Cunningham,  Young,  W.  O.  Williams,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  proposed  that  the  following  gentlemen  be  elected  members  of  the 
association — C.  Phillips,  Esq.,  A.V.D.,  V.S.  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  and  Mr. 
Clark,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Cupar  Angus.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Storrie, 
and  both  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected.  Mr.  W.  O.  Williams  nomi¬ 
nated  for  membership  Mr.  Stewart,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Stirling. 

Following  upon  some  consideration  of  the  Society’s  rules,  which  are  under 
revision,  discussion  on  Mr.  Macgillivray’s  paper  on  Tubercular  Stomatitis 
was  resumed  by  Professor  Walley,  who  repeated  an  opinion  he  had  already 
expressed,  that  the  disease  in  question  was  not  tubercular  in  its  nature,  and 
that  it  was  the  disease  long  ago  described  by  Simmonds  under  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  Malignant  Aphtha. 

The  history  of  a  case  of  Twist  of  the  Bowel  was  brought  before  the  meeting 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  H.  Thompson  of  Aspatria,  in  whose 
practice  the  case  occurred. 

Drawings  of  two  monstrosities  were  exhibited  by  Prof.  Walley. 

A  monstrous  calf,  sent  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Mallerstain,  Kelso,  which  had  two 
well-developed  heads,  four  fore  legs,  two  hind  legs,  and  two  tails  ;  one  fore 
leg  had  been  removed  in  the  uterus. 

Examination  of  the  internal  organs  showed  the  presence  of  two  complete 
sets  of  thoracic  organs,  stomachs,  and  small  intestines,  with  dual  livers, 
kidneys,  and  spleens.  The  two  sets  of  small  intestines  joined,  and  entered 
one  large  intestine.  One  set  of  male  generative  organs  existed,  but  no 
external  generative  organs  were  present. 

A  monstrous  bovine  foetus,  extracted  and  sent  to  College  by  Mr. 
MacGregor,  of  Bealington.  The  bones  of  the  cranium  were  broken  by  Mr. 
MacGregor  in  order  to  extract  it.  The  abdomen  was  covered  with  imper¬ 
fectly-formed  skin.  The  two  fore  legs  were  imperfectly  formed  ;  the  two 
hind  legs  were  very  rudimentary.  The  tongue  was  adherent  anteriorly  to 
the  front  of  the  chin.  There  was  no  tail  and  no  external  generative  organs. 
The  head  was  very  large ;  the  ears  small.  The  head,  which  was  bullet¬ 
shaped,  caused  the  obstruction  at  delivery. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Williams  promised  to  read  a  pap6r  at  next  meeting  on 
Obstruction  of  the  Bowels. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  Prof.  Walley  and  Mr.  Thompson  for  their 
communications,  and  to  the  President.  R.  Rutherford,  Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION, 

Held  at  the  Society  of  Arts’  Rooms,  John  Street,  Adelphi, 

London,  on  Tuesday,  8th  May,  1883. 

The  President  (G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.  S.,  LL.D.)  occupied  the  chair. 

The  members  present  were  : — N.  Almond,  J.  D.  Barford,  W.  F.  Barrett, 

E.  E.  Batt,  Layton  J.  Blenkinsop,  W.  H.  Bloye,  T.  Briggs,  J.  Broad,  Arthur 
Broad,  T.  Burrell,  J.  Cameron,  A.  R.  Charles,  E.  T.  Cheeseman,  T.  G.  Ches- 
terman,  A.  C.  Cope,  J.  H.  Cox,  J.  Roalfe  Cox,  Dr.  Dudgeon,  W.  Duguid,  W. 
A.  Edgar,  H.  Edgar,  J.  E.  Elphick,  E.  Faulkner,  Jas.  Freeman,  Geo.  Good- 
acre,  G.  Gray,  T.  Greaves,  H.  H ogden,  J.  Hopkin,  W.  Hunting,  A.  Adrian 
Jones,  H.  Kidd,  J.  Lambert,  T.  D.  Lambert,  A.  Lawson,  H.  G.  Lepper,  J. 
Irvine  Lupton,  Professor  McCall,  D.  McGill,  J.  Mackinder,  J.  Malcolm,  J. 
Matthews,  C.  Moir,  W.  J.  Mulvey,  G.  A.  Oliver,  H.  Olver,  J.  G.  Parr,  Wm. 
W.  Pritchard,  W.  Roach,  Professor  Robertson,  M.  M.  Rock,  P.  A.  Rock,  J. 
A.  Rostron,  J.  Rowe,  A.  H.  Santy,  Professor  Shave,  H.  K.  Shaw,  C.  Sheather, 
H.  M.  Singleton,  S.  H.  Slocock,  W.  A.  Taylor,  W.  H.  Thomas,  J.  P.  S. 
Walker,  Professors  Walley,  Walters,  and  Williams,  W.  Wilson,  W.  Woods, 

F.  W.  Wragg  ( Treasurer ),  and  J.  Penberthy  and  Geo.  A.  Banham  {Hon. 
Secs. ). 

There  were  also  present  as  visitors,  Lord  Denman,  Dr.  Watson-Cheyne. 
Colonel  Blenkinsop,  and  the  following  students  of  veterinary  medicine 
W.  Brookes,  W.  Brown,  W.  R.  Bull,  B.  Cheekley,  G.  Cox,  E.  P.  Evans, 
J.  F.  Farrington,  H.  Golding,  F.  Harvey,  G.  W.  Haydon,  T.  G.  Hewitt,  W. 
Langdon,  W.  Pickering,  J.  E.  Richards,  H.  A.  Spurgin,  and  J.  Walker. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  A.  Bain,  Professor 
Brown,  W.  Carless,  H.  J.  Cartwright,  C.  Cunningham,  J.  H.  Carter,  Sir  F. 
Fitzwygram,  T.  D.  Gregory,  J.  P.  Heath,  Professor  Simonds,  E.  Stanley, 
L.  C.  Tipper,  R.  C.  Trigger,  and  P.  Wallis. 

The  President  opened  the  meeting  by  announcing  that  it  was  the  business 
of  the  General  Meeting  to  fix  a  time  and  place  for  the  next  General  Meeting 
to  be  held,  and  also  to  elect' officers  for  carrying  out  the  same.  He  thought, 
however,  that  as  there  were  so  few  members  of  the  Council  present  at  that 
early  period,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  defer  this  matter  to  later  on  in  the 
day.  Therefore  he  would  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  notice  of  the  General 
Meeting.  This  being  read,  the  President  then  remarked  that  it  was  desirable 
they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Association  ; 
he  would  therefore  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  “  Report  ”  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  up  to  the  present  time. 

Report  of  National  Veterinary  Association  for  1883,  in  accordance  with 

Rule  XLIII. 

It  is  well  known  to  you,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  that  the  formation 
of  this  Association  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Banham,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fleming, 
and  carried  at  the  British  National  Veterinary  Congress  of  1881.  At  the 
same  meeting  Mr.  Hunting  also  proposed  “  That  the  Congress  should  become 
an  established  institution,  as  such  meetings  were  conducive  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  advantageous  to  the  veterinary  profession.”  In  order  to  carry 
out  these  propositions,  the  Congress  appointed  the  secretaries  (Messrs.  Steel 
and  Banham)  to  select  gentlemen  and  form  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
matter ;  and  a  list  was  provided  for  those  willing  to  act  on  that  committee  to 
sign.  The  names  on  this  list,  however,  were  found  to  be  too  localised  and 
limited  for  the  purpose  ;  therefore  it  was  decided  that  the  views  of  each  of 
the  existing  local  Veterinary  Medical  Societies  should  be  obtained  before 
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the  committee  was  formed,  and  for  this  purpose  the  following  letter  was  for¬ 
warded  to  the  secretary  of  each  of  the  societies  : — 

“  Downing  Street,  Cambridge. 

“  Sir, — It  will  be  seen  on  pp.  1 1 8  and  119  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  that  the  constituents  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  the  British  National  Veterinary  College  becoming  an  established 
institution,  in  the  shape  of  a  British  National  Veterinary  Association.  A 
list  was  provided  for  signatures  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  willing  to  act 
on  a  committee  to  consider  the  question. 

“  Before,  however,  the  committee  is  formed,  we  think  it  advisable  and 
requisite  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  various  existing  Veterinary  Medical 
Societies  with  regard  to  its  formation. 

“  May  I,  therefore,  ask  you  to  kindly  bring  the  subject  before  the  members 
of  your  society  at  the  next  meeting,  and  find  out  whether  they  are  in  favour 
of  such  a  scheme,  and  willing  that  their  society  should  assist  in  its  formation. 

“  A  pamphlet  was  circulated  at  the  Congress,  and  published  in  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  at  page  113,  showing  the  scheme  which  we  think  might  be  estab¬ 
lished.  That  scheme  is  not  intended  to  be  the  final  form  of  the  Association, 
but  simply  an  outline,  to  be  modified  according  to  the  suggestions  that  may 
be  offered.  Any  alterations,  therefore,  that  your  society  may  suggest  will 
be  gladly  received,  as  well  as  the  names  of  any  gentlemen  who  are  willing  to 
act  on  the  committee. 

“  We  are  anxious  that  it  should  be  as  representative  as  possible. — Yours 
faithfully,  ‘‘George  A.  Banham, 

“Pro.  Hon.  Secs.  B.N.V.C.” 

The  answers  received  from  them  to  this  letter  were  favourable,  so  far  as 
the  formation  of  the  Association  was  concerned,  but  no  names  were  forwarded 
for  a  committee. 

From  this  it  was  evident  that  the  profession  was  willing  to  assist  the  object, 
but  gave  no  suggestions  as  to  how  it  should  be  brought  about  ;  therefore,  in 
this  latter  respect,  we  were  compelled  to  act  on  our  own  judgment.  After 
careful  consideration,  it  was  determined  that  the  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  a  representative  from  each  of  the  schools, 
two  representatives  from  the  Army  Veterinary  Department,  and  two  from 
each  of  the  local  societies  should  form  our  committee.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  the  following  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  societies*  : — 

“  Downing  Street,  Cambridge. 

“  Sir, — As  most  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Societies  are  in  favour  of  a 
‘British  National  Veterinary  Association’  being  formed,  and  are  willing  to 
assist  in  starting  it,  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  ask  each  society  to 
select  two  of  its  members  to  act  on  that  committee.  These,  with  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  army,  one  from  each  of  the  schools,  and  the  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  will  form  our  ‘  Committee 5  to 
consider  the  subject,  and  (if  they  think  proper)  to  draw  up  a  code  of  rules, 
elect  officers,  and  declare  the  Association  formed. 

“  We  would,  however,  strongly  urge  the  members  of  each  society  to  look 
over  the  scheme  and  make  any  alterations  and  additions  they  consider 
necessary.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  have  sent  you  copies  of  the  scheme,  so  that 
you  can  send  one  with  your  agenda  paper  to  each  member.  This  will  enable 
them  to  make  their  notes  before  they  attend  the  meeting,  and  so  save  time. 

“  If  the  societies  will  undertake  this,  we  consider  the  ‘  Committee’  will  be 

*  Unfortunately,  the  Scottish  Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society  was  omitted,  but 
we  endeavoured  to  rectify  this. 
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a.  fairly  representative  one  of  the  profession  ;  and  the  gentlemen  the  societies 
appoint  to  attend  will  come  prepared  to  answer  any  questions,  and  vote  upon 
points  which  may  be  raised  for  their  decision. 

“  Kindly  let  me  know  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  gentlemen  your 
society  select  to  act  on  the  Committee,  and  oblige  yours  very  truly, 

“  Geo.  A.  Banham, 

“ Pro  Hon.  Secs.  B.N.V.C.” 

From  this  note,  gentlemen,  you  will  observe  that  we  not  only  asked  the 
societies  to  nominate  their  two  representatives,  but  also  urge  them  to  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  for  themselves  ;  so  that  their  representatives  would  attend 
the  Committee  with  the  ideas  of  their  respective  societies  as  well  as  their 
own.  In  this  way  we  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  local 
societies  as  u sub-committees .” 

From  the  answers  to  this  letter,  the  Committee  (appointed  by  request  of 
the  B.N.V.C.  to  inquire  into  the  advisability  of  forming  a  National  Associa¬ 
tion  to  provide  means  for  professional  meetings  on  a  permanent  basis)  was 
formed  as  follows  : — - 

The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  :  G.  Fleming. 

The  representatives  from  each  of  the  teaching  schools  :  Camden  Town, 
London — J.  Penberthy  ;  Clyde  Street,  Edinburgh — Professor  Walley  ;  New 
Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh — Professor  Williams ;  Glasgow,  Edinburgh — 
Professor  McCall. 

Two  representatives  from  the  Army  Veterinary  Department :  J.  J.  Collins, 
P.V.S. ;  Professor  Walters,  Aldershot. 

Two  representatives  from  each  of  the  local  Veterinary  Medical  Societies  : 
i.  Central — Messrs.  Woodger  and  A.  Broad  ;  2.  Lancashire — Messrs.  T. 
Greaves  and  T.  Briggs  ;  3.  Liverpool — Messrs.  W.  Leather  and  T.  W.  Moon  ; 
4.  Midland — Messrs.  B.  Russell  and  E.  Stanley;  5.  Norfolk  and  Eastern 
Counties- — Messrs.  J.  D.  Overed  and  J.  Hammond;  6.  North  of  England — 
Messrs.  H.  Hunter  and  G.  Elphick  ;  7.  Southern  Counties — Messrs  J.  B, 
Martin  and  J.  D.  Barford  ;  8.  Yorkshire — Messrs.  Wm.  Broughton  and  J.  S. 
Carter  ;  9.  Scottish  Metropolitan — Mr.  R.  Rutherford  ;  10.  West  of  Scotland; 
11.  Scottish  Central  [We  regret  to  say  we  omitted  to  communicate  with  this 
society].  12.  Irish  Central — Messrs.  J.  D.  Lambert  and  J.  Malcolm;  13. 
North  of  Ireland — Messrs.  J.  H.  Simcocks  and  H.  R.  Bradshaw. 

Early  in  October  we  heard  there  was  to  be  a  Council  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  we  thought  this  would  be  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  holding  our  Committee  Meeting  ;  therefore  we  hastily  sent  the 
following  note  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  obtain  their 
views  : — 

“  Downing  Street,  Cambridge, 
“  October  12  th,  1882. 

“  Sir, — We  hear  there  is  a  Council  Meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  on  October  26th.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  our  Com¬ 
mittee  (to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming  a  British  National  Veterinary 
Association)  to  meet  at  two  o’clock  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  day  ? 
This  would,  we  think,  give  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Association  an  opportunity 
of  being  represented. 

“  Kindly  inform  me  by  return  of  post  whether  this  meets  with  your  approval 
If  we  find  it  suits  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  we  will  send  out  a  formal 
notice  at  once. — Yours  truly, 

“  Geo.  A.  Banham, 

“ Pro  Hon.  Sec.  B.N.V.C. 

The  answers  to  this  communication  showed  a  decided  favour  for  the  meet- 
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ing  being  held  as  we  suggested ;  therefore  the  following  notice  was  issued 
immediately  : — 


“Downing  Street,  Cambridge,. 
“  October  i  Stk,  1882. 

“Dear  Sir, — The  meeting  of  the  ‘British  National  Veterinary  Asso¬ 
ciation  Committee’  will  be  held  at  10,  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  at  two 
o’clock  on  Friday,  October  27th. — Yours  truly, 

“  G.  A.  Banham. 


“  Business. 


“  1.  To  consider  whether  such  an  Association  should  be  formed  or  not. 

“2.  To  determine  its  objects,  and  the  form  it  should  assume. 

“3.  To  draw  up  a  code  of  rules. 

“4.  To  elect  officers,  etc.,  etc.” 

In  accordance  with  this  notice,  the  meeting  was  duly  held  on  the  day  and 
at  the  place  and  time  appointed,  with  the  following  results  : — 

Present — G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  in  the  chair  ;  Professors  Williams 
and  Walters  ;  Messrs.  Banham  (representing  the  Norfolk  and  Eastern  Coun¬ 
ties  Society),  Barford,  Briggs,  Broughton,  Broad,  Carter,  Greaves,  Lambert, 
Leather,  D.  McGill  (representing  Professor  McCall),  Simcocks,  Woodger, 
and  F.  Wragg  (representing  the  Midland  Society). 

Apologies  for  their  unavoidable  absence  were  received  from  Professors 
McCall  and  Walley,  Messrs.  Bradshaw,  Elphick,  Hammond,  Hunter, 
Martin,  Moore,  Overed,  Russeil,  Rutherford,  and  Stanley. 

Mr.  Banham  made  a  few  remarks  upon  the  objects  of  the  proposed  Asso¬ 
ciation,  especially  with  regard  to  its  scientific,  social,  and  political  aspects. 

The  members  present  were  all  convinced  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
endeavouring  to  form  the  proposed  Association. 

Professor  Williams  proposed  “ That  an  Association  be  formed;”  Mr. 
Lambert  seconded  this,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Broughton  proposed,  and  Professor  Walters  seconded,  “That  the 
name  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  ‘  National  Veterinary  Association.’  ” 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed,  and  Mr.  Carter  seconded,  “  That  the  general 
meetings  of  the  Association  be  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  from 
time  to  time.” 

Mr.  Fleming  proposed,  and  Mr.  Briggs  seconded,  “That  the  objects  of 
the  Association  should,  for  the  present,  be  to  provide  means  for  holding 
meetings  of  the  profession  for  discussing  professional  topics,  and  otherwise 
advancing  veterinary  science.” 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  propositions,  Mr.  Banham  suggested  that 
the  existing  local  Veterinary  Medical  Societies  should  specially  lend  their 
aid,  and  look  upon  the  Association  as  a  connecting-link  between  them, 
although  the  Association  claimed  no  connection  with  their  individual  rights 
and  constitutions.  If  two  or  more  of  these  societies  co-operated  from  time 
to  time,  the  ways  and  means  would  easily  be  provided  for  holding  the  meet¬ 
ings  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  Association. 

Some  debate  then  took  place  with  reference  to  the  period  which  should 
elapse  between  each  meeting  ;  Mr.  Broughton  and  others  expressing  a  wish 
that  the  general  meetings  of  the  Association  should  be  held  annually  ;  whilst 
others  agreed  with  Mr.  Fleming  that  the  profession  was  too  small  to  pro¬ 
vide  subject-matter  for  such  frequent  discussions.  Finally  it  was  decided 
that  it  would  be  best  to  leave  this  point  open  until  the  Association  had  held 
its  first  meeting,  they  would  then  be  better  able  to  judge  the  most  fitting 
interval  to  elapse  before  the  following  meeting.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Barford 
considered  the  first  meeting  should  not  be  delayed  too  long,  and  no  time 
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should  be  lost  before  the  matter  was  brought  publicly  before  the  profession 
at  large. 

It  was,  moreover,  mooted  that  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  many  members 
of  the  profession  if  the  meeting  were  held  the  day  after  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Therefore,  Mr.  SlMCOCKS 
proposed,  and  Mr.  Penberthy  seconded,  “  That  the  first  meeting  of  the 
National  Veterinary  Association  be  held  in  London,  the  day  after  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  in  May  next ; 
and  that  the  time  and  place  of  subsequent  meetings  be  fixed  by  the  Council/’ 

On  the  motion  by  Professor  Williams,  supported  by  Mr.  Fleming  and 
the  Committee  general] y,  it  was  decided  that  “  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  should  be  holders  of  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  or  the  veterinary  certificate  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  who  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Association  and  pay  the 
annual  subscription,”  which  Professor  Williams  proposed  should  be  10s.  6d. 
Mr.  A.  Broad  seconded  this,  and  it  was  carried. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  then  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  it  was  settled  that,  for  the  present,  they  should  consist  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  President-Elect,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  ^Secretary,  Council,  and  a 
Provisional  Committee. 

The  officers  elected  to  start  the  Association  were  as  follows  : — 

President — Mr.  G.  Fleming,  proposed  by  Mr.  BROUGHTON,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  SlMCOCKS. 

Vice-Presidents — Gen.  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart. ;  Mr.  William  Pritchard, 
London  ;  Mr.  T.  Greaves,  Manchester  ;  Mr.  T.  D.  Lambert,  Dublin  ;  Mr. 
R.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  Thos.  Taylor,  Manchester;  proposed  by  Mr. 
Simcocks,  seconded  by  Mr.  Malcolm. 

Council  to  consist  of  (a)  The  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  the  various  existing 
Veterinary  Medical  Societies,  (b)  The  Principals  of  the  Veterinary  Schools. 
(c)  Six  other  members  of  the  profession,  specially  selected  from  those  parts 
of  the  kingdom  where  Veterinary  Medical  Societies  do  not  exist  (by  the 
Provisional  Committee).  (d)  Ex  officio ,  the  President,  President-Elect, 
Treasurer,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Veterinary  Association. 

Treasitrer — Mr.  F.  Wragg  (London),  proposed  by  Mr.  Fleming,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Banham. 

Secretaries — Messrs.  Penberthy  and  Banham,  proposed  by  Mr.  SlMCOCKS, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Leather. 

In  conclusion  the  Committee  recommended  that,  as  the  first  meeting  was 
proposed  to  be  held  in  London  next  May,  the  actual  working,  organising — or 
as  we  shall  term  it,  the  “  Provisional  Co7nmittee'l'> — be  elected  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Societies,  and 
others  living  in  or  near  the  metropolis.  The  'selection  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretaries. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  of  the  R.C.V.S.  for  occupying  the  chair 
terminated  the  proceedings. 

In  accordance  with  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  Committee  Meeting,  the 
President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  (Mr.  Penberthy)  nominated  the  following 
gentlemen  to  act  on  the  “  Provisional  Committee,”  all  of  whom  kindly 
accepted  the  office,  and  to  whose  energy  the  present  meeting  is  due  : — Pro¬ 
fessors  Axe,  Pritchard,  and  Walters  ;  Messrs.  E.  E.  Batt,  A.  Broad,  J.  D. 
Barford,  A.  Charles,  J.  H.  Cox,  J.  R.  Cox,  W.  A.  Edgar,  F.  Farrance,  G. 
Fleming,  J.  Gibbs,  W.  J.  Hancock,  W.  Hunting,  J.  B.  Martin,  D.  McGill, 
W.  Reekie,  J.  Rowe,  C.  Sheather,  H.  K.  Shaw,  H.  C.  Simpson,  W.  A.  Stock, 
J.  Woodger,  F.  Wragg,  G.  A.  Banham,  and  J.  Penberthy. 

Mr.  Penberthy  then  said  that  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Provisional  Committee  had  been  brought  under  their  notice  in  printed  matter, 
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and  he  would  not  take  up  the  valuable  time  of  the  meeting  by  entering  into 
details.  In  completing  the  Council  they  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
services  of  members  residing  in  the  west  of  England,  where  no  Veterinary 
Medical  Society  at  present  existed.  The  Committee  had  worked  thoroughly 
well  together,  and  the  utmost  interest  and  goodwill  had  been  shown  through¬ 
out. 

For  the  reader’s  benefit,  we  insert  a  few  of  the  details  with  regard  to  the 
Provisional  Committee’s  work. 

They  decided  that  the  time  allotted  for  the  General  Meeting  should  be  one 
day.  .  _ 

That  two  major  subjects  should  be  brought  forward  for  discussion — one  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  meeting  in  the  forenoon,  the  other  the  afternoon. 
The  first  major  subject  to  deal  with  a  subject  of  Comparative  Pathology,  and 
that  Mr.  Cox  be  invited  to  write  the  paper,  and  Mr.  Fleming  to  open  the 
discussion. 

That  Professor  Walley  be  invited  to  write  a  paper  for  the  second  major 
subject,  and  Professor  Robertson  be  asked  to  open  the  discussion. 

The  Provisional  Committee  put  themselves  in  communication  with  these 
gentlemen,  and  they  all  complied  with  their  wish,  Mr.  Cox  choosing  “Tuber¬ 
culosis  ’’for  his  subject,  and  Prof.  Walley  “  The  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act.” 

They  completed  the  Council  by  adding  the  following  six  names  : — The 
Professional  Adviser  to  the  Privy  Council  ;  the  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
A.V.D.  ;  Messrs.  J.  V.  Heath,  J.  D.  Gregory,  T.  D.  Broad,  and  H.  T. 
Thomas. 

These  gentlemen,  and  those  elected  to  the  various  offices  by  the  “  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inquiry,”  were  informed  of  their  election.  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  how¬ 
ever,  wished  to  be  excused  from  acting  as  a  vice-president  on  account  of  ill- 
health. 

The  next  important  point  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Committee, 
was  how  to  make  the  profession  acquainted  with  the  formation  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This,  they  concluded,  should  be  accomplished  by  sending  a  circular 
to  each  member  of  the  profession. 

Therefore  the  following  was  forwarded  to  each  M.R.C.V.S.  and  holder 
J)f  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Societies’  veterinary  certificate  : — 

“Dear  Sir, — At  the  British  National  Veterinary  Congress  of  1881  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  investigate 
and  inquire  into  the  advisability  of  establishing  an  Association  similar  to  the 
Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  of  professional  interest,  and 
to  provide  the  necessary  arrangements  for  holding  future  meetings  of  the 
veterinary  profession. 

“  In  accordance  with  this  resolution  a  Committee,  composed  of  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  each  of  the  existing  Veterinary  Medical  Societies,  and  the 
Army  V eterinary  Department,  one  from  each  of  the  teaching  schools,  and 
the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  was  formed. 

“This  Committee  met  at  io,  Red  Lion  Square,  on  Friday,  October  29th, 
at  2  p.m. 

“  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

“  1.  It  was  decided  that  an  association  should  be  formed,  to  be  styled  the 
£  National  Veterinary  Association.’ 

“2.  That  its  objects  should  be  limited  for  the  present  to  providing  means 
for  General  Meetings  of  the  members  of  the  Association  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  above  stated. 

“  3.  That  its  members  should  consist  of  holders  of  the  diploma  of  the 
R.C.V.S.,  or  the  veterinary  certificate  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society, 
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who  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Association,  and  pay  an  annual  subscription 
of  10s.  6d. 

“  4.  That  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  should  be 
vested  in  the  President,  President-Elect,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Council, 
and  Secretaries,  and  a  Local  Provisional  Committee. 

“  5-  That  the  First  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  should  be  held  in 
London  on  the  day  following  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  in  May,  1883.  Subsequent  meetings  to  be  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient, 
under  the  direction  of  a  Provincial  Committee,  elected  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Association  residing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
place  appointed. 

“ 6 .  That  a  Provisional  Committee  be  elected  from  the  members  of  the 
Central  and  Southern  Counties  Veterinary  Societies,  and  other  members  of 
the  profession,  living  in  or  near  London,  to  make  arrangements  for,  and 
regulate  the  business  of  the  General  Meeting  in  May  next. 

“  This  Provisional  Committee  has  been  formed  of  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  : — Prof.  Axe,  R.V.C.  ;  Mr.  E.  E.  Batt  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Broad  ;  Mr.  J.  D. 
Barford  ;  Mr.  A.  Charles  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Cox,  A.V.D.  ;  Mr.  J.  Roalfe  Cox  ;  Mr. 
W.  Alston  Edgar  ;  Mr.  Franklin  Farrance ;  Mr.  Geo.  Fleming ;  Mr.  J. 
Gibbs  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Hancock  ;  Mr.  W.  Hunting  ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin  ;  Mr.  W. 
McGill ;  Prof.  Pritchard  ;  Mr.  W.  Reekie ;  Mr.  J.  Rowe  ;  Mr.  C.  Sheather; 
Mr.  H.  K.  Shaw  ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Simpson  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  South  ;  Prof.  Walters, 
A.V.D.  ;  Mr.  Jos.  Woodger;  Mr.  F.  W.  Wragg ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Banham  ;  Mr. 
J.  Penberthy. 

“To  ensure  the  success  of  the  Association  in  a  profession  so  numerically 
small  as  ours,  it  is  most  essential  that  all  should  contribute  their  assistance 
in  some  form  or  another.  Therefore  your  co-operation  in  the  work  is 
earnestly  requested  ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  submit  your  name  and* 
forward  your  subscription  to  any  of  the  Hon.  Secs,  of  the  existing  Veterinary 
Medical  Societies  ;  or  to  either  of  the  Hon.  Secs,  of  the  National  Veterinary 
Association. 

“We  confidently  believe  that  the  formation  of  the  Association  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  profession  at  large,  and  that  its  members  are 
quite  alive  to  the  professional,  scientific,  social,  and  political  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  such  an  institution.  We  therefore  venture  to  solicit  your 
active  support.  An  early  reply  will  be  esteemed  a  favour. — We  are,  dear 
sir,  yours  truly, 

“  Geo.  A.  Banham,  Downing  Street ,  Cambridge. 

“John  Penberthy,  Royal  Veterinary  College ,  London ,  N.  IV P 

This  circular  was  accompanied  by  a  note  to  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
Veterinary  Medical  Societies,  asking  them  to  act  as  “whips”  and  collect 
subscriptions,  etc.,  which  they  have  done  with  great  zeal,  and  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Association. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  our  President,  they  were  enabled  to  secure 
the  use  of  the  Society  of  Arts’  Room  for  our  General  Meeting. 

They  have  also  drawn  up  a  code  of  rules  for  the  approval  and  adoption  of 
the  Council  and  General  Meeting. 

We  hope  these  few  details  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  P.C.  have 
not  only  done  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  arranging  for  the  General  Meeting, 
but  also  endeavoured  to  provide  a  guide  for  future  ones. 

The  Presidents  Address. 

You  have  heard  the  report  read,  giving  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
Association.  I  have  only  now  to  ask  you  to  assist  me  in  establishing 
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it  on  a  firm  basis,  and  I  am  sure  that  request  will  meet  with  a  ready  response,- 
The  formation  of  such  an  Association  as  this  has  been  almost  forced  upon 
us.  The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  the  profession  has  within  the  last  few  years 
manifested,  has  resulted  in  establishing  societies  which  have  for  their  object 
the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the  interchange  of  ideas. 
These  societies  have  been  increasing  in  number,  and  their  effect  upon  the  pro¬ 
fession  has  been  most  marked.  It  was,  however,  plain  that  the  action  of  these 
societies,  whilst  beneficial  to  themselves,  had  only  an  indirect  influence 
with  regard  to  the  spread  of  veterinary  knowledge  upon  the  profession  at 
large,  and  certainly  not  much  upon  the  public.  The  medical  profession  many 
years  ago  recognized  the  necessity  for  such  an  institution  as  that  which  the 
veterinary  profession  are  now  starting,  and  the  advantages  which  that  pro¬ 
fession  has  derived  from  the  British  Medical  Association  can  scarcely  be 
too  highly  estimated,  and  it  has  by  this  means  risen  to  a  position  which  it  could 
not  have  hoped  to  reach  by  its  medical  schools,  or  any  other  means ;  and  human 
medicine  has  obtained  a  place  in  this  kingdom  which  is  as  high  as  the  benefits 
accruing  therefrom  to  the  community  deserve.  It  may  be  late  in  the  day  for 
us  to  start  a  similar  institution,  still  it  is  not  too  late  to  mend.  Our  profession 
is  very  young  :  it  is  only  about  ninety  years  since  the  first  veterinary  school  was 
established  in  London;  and  I  think,  bearing  in  mind  the  difficulties  which  have 
had  to  be  overcome,  and  the  intense  apathy  of  the  British  public  to  the  claims 
of  veterinary  science,  that  wonders  have  been  accomplished.  But  much  has 
yet  to  be  done  :  we  are  but  on  the  threshold  of  our  work.  I  am,  however, 
sure,  gentlemen,  from  what  I  see  of  the  profession  and  from  what  I  know  of 
its  members,  that  if  it  only  gets  a  fair  chance  it  will  accomplish  its  work 
thoroughly  and  well.  I  think  that  this  Association  is  bound  to  effect  a  large 
amount  of  good,  not  only  to  the  profession,  but  to  the  public.  As  regards 
the  former,  it  will  be  the  means  of  concentrating  the  efforts  of  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Societies  of  uniting  and  binding  them  into  one  whole;  and  with  respect 
to  the  public  health  and  wealth,  it  should  be  still  more  beneficial.  I  have 
alluded  to  the  unfortunate  apathy  of  the  British  public  to  the  claims  of  veteri¬ 
nary  science ;  but  if  anything  will  remove  that  apathy,  it  will  surely  be  an  asso¬ 
ciation  based  upon  such  a  foundation  as  ours,  and  with  such  objects.  The 
largest  empire,  perhaps,  the  world  has  ever  seen,  an  empire  which  embraces 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  human  race,  which  is  mainly  agricultural,  and 
which  claims  to  produce  the  best  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  can 
scarcely  look  on  without  concern  at  a  movement  which  has  for  its  object  and 
aim  the  protecting  of  these  animals  from  disease.  This  Association  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  wbrkers  and  the  most  scientific  portion  of  our  profession,  and 
its  claims  to  be  heard  and  listened  to  should  be  very  great  indeed.  I  think, 
that  the  want  of  interest  which  the  public  exhibits  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
utility  of  veterinary  science  has  never  been  properly  brought  before  it,  rather 
than  to  any  lack  of  desire  to  assist1  us.  Perhaps  a  large  amount  of  the  blame 
is  due  to  ourselves.  We  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  doing  our  best,  but  it  has 
been  done  in  an  isolated  and  disjointed  manner.  But  knowing,  as  we  do,  what 
the  public  is  when  its  attention  is  fully  aroused,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will 
recognise  the  efforts  of  this  Association  to  promote  veterinary  science.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  much  more  to  address  you  upon.  I  am  proud  of 
the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  asking  me  to  be  your  first  president.  I 
wish  you  had  bestowed  that  honour  upon  some  one  more  competent,  but 
you  could  not  have  selected  any  one  more  anxious  that  the  Association  shall 
be  a  success.  I  have  long  felt  that  if  the  profession  is  to  rise,  it  must  be 
by  its  own  efforts.  Acts  of  Parliament  may  assist  us,  but  in  whatever  posi¬ 
tion  we  are  placed,  it  rests  with  ourselves  to  maintain  it.  You  have  shown 
that  you  are  willing  and  ready  to  occupy  the  position  which  you  should 
assume.  1  he  constitution  of  the  Association  has  been  explained  to  you. 
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Its  meetings  will  be  held  in  different  places.  Those  which  are  most  suitable 
will  be  selected.  The  president  will  be  local,  as  far  as  possible,  as  well  as 
the  working-staff.  I  think  the  Association  will  thus  effect  more  good  than  if 
it  were  permanently  fixed  anywhere,  even  in  London.  Our  great  centres  of 
business  and  agriculture  are  "dispersed  all  over  the  country,  and  in  visiting 
these  not  only  will  the  convenience  of  members  be  studied,  but  local  in¬ 
fluences  and  local  interests  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  us.  I  do  not 
approve  of  centralisation,  and  I  think  that  the  perambulations  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest  good.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for 
listening  to  me.  The  time  is  short  for  an  address,  but  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  the  objects  of  the  Association  are  well  worthy  of  drawing 
forth  your  earnest  efforts.  I  trust  that  in  all  your  work  you  will  be  actuated 
by  a  kindly  feeling  towards  each  other,  and  by  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
advancement  of  the  profession  and  the  public  weal. 

MAJOR  SUBJECT  I. 

HUMAN  AND  BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS— ITS  COMMUNE 

CABILITY. 

BY  J.  H.  COX,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Considering  the  prominent  position  the  question  of  Tuberculosis  has  now 
-assumed — not  only  in  the  medico-veterinary  world,  but  amongst  all  strata  of 
society — it  behoves  us,  as  veterinarians,  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  facts  and  ideas  which  will  tend  to  the  elucidation  of  some  of  the 
points  at  present  forming  the  subject  for  discussion.  Many  bovine  diseases, 
which  now  possess  ah  individuality  by  having  their  Jons  et  origo  clearly 
defined,  had  a  supposed  existence  in  days  of  yore  as  by-complications  of 
other  forms  of  disease  ;  and  tubercle  would  appear  to  constitute  no  exception 
to  this  rule. 

In  order  that  our  subject  may  be  briefly  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  it  is 
expedient  that  we  should  divide  it  into  the  following  sections,  and  in  so 
doing  a  synoptical  summary  only  of  the  leading  points  will  be  formulated. 
Modern  research  having  solved  many  of  the  abstruse  problems  connected  with 
disease,  it  is  hoped  that  the  question  as  to  the  true  nature  of  Tuberculosis 
may  ere  long  be  finally  settled,  and  so  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  successful 
achievements  which  signalise  the  advancement  of  the  present  era.  We  do  not 
arrogate  to  ourselves  any  superior  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  issue,  but  by 
placing  it  before  the  members  of  this  Association  in  as  lucid  a  manner  as  is 
compatible  with  our  views,  we  trust  that  out  of  many  minds  good  may  accrue, 
and  facts  unearthed  which  will  tend  materially  to  assist  those  who  are 
making  this  particular  branch  their  study. 

The  following  points  suggest  themselves  : — (i)  Tuberculosis  as  observed 
in  the  human  subject.  (2)  Bovine  Tuberculosis.  (3)  Its  communicability 
to  the  human  subject.  (4)  Means  best  calculated  to  prevent  this  contin¬ 
gency. 

Tuberculosis  in  the  human  subject  may  be  viewed  as  a  disease  sui  generis. 
For  propagation  it  possesses  genetic  elements  which  act  in  a  specific  and 
definite  manner.  The  term  tubercle  embraces  in  its  literal  sense  an  area 
of  considerable  latitude ;  but  whether  or  not  we  have  arrived  at  a  limit 
by  which  we  can  encompass  its  surroundings,  is  not  quite  clearly  proved. 
Tubercle,  unless  we  recognise  it  in  a  specific  sense,  has  a  widespread 
signification,  and  would  gather  to  itself  various  combinations  of  disease 
which  in  no  way  have  direct  reference  to  the  true  character  of  Tuber¬ 
culosis.  In  the  earlier  days  of  medical  history,  it  was  classed  in  the  nomen¬ 
clature  of  diseases  by  a  title  which  had  its  origin  from  the  results  which  the 
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disease  generated,  and  not  from  any  specificity  which  might  be  attached  to* 
it.  Tubercle,  or  in  other  words,  “  a  small  swelling,”  may  be  derived  from  a. 
variety  of  causes  ;  but  Tuberculosis,  as  now  understood,  possesses  distinctive; 
features. 

The  new  and  somewhat  startling  evidences  as  to  the  causes  in  operation 
for  production  are  exemplifications  of  the  rapid  march  of  modern  research. 
But  there  is  just  a  chance  that  the  excessive  zeal  thus  engendered  may  lead 
to  erroneous  results.  Enthusiasts  in  matters  of  bacilli  production  are  apt 
to  allow  their  common-sense  to  become  subordinate  to  their  zeal.  Ergo ,  it 
is  incumbent  on  those  interested  to  give  their  earnest  attention  to  these 
matters,  and  so  modify  the  views  of  those  whose  imaginations  are  prone  to 
lead  them  astray. 

As  far  as  observation  and  experimentation  have  at  present  carried  us,  we 
are  justified  in  the  assumption  that  true  Tuberculosis  is  the  result  of  more 
than  ordinary  cell  formation  with  its  reproductive  tendency.  If  it  be  true,, 
and  there  seems  to  be  doubt  of  it,  that  it  is  due  to  a  micro-organism,  having 
in  its  constitution  special  features  peculiar  to  its  class,  and  just  as  potent  as. 
the  bacillus  of  putrefaction  or  that  of  Anthracis,  we  are  confronted  with  an 
element  of  danger  which  our  forefathers  could  not  have  dreamed  of,  or  even 
have  appreciated  had  they  known  of  its  existence.  With  the  advent  of 
Pasteur,  Koch,  and  other  scientists,  the  world  has  been  convulsed  with 
the  results  of  their  endeavours;  and  we  are  now  becoming  awakened  to 
combinations  which  tend  to  render  any  prior  teachings  on  these  subjects  as 
obsolete.  Versus  the  opinion  of  the  above  savants ,  we  have  an  array  of 
talent  who  would  have  us  believe  that  the  picture  is  overdrawn,  and  that  we 
are  needlessly  forecasting  dangers  which  exists  only  in  the  highly-taut  and 
imaginative  brains  of  their  co-workers,  but  nevertheless  opponents,  insomuch 
as  it  applies  to  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  Without  attempting  to  draw  any 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  classes  of  aspirants  to  fame,  we  have 
data  sufficiently  conclusive  to  stimulate  us  to  increased  exertion  for  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  this  particular  branch  thus  opened  out  to  us. 

For  many  years  past  Tuberculosis  has  been  supposed  to  possess  some- 
benign  influence  in  its  genetic  properties.  Having  the  experiences  of  others- 
on  which  certain  fundamental  principles  could  be  based,  it  was  left  to  Koch 
to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  tubercular  history  ;  and  we  have  now  presented 
to  our  notice,  in  all  its  nakedness,  the  Bacillus  of  Tuberculosis.  The 
scepticism  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  minds  of  some  leads  them  to- 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  theory.  They  account  for  the  bacilli  thus, 
generated  as  being  merely  one  of  the  forms  which  this  germ  arrogates  to 
itself  under  certain  conditions.  But  when  we  consider  that  its  propagation 
and  subsequent  development  can  be  occasioned — i.e.,  cultivated — in  media 
opposed  to  the  one  for  the  successful  reproduction  of  ordinary  bacilli,  our 
thoughts  naturally  turn  to  Koch’s  theory  as  being  correct  in  principle,  and 
only  requiring  further  elaboration  to  finally  establish  its  correctness. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  structure  of  tubercle  is  here  admissible.  It  originates 
as  foci,  being  microscopical  in  dimensions.  Each  one  possesses  similar 
features  in  construction,  and  is  mainly  a  central  giant  corpuscle  surrounded 
by  a  zone  of  smaller  ones,  having  the  appearance  of  lymphoid  cells. 
These  are  embedded  in  the  reticulum  of  the  tubercle,  and  form  its  principal 
bulk.  Being  somewhat  similar  to  leucocytes  in  shape  and  development, 
they  have  been  mistaken  for  them.  Later  discoveries,  however,  teach  us 
that  these  nodules  consist  of  tubercle-bacilli,  appearing  as  delicate  rods, 
from  a  quarter  to  half  the  diameter  of  a  blood-corpuscle  in  length,  developing 
and  spreading  rapidly  in  the  initiatory  stage  of  the  disease,  and  becoming 
more  abundant  later  on  at  the  borders  of  the  cheesy  mass.  The  giant  cell,, 
or  central  point,  appears  to  have  a  special  affinity  for  the  primary  bacillus. 
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and  in  reality  to  constitute  its  nidus,  especially  so  in  Bovine  Tuberculosis. 
Hence  we  find  the  parent  cell,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  to  be  the  focus  from 
which  others  take  their  origin. 

This  multiplication  goes  on  in  its  interior  until  we  have  an  abundant  crop. 
The  periphery  cells,  or  those  forming  the  zone,  likewise  increase  in  size  and 
number  and  become  agglomerated  :  it  is  then  we  have  ocular  demonstration  of 
their  existence.  The  inherent  or  basement  membrane  is  trabeculated,  giving 
support  and  cover  to  these  enlargements,  which  may,  from  collateral  pressure, 
lose  their  nodular  appearance  and  become  somewhat  flattened.  The  central 
point,  however,  generally  adheres  to  its  original  form.  Two  kinds  of  tubercle 
are  presented  to  our  notice — the  cheesy  cuid fibrous.  They  are  again  divided 
into  generalised  and  local.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  different 
dispositions  to  molecular  change  each  class  assumes  to  itself.  The  cheesy 
metamorphosis  is  understood  to  commence  in  the  central  point,  and  by  gra¬ 
dations  to  implicate  the  whole  mass.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  during 
the  progress  of  this  change  the  micro-organisms  either  leave  their  nidus  or  un¬ 
dergo  disintegration,  for  they  are  always  found  in  more  abundance  at  the  edges 
Can  it  be  that  these  bacilli,  which  in  initio  are  supposed  to  be  motionless, 
have  been  slowly  called  into  activity,  thus  tending  to  the  destruction  of  their 
enveloping  membrane  or  reticulum  ?  True  it  is,  that  the  whole  mass  under¬ 
goes  degeneration  :  commencing  in  the  first  place  by  the  deposition  of  an. 
oily  material.  Two  or  more  tubercles  may  be  so  approximated  that  they 
coalesce  and  form,  by  the  rupture  of  the  intervening  septa,  one  cavity,  and 
thus  give  evidence  of  vomicae.  This  tendency  to  caseous  metamorphosis  is 
more  noticeable  in  generalised  tubercle,  and  is  by  far  the  most  common  in 
the  human  subject.  The  fibrous  metamorphosis  occurs  with  less  frequency 
in  the  human  subject.  In  the  bovine,  on  the  contrary,  it  forms  a  special  feature; 
and  the  attempt  to  establish  a  morphological  identity  between  the  two — i.e.y 
human  and  bovine — is  now  engaging  serious  attention.  In  the  fibrous  change 
we  likewise  get  softening  at  the  central  point  ;  but  the  outer  circumference, 
or  fibroma,  becoming  infiltrated,  and  by  degrees  indurated,  assumes  a  calca¬ 
reous  form,  and  so  encapsulates  the  central  portion,  that  escape  is  impossible. 

#  Owing  to  this  molecular  detritus  of  oily  material  becoming  absorbed,  the 
whole  body  of  the  tubercle  puts  on  a  calcified  character,  and  on  a  section 
being  made,  gives  one  the  idea  of  a  dense  and  gritty  mass.  This  is  especially 
typical  of  bovine  tubercle  (fibrous).  These  deposits  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  body  ;  but  principally  in  the  lungs  or  their  envelopments,  liver,  serous 
membranes,  etc. 

Tuberculosis  and  Phthisis  would  appear  to  be  isomorphous,  or,  if  there  is 
a  difference,  to  be  one  only  of  degree.  Many  series  of  experiments  have  been 
conducted  in  order  to  establish  their  identity.  For  this  purpose  inoculation 
with  disease  tissue,  both  human  and  animal,  has  been  had  recourse  to  ; 
the  victims  chosen  for  experimentation  being  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  cats,  goats, 
etc.  Koch,  after  devising  a  suitable  pabulum  in  which  bacilli  could  be 
successfully  cultivated,  succeeded,  after  several  generations  of  bacilli  had 
been  reproduced,  in  inducing  a  similar  disease  in  the  animals  thus  operated 
upon.  He  claims  that  by  this  cultivation  the  infective  material  is  rendered 
so  pure  and  distinctive  that  it  is  freed  from  any  pyaemic  or  other  tendency. 
In  almost  every  instance  disease  was  produced  which  simulated  Tuberculosis, 
thus  setting  at  rest  its  communicability  by  inoculative  interference. 

The  sputum  of  phthisical  patients  was  also  selected  for  experimentation. 
This  was  collected  and  dried  for  several  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  it  was  suspended  in  solution  and  injected  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  same 
classes  of  animals  being  chosen  for  the  operation  ;  the  sequel  being  that  a 
disease  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  one  induced  by  tuberculous  matter  was 
generated.  Other  evidence  is  not  wanting  as  to  the  power  tuberculous  matter 
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and  sputa,  either  in  a  fresh  state  or  when  atomised,  have  in  reproducing  a 
disease  identical  in  character.  It  is  argued  by  Koch  that  the  inherent  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  tubercle-bacillus  single  it  out  as  being  totally  dissimilar  to  those 
•of  other  micro-organisms,  insomuch  as  it  is  stained  only  by  certain  re-agents  ; 
and  furthermore,  that  it  is  reproduced  only  at  a  certain  temperature.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  observers  who  controvert  not  only  this  theory,  but  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  bacilli  in  any  form.  We  cannot  here  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  views  expressed  by  Koch’s  opponents  ;  suffice  it  to  say  they 
are  fairly  dealt  with  by  that  scientist,  and  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself 
and,  doubtless,  his  followers. 

Bovine  Tuberculosis. — Although  the  nature  of  this  disease  is  well  known  to 
veterinarians,  allusions  to  certain  points  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
give  our  subject  connectedness.  Fleming,  in  his  admirable  essay  on  Tubercu¬ 
losis,  has  furnished  us  with  statistics  as  to  its  history  and  morbidity.  The  data 
submitted  by  him  prove  to  every  one’s  satisfaction  that  the  disease  has, 
in  its  geographical  disposition,  scarcely  any  limit.  So  universal  is  its 
existence,  that  few  countries  may  be  said  to  be  exempt  from  its  ravages. 
He  traced  in  his  usual  masterly  style  its  etiologic  features,  also  the  structure 
of  tubercle  as  symbolic  of  the  disease,  commencing  with  the  initiatory  cell 
formation,  and  ending  in  caseous  degeneration.  Other  writers  of  notoriety, 
as  Walley  and  Williams,  have  also  placed  the  subject'  before  us  in  a  lucid 
manner  ;  so  that,  in  reality,  there  is  very  little  to  be  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  this  malady. 

Speaking  generally,  there  is  perhaps  no  disease  which  is  more  prevalent. 
All  classes  of  stock  are  susceptible  to  attack.  There  are,  however,  certain 
families  which  evince  a  greater  liability  than  others  ;  and  we  have  also  other 
predisponents,  which  are  forcibly  present  in  some  instances,  and  absent  in 
others.  The  forced  system  of  raising  our  stock  has  been  considered  by  some 
to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  the  disease.  In-and-in  breeding,  it  is  stated,  induces  a 
diathetic  tendency.  These  doubtless  contribute  very  largely  to  its  advance¬ 
ment  when  once  established  ;  but  we  must  look  somewhat  ahead  for  the 
true  factors  in  production.  Tf  it  were  not  so,  we  should  be  able  to  reduce  it 
to  narrower  limits  than,  at  present.  That  family  taint,  like  its  counterpart 
in  the  human  subject,  plays  an  important  part  no  one  can  deny.  For  the 
support  of  this  theory  we  have  only  to  draw  upon  bygone  recollections.  In- 
and-in  breeding,  which  may  be  classed  with  the  foregoing,  also  exercises 
an  influence  which  is  beyond  dispute  ;  but  predisposition  is  not  actually 
disease.  The  soil  for  propagation  may  have  been  suitably  prepared  for  the 
development  of  germs,  and  there  they  may  subsequently  find  vigorous  growth. 
Given  a  system  predisposed  to  disease,  it  requires  but  the  slightest  modicum 
of  infective  matter  to  develop  it  in  all  its  ramifications.  Such  is  the  case 
in  Tuberculosis. 

Tubercle  may  be  divided  into  infective  and  non-infective.  The  former,  or 
true  Tuberculosis,  is  the  form  which  concerns  us  most.  No  part  of  the 
animal  economy  is  exempt  from  its  localisation.  As  a  rule  it  is  found  in 
the  lungs,  glandular  structure,  and  serous  membranes.  It  has  accorded  to 
it  various  appellations,  as  :  Perlsucht  (“  Pearl  Disease  ”)  ;  Murlinsigheit 
(“Duckweed”);  Pommeliere  (“Potato  Disease”);  “Angle-berries,” 
“  Grapes,” — one  and  all  apply  to  the  same  disease,  the  difference  being  the 
various  stages  of  growth  and  appearances  of  the  tuberculous  deposit.  The 
division  into  caseous  and  fbrous  resembles  analogically  that  of  the  human 
subject,  each  of  which  may  have  a  separate  existence  ;  the  latter  generally 
confines  itself  to  serous  membranes,  more  especially  the  pleurae.  Writing 
on  its  development,  Walley  states  :  “The  early  stages  in  the  process  are 
diffuse  and  intense  capillary  congestion,  followed  rapidly  by  the  formation 
of  innumerable  villous-like  vascular  processes,  very  minute,  and  giving  the 
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membrane  an  appearance  closely  resembling  the  pile  on  red.  velvet.  In  the 
-course  of  time  the  extreme  vascularity  of  these  little  processes  passes  off ; 
they  assume  a  definite  shape,  and  become  converted  into  small  hard  globular 
nodules  of  the  colour  of  connective  tissue.  Gradually,  however,  they  become 
grey,  and  somewhat  translucent  on  section,  and  constitute  the  so-called  grey 
or  fibrous  tubercle.  These  grey  miliary  nodules  may  remain  discrete,  and 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  membrane  like  millet-seeds  ;  or  they  may 
become  connected  together  by  delicate  bands  of  new  connective  fibrous 
tissues.  When  tuberculisation  is  very  rapid,  distinct  polypoid  processes  may 
be  formed  on  the  membranes.  These  bodies  are  often  at  the  outset  very 
vascular — in  fact,  haemorrhagic.”  These  growths,  when  presenting  a  pedun¬ 
culated  appearance,  form  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Bovine 
Tuberculosis,  and  it  is  the  want  of  additional  proof  of  a  morphological 
identity  which  creates  the  distinctive  features  of  the  human  and  bovine 
phases.  Dr.  Creighton  has,  in  giving  several  illustrative  cases,  advanced 
somewhat  in  this  direction,  and  sought  to  prove  that  the  identity  is  estab¬ 
lished  ;  but  more  evidence  is  necessary  before  we  can  assure  ourselves  that 
it  is  correct.  These  nodular  bodies  sometimes  assume  large  dimensions, 
and  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  thorax,  and  form  adherences  between 
the  Pleurae  Costalis  and  Pulmonalis.  In  some  cases  they  are  attached 
at  both  extremities  ;  in  others  their  apices  are  free.  When  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  they  behave  somewhat  differently,  according  to  the  organs 
which  they  implicate. 

Co-existent  with  the  fibrous  we  may  have  the  caseous  metamorphosis. 
We  find  this  molecular  change  in  the  inter-connective  issue,  especially  in  the 
lungs.  The  central  point,  as  in  human  tubercle,  softens,  giving  birth  to  an 
oily  detritus  material,  which  gradually  spreads.  The  enveloping  membrane 
becomes  thickened,  and  so  keeps  in  bounds  the  contents  of  the  sac,  or 
cavity  ;  or  it  may,  owing  to  an  ulcerative  process,  become  ruptured,  and  thus 
convert  several  sacs,  should  they  be  approximated,  into  a  large  one.  The 
sacs  may  further  discharge  their  contents  into  the  smaller  bronchi,  which  in 
turn  become  dilated.  Writing  on  this  subject,  Walley  states  :  “If  the  cyst 
wall  becomes  the  seat  of  ulceration  (a  comparatively  common  occurrence),  a 
communication  is  formed  with  the  nearest  bronchial  tube,  and  the  contents 
evacuated  into  it.  In  these  cases  the  boundary  wall  is  frequently  very 
hyperaemic,  with  numerous  small  yellow  nodules  adhering  to  its  internal  sur¬ 
face,  and  with  evidence  of  recent  haemorrhage.”  Fleming  states  “  that  the 
tubercular  matter  in  the  lungs  appears  to  be  deposited  in  the  cortical  or  peri¬ 
pheral  portion,  and  always  in  the  sub-pleural  and  interlobular  connective 
tissue.”  Intrinsically,  tubercles  appear  to  be  destitute  of  afferent  and  efferent 
vessels,  deriving  their  support  from  the  vascular  network  of  the  peripheral 
portion.  This  alone,  as  compared  with  other  tumours,  would  mark  them  out 
as  a  special  class.  If  we  take  for  granted  that  these  nodules,  however  small, 
are  the  nidi  for  tubercle-bacilli,  the  apparent  want  of  vascular  distribution 
can  be  understood.  The  vomicae  occasioned  by  the  softening  and  subsequent 
coalescing  of  two  or  more  tubercles  have  also  their  special  features.  Although 
in  a  sense  defined,  they  are  irregular,  which  is  partly  owing  to  collateral 
pressure,  and  partly  to  the  bases  of  the  septa  forming  the  partitions.  The 
complete  destruction  of  these  septa  is  not  always  fulfilled  ;  we  therefore  find 
them  as  fibrous  bands  or  elevations  studded  over  with  the  more  solid  par¬ 
ticles  inherent  in  the  sac.  In  recent  vomicae — that  is,  where  the  septa 
dividing  the  tubercles  have  only  just  lost  their  continuity — specks  of  blood, 
as  punctae,  and  in  some  instances  free  blood,  may  be  observed,  imparting  a 
sanguineous  tinge  to  the  contents  of  the  sac.  Although  there  are  no  vessels 
in  the  interior  of  the  tubercle  when  fully  developed,  the  peripheral  circulation 
is  somewhat  hyperaemic.  The  character  thus  assigned  to  it  serves  the  pur- 
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pose  of  thickening  the  outer  circumference  of  the  tubercle  ;  and  dependent 
upon  the  degree  to  which  this  is  carried  out  is  the  character  of  the  tubercle 
itself,  and  the  resistance  it  afforded  to  the  disintegrative  influences  brought 
to  bear  for  its  destruction. 

Glandular  tubercles,  in  and  connected  with  the  intestinal  tract,  may  go  on. 
for  an  indefinite  period  without  our  being  able  to  take  cognisance  of  them. 
When  externally  situated,  or  at  the  mesenteric  attachment,  they  form  the. 
grape-like  appearance  so  pathognomic  of  their  character.  Some  appear  to 
doubt  the  implication  of  the  gland  itself,  and  consider  that  the  tubercle  is- 
separate  and  distinct,  leaving  the  gland  intact,  as  it  were.  But  as  glandular 
structure  generally  seems  to  be  specially  adapted  for  the  reception  of  tuber¬ 
cular  virus,  we  may  dismiss  this  as  mere  conception.  Tubercles  sometimes 
make  their  appearance  within  the  cylinder  of  the  gut,  and  slowly  extending" 
themselves  along  the  upper  portion,  render,  by  infiltration  and  deposit,  the- 
coats  very  much  thickened.  We  call  to  mind  one  case  where  inter-intestinal 
tubercle  became  so  developed  that  the  calibre  of  the  gut,  although  increased 
in  dimensions,  was  more  than  half  obliterated.  This  was  associated  with 
Chronic  Diarrhoea  and  Tuberculosis  of  Lungs.  The  diarrhoea,  which  is 
often  a  concomitant  of  the  later  stages  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  is  not 
always  the  result  of  defective  nutrition  occasioned  by  low  vitality,  but  is  the- 
sequel  of  inter-intestinal  glandular  tubercle,  and  occasionally  requires  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  to  detect  it.  Bovine  pathologists  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  on  the  commencement  of  this  diarrhoea  a  slight  abatement  in  pneu¬ 
monic  symptoms  is  apparent ;  and  should  the  diarrhoea  be  checked,  which  is 
not  always  the  case,  the  gravity  of  pulmonary  symptoms  reappears.  There 
is  no  doubt,  in  our  opinion,  as  to  the  connection  which  exists  between  the^ 
two  histological  features  ;  for  is  it  not  true  that  “wasting’5  does  occur,  and  is- 
associated  with  diarrhoea  as  a  primary  symptom,  to  be  followed  secondarily  by 
disease  of  the  lungs  ?  At  any  rate,  this  is  our  experience  after  some  ten, 
years’  close  observation  of  Tuberculosis,  and  in  a  district  peculiarly  favour¬ 
able  to  it. 

If  the  morphological  features  of  human  and  bovine  tubercle  are  not  mainly’ 
identical,  they  approach  that  similarity  which  is  characterised  by  a  distinction- 
without  a  difference.  If  by  experimentation  on  the  lower  animals,  as  guinea- 
pigs,  rabbits,  cats,  etc.,  we  produce  by  the  virus  of  the  latter  results  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  those  induced  by  that  of  the  former,  the  identity  would 
seem  to  be  established.  The  bacillus  of  bovine  tubercle  exists,  doubtless,  as 
a  separate  form,  but  when  introduced  into  healthy  systems  other  than  bovine, . 
it  may  undergo  some  modification.  In  cattle  Tuberculosis  would  appear  to 
find  its  home,  just  as  much  as  Glanders  does  in  the  horse,  or  Syphilis  in 
man. 

In  discussing  this  question  we  must  not  forget  the  insidious  nature  of 
bovine  tubercle.  We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  its  contagiousness  by  atmo¬ 
spherical  media,  but  there  are  cogent  points  to  settle  in  relation  to  it  which 
may  hereafter  change  the  vein  of  thought.  If  the  finality  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  now  being  carried  on  prove  conclusively  that. we  have  to  deal  with 
bovine  tubercle-bacillus,  and  that  its  transmissibility  can  be  effected 
under  certain  conditions,  we  shall  have  to  put  bigotry  on  one  side  and 
embrace  the  new  theory  as  the  one  which  affords  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  The  fact  that  only  a  certain  percentage  of  animals  becomes 
diseased  is  no  argument  that  it  does  not  possess  the  specific  character  of 
contagion,  for  we  know  that  all  maladies  of  this  nature  vary  in  their  virulence ; 
and  further,  that  each  class,  at  certain  periods,  affords  illustrations  of  its 
becoming  weakness  in  the  ability  to  produce  the  same  disease  de  novo. 
The  virus — if  not  bacilli — has  doubtless  its  stage  of  incubation,  the  duration 
of  which  is  unknown  to  us,  except  by  inoculation;  similating  that  of  Glanders*. 
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Rabies,  etc.,  it  may  require  a  prolonged  existence  in  the  system  before  it 
shows  itself.  Owing  to  the  various  degrees  of  receptivity  inherent  in  different 
animals,  this  may  be  weeks,  months,  or  even  longer.  We  have  it  on  record 
that  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  is  at  first  motionless — that  is  in  its  application  to- 
the  human  subject.  Are  we  to  understand  that,  having  found  its  locus , 
habitat ,  it  remains  in  a  quiescent  state  until  the  surroundings  become  favour¬ 
able  to  its  movement  and  development  and,  I  presume,  reproduction  ?  If 
so,  how  long  does  this  dormant  stage  last  ?  On  this  pivot  revolves  one  of 
the  problems  we  are  called  upon  to  unravel. 

On  account  of  the  affinity  tubercle  has  for  glandular  structure,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  greater  the  volume  in  any  particular  gland,  the  sooner 
the  maximum  results  of  tubercle  are  attained  ;  but  such  is  the  erratic  nature 
of  its  disposition  that  its  vagaries  have  no  prescribed  limit  ;  hence  we  find 
it  in  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  ossific  structure,  kidneys,  ovaries,  etc.  A 
case  occurred  in  our  practice  where  the  dura  mater  was  the  subject  of  tuber- 
culisation  ;  no  diagnostic  symptoms  were  presented,  the  animal  fed  well,  and 
apparently  was  in  good  health  until  attacked  by  paralysis.  Post-mortem 
examination  revealed  the  existence  of  tubercle  in  the  situation  described, 
with  a  disposition  to  the  disease,  if  not  actually  present,  on  the  pleura  costalis, 
and  along  the  course  of  the  intestines.  Two  cases  have  also  come  under  our 
notice  where  Nymphomania  was  engendered  by  tubercular  deposit  in  the  ovaries.. 
This  desire  for  sexual  intercourse  came  on  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  even  when 
impregnation  was  effected.  Enlarged  parotid  glands,  especially  in  swine,  have 
also  formed  the  seat  of  ingestion  for  tubercle.  Mr.  Macgillivray ,  of  Banff, 
has,  in  his  admirable  paper  on  “Tubercular  Stomatitis,”  given  evidence  of 
the  connection  the  above  disease  has  to  true  tubercle.  His  experiences  are 
based  on  extensive  observations  as  to  the  effect  tubercular  virus  has  on  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  the  deductive  reasonings  he  enforces  are  inferential 
as  to  its  being  merely  a  form  of  Tuberculosis.  We  can  in  a  great  measure 
corroborate  this  testimony.  Other  writers  have  also  elaborated  upon  the 
various  forms  Tuberculosis  may  assume  ;  but  time  and  space  will  not  admit 
of  details. 

_  The  scrofulitic  tendency  exhibited  in  some  families  of  cattle  has  for  some 
time  been  supposed  to  consist  of  a  form  of  Tuberculosis,  and  certainly  the 
new  light  thrown  upon  this  disease  would  seem  to  bring  it  within  measurable 
distance.  Dr.  Yeo  states  :  “  Certain  forms  of  Disease,  termed  ‘  Scrofulous/' 
are  essentially  tuberculous ;  and  their  characteristic  anatomical  morbid 
products  contain  the  infective  organism  peculiar  to  tubercle.”  We  further 
find  it  quoted  in  Ouain’s  “  Dictionary  of  Medicine,”  that  “  to  Schiippel 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  proved  that  a  scrofulous  gland  is  indeed  a  tuber¬ 
culous  gland.  In  the  earlier  stage  of  the  lesion,  the  gland  is  studded  with 
microscopic  tubercles,  possessing  characters  in  the  article  or  tubercle,  and 
the  subsequent  changes,  cheesy  and  other,  which  the  gland  undergoes 
are  due  to  changes  in  tubercles.”  If  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases  is  so> 
forcible  in  the  human  subject,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  in  the  lower 
animals  the  line  of  demarcation  becomes  very  attenuated.  We  have  for 
some  time  held  the  opinion  that  scirrhous  growths,  so  frequently  met  with  in 
cattle,  had  a  connection  with  tubercle  ;  the  difficulty  has  been  to  prove  it. 
The  strumous  diathesis  which  seems  to  be  so  inherent  in  some  animals,  and 
occasionally  seen  at  the  time  of  birth,  is  indicative  of  the  dyscrasiac 
character  of  the  blood  ;  but  how  is  it  brought  about  ?  When  en  evidence  at 
the  period  of  parturition,  it  cannot  have  been  generated  by  circumstances 
from  without,  but  must  have  arisen  when  in  embryo.  If  due  to  bacilli,, 
analogous  in  shape  and  form  to  those  of  Tuberculosis,  they  must  have  been 
inherited  from  the  dam.  At  present  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

Its  Communicability  to  the  Human  Subject. — If  the  characters  of  human 
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and  bovine  tubercle  are  so  allied,  what  applies  to  the  one  would  naturally 
have  reference  to  the  other.  En  ftassci7it ,  we  may  remark  that  the  con¬ 
tagiousness  of  Phthisis  has  long  supposed  to  have  existed.  In  the  minds  of 
some  experts  it  is  a  settled  point  that  such  is  the  case.  They  assure  us  that 
the  sputa  swarms  with  foci,  from  which  the  disease  takes  its  origin.  This 
theory  of  contagion  has  for  some  time  been  held  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  special  provisions  have  been  instituted  to  prevent  its  spread.  Galen 
was  forcibly  inclined  to  this  view,  and  so  was  Morgagni .  Budd  also  would 
brook  no  denial  as  to  its  contagious  character.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair 
to  admit  that  there  are  some,  or  indeed  many,  who  strongly  oppose  the  dicta 
of  their  professional  brethren,  and  ascribe  its  inception  to  some  peculiar 
diathesis  inherent  in  those  on  whom  the  disease  operates. 

In  discussing  the  transmissibility  of  bovine  tubercle  to  the  human  subject, 
we  are  naturally  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  not  being  able  to  resort  to  that 
experimental  inquiry  which  furnishes  such  startling  evidences  when  applied 
to  the  lower  animals.  We  can,  therefore,  only  substitute  hypothetical 
reasonings  for  absolute  facts.  The  absence  of  demonstrative  proof  that  such 
does  actually  accrue  has  led  many  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  this  transmission. 
They  argue  that  it  is  speculative ;  and  however  near  the  goal  these  hypo¬ 
thetical  reasons  approach,  more  tangible  evidence  is  necessary  before  com¬ 
municability  can  be  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  doubt.  If  we  take  for 
granted  that  the  pathological  and  histological  characters  of  the  two  diseases 
are  allied,  are  we  to  doubt  the  infective  nature  of  the  one,  or  the  reproductive 
tendency  of  the  other,  because  the  results  in  the  two  classes  do  not  evince 
perfect  accord?  Had  the  views  which  have  now  taken  hold  of  the  scientific 
world  in  this  particular  been  promulgated  a  century  ago,  and  autoptical 
summaries  been  recorded  with  a  view  to  fathom  the  relationship  of  the  two 
diseases  so  kindred  in  their  nature,  we  should  have  been  placed  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  position.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  comparative  pathologists 
have  entered  the  arena  of  observation  ;  and  the  results,  we  opine,  will  benefit 
alike  the  higher  organisation — man,  and  those  subject  to  his  control — the 
lower  animals. 

The  transmissibility  to  the  human  subject  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis  being  a 
subject  fraught  with  many  difficulties,  it  is  not  expected  that  we  can  more  than 
place  before  the  members  of  this  Association  the  different  conditions  by  which 
this  may  be  effected.  We  may  dismiss  its  contagious  properties  inasmuch  as 
they  apply  to  atmospherical  media,  although  this  may  have  an  influence  on 
propagation  :  it  is  at  present  a  too  far-fetched  theory  to  withstand  beating 
out.  Not  so  with  the  flesh  and  milk  of  animals  so  contaminated.  In  a  sani¬ 
tary  point  of  view  both  these  questions  require  the  deepest  consideration.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  there  are  other  diseases  affecting  the  lower  animals, 
which  render  the  flesh,  when  consumed,  inimical  to  the  well-being  of  the 
populace  ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  certain  stage.  Tuberculosis  would  enter  this 
category.  Having  discovered  that  an  animal  is  suffering  from  this  disease  in 
its  initiatory  stage,  and  the  flesh  would  warrant  the  said  animal  being  slaugh¬ 
tered  for  vfood  purposes,  no  deleterious  results  would  accrue  from  its  con¬ 
sumption,  providing  it  was  properly  cooked.  Tuberculosis,  primarily,  does 
not  so  much  implicate  the  muscular  structure,  although  experiments  have 
proved  that  it  is  a  contingency  not  very  remote  ;  and  if  such  is  the  case,  the 
heat  generated  during  cooking  would  effectually  destroy  all  chances  of  repro¬ 
duction.  It  is  as  a  secondary  condition  that  the  flesh  loses  its  normal  cha¬ 
racter  and  becomes  unwholesome.  The  emaciation  which  ensues  when  the 
disease  has  been  in  existence  for  any  period,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description.  From  tissue  change  alone,  independent  of  any  contamination 
which  might  arise  from  tubercle,  the  meat  should  be  condemned.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  fixed  rule  on  which  we  can  base  our  deliberations  as  to  the  extent 
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the  disease  may  progress  before  the  flesh  assumes  a  morbid  character.  Col¬ 
lateral  evidences  must  in  every  case  guide  us.  It  may  so  happen  that  Tuber¬ 
culosis  having  taken  on  an  acute  form,  the  whole  system  is  rendered  liable  to 
its  influence,  and  hence  molecular  change  brought  about,  and  this  without  the  in¬ 
dications  so  pathognomic  of  the  chronic  form.  On  the  other  hand,  its  insidious 
nature  is  often  such  that  the  deposition  of  tubercle  takes  place  in  various  parts 
of  the  body  without  apparently  any  interference  with  the  health  of  the  animal, 
and  the  flesh  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  not  similarly  affected. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  laid  down  for  guidance  that  wherever  tubercle 
is  discovered  interfering  with  the  functions  of  any  of  the  principal  organs  of 
the  body,  and  is  allowed  to  run  a  lengthened  course,  such  interference  must 
lower  the  vitality  of  the  system  and  reduce  the  tone  of  the  flesh.  Dependent 
upon  the  extent  of  the  disease  follows  that  of  the  muscular  tissue.  Tubercle, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  cumulative  :  once  having  entered  the  system  there 
is  no  escape  for  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  adds  to  its  own  strength  by  throwing 
out  fresh  material,  every  point  of  which  is  capable  of  reproduction.  The 
duties  of  deciding  the  fitness,  or  otherwise,  of  meat  as  a  food  commodity, 
should  be  conducted  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  histological  features 
of  disease,  and  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  men  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
its  commonest  details. 

With  the  consideration  of  the  milk  supply,  we  perhaps  reduce  transmissi- 
bility  to  its  narrowest  limits.  Considering  how  universal  is  its  adoption  as 
an  article  of  diet,  it  is  an  essentiality  that  its  purity  should  be  placed  beyond 
all  doubt.  The  question  then  arises,  Has  the  milk  of  tubercular  cows  the 
power  of  generating  a  kindred  disease  in  the  human  subject  ?  The  answer 
is  decidedly  in  the  affirmative.  The  cases  which  have  come  under  our  own 
immediate  observation  tend  somewhat  to  corroborate. this  statement.  It  was 
the  custom  in  our  practice  to  have  suspicious  cases  of  Pleuro-pneumonia 
brought  to  the  hospital  for  thd  dual  purpose  of  segregation  and  treatment — 
the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  at  that  time  not  being  in  operation, 
this  could  be  carried  out  with  impunity.  In  several  instances  these  turned 
out  to  be  Tuberculosis  ;  and  as  the  milk  was  not  considered  to  possess  any 
deleterious  properties,  it  formed  part  of  the  food  commodity  for  the  house¬ 
hold.  In  two  cases  the  results  of  partaking  of  this  tubercular  milk  were 
signalised  by  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  Several  of  the  family  suffered 
severely,  and  for  a  time  the  cause  appeared  obscure,  until  at  length  the 
suspicion  fell  upon  the  milk.  In  discontinuing  its  use,  an  abatement  of  the 
symptoms  took  place.  Those  in  veterinary  charge  of  the  cases  entertained 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  lacteal  secretion  was  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 
An  interesting  point  in  the  case  was  that  the  morbid  products,  whatever 
they  were,  seem  to  be  concentrated  in  the  cream.  With  our  present  know¬ 
ledge,  the  results  given  above  possess  a  certain  amount  of  significance.  We 
are  aware  that  calves  fed  directly  from  tubercular  parents  suffer  in  a  similar 
degree.  This  has  been  accounted  for  as  being  due  to  the  “  poorness  of  the 
milk,”  and  not  from  any  particular  materies  morbi  which  it  contains.  This 
brings  us  again  to  the  inter-intestinal  glandular  structure.  Do  we  not,  then, 
incur  danger  on  this  head  alone  by  the  imbibition  of  such  milk  ;  and  are 
not  the  glands  of  the  small  intestines  the  first  to  register  the  attack  ?  We 
have  it  on  record  that  these  glands  in  Typhoid  Fever  possess  every  indica¬ 
tion  and  are  actually  subjected  to  the  formation  of  tubercle.  Dr.  Creighton, 
in  quoting  from  Professor  Hoffman’s  researches  on  the  great  Basel  epidemic 
of  1866-67,  states  that  amongst  the  250  fatal  cases  enumerated  in  the  con¬ 
spectus  of  the  post-mortem  examinations,  five  were  put  down  as  having 
miliary  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs.  Also  that  quite  distinct 
from  these  cases  with  “Miliary  Tuberculosis,”  he  found  thirty-eight  cases 
which  had  small  round  grey  nodules  in  the  liver,  and  occasionally  also  in  the 
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kidney.  He  further  distinguishes  from  “Miliary  Tuberculosis ”  a  certain 
kind  of  nodules  that  were  sometimes  found  on  the  serous  coat  of  the  ileum, 
near  the  ulcers,  and  even  on  the  peritoneum  generally,  and  on  the  pleurae. 
Creighton  draws  particular  attention  to  these  nodules,  and  classes  them,  as 
having  reference  to  Tuberculosis  ;  he  says,  “  I  do  not  doubt  that  these  flat 
nodules  of  the  serous  membrane,  which  may  be  as  large  as  lentils,  of 
decaying  colour,  and  sometimes  of  firm  texture,  apt  to  be  ill-defined 
at  their  margins,  and  it  may  be  not  more  than  half  a  line  raised 
above  the  serous  surface,  are  the  same  which  I  have  described  and 
figured  as  the  more  or  less  miniature  tubercles  or  pearls  of  Perlsucht.” 
We  have  further  proof  of  the  identity  of  Typhoid  Fever  and  Tuber¬ 
culosis  in  the  outbreak  at  an  industrial  school  at  Bristol.  Out  of  the 
twenty  boys  or  more  that  were  attacked  four  died;  and  in  every  c&sq post¬ 
mortem  examinations  revealed  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  especially  in  the  lungs.  We  find  it  oLuoted  in  Ouain’s 
‘‘Dictionary  of  Medicine,”  under  the  head  of  Typhoid,  that  “  Klebs  claims 
to  have  identified  a  Typhoid  bacillus,  which  he  has  found  not  only  in  lympha¬ 
tics  and  blood,  but  in  the  tissues  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  discovery 
will  be  confirmed.”  The  outbreaks  of  Typhoid  are  often  insidious  in  their 
nature  :  water  pollution,  defective  drainage,  contaminated  milk,  have  each 
in  turn  been  assigned  as  the  cause.  For  the  want  of  additional  evidence, 
the  hypothesis  that  there  is  any  connection  between  Tuberculosis  and 
Typhoid  Fever  will  have  to  rest  here.  But  we  may  state  that  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  surrounds  the  outbreaks  of  the  latter  disease  should  prompt  us 
to  investigate  whether  or  no  tubercular  milk  is  the  medium  by  which  the 
disease  is  conveyed. 

{To  be  continued?) 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  Monthly  Council,  held  on  June  6th,  Lord  Egerto'N  (Chairman) 
presented  the  following  report,  drawn  up  by  Professor  Robertson,  on  the  Foot- 
and-mouth  Disease  experiments  which  have  for  some  time  been  carried  out 
at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  on  behalf  of  the  Society 

London,  May  25//Z,  1883. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — In  my  report  of  the  experiments  which 
had  been  conducted  with  reference  to  the  communicability  of  the  fever  of 
Foot-and-mouth  Disease,  laid  before  the  Committee  in  March,  it  was  then 
stated  that  fresh  animals  had  been  obtained  with  the  view  of  testing  the  effects 
of  the  direct  conveyance  into  the  blood-stream  of  the  disease-bearing  fluid  of 
the  local  lesions,  the  object  being  to  determine  whether  a  modified  fever 
might  be  produced,  which  would  afford  protection  against  the  natural  form. 
This  proposed  experiment  has  been  carried  out,  and,  so  far,  with  positive  and 
satisfactory  results. 

Two  steers,  which  had  been  retained  under  observation  long  enough  to 
satisfy  us  that  they  were  not  suffering  from  disease,  had,  at  noon  on  the  31st 
March,  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  each  three  minims  of  the  clear  fluid 
removed  from  the  vesicles  of  an  infected  animal  previous  to  their  rupture.  On 
the  evening  of  the  following  day  both  animals  were  feeding  indifferently  ;  there 
was,  however,  no  appreciable  disturbance,  as  indicated  by  rise  of  temperature, 
or  acceleration  of  pulse.  April  2nd — neither  animal  consumed  more  than  half 
the  usual  morning  meal  ;  both  appeared  somewhat  dull,  pulse  unaffected, 
but  the  internal  temperature  elevated  one  degree,  as  compared  with  what  had 
been  its  normal  standard  for  ten  days  previously.  At  noon  the  temperature 
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reached  its  maximum,  being  102*5°  F.,  in  ^ie  other  io3‘50,F.  At  this  time, 
also,  vesicles  showed  themselves  on  the  visible  mucous  membranes.  With 
one  animal  these  were  situated  on  the  tongue,  with  the  other  on  the  muzzle  ; 
in  neither  case  were  they  numerous  or  large.  In  two  days  following  the 
appearance  of  these  lesions,  minute  vesicles  were  detected  around  the  coronets 
and  interdigital  spaces  of  both.  At  no  time,  from  the  period  of  inoculation, 
could  any  trace  of  the  puncture  of  the  vein  be  detected,  nor  was  there  any 
tenderness  in  the  course  of  the  vessel.  During  the  time  that  local  lesions  gave 
indications  that  the  fever  had  existed,  both  animals  continued  to  feed  well,  and 
to  ruminate  regularly,  with  no  general  disturbance,  as  evidenced  in  alteration 
•of  respiration,  pulse,  or  internal  temperature,  with  the  exception  of  the  elevation 
■of  the  latter,  noted  from  the  second  to  the  fourth. 

Since  the  recovery  of  the  steers  from  this  induced  attack  of  fever,  two 
different  attempts  have  been  made  to  reinduce  it,  by  the  employment  of 
■secretions  from  the  actually  suffering,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which 
the  disease  was  implanted  in  previous  animals,  but  without  success. 

The  actual  utility  of  those  results  may  be  questioned,  seeing,  although  we 
may  be  able  to  induce  fever  of  a  more  moderate  type  by  intra-venous  injection 
of  a  variously  charged  fluid,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  disease  so  in¬ 
duced  will  afford  protection  for  a  longer  period  against  a  second  attack  than 
is  obtained  by  its  development  in  the  natural  form.  It  is,  however,  deserving 
of  a  still  further  trial,  on  a  larger  scale,  particularly  with  pregnant  animals 
;and  such  as  are  yielding  milk.  Should  it  in  these  instances  be  found  that 
■the  fever  so  induced  is  less  disposed  to  result  in  abortion,  and  less  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  milk-secreting  function,  a  considerable  step  may  be  regarded 
as  having  been  gained  in  lessening  the  great  monetary  losses  occasioned  by 
this  fever. 

In  order  that  such  experiments  shall  be  of  value,  they  ought  to  be  carried 
out  in  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  and  for  a  lengthened  period  ;  but  unfortunately 
at  the  present  time  neither  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  nor  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  possess  the  facilities  or  the  means  of  making  these. — 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Robertson. 

This  report  having  been  adopted, 

^r.  Geo.  Wise  said  he  had  thought  it  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Council  to  a  new  disease  amongst  horses,  from  which  he  had  himself 
been  a  sufferer.  The  disease  was  something  similar  to  Eczema  in  man  ;  it 
was  a  skin  disease,  and  amongst  his  own  horses  it  began  in  the  back,  then 
went  to  the  shoulders,  and  afterwards  to  the  mane  and  tail.  He  believed 
that  it  came  originally  into  this  country  with  some  horses  from  Canada,  and 
he  had  chiefly  heard  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton,  and  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  where  he  now  resided.  He  was  afraid  that  veterinary  surgeons 
understood  very  little  about  the  disease,  and,  therefore,  he  might  state  that  he 
had  successfully  used  carbolic  soap  on  the  horses  affected,  as  well  as  on  a  cat  in 
the  stable,  which  caught  the  disease,  and  the  man  who  looked  after  the  horses. 
One  veterinary  surgeon  whom  he  had  consulted  told  him  that  he  had  used 
acetic  acid  with  similar  success.  Mr.  Wise  added  that  the  reason  why  he 
brought  the  matter  forward  was  that  as  a  great  many  agricultural  shows  are 
now  being  held,  exhibitors  should  warn  their  servants  of  the  importance  of 
always  taking  their  curry-combs  and  brushes  with  them  and  never  lending 
them  to  servants  of  other  exhibitors,  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  disease 
was  sometimes  communicated  in  consequence. 
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Gazette ,  May  30th. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  J.  Hanly  retires  on  retired  pay. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Department  took  place  at  the 
Caf6  Royaleon  June  8th,  Mr.  Collins,  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon,  presiding. 
There  were  present,  Messrs.  Gudgin,  Cheesman,  Walters,  Sartin,  Gibbs,, 
Reilly  (C.G.H.),  Sewell,  Fleming,  Reilly  (J.),  Hinge,  Matthews,  Anderson 
(M.)  Mitchell,  Wilson,  Ringe,  Cox,  Burt,  Webb,  Appleton,  Jones,  Gillard. 

At  the  levee  held  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  on 
the  15th  June,  Mr.  Collins,  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Army,  was 
presented  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 


liJstltnnmttari)  Etttrtltflmce. 

House  of  Commons ,  May  25th. 

VETERINARY  REPORT. 

Dr.  Cameron  asked  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office  whether 
it  was  true  that  copies  of  the  report  of  the  principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  of 
the  British  Army  in  Egypt  on  the  Egyptian  campaign  had  been  supplied 
to  the  orderly  rooms  or  officers  of  the  Cavalry  regiments  engaged  in  that 
campaign  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  would  lay  the  report  before  Parliament. 

Sir  A.  Hayter. — In  reply  to  my  hon.  friend,  I  have  to  say  that  copies  of 
the  report  in  question  have  been  forwarded  to  the  commanding  officers  of 
regiments  of  Cavalry,  as  well  as  to  veterinary  surgeons,  for  their  professional 
information ;  but  being  a  purely  departmental  report,  furnished  for  the 
information  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  is  not  proposed  to  lay  it  upon  the 
table  of  the  House. 


(Obttuarn. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  E.  W.  Goldsmith,  Army  Veterinary  Department, 
was  accidentally  drowned  at  Sealkote,  India,  on  May  9th.  Mr.  Goldsmith 
only  graduated  in  1879. 

The  death  is  reported  of  L.  Hunter,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Dublin,  and  A.  Robbie, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Kincardine;  the  former  graduated  in  1871,  and  the  latter  in  1861. 

We  have  also  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Dr.  Karl  Friedrich  von  Heusinger, 
formerly  Clinical  Professor  in  the  University  of  Marburgh,  who  died  on  May  6th, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years.  He  was  appointed  to  the  office  in  1829,  and  held 
it  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  previously  (1821)  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Comparative  Anatomy  in  Jena,  and  (1824)  Director  of  the  Physiological 
Institute  in  Wurzburg.  He  was  the  author  of  an  encyclopaedic  work  on 
Natural  History  a7id  Therapeutics ,  and  of  important  contributions  to  com¬ 
parative  pathology  and  medical  geography.  His  most  valuable  works  in 
relation  to  veterinary  medicine  were,  “  Recherches  de  Pathologie  Compare,” 
in  two  volumes,  and  “  Die  Milzbrandkrankheiten  der  Thiere  und  des 
Menschen”  (Anthrax  in  Man  and  Animals).  Dr.  Heusinger  was  an  Honorary 
Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

THE  LATE  VETERINARY  SURGEON  D.  PALEY,  LATE  OF 

1 16,  STEPHEN’S  GREEN,  DUBLIN. 

The  remains  of  this  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  member  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  were  interred  in  Mount  Jerome  on  the  1st  May,  and  the  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  professional  brethren  as  well  as  friends  of  the 
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deceased.  Amongst  the  veterinary  surgeons  present  were  Messrs.  Mat 
Murphy,  T.  D.  Lambert,  J.  D.  Lambert,  J.  J.  Sperring,  James  M‘Kenny, 
P.  A.  Lawlor,  and  J.  Freeman  ;  also,  Messrs.  R.  J.  Hunter,  John  Kelly, 
W.  M‘Grane,  C.  M‘Grane,  W.  Lennon,  Simpson,  Sewell,  Garrett,  etc.  Mr. 
Paley,  who  at  his  decease  was  only  forty-six  years  of  age,  graduated  as  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  1859,  and  selected 
the  Army  Veterinary  Service  as  his  career.  He  served  both  in  the  Artillery 
and  the  nth  Hussars,  but  retired  from  the  service  in  1865,  leaving  golden 
opinions  behind  him  among  his  brother  officers.  He  then  commenced 
practice  in  Dublin,  which  was  a  most  successful  one  up  to  the  commencement 
of  the  sickness  which  had  incapacitated  him  from  active  life  for  a  long 
period.  This  enforced  idleness  could  not  but  leave  its  mark  in  a  financial 
sense  on  his  resources,  and  we  are  sorry  to  state  that  he  has  consequently 
left  a  wife  and  twelve  young  children  almost  entirely  unprovided  for.  With 
the  object  of  raising  some  fund  for  the  benefit  of  his  helpless  and  unprotected 
representatives,  a  provisional  committee  has  been  formed,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  James  M'Kenny,  Stephen’s  Green;  T.  D.  Lambert,  Store  Street; 
Peter  Lawlor,  Westland  Row  ;  W.  Pallin,  Athgarvan  Lodge,  Curragh  ;  J.  J. 
Sperring,  73,  Amiens  Street. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  above  committee  was  held  on  the  9th  ult.,  when 
it  was  decided  to  issue  circulars  to  the  late  Mr.  Paley’s  numerous  friends  and 
clients,  as  well  as  to  members  of  his  own  profession,  asking  subscriptions  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  Mrs.  Paley  and  her  family  (twelve  in  number)  in  a 
position  to  help  themselves  in  the  world.  The  case  is  one  of  peculiar  and 
particular  urgency,  and  demands  prompt  relief,  which,  we  trust,  will  be 
given  them.  Several  subscriptions  have  been  promised  already.  Captain  J. 
M‘Calmont,  Kildare  Street  Club,  has  kindly  promised  to  act  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  with  several  other  gentlemen  of  known  influence,  with  Mr.  James 
M‘ Kenny,  of  116,  Stephen’s  Green,  as  hon.  treasurer.  We  hope  they  will 
receive  liberal  support  in  aid  of  the  representatives  of  one  who,  in  his 
prosperity,  was  ever  ready  to  aid  others. 

It  was  also  decided  to  ask  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal  to 
give  prominence  to  this  fund,  and  to  be  kind  enough  to  receive  any  English 
subscriptions  in  its  support. 

% 

flirts  attlf  jldutf. 

Research  in  Sanitary  Science. — Subject  to  the  conditions  of  their 
scheme,  the  Grocers’  Company  now  announce  as  the  matter  of  competition 
for  their  first  Quadrennial  Discovery  Prize  of  £\poo  for  original  research  in 
sanitary  science  the  following  problem  : — “  To  discover  a  method  by  which 
the  vaccine  contagium  may  be  cultivated  apart  from  the  animal  body,  in 
some  medium  or  media  not  otherwise  zymotic,  the  method  to  be  such  that 
the  contagium  may  by  means  of  it  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent  in 
successive  generations,  and  that  the  product  after  any  number  of  such  gene¬ 
rations  shall  (so  far  as  can  within  the  time  be  tested)  prove  itself  of  identical 
potency  with  standard  vaccine  lymph.”  The  prize  is  open  to  universal  com¬ 
petition,  British  and  foreign.  Competitors  for  the  prize  must  submit  their 
respective  treatises  on  or  before  the  31st  of  December,  1886,  and  the  award, 
will  be  made  as  soon  afterwards  as  the  circumstances  of  the  competition 
shall  permit,  not  later  than  the  month  of  May,  1887.  In  relation  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  prize,  as  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  Company’s  scheme  in  aid  of 
sanitary  science,  the  Court  acts  with  the  advice  of  a  scientific  committee, 
which  at  present  consists  of  the  following  members: — John  Simons,  C.B., 
E.R.S.,  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.,  John  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and. 
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George  Buchanan,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  All  communications  on  the  subject  are  to 
be  addressed  to  the  clerk  of  the  Grocers5  Company,  Grocers5  Hall,  London, 
E.C.  The  Grocers5  Company  have  issued  a  circular  giving  the  conditions  of' 
the  candidature  and  award. 

Veterinary  Medicine  in  India. — With  a  view  to  the  study  of  veteri¬ 
nary  science,  the  Lieut.-Governor  of  Bengal  offers  two  prizes,  one  of  ,£50 
and  the  other  of  £2 o,  for  competition  by  holders  of  agricultural  scholar¬ 
ships  from  Bengal,  who  have  studied  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester. 

The  German  Board  of  Health. — Among  the  savants  who  compose 
the  Bureau  of  Hygiene  for  ihe  German  Empire,  we  find  Dr.  Schiitz,  of  the 
Berlin  Veterinary  School ;  Dr.  Siedamgrotzky,  of  the  Dresden  Veterinary 
School ;  and  Herr  Lydtin,  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  Chief  to  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden. 

The  Brussels  Veterinary  School. — By  royal  warrant  of  February 
2 1  st,  Professor  Thiernesse,  late  Director  of  the  State  Veterinary  School  at 
Brussels,  is  awarded  an  annual  pension  of  9,450  francs  =  £378. 

Veterinary  Honours. — Count  Ercolani,  of  the  Bologna  Veterinary 
School,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  by  the  Faculty  of  Human  and  Veterinary  Medicine  of  that 
University.  Professor  Vallada,  Director  of  the  Milan  Veterinary  School, 
has  been  nominated  an  Officer  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

Influenza. — The  epizootic  disease  known  as  Influenza,  but  which  is  now 
receiving  the  fantastic  designation  of  “  Pink-eye,55  is  causing  such  ravage 
amongst  horses  in  Aberdeen  city  and  county,  that  the  tramway  traffic  is  all 
but  stopped,  and  railway  and  other  carriers  find  it  almost  impossible  to  carry 
on  their  business.  The  local  authorities  have  cut  off  the  water  from  the 
public  cattle  and  horse-drinking  troughs,  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  of  in¬ 
fection.  The  Royal  Northern  Agricultural  Society  have  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  up  the  subject  of  “  Pink-eye 55  among  horses,  and  communicate 
with  the  local  authority  of  the  county  as  to  -measures  being  taken  to  compel 
railway  companies  to  have  the  boxes  for  conveyance  of  horses  disinfected,  as 
in  the  case  of  cattle  trucks. 

Vivisection. — The  report  of  Mr.  Busk,  F.R.S.,  Inspector  under  the 
Cruelty  to  Animals  Act,  as  to  experiments  performed  on  living  animals  in 
England  and  Scotland  during  the  year  1882,  has  been  issued  as  a  Parliamen¬ 
tary  paper,  with  various  tables  annexed.  The  inspector  says  : — “  The  names 
of  the  42  persons  who  held  licenses  during  any  part  of  the  year  1882  are 
given  in  the  tables,  in  one  of  which  are  entered  the  names  of  those  licensees, 
26  in  number,  who  performed  any  experiments  ;  and,  in  the  other,  the  names- 
of  the  16  who  performed  none.  The  total  number  of  experiments  of  all 
kinds  performed  during  the  year  was  about  406.  Of  these  118  were  per¬ 
formed  under  the  restrictions  of  the  license  alone ;  29  under  certificates  in 
column  1  (permitting  experiments  in  illustration  to  lectures,  with  anaes¬ 
thetics)  ;  219  under  certificates  in  column  2  (special  for  experiments  without 
anaesthetics)  ;  40  under  certificates  in  column  3  (dispensing  with  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  kill  the  animal  before  recovering  from  anaesthesia).  The  experiments 
on  dogs  and  cats  under  the  certificates  in  column  4  (permitting  experiments 
on  cats,  dogs,  horses,  mules  or  asses)  are  included  among  those  enumerated 
under  the  certificates  in  column  2.  As  in  all  the  experiments,  except  those 
done  under  the  special  certificates  in  columns  2,  3,  and  4,  which  dispense 
either  entirely  or  partially  with  the  use  of  any  anaesthetics,  the  animals  are 
rendered  completely  insensible,  and  kept  so  till  death,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  appreciable  suffering  could  be  caused.  ( a )  With  respect  to 
the  experiments  under  certificates  in  column  2,  in  204  of  them  the  only  opera¬ 
tive  proceeding,  consisting  either  in  simple  inoculation  with  a  morbid  virus. 
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or  in  the  introduction  of  different  therapeutic  substances  by  hypodermic 
injection,  would  be  scarcely  felt.  The  only  suffering  in  these  cases  would 
arise  from  the  after  consequences  of  the  inoculation,  etc.,  in  the  production  of 
disease,  or  from  the  action  of  the  substances  administered.  In  either  case 
the  suffering,  if  any,  would  be  of  very  brief  duration,  as  the  animal  would 
either  die  or  be  at  once  killed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  assured  by 
all  the  experimenters  that  in  this  class  of  cases  no  appreciable  pain  was  mani¬ 
fested.  In  14  other  cases  no  operative  proceeding  of  any  kind  was  required, 
and  no  pain  whatever  was  inflicted,  {b)  Of  the  experiments  under  certificates 
in  column  3,  23  also  consisted  in  the  hypodermic  injection  of  various  medica¬ 
ments  or  poisonous  substances,  or  in  their  introduction  into  a  vein  by  an  in¬ 
cision  through  the  skin  ;  in  none  of  these  experiments,  as  I  am  informed  by 
the  experimenters,  was  any  appreciable  pain  inflicted.  In  12  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  the  operative  proceeding  was  of  a  more  important  character,  but  being 
done  under  anaesthesia  it  would  be  unfelt,  the  only  suffering,  if  any,  being 
that  subsequently  experienced  in  the  course  of  the  healing  of  a  healthy  wound 
in  the  few  animals  that  survived  the  operation  ;  and  these,  as  I  am  told  by 
the  experimenter,  regained  perfect  health,  though  partially  paralysed.  In 
conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  so  far  as  I  have  any  means  of  judging,  the 
amount  of  direct  pain  or  suffering  inflicted  in  the  prosecution  of  physiological, 
pathological,  and  therapeutical  researches  during  the  past  year  was  altogether 
trifling,  and  limited  to  between  20  and  30  animals,  mostly  frogs.” 


CtrrverijJtrnlfcnce,  etc. 

THE  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY  AND  PROFESSOR  WALLEY’S 

LETTER. 

Sir, — The  letters  published  in  the  journals  from  Professor  Walley  and 
Mr.  T.  Barker  do  honour  to  their  heads  and  hearts .  I  allude  to  the  letters 
appealing  to  the  profession  to  help  Mrs.  Robert  Hall  and  her  five  children, 
now  in  Stockton-on-Tees  Workhouse.  I  trust  this  call  has  been  liberally 
responded  to,  although  they  are  utter  strangers  to  me.  It  is  enough  for  me 
they  are  the  widow  and  children  of  a  veterinary  sitrgeon ,  and  are  requiring 
help  in  their  great  distress.  I  have  sent  to  Professor  Walley  ^5.  If  other 
100,  or  even  fifty  members  of  our  profession  will  subscribe  a  like  amount,  he 
would  be  enabled  to  place  her  and  her  poor  orphans  in  a  position  of  com¬ 
parative  comfort.  I  hold  that  it  is  a  sacred  duty  of  every  member  to  assist 
in  such  a  case.  Each  can  and  ought  to  subscribe  at  least  10s.  6d.  or  £1  is. 
I  hope,  I  ask,  and  implore  that  they  will  do  so.  Surely  the  consolation  arising 
from  the  approval  of  a  good  conscience  will  be  a  sufficient  incentive  ;  for 

“  Charity,  like  mercy,  is  twice  blest — 

It  blesseth  him  that  giveth  and  him  that  receiveth.” 

“  Oh  that  man  would  be  wise,  and  consider  his  latter  end  !  ”  It  would  seem 
that  he  cannot  or  will  not  be  wise  in  time.  There  is  scarcely  a  month  passes 
but  we,  the  officers  of  the  National  Veterinary  Benevolent  Society,  receive 
applications  from  widows  or  orphans  in  want  of  assistance,  left  wholly 
unprovided  for,  but  whose  husbands  or  fathers  not  being  members  of  our 
society,  our  rules  preclude  us  from  rendering  assistance  out  of  our  funds. 
We  know  it  is  a  fact  that  some  men  and  some  women  are  unworthy  characters, 
and  not  deserving  of  sympathy  ;  but  do  not  let  us  condemn  all  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  isolated  cases.  We  know  it  is  a  fact,  and  this  we  also  admit,  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  toiling  hard,  is  careful  and 
deserving,  but  every  shilling  he  can  earn  is  required  to  bring  up  a  perhaps 
large  and  increasing  family  ;  but  there  are  none  who  cannot  make  provision, 
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if  they  are  so  disposed,  by  insuring  their  lives  and  paying  a  small  sum  yearly.. 
The  ordinary  insurance  companies,  who  expend  more  than  half  their  income 
in  large  rents,  large  salaries,  and  extensive  advertising,  can  repay  handsomely  ; 
but  our  own  National  Veterinary  Benevolent  Society  has  not  one  shilling  to 
pay  for  rent,  salaries,  or  advertising,  and  its  funds  amount  now  to 
thousands  of  pounds.  For  the  small  annual  payment  of  ios.  6d.  or  21s., 
or  less  than  2fd.  or  5d.  per  week  (after  the  entrance-fee  is  paid),  your  widow 
or  orphans,  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  you  in  this  life,  will  be  cared  for 
and  made  comfortable  when  you  are  no  more,  if,  in  the  inscrutable  designs 
of  Providence,  you  are  unfortunately  suddenly  removed  to  that  bourn  from 
which  no  traveller  returns.  "We  invite  all  to  become  members.  Remember 

“  The  numbered  hour  is  on  the  wing 
That  lays  thee  with  the  dead.” 

Knott  Mill,  Manchester.  -  Thomas  Greaves. 

PROFESSIONAL  ETIQUETTE. 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  are  the  particulars  of  a  somewhat  rather 
peculiar  circumstance  which  happened  in  May  this  year  : — 

I  had  a  young  mare  under  treatment,  suffering  from  an  injury  to  the  near 
fore  leg  (I  will  not  trouble  you  with  details).  In  course  of  time  I  advised  the 
owner  to  send  it  to  the  tan-yard,  which  was  accordingly  done.  I  went  to 
view  the  animal,  and  said  to  the  proprietor  of  the  tan-yard,  Mr.  A.,  “Will 
you  allow  your  man  to  bring  this  leg  to  my  place? 55  “Ah  !  ”  says  Mr.  A., 
“  Mr.  B.,  veterinary  surgeon,  saw  the  mare  yesterday,  and  begged  the  leg, 
which  I  have  promised  him.”  I  said,  “  If  you  will  tell  Mr.  B.  that  the  case 
is  mine,  and  I  am  entitled  to  the  leg,  he  will  most  certainly  forgive  you  your 
promise.”  Mr.  A.  said,  “  I  will  do  so,  as  I  should  not  like  any  bother.”  To 
make  the  story  short,  Mr.  B.  has  got  the  leg. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  yourself  or  one  of 
your  readers  upon  such  conduct,  and  whether  it  is  considered  honest.  Apo¬ 
logizing  for  thus  troubling  you, — I  remain  yours  respectfully, 

Chester,  8th  June.  -  R.  C.  Edwards. 

THE  NATIONAL  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — Taken  in  its  entirety,  the  progress  made  by  the  profession  during 
recent  years  has  been  satisfactory.  All  efforts  for  the  advance  of  knowledge 
ought  to  receive  encouragement  and  assistance,  and  will  do  so  from  all  who 
wish  to  forward  its  best  interests.  There  are,  however,  men  in  our  ranks 
who,  from  various  motives,  decry  everything  save  that  in  which  they  are 
first  and  foremost,  raising  themselves  on  the  reputation  of  others  by  any 
means — disreputable  or  otherwise. 

In  your  June  issue,  there  is  a  letter  under  the  above  heading,  purporting  to 
be  a  criticism  of  “Tuberculosis,”  etc.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  wade  through 
it :  it  would  be  both  wearisome  and  unprofitable  ;  but  I  propose  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  its  apparent  purport. 

As  I  take  it,  it  is  a  puerile  and  scurrilous  attempt  to  bring  the  writer  of 
Tuberculosis  into  disrepute,  through  a  few  clerkly  errors,  such  as  the  critic 
himself  has,  in  a  varied  degree,  been  guilty  of,  and  that  after,  I  have  no  doubt, 
repeated  corrections  and  supervisions.  That  these  errors  arose  from  hasty 
preparation  of  the  article  in  question,  is  explained  by  an  editorial  foot-note. 
Question  is,  Could  critic  have  done  as  well  ?  Answered  inferentially,  he 
has  never  touched  the  scientific  aspect,  afraid  of  getting  out  of  his  depth,  if 
not  altogether  at  sea.  We  cannot  all  possess  the  quintessence  of  scholastic 
attainments  of  the  writer ;  personally  we  prefer  to  be  without,  having  in  lieu 
common  sense. 
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My  education,  if  it  did  not  endow,  or  rather  develop,  such  brilliant  abilities,, 
taught  me  that  there  were  amenities  due  from  man  to  man,  without  consider¬ 
ing  those  of  the  profession.  Such  uncalled  for  censure  has  infringed  even 
ordinary  decency,  and  will  be  treated  with  the  contempt  it  deserves.  If  the 
author  of  this  vituperative  production  knows  no  better,  let  him  again  go  to 
school,  where  he  will  learn  that  “  manners  ”  make  the  man. — Yours  as  of  old, 

Rusticus. 

P.S. — I  do  not  intend  any  hair-splitting,  but  a  tilt  on  scientific  subjects  not 
barred. 


SlR, — Having  perused,  in  the  last  issue  of  your  Journal,  a  letter  which  has 
direct  reference  to  me  as  the  author  of  the  paper  on  Tuberculosis,  my  first 
impulse  was  to  treat  it  with  the  silence  which  is  suggestive  of  contempt. 
Mr.  Sheather  having,  however,  gone  out  of  his  way  to  render  himself  objec¬ 
tionable,  and  the  animus  of  his  letter  being  so  apparent,  I  am  constrained 
to  make  a  few  remarks  in  self-defence. 

If  the  critique  was  a  fair  one,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written  inspired 
by  pure  motives,  your  editorial  foot-note  would  perhaps  have  been  a  sufficient 
answer.  The  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Sheather  is  evidently  an  exposition  of  the 
views  held  by  a  small  clique,  of  which  he  forms  an  insignificant  and,  gene¬ 
rally,  silent  member.  On  this  occasion,  however,  as  if  the  prominent  ones 
were  ashamed  of  their  task,  he  has  been  selected  as  the  champion  through 
whom  these  views  may  be  made  known  ;  and  we  are  deluged  with  a  flood 
of  denunciatory  phrases  so  utterly  incoherent  in  their  connectedness  that  I 
defy  any  one  to  arrange  them  in  anything  like  order.  The  utterances  to 
which  he  treats  the  veterinary  world  are  the  manifestoes  of  narrowness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  vanity  on  the  other.  This  transcendentall^  gifted  critic,. 
I  may  inform  your  readers,  is  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the 
National  Veterinary  Association,  and  as  such  was  requested  to  render 
assistance  by  contributing  a  paper  for  discussion  at  the  late  May  meeting  of 
the  Association  ;  but  whether  owing  to  modesty  or  inability  (I  could  not  at 
the  time  discover  which),  he  declined.  Since,  however,  this  literary  athlete 
has  shown  his  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  former,  i.e.,  modesty ,  did  not 
influence  his  calculations,  but  we  are  not  quite  assured  whether  the  latter  did 
not  exercise  some  influence.  It  was  not,  sir,  until  after  he  and  others  had 
refused  that  I  was  called  upon  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  ergo  his  remark  as 
to  “  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  acceptance  of  volunteers  to  wrrite 
on  any  subject  ”  is  entirely  uncalled  for. 

The  old  definition  of  the  term  “  critic  ”  was  “  one  who  has  tried  himself 
and  failed ;  or  one  who  has  not  the  ability  to  create,  but  sufficient  for  the 
attempt  to  destroy.”  How  near  Mr.  S.  comes  to  this  definition  your  readers 
will  now  judge. 

Mr.  S.  would  summon  me  to  the  bar  of  judgment  for  faults  of  grammar 
and  punctuation.  If  a  few  clerical  and  printers’  errors  in  a  paper  which 
was  virtually  never  revised  are  sufficient  grounds  for  his  condemnatory  lan¬ 
guage,  he  has  indeed  scored  a  point.  The  old  adage  anent  people  “  living 
in  glass  houses”  is  particularly  applicable  to  Mr.  S.  and  his  gushing 
criticisms,  for  the  relative  value  of  comma  and  colon  are  evidently  unknown 
to  this  embryo  Meccenas ,  and  the  sooner  you,  sir,  or  some  of  his  friends,, 
teach  him  how  to  make  a  “  full  stop,”  the  better  for  himsell  and  the  profession 
at  large.  With  a  style  rather  more  “pedantic  and  cumbersome  ”  than  that 
at  which  he  complains,  and  with  an  amazing  confusion  of  tenses,  he  tells  us 
in  his  first  sentence  of  the  “  confidence  and  gratification  which  were 
experienced  because  of  your  earnestness,  which  is  [present  tense]  enlisted  ” 
in  our  common  cause.  Mr.  S.  has  told  us  that  “  his  mind  wandered,”  so 
perhaps  there  is  some  excuse  for  his  not  understanding  latter-day  phraseo- 
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logy  ;  and  in  order  to  correct  these  mental  vagaries,  to  which  he  seems  so 
subjected,  I  would  suggest  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Quain’s  “  Dictionary  of  Medi¬ 
cine,”  the  writings  of  a  veterinary  professor  and  others  who  do  not  consider 
“  suspended  in  solution,”  “  diathetic  tendency,”  “  experimentation,”  etc.,  to 
be  such  grave  departures  from  technical  correctness  as  is  supposed  by  this 
“youthful  aspirant  to  fame.”  What,  for  instance,  would  the  editor  of  the 
Medical  Press  and  Circular  say  to  Mr.  S.’s  critique  on  the  following 
passage,  which  I  append  verbatim  et  literatim  ? — “  In  another  series  of 
experiments  the  sputum  of  phthisical  patients  was  obtained  and  dried 
thoroughly  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  being  suspended 
again  in  solution  [italics  my  own],  and  injected  into  guinea-pigs,  the  latter 
became  rapidly  emaciated.”  If  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  can  afford  to  abuse  the  English  language  in  this  most  dreadful 
manner,  surely  I  may  be  forgiven.  But  possibly  the  medical  profession 
does  not  number  in  its  ranks  so  advanced  a  critic  as  Mr.  S. ! 

If  Mr.  S.  had  the  welfare  of  the  profession  at  heart,  would  it  not  have  been 
more  consonant  with  good  fellowship  to  have  attended  the  meeting  referred  to, 
and  stated  his  views  then  and  there?  It  would  have  afforded  me  great 
pleasure  to  have  rendered  any  explanation  necessary.  He  did  not  choose  this 
course,  but  preferred  rather  to  adopt,  and  at  a  distance,  the  part  of  the  “  carp¬ 
ing  critic.”  Actions  like  these,  sir,  savour  very  much  of  cowardice,  and, 
judging  from  the  number  of  letters  I  have  received  from  all  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland  condemning  Mr.  S.’s  bad  taste,  are  severely  deprecated. 

Presuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  my  paper  was  as  defective  as 
this  young  gentleman  would  insinuate,  and  that  his  ornate  generalizations 
find  echo  elsewhere,  what  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  course  he  has 
pursued  ?  If  it  be  the  means  of  ridding  himself  of  a  troublesome  atrabilious 
.spasm,  it  only  benefits  those  who  are  brought  into  daily  contact  with  him. 
Had  he  taken  up  the  question  of  Tuberculosis,  and  attempted  to  unravel 
some  of  the  mysteries  connected  with  this  disease,  I  should  have  welcomed 
him  as  a  disputant  or  as  a  co-worker. 

Mr.  S.  knows  perfectly  well  that,  although  the  paper  was  to  be  printed 
and  circulated,  it  was  intended  for  members  only,  and  consequently  was  of  a 
more  or  less  private  nature ;  and  that  its  subsequent  publication,  together 
with  other  subject-matter,  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  be  left  to 
the  Committee  ;  therefore  Mr.  S.,  as  forming  a  member  of  that  body,  is 
guilty  of  a  defection  which  is  highly  censurable.  Mr.  S.  is  apparently  one 
of  those  young  men  who,  having  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  own  ability, 
begin  life  rashly,  and  who  are  tolerated  solely  in  the  hope  that  by  rubbing 
against  older  and  more  experienced  men  they  will  eventually  tone  down 
and  become  less  obtrusive  members  of  society.  Amongst  the  first  things 
he  will  have  to  learn  are  the  manners  and  customs  which  render  a  person 
eligible  for  this  position,  and  cease  to  indulge  in  those  splenetic  vapourings 
which  are  the  outcome  of  a  vain  mind. 

As  Mr.  S.  has  concealed,  with  a  persistency  often  found  amongst  a  certain 
class  of  critics,  the  context  of  the  various  passages  from  which  he  has  made 
quotations,  1  am  compelled  to  ask  you,  sir,  to  allow  my  paper  on  Tuberculosis 
to  appear  in  your  Journal.  This,  you  will  quite  understand,  is  only  fair  to 
me,  as  there  are  many  who  read  your  J  ournal,  but  who  are  not  members  of 
the  National  Veterinary  Association.  The  profession  will  thus  have  an 
opportunity  of  putting  the  true  value  on  the  garbled  statements  of  your 
correspondent.  The  next  time  I  am  asked  to  write  a  paper  for  discussion 
at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Veterinary  Association  I  may  place,  in  order 
to  ensure  its  correctness,  the  MS.  for  revision  at  the  feet  of  this  Gamaliel. 
— Yours  faithfully,  J.  H.  COX. 
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EDUCATION  VERSUS  ETHICS. 

Sir, — The  above  title  may  appear  incongruous,  but  certainly  not  more  so 
than  the  severe  criticism  by  Mr.  Sheather  on  the  grammatical  errors  of  Mr.. 
Cox’s  paper,  compared  with  the  “  Professional  Humbug/5  and  “  Disgraceful 
Advertising  55  on  the  pages  following  his  letter. 

No  one  can  possibly  object  to  the  desire  your  correspondent  shows  that  the 
profession  should  appear  to  the  public  as  a  scientific  and  learned  one  (all 
credit  due  to  him  for  taking  advantage  of  such  opportunities  as  fell  to  his  lot ; 
few  even  of  his  contemporaries  have  enjoyed  the  same),  but  much  con¬ 
scientious  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  educational  gnat  being  so  strained  at 
while  the  ethical  camel  is  swallowed,  smothered ,  I  may  say,  judging  from  the 
way  in  which  a  minor  subject  introduced,  or  sought  to  be  introduced,  by  my 
unfortunate  self  was  treated  by  one  of  the  Council,  who  thought  that  such  a 
subject  as  moral  etiquette  should  not  be  discussed  at  an  association  which 
has  for  one  of  its  objects  the  “maintenance  of  the  honour  of  the  veterinary 
profession.55  Surely,  sir,  it  is  high  time  that  these  sinks  of  iniquity  should 
be  cleansed,  if  even  it  requires  your  herculean  strength,  whose  “  earnestness, 
is  always  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  advancement  of  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession.’5  This  advancement  I  submit  to  be  only  attainable  by  first  raising 
the  social  and  moral  position  of  the  calling,  for  so  long  as  its  members 
indulge  in  horse-dealing,  dog-dealing  {vide  advertisement  in  Field '  “  no  dog 
sold  under  55),  quack  advertising,  and  the  like,  to  say  nothing  of  the  forge, 
the  mystical  “  L.55  and  “E.’5  and  the  general  £<  get-up,55  clerical  and  gram¬ 
matical  errors  such  as  those  denounced,  will  play  but  an  infinitesimal  part 
in  the  estimation  of  us  by  the  public.  Honourable  social  status  is  what  we 
lack,  and  unless  we  strive  to  obtain  it  by  the  improvement  of  our  morals,  no 
amount  of  good  English  or  scientific  acquirements  on  the  part  of  the  few, 
will  serve  to  raise  us  as  a  whole  to  that  position  which,  by  virtue  of  our 
profession,  we  are  entitled  to  claim.  I  confess  to  being  weary  of  the  subject. 
Doubting  not  I  have  made  others  so,  and  feeling  I  am  not  sufficiently  com¬ 
petent  or  influential  to  deal  with  this  great  question  of  social  reform,  I  leave 
it,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  taken  up  by  all  well-wishers,  and  in  particular 
by  the  educated  rising  generation. — Yours  faithfully, 

Leatherhead,  June  21st ,  1883.  Henry  Dyer. 


LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  the  report  of  13th  February  of  the  above 
Association,  instead  of  supporting  or  remaining  neutral  regarding  the 
National  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  it  ought  to  have  been  rendered,. 
“  that  after  discussion  the  matter  dropped.55 — Yours  respectfully, 

Liverpool,  15 th  June.  Alexr.  Bain,  Ho?i.  Sec. 


A' CASE  FOR  CHARITY. 

Dear  Sir,— The  letter  headed  “  A  Case  for  Charity,55  which  was  published 
in  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  this  month,  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society  at  its  meeting  on  the  7th.  It  was 
then  resolved  that  if  any  subscription  were  organised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow  and  children  of  the  late  Robert  Hall,  a  donation  should  be  voted 
from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  this  resolution  I  am  requested  to  make; 
public  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal. — Yours  faithfully, 

London,  June.  Alfred  Broad. 
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Subscriptions  received  by  Professor  W alley  in  aid  of  Mrs.  Hall  and  her 

Family. 

R.  Jerwood,  £3  3s.;  T.  Barker,  £1  is.  ;  Edmd.  Nuttall,  £1  is.;  Thos. 
Greaves,  ^5  5s.  ;  C.  Sheather,  £ 2  2s.  ;  T.  G.  C.hesterman,  £1  is.  ;  T. 
Foreman,  10s.  ;  P.  B.,  5s.  ;  J.  Bell,  Clonmel,  £1  is. ;  G.  Fleming,  £1  is. 

Additional  subscriptions  for  Mrs.  Brosnan  and  her  family  :  —  Aitken, 
Loughborough,  10s.  ;  G.  Fleming,  £1  is. 


CORRECTIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Section  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  sends  the  follow¬ 
ing  corrections  in  the  report  of  the  Examinations  held  in  Edinburgh.  New  College  : 
“A”  Examination. — Mr.  A.  C.  Chamberlain  is  shown  as  having  passed,  whereas  he  was 
rejected.  “  B”  Examination. — Mr.  A.  E.  Haslam  should  be  A.  J.  Haslam,  passed 
with  very  great  credit. 

In  Mr.  Hagger’s  paper  on  Gunshot  Wounds,  in  last  number,  on  page  394,  line  14, 
for  “chloride  of  lime,”  read  “chloride  of  zinc”;  and  line  6  from  bottom,  read 
■“  target  area  ”  for  “  target  arc.” 

In  Fleming  Testimonial  Fund,  for  “  J.  McGaren  ”  read  “  J.  McGavin.” 


Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  A.  H.  Santy,  Norwich  ;  R.  C.  Edwards, 
Chester  ;  T.  Greaves,  Manchester  ;  J.  A.  Nunn,  India ;  E.  Faulkner,  Manchester ; 
B.  L.  Coleman,  Sandwich  ;  M.  Hedley,  Dublin  ;  G.  A.  Banham,  Cambridge ;  R. 
Rutherford,  Edinburgh  ;  L.  T.  Tipper,  Balsall  Heath  ;  A.  Metherell,  Brighton  ;  A. 
Bain,  Liverpool ;  J.  H.  Cox,  Aldershot ;  A.  Broad,  London ;  J.  A.  Meredith, 
Ellesmere,  Salop  ;  H.  Dyer,  Leatherhead. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  :  Organisation  du  Service  Veterinaire  ;  Transactions  of 
the  Epidemiological  Society  of  London  ;  F.  Ram ,  Breeding  Horses  for  Use  ;  J 
Lambert ,  F.R.C.  V.S.,  The  Germ  Theory  of  Disease  ;  Proces  Verbaux  des  Reunions 
tenues  a  Strasbourg  ;  A.  Bizzi ,  La  Produzione  Mulattiera  in  Sicilia  ;  Bourneville  et 
Bricon ,  Manuel  des  Injections  sous-cutanees  ;  Report  of  Calcutta  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 


Journals,  etc:  Tidskrift  for  Veterindr-Medicin  ;  La  Clinica  Veterinaria ;  Der 
Thierarzt ;  Lancet ;  Annates  de  Med.  Veterinaire  ;  Wochenschrift fur  Thierheilkunde  ; 
Revue  Veterinaire ;  Oesterreichische  Vierteljahresschrift  fiir  Wissenschaftliche  Veteri- 
narktmde  ;  F  Echo  Veterinaire;  Health;  Australian  Medical  Gazette;  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Veterinary  Science  in  India  ;  Recueil  de  Med.  Veterinaire ;  fournal  de 
Med.  Veterinaire ;  American  Live  Stock  Journal;  Der  LLufschmied ;  Archives 
Veterinaire;  American  Veterinary  Review;  Live  Stock  Journal;  Medical  Press  and 
Circular ;  Mark  Lane  Express;  British  Medical  Journal ;  Stock-keeper ;  Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fiir  Thiermedicin ;  Archives  Veterinaire. 


Newspapers:  Irish  Times;  Sportsman;  Leeds  Mercury;  Glasgow  Herald; 
North  China  Daily  News ;  Observer ;  Eastern  Counties  Gazette. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications.  Whatever  is  intended  for 
insertion  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  We  cannot  undertake  to  return 
rejected  communications. 
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ARSENICAL  POISONING. 

BY  J.  BRODIE  GRESSWELL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  LOUTH,  LINCOLNS  HIRE 

Regarding  the  large  number  of  horses  and  other  domesticated 
animals  which  perish  annually,  owing  to  the  administration  of 
arsenic,  either  with  the  intention  of  poisoning,  or,  as  far  more 
commonly  occurs,  with  the  object  of  improving  the  general  con¬ 
dition,  I  have  been  induced  to  bring  this  important  and  interest¬ 
ing  topic  before  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Veterinary 
Journal.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  firstly  of  the 
horse,  and  then  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

During  the  past  three  years,  sixty-one  cases  of  arsenical 
poisoning  in  the  horse  have  occurred  in  our  practice. 

This  fact  alone  will  illustrate  how  important  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  arsenic,  and  of  the  pathological 
changes  which  result  from  its  administration,  and  also  how  im¬ 
portant  must  be  an  early  recognition  of  the  symptoms  mani¬ 
fested. 

The  following  accounts  of  three  instances  which  have  occurred, 
will  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the  more  important  symptoms  and 
post-mortem  appearances  of  arsenical  poisoning  in  the  horse. 

We  propose  to  draw  attention,  firstly,  to  one  which  occurred 
on  a  Thursday  morning  some  time  ago  on  a  large  farm  on  the 
Wolds,  near  Louth. 

When  called  in  at  3  a.m.  four  cart-horses  were  found  to  be 
in  a  very  dangerous  state.  They  were  fine  heavy  animals,  in 
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excellent  condition,  and  on  the  previous  day  had  shown  no  signs 
whatever  of  ill  health. 

Their  restlessness  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  foreman 
about  12  or  i  a.m.  When  examined,  they  were  observed  to  be 
breathing  rapidly,  the  respirations  varying  from  30  to  40  per 
minute.  The  arteries  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  contraction — 
the  sub-maxillary  artery,  indeed,  feeling  like  a  mere  thread. 
The  rate  also  was  much  accelerated  ;  in  one  case  the  pulse  reached 
108,  in  another  96,  in  a  third  80  per  minute,  while  in  a  fourth  it 
was  entirely  imperceptible.  The  weakness  and  irregularity  of 
the  pulse  were  very  marked. 

The  temperatures  varied  ;  the  highest- was  105°  5'  and  in  the 
other  three  it  reached  104°,  102^5'  and  ioi°8'  respectively.  All 
four  animals  were  purgingviolently,  with  extreme  tenesmus,  and 
they  were  in  great  pain. 

They  got  up  and  lay  down  alternately,  and  rolled  over  and 
over,  and  manifested  other  signs  of  intense  agony.  Their  ex¬ 
tremities  were  cold,  and  the  visible  mucous  membranes  injected. 
The  eyes  were  staring  and  the  pupils  much  dilated.  There  was 
entire  loss  of  appetite  and  extreme  prostration.  Eructations  of 
gas  frequently  passed  from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

The  horse  with  the  imperceptible  pulse  died  at  10  a.m.,  a 
second  died  at  4  p.m.,  and  a  third  at  10.30  p.m. 

Before  death,  the  animals  became  still  more  restless,  the  pulse 
was  weaker,  and  finally  imperceptible ;  the  mouth  became 
clammy  and  the  breath  foetid,  and  they  succumbed  at  length  in  a 
state  of  extreme  agony  and  collapse.  One  became  quite  comatose 
before  death,  and  another  had  tetanic  spasms.  The  remaining 
animal  recovered.  For  a  time  this  horse  remained  so  weak  and 
debilitated  as  to  be  incapable  of  rising  without  assistance ;  at 
length,  however,  he  made  a  gradual  and  apparently  complete  reco¬ 
very,  but  was  not  able  to  resume  work  for  three  or  four  months. 

On  the  following  day  a  careful  post-mortem  examination  was 
made  in  each  of  the  three  fatal  cases. 

Thorax  :  The  lungs  were  found  to  be  much  congested.  The 
endocardium  of  the  left  ventricle  was  highly  inflamed,  and 
patches  of  ecchymosis  were  found  studding  its  surface  in  several 
places.  The  left  ventricle  was  full  of  black  coagulated  blood. 
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Abdominal  cavity  :  The  stomach  was  found  to  contain  much 
undigested  food,  and  the  contents  were  tinged  with  blood.  The 
cuticular  portion  had  several  small  patches  of  redness,  and  its 
walls  were  eroded,  in  one  of  the  three  cases,  near  its  junction 
with  the  villous  portion.  The  villous  portion  was  of  a  dark 
brownish-red  hue,  being  intensely  inflamed,  and  covered  in  parts 
with  a  film  of  coagulated  lymph. 

It  was  blackened  in  patches,  and  in  parts  was  of  a  dirty 
yellow  colour;  while  in  some  places  the  walls  were  much  eroded, 
forming  many  large  eschars,  and  in  the  other  places  the  mucous 
membrane  was  raised  in  the  form  of  small  bullae,  these  being 
produced  by  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  lining  membrane. 

In  one  of  the  cases  there  were  two  almost  complete  perfora¬ 
tions  through  the  walls. 

The  small  intestines  contained  much  dirty-grey  mucus,  and 
presented  patches  of  acute  inflammation.  The  large  intestines 
also  showed  signs  of  inflammation,  the  mucous  membrane  being 
reddened  in  patches.  The  peritoneum  showed  spots  of  ecchy- 
mosis  in  various  places. 

The  brain  was  not  examined. 

Though  the  waggoner  denied  having  administered  arsenic,  it 
was  afterwards  elicited  that  he  had  given  to  each  of  the  horses  a 
quantity  of  arsenious  acid,  made  into  balls  by  mixing  it  with  tar. 
It  was  calculated  that  each  horse  received  about  $iv  to  gi,  but  it 
was  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount. 

This  he  had  given  at  about  8  or  9  p.m.  on  the  previous  day, 
April  nth. 

The  symptoms  here  recorded,  and  the  pathological  lesions 
found,  are  characteristic  of  acute  arsenical  poisoning  ;  and  arsenic 
in  abundance  was  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomachs. 
But  the  effects  of  arsenic  vary  much  with  the  amount  given,  and 
with  the  method  of  administration. 

About  11  p.m.  of  June  20th  last  year,  I  was  summoned  to  a 
team  of  four  cart-horses  belonging  to  a  farmer  who  lived  a  few 
miles  from  Louth.  The  symptoms  in  these  cases  were  much  less 
severe  than  those  above  described. 

The  pulses  were  ninety,  seventy-two,  sixty,  and  sixty-two  re¬ 
spectively,  weak  and  fluttering.  The  submaxillary  artery  was 
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contracted,  and  felt  like  a  mere  thread.  The  respirations  were* 
also  increased,  the  legs  and  ears  cold,  and  there  was  total  ano¬ 
rexia.  One  of  the  animals,  an  old  cart-mare,  became  violently 
purged  about  12  p.m.,  and  the  liquid  faeces  were  blood-stained ; 
she  died  at  2  a.m.  on  the  following  day,  and  the  autopsy  revealed 
pathological  conditions  somewhat  similar  to,  but  much  less- 
marked  than  those  described  in  the  previous  cases. 

The  other  three  animals  made  a  gradual  recovery,  and  were 
soon  again  at  work. 

It  was  ascertained  in  these  instances  that  arsenic  had  been 
administered  in  the  form  of  powdered  arsenious  trioxide.  The 
waggoner  had  for  some  time  previously  given  to  each  of  his  horses,, 
every  night,  as  much  as  he  could  place  on  the  end  of  a  large 
pocket-knife.  But  on  the  night  when  the  horses  were  so  suddenly 
affected,  he  had  given  an  extra  dose  to  each,  three  or  four  hours 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  symptoms  of  poisoning.  Probably 
each  horse  had  received  from  two  to  three  drachms. 

Several  months  afterwards,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  exam¬ 
ining  two  of  the  horses  again  ;  both  had  an  intermitting  pulse,, 
irregular  in  rhythm  and  volume.  The ’foreman  told  me  that 
they  had  never  regained  their  previous  strength.  Their  appetite 
was  somewhat  impaired,  and  when  out  at  work  they  were  far- 
more  easily  fatigued  than  the  other  horses,  and  breathed  violently 
when  any  additional  strain  was  put  upon  them. 

After  the  administration  of  vegetable  and  mineral  tonics,  they 
made  considerable  improvement.  Their  condition  was  doubtless 
in  part  or  wholly  due  to  the  effects  of  the  arsenious  acid  on  the 
endocardium  lining  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  and  indeed  a 
distinct  mitral  murmur  could  be  heard  in  one  of  the  cases.  This 
murmur  was  systolic  in  time.  That  arsenic,  when  given  in. 
solution,  acts  much  more  rapidly  and  powerfully  is  shown  by 
the  following  record  of  nine  cases  of  poisoning,  which  occurred 
in  my  late  father’s  practice. 

One  of  the  waggoners  on  a  large  farm  having  obtained  a  poundi 
and  a  half  of  powdered  arsenious  trioxide,  stirred  it  up  in  a  tub 
of  boiled  linseed  gruel.  This  was  served  out  equally  to  nine 
horses  on  their  return  from  work  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Very  shortly  afterwards — viz.,  about  half  an  hour — the  horses.. 
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bagan  to  manifest  considerable  uneasiness,  and  the  owner  in 
•consequence  telegraphed  to  Louth. 

On  my  father’s  arrival,  he  found  that  eight  of  the  horses  had 
died  ;  but  the  ninth  case,  which  had  an  almost  imperceptible 
pulse,  recovered  under  careful  treatment. 

The  time  that  had  elapsed  between  the  administration  of  the 
poison  and  the  death  of  the  animals  varied  from  one  hour  and 
^fifty-five  minutes  to  two  hours  and  thirty  minutes.  The  horse 
which  recovered  remained  very  debilitated  for  many  weeks 
afterwards. 

Each  horse,  it  is  believed,  received  from  an  ounce  and  a  half 
to  two  ounces  of  arsenious  trioxide,  partly  in  a  state  of  solution, 
partly  in  a  state  of  mechanical  suspension. 

We  might  record  many  other  cases,  but  the  above  will  suffice 
to  illustrate  the  main  symptoms  produced  in  the  horse  by  large 
doses  of  arsenic. 

We  may  now  say  a  few  words  concerning  chronic  arsenical 
poisoning  in  the  horse. 

In  February  last  I  was  called  to  see  a  valuable  seven-year- old 
hunter,  belonging  to  a*gentleman  residing  a  short  distance  from 
here.  The  horse  had  an  excellent  appetite,  but  was  in  poor 
condition.  On  examination,  the  pulse  was  found  to  be  fairly 
strong,  but  irregular,  losing  one  beat  in  every  six.  The  respira¬ 
tions  were  somewhat  accelerated.  We  were  informed  that  when 
galloped,  even  for  a  short  distance,  the  horse  breathed  laboriously, 
and  could  only  with  difficulty  be  induced  to  go  beyond  a  slow 
trot. 

We  were  informed  that  for  many  months  previously,  the 
-late  groom  had  given  to  the  horse  small  doses  of  arsenic  at 
regular  intervals.  The  symptoms  presented  were  to  be  attributed 
to  this  practice,  as  the  horse  always  enjoyed  perfect  health  pre¬ 
viously,  and  made  much  improvement  when  the  groom  left. 

We  will  now  turn  to  arsenical  poisoning  in  cattle. 

Arsenic,  when  administered  to  cattle,  is  generally  given  with 
malicious  intent,  or  purely  by  accident. 

Some  years  ago,  on  April  19th,  three  cows  were  turned  out 
'into  a  field,  where  they  were  supplied  with  water  from  a  wooden 
trough,  which  had  been  used  for  dressing  wheat  with  arsenic, 
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previous  to  sowing.  The  trough  had  been  washed  out,  and 
filled  with  water  for  drinking.  One  of  the  cows  died  on  the 
22nd,  the  second  on  the  23rd,  and  the  third  on  the  24th,  i.e.y 
two,  three,  and  four  days  respectively  after  the  ingestion  of  the 
poison.  When  called  on  the  24th,  one  of  the  animals  was  still 
alive;  it  was  lying  down,  and  unable  to  rise.  The  pulse  was 
small,  weak,  and  much  accelerated,  it  being  120  per  minute.  The 
cow  was  very  restless,  occasionally  sitting  up  on  her  haunches 
and  stamping  the  ground  at  times  with  first  one  forefoot  and 
then  the  other.  At  times  she  rolled  over  on  her  side  and  moaned. 
Her  conjunctive  were  much  injected  ;  she  was  purged  violently  ; 
she  died  at  10  p.m.  on  same  day. 

Post-mortem  examinations  revealed  slight  congestion  of  lungs. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  was  reddened  and  in¬ 
flamed.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  was  healthy  ;  the  endocar¬ 
dium  of  the  left  ventricle  was  ecchymosed.  The  rumen  was  full 
of  food  and  congested  in  places,  and  there  it  was  covered  with  a 
layer  of  lymph.  The  reticulum  presented  a  similar  appearance. 
The  manyplies  was  full ;  its  folds  were  highly  inflamed  and  of  a 
deep  red  hue,  approaching  to  purple,  and  black  in  some  places. 
The  abdomen  was  much  inflamed,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
eroded  in  several  places.  The  small  and  large  intestines  were 
congested,  and  the  small  intestine  contained  dirty  grey  mucus. 
The  liver  was  heavy,  and  much  darker  than  normal.  The  kidneys 
were  highly  inflamed,  but  the  spleen  was  healthy. 

Now,  thirdly  and  lastly,  a  few  words  with  reference  to 
arsenical  poisoning  in  the  sheep. 

Many  sheep  have  been  poisoned  by  dipping  them  in  a  too 
strong  solution  of  arsenic  ;  for  arsenic,  when  applied  to  the  un¬ 
broken  skin,  is  capable  of  being  absorbed  and  causing  the  same 
constitutional  symptoms  as  it  does  when  ingested  directly  into 
the  stomach.  In  addition,  however,  it  may  cause  heat,  swelling, 
pain,  and  redness  to  the  part  of  skin  to  which  it  is  applied.  If 
much  be  applied  to  any  given  spot,  it  causes  sloughing  of  the 
integument  and  subjacent  tissues.  Among  the  symptoms  pro¬ 
duced  in  sheep  by  arsenic  absorbed  through  the  skin  may  be 
enumerated  :  acceleration  of  the  respirations ;  very  feeble,  quick, 
and  irregular  pulse  ;  slavering  or  frothing  at  the  mouth ;  great 
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prostration  of  muscular  strength,  and  disinclination  to  rise  and 
move  ;  great  abdominal  pain  and  restlessness ;  muscular  spasms  ; 
purging,  with  tenesmus  and  exhaustion.  The  urine  is  some¬ 
times  dark,  and  contains  blood. 

As  some  sheep-dips  are  made  of  arsenious  acid,  soft-soap,  and 
potassium  carbonate,  boiled  in  water,  the  arsenious  acid  is  con¬ 
verted  into  arsenite  of  potassium.  This  salt  is  far  more  soluble 
in  water  than  the  oxide  itself.  Sheep  which  have  died  through 
being  dipped  in  a  too  strong  solution  of  arsenic,  reveal  patho¬ 
logical  conditions  similar  to  those  described  in  the  case  of  cattle 
which  have  died  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison  directly  into 
the  stomach.  Thus,  in  whatever  manner  arsenic  enters  the 
system,  the  stomach  is  specifically  acted  upon. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  be  said  as  to  the  method  of 
detecting  arsenic  in  an  organic  mixture. 

We  think  the  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  boil  up  the  sus¬ 
pected  matter  with  a  large  quantity  of  pure,  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  mixture  is  afterwards  filtered,  and  the  arsenic  is  then 
precipitated  by  passing  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  the  filtrate.  The  arsenic  is  then  thrown  down  as 
sulphide,  and  it  may  be  estimated  in  the  usual  manner. 


PARTIAL  PARALYSIS  OF  THE  FACIAL  NERVE. 

BY  D.  WHITFIELD,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  EXETER. 

A  BAY  horse  belonging  to  H  Battery,  B  Brigade,  Royal  Horse  Ar¬ 
tillery,  was  sent  in  by  rail  from  Salisbury,  reported  as  suffering 
from  a  wound  caused  by  being  cast  by  the  head-rope.  The 
wound  extended  around  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  by  extensive  swelling  and  great  stiffness  of  the  limb.  In 
addition,  there  was  a  slight  contusion  over  the  near  zygoma  of  the 
squamous  temporal  bone,  causing  a  superficial  swelling  which 
extended  downwards  over  the  masseter.  The  injured  limb  re¬ 
quired  absolute  rest.  A  few  days  after  the  injury,  the  upper  lip 
was  noticed  overhanging  the  lower  one,  and  slightly  pendulous. 

After  the  wound  had  healed,  the  patient  was  sent  out  to  exer- 
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cise  ;  he  was  fresh  and  jumping  about  when  the  man  in  charge 
noticed  something  peculiar  in  his  breathing,  and  at  once  reported 
it. 

After  trotting  a  few  yards  he  appeared  almost  suffocated,  at 
each  inspiration  the  alas  of  the  nostril  fell  inwards,  almost  closing 
the  nasal  opening ;  at  the  same  time,  the  nasal  muscles  which 
dilate  the  nostrils  were  drawn  inwards,  forming  a  concavity  on 
each  side  of  the  nasal  septum  :  a  peculiar  snuffling  sound  fol¬ 
lowed  each  inspiration.  These  symptoms  are  not  seen  when  the 
patient  is  in  a  state  of  quietude  ;  but  the  least  exertion,  causing 
an  increased  admission  of  air,  develops  the  symptoms,  and  pro¬ 
longed  exertion  would  cause  suffocation.  The  upper  lip  hangs 
down  pendulously ;  the  sensibility  is  diminished  anteriorly,  but 
increases  laterally.  The  temperature  of  the  affected  parts  is 
lower  than  natural. 

The  above  symptoms  point  to  loss  of  function  of  a  branch  of 
the  facial  nerve.  With  regard  to  that  branch,  I  make  the  following 
extract  from  the  “  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Domesticated 
Animals  ”  by  Dr.  Fleming :  “  It  is  always  observed,  with  regard 
to  this  arrangement,  that  the  branches  of  the  sub-zygomatic 
plexus,  on  arriving  near  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter,  are 
divided  into  a  series  of  divergent  ramuscules,  which  pass  to  the 
vascular  or  glandular  surface  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  etc.  Among 
these  ramuscles  the  superior  is  remarkable  for  its  great  volume ; 
it  passes  beneath  the  zygomato-labialis  muscle,  lies  close  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  border  of  the  super-maxillo-nasalis  longus,  and  afterwards 
runs  below  the  super-naso-labialis  muscle,  where  it  joins  the  ter¬ 
minal  ramuscules  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  with  which  it 
is  distributed  to  the  textures  of  the  upper  lip,  and  alae  of  the 
nose.” 

From  the  above  description  of  the  course  of  the  superior  ra¬ 
muscules,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  lesion  is  on  that 
branch  of  the  nerve.  The  absence  of  the  pendulous  condition  of 
lower  lip  points  to  the  lesion  being  anterior  to  the  division  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  ramuscules.  This  extreme  localisation  is 
not  often  seen  in  the  horse. 
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BLOOD  POISONING  (?) 

BY  A.  SPREULL,  F.R.C.V.S.,  DUNDEE. 

Within  a  period  of  about  two  years  past,  three  cases  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  previously  unknown  to  me,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  learn,  is  also  unknown  to  the  members  of  the  veterinary  profes¬ 
sion,  have  come  under  my  observation  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
and  as  they  have  been  uniformly  fatal,  I  have  resolved,  in  the 
interest  of  science,  to  publish  the  facts  of  these  cases,  so  that,  if 
recorded  and  brought  before  the  members  of  the  profession,  a 
basis  may  thereby  be  laid  from  which,  at  some  future  time,  if 
not  at  present,  some  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease 
may  be  arrived  at,  and  in  that  way  guide  us  towards  its  most 
national  mode  of  treatment. 

The  state  in  which  my  attention  was  called  to  each  and  all  of 
the  animals  has  been  absolutely  identical,  and  just  at  that  point 
when  one  is  very  apt  to  conclude  that  the  affection  is  due  to  the 
■abuse  of  the  bit,  or  to  the  incautious  use  of  some  too-irritant 
draught;  butasthe  disease  progresses — and  it  does  so  very  rapidly 
— it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  we  have  to  do,  not  with  a  simple 
local  lesion  of  this  kind,  but  a  far  more  formidable  ailment,  of  a 
systemic  character,  and  one  far  less  amenable  to  treatment  of 
any  kind  suggested  in  accordance  with  our  present  knowledge 
and  resources. 

My  adoption  of  the  above  heading  to  this  article  is,  I  consider, 
justified  by  the  facts  of  the  cases  as  I  am  about  to  recount  them  ; 
and  such  being  my  own  private  conviction  in  regard  to  them,  the 
title  is  therefore  in  accordance  with  my  idea  of  their  pathology, 
but  subject  to  revision  the  moment  a  clearer  light  breaks  in  upon 
us,  and  leads  us  to  a  more  correct  understanding  of  their 
■nature. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  poison  I  am  unable  to  determine,  but 
■it  seems  to  be  somewhat  allied  to  the  virus  of  Pleuro-pneumonia 
Contagiosa,  and  to  that  of  Anthrax  in  cattle.  The  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  enlargements  are  very  similar  to  those  brought 
about  by  the  inoculation  of  the  pleuro-pneumonic  virus,  and 
when  punctured  the  swellings  emit  a  fluid  lymph  which  speedily 
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solidifies  in  a  similar  way  to  the  lymph  taken  from  a  diseased' 
lung  ;  while  it  resembles  Anthrax  in  its  rapidity  of  development, 
its  uniformly  fatal  result,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  pro- 
ducts  of  the  disease  in  every  part  of  the  body  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent. 

It  differs,  however,  from  both  of  these  diseases  in  the  subject 
of  attack,  all  of  them  being  horses  ;  from  Pleuro-pneumonia,  in 
the  situation  of  its  manifestations,  being  always  located  in  the 
head  ;  and  from  Anthrax,  in  the  characteristics  of  the  swellings, 
in  that  they  have  no  tendency  to  the  evolution  of  gas,  and  the 
production  of  that  crackling  sound  so  universally  recognised  as 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  that  disease  :  the  tendency  of  the 
development  of  the  disease  being  rather  towards  the  production 
and  location  of  an  immense  amount  of  serum  or  lymph  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  antero-inferior  region  of  the 
head,  and  extending  upwards  thence  towards  the  neck,  but 
from  which  no  part  of  the  body,  external  or  internal,  can  be 
said  to  be  entirely  exempt. 

Cases  No.  i  and  3  being  almost  identical,  I  will  describe  the 
latter,  and  the  description  of  it  will,  in  almost  every  particular^ 
answer,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  remember,  for  all  of  them 
such  variations  as  are  applicable  only  to  the  second  case  will 
be  afterwards  taken  notice  of  and  given  by  themselves. 

When  first  this  case  was  seen,  on  Saturday,  9th  ult.,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  subject,  a  three-year-old,  black,  entire  cart  colt  of 
the  Clydesdale  breed,  had  been  at  work  all  forenoon  in  the  plough, 
and  was  at  that  time  apparently  in  perfect  health,  taking  his 
morning  feed  as  usual,  and  doing  his  work  without  trouble  ;  at 
mid-day,  however,  he  refused  his  food,  and  very  soon  after  this, 
the  state  of  his  mouth  began  to  attract  attention,,  causing  the 
alarm  of  the  attendant,  and  inducing  him  to  set  out  at  once 
with  the  animal  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  for  my  inspection 
and  advice. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  others  I  had  previously  seen,  my  first 
impression  was  that  I  had  got  a  case  of  injury  to  the  lower  jaw 
from  abuse  of  the  bit.  This  being  the  view  of  the  case  which, 
most  readily  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  from  the  fact  that,  in 
addition  to  the  state  in  which  we  find  the  interior  of  the  mouth 
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and  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  the  lower  jaw  presents  the 
appearance  of  having  been  injured  by  the  curb-chain  at  the 
very  spot  where  its  impact  would  be  expected  to  fall.  Thinking, 
therefore,  that  he  was  perhaps  too  hasty  in  his  work,  and 
requiring  to  be  kept  back,  I  made  inquiry,  with  the  result  of 
finding  that  he  was  particularly  cautious  and  reliable  in  that 
way,  and  did  not  give  any  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  undue 
force  in  the  use  of  the  bit.  My  next  inquiry  was  as  to  whether 
he  had  got  anything  of  any  kind  administered  to  him,  and 
finding  that  he  had  not,  I  then  made  a  careful  examination  of 
the  mouth,  and  found  that  the  sides  and  under  surface  of  the 
tongue,  fraenum  linguae,  gums,  and  to  a  slight  extent  the  lips, 
were  ail  swollen,  and  that  there  was  collected  on  each  side  of 
and  under  the  tongue,  large  sacs  of  amber-coloured  lymph,  or 
serum,  effused  from  the  subjacent  tissues,  and  givingthe  mucous 
membrane  a  smooth,  glistening,  amber-coloured  appearance. 

The  mouth  was  partially  open,  and  could  not  be  closed  ;  the 
tongue  swollen  and  pendulous,  protruding  about  an  inch  through 
the  incisor  teeth  and  lips  ;  there  was  great  difficulty  in  swallowing 
either  food  or  water,  and  a  constant  drivelling  of  saliva  from 
the  sides  of  the  tongue  and  lips. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  hot  fomentations  and  steaming  of 
the  head,  followed  by  brisk  hand-rubbings,  and  the  affected  parts 
were  wrapped  up  in  dry  woollen  clothing  to  keep  up  the  warmth. 

Sunday,  loth. — Find  all  the  symptoms  have  become  consider¬ 
ably  aggravated  ;  the  swelling  of  the  lips  now  involves  the  whole 
region  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  extends,  to  some  extent,  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  throat,  causing  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  total 
inability  to  either  eat  or  drink,  though  he  is  evidently  possessed 
of  a  desire  to  do  both  if  he  could  only  get  it  over.  The  tongue 
now  protrudes  fully  two  inches  through  the  oral  fissure,  and  the 
drivelling  of  saliva  has  become  much  more  profuse,  so  that  it 
could  now  be  said  literally  to  run  in  a  constant  stream  from  the 
mouth.  On  this  occasion,  considering  the  difficulty  which  already 
existed  in  breathing,  I  deemed  it  necessary  and  prudent  to 
relieve  the  parts  by  the  free  use  of  the  knife  to  the  enlargements, 
and  after  having  freely  and  extensively  scarified  them,  I  ordered 
a  repetition  of  the  hot  fomentations,  with  vigorous  hand-rubbings, 
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to  be  employed  both  during  and  subsequent  to  their  application  ; 
after  this  the  parts  were  carefully  dried  with  a  rough  cloth,  and 
again  clothed  up  with  the  dry  clothing  till  the  time  came  round 
for  a  repetition  of  the  process  to  take  place.  This  to  be  gone 
through  not  less  than  three  times  a-day.  The  scarifications 
acted  freely,  and  a  clear,  limpid  fluid — latterly,  to  some  extent, 
tinged  with  blood — literally  ran  from  the  punctures,  of  which  I 
collected  a  small  phialful  for  examination,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  given  later  on. 

Monday ,  nth. — Very  little  change  has  taken  place  from  the 
state  in  which  I  left  him  yesterday ;  the  breathing,  however,  is 
somewhat  more  free,  and  the  noise  has  almost  ceased,  the  swell¬ 
ing  having  left  the  laryngeal  region  to  a  considerable  extent, 
accounting  for  the  relief  which  has  taken  place  in  this  way.  The 
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swellings  over  the  other  parts  are  increased,  being  much  more 
prominent  over  the  nasal  region,  and  extending  quite  up  to  the 
orbits,  thus  showing  that  though  the  wounds  have  run  very  freely, 
the  effusion  is  gaining  ground,  and  by  the  development  of  fresh 
material  has  more  than  made  up  for  what  has  been  lost.  The 
total  inability  to  swallow  continues,  as  he  is  still  unable  to  make 
any  use  of  some  gruel  which  has  been  specially  prepared  with 
a  view  to  give  him  a  little  support,  he  having  taken  nothing 
since  the  first  day  of  the  attack. 

The  dry  clothing  put  on  after  each  hot  fomentation  is  now 
discontinued,  as  the  discharge  from  the  scarifications  has  been 
found  to  be  so  profuse  that  the  cloths  have  become  both  very  wet 
and  very  nasty ;  we  are  consequently  compelled  to  trust  entirely 
to  dry  friction  with  the  hands  and  with  a  cloth,  to  remove  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  of  the  parts  affected,  and 
thereby  prevent  them  from  becoming  unduly  chilled  upon  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  scarifications  are  again  repeated,  and  again  they  respond 
very  freely,  especially  after  the  bathing  and  brisk  hand-rubbings 
to  which  the  parts  are  subjected  immediately  after. 

Tuesday ,  12 th. — Still  pretty  much  the  same  as  for  the  previous 
two  days,  no  appreciable  variation  having  taken  place  in  the 
amount  of  the  swellings,  and  the  other  symptoms  are  identical) 
except  that  he  has  now  a  very  tucked.-up,  emaciated  appearance, 
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much  more  so  than  one  would  have  regarded  as  possible  with  so 
short  an  illness. 

The  pulse  and  breathing,  however,  are  even  now  scarcely  above 
the  normal  standard,  though  there  is  not  now  the  same  evident 
desire  to  either  eat  or  drink. 

The  scarifications  are  not  repeated  to-day,  as  they  are  still 
acting  freely,  and  as  they  have  already  been  pretty  extensively 
resorted  to. 

The  head  is  now  dependent,  and  is  not  nearly  so  well  carried, 
showing  either  that  its  increased  weight  or  the  increasing  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  animal  makes  it  less  able  to  carry  it  in  its  natural 
position. 

Wednesday ,  13th—  Message  sent  in  this  morning  informing 
me  that  my  patient  died  at  8  a.m.,  and  being  urgently  required 
elsewhere  I  have  had  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  making  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination,  very  much  against  my  will. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  exudate  taken  on  the  10th 
ult.,  and  made  on  my  arrival  home,  showed  a  curious  condition 
of  the  cell  elements  of  that  fluid,  which  I  can  only  describe  as 
resembling  the  blood-corpuscles  arranged  in  rouleaux  of  various 
shapes,  and  resembling  in  outline,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out, 
what  would  take  place  with  the  red  blood-corpuscles  during  the 
process  of  inflammation,  with  this  difference,  that  they  were 
thrown  into  masses  of  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  sizes. 

The  above  descriptions  are  attempts  made  at  the  delineation 
of  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the 
exudate,  from'which,  possibly,  experts  in  microscopy  may  be  able 
to  decide  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  class  to  which  these 
micro-organisms  belong.  Whether  these  cell  elements  were  in 
reality  altered  blood-corpuscles  grouped  together  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  way  or  not,  I  cannot  definitely  say ;  I  rather  think 
not,  as  I  could  not  find  them  isolated  in  any  part  of  the  field, 
and  consequently  could  not  get  them  to  give  any  of  the 
usual  characteristic  appearances  presented  by  them  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

On  examining  the  rouleaux  or  masses  more  closely,  they 
seemed  to  be  made  up  of  large  numbers  of  smaller  cells,  each 
and  all  of  which  individual  cells  presented  their  free  borders  to 
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the  eye,  and  were  arranged  so  as  to  form  masses  of  various  kinds 
as  already  mentioned.  The  spores  or  bacilli  of  Anthrax  I 
could  not  detect,  though  I  cannot  state  positively  that 
they  were  not  so,  as  a  friend  to  whom  I  submitted  the  fluid  for 
his  opinion,  thought  that  the  bacilli  of  Anthrax,  or  what  looked 
very  like  them,  were  present,  together  with  bacterium  termo, 
vibrios,  and  chain  micrococci  in  very  great  numbers,  suggesting 
at  same  time  the  likelihood  of  poisoning  with  impure  water. 

Such  an  explanation  might  possibly  have  been  the  true  one 
in  this  case,  as  there  is  a  knacker’s  establishment  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  farm-steading  on  which  the  disease  occurred  ;  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  trace  the  connection  between  them,  and  it 
would  still  be  totally  insufficient  to  explain  the  other  cases 
which  took  place  at  different  times,  and  many  miles  distant  from 
any  establishment  of  this  kind,  being  consequently  free  from 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  impurity  in  the  water  supply. 

Case  No.  2  was  that  of  a  saddle  or  harness  mare  belonging 
to  a  farmer,  which  became  similarly  affected,  ran  through  a 
similar  course  of  symptoms,  and  though  treated  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner  was  equally  fatal  in  the  result. 

This  animal  was  first  observed  to  be  ill  after  the  farmer’s  son 
had  just  ridden  home  from  school,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles, 
and  on  examination  was  found  to  present  the  same  set  of  symp¬ 
toms  as  already  described,  taking  about  an  equal  time  to  prove 
fatal. 

In  this  case  no  microscopical  examination  was  made  of  the 
exudate,  but  from  a  careful  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
carcase,  I  found  that,  in  addition  to  the  swellings  on  the  head  and 
along  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  neck,  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdominal  walls,  between  the  muscular  layers  and  the  perito¬ 
neum,  was  infiltrated  with  about  an  inch  to  one-and-a-half  inches 
ofajelly-like  exudate,givingitanappearancesimilarto  what  would 
be  found  between  the  muscular  walls  and  the  cuticular  covering  in 
cases  of  Purpura  Hsemorrhagica.  Nor  was  this  all  ;  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  intestines  was  separated  from  the  muscular  layer,  and 
this  again  from  the  peritoneal  layer,  by  an  amount  of  exudate 
sufficient  to  form  a  new  coating  fully  half-an-inch  in  thickness 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  intestinal  tract.  Indeed, 
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there  was  no  internal  organ  free  from  the  presence  of  the  exu¬ 
date,  though  some  of  them  were  much  more  seriously  affected 
than  others,  and  notwithstanding  this  there  was  little  or  no  free 
liquid  found  floating  in  either  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  body 
when  opened. 

Such  is  the  history  and  post-mortem  appearances  of  these  cases, 
and  may  I  also  say,  of  this  mysterious  disease.  Now  that  they 
have  been  recorded,  I  shall  wait  with  some  degree  of  impatience 
to  see  if  any  of  my  professional  brethren  have  had  similar  ex¬ 
periences,  or  if  any  of  them  can  afford  me  sufficient  light  to  re¬ 
move  the  mystery  which  to  me  at  present  enshrouds  them. 

[Some  of  the  exudate  was  sent  for  microscopical  examination, 
and  was  found  to  contain  enormous  quantities  of  organisms 
closely  resembling  Anthrax  Bacilli.  The  description  of  the 
symptoms  and  lesions,  together  with  the  invariably  fatal  result 
in  these  cases,  points  to  the  existence  of  Gloss-Anthrax — or, 
rather,  Anthrax  commencing  in  the  mouth  and  rapidly  becoming 
.generalised.  See  “  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Police,” 
vol.ii.,  pp.  123,125,  130. — Ed.  V.  J.] 


BOVINE  PRECOCITY. 

BY  J.  H.  CARTER,  M.R.C.V.S.,  BRADFORD. 

• 

A  THREE-PARTS  bred  Alderney  heifer  (the  property  of  T.  E. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Louth,  Lincolnshire)  was  born  the  last  week  in 
March,  1882,  and  gave  birth  to  a  calf  the  first  week  in  April^ 
1883,  she  being  then  only  a  week  over  twelve  months  old. 
She  calved  easy,  and  without  assistance.  Both  mother  and  off¬ 
spring  have  done  well.  Inquiry  assisted  me  to  ascertain  that 
when  a  calf  she  was  out  at  grass  in  company  with  a  bull-calf, 
about  two  months  her  senior. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  VETERINARY  SURGERY. 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  present  age  is  the  general 
and  growing  regard  for  human  and  animal  life,  and  the  strong,  almost 
passionate,  tendency  to  protect  mankind  and  the  lower  creatures  from 
pain  and  suffering.  For  many  years  the  protection  of  animals  from 
cruel  treatment  has  engaged  the  attention  of  not  only  humanely-disposed, 
persons  of  all  classes,  from  the  Queen  downwards,  but  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  have  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  to  enable  the  aegis  of  justice: 
and  mercy  to  be  interposed  between  dumb  and  defenceless  creatures 
and  spare  them  from  the  wrongs  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  them  by 
the  thoughtless  and  the  evil-disposed,  to  whom  their  care  or  manage¬ 
ment  may  be  entrusted,  or  to  whose  attention  they  might  be  exposed* 
In  no  country  in  the  world  has  this  most  laudable  and  Christian  senti¬ 
ment  taken  stronger  and  deeper  root  than  in  our  own ;  and  as  we  can 
boast  that  we  possess  the  finest  and  most  valuable  breeds  of  all  the 
domesticated  animals,  so  we  can  also  claim  that  we  have  been  the  first, 
to  organise  and  perfect  measures  of  protection  for  them,  and  that  the 
feeling  of  humanity  towards  them  is  something  more  than  a  feeble  inter¬ 
mittent  sentiment,  manifesting  itself  only  in  words  or  half-hearted 
appeals.  It  is  a  powerful  national  sentiment,  making  itself  evident  in 
never-ceasing  agitation  and  fruitful  action.  England  has  been  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  as  she  has 
been  the  mother  of  Parliaments;  and  the  influence  she  has  brought  to  bear 
in  this  direction,  by  example  and  precept,  upon  other  nations  is  incal¬ 
culable.  Huma'nity  to  animals  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  satisfactory  features  in  our  nineteenth  century  civilisa¬ 
tion  ;  and  though  there  sometimes  exists  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion 
that  overzeal  in  the  good  cause  may  tend  to  defeat  its  object,  yet  this, 
must  be  tempered  by  the  common  sense  of  those  who  understand  the 
relations  of  man  to  the  animals  which  were  given  him  to  use  and  not 
to  abuse.  *- 

To  its  honour  be  it  said,  the  veterinary  profession  in  this  country  has 
always  recognised  that  its  most  sacred  and  paramount  duty  is  to  pre¬ 
vent,  to  mitigate,  or  to  remove  pain  in  animals,  and  to  protect  them 
from  or  cure  their  diseases.  And  no  body  of  men  can  have  more  in¬ 
fluence  in  promoting  humanity  than  veterinary  surgeons,  as  they  come  so 
much  in  contact  with  those  who  have  the  care  or  management  of 
animals,  and  their  special  knowledge  and  functions  give  their  advice  or 
remonstrances  great  weight.  The  history  of  our  profession  in  England 
furnishes  ample  proof  of  this  ;  indeed,  long  before  Lord  Erskine  moved 
in  the  matter  of  protecting  animals  from  cruelty,  or  Martin  had  com¬ 
menced  his  crusade  in  favour  of  his  beneficent  Act,  Richard  Lawrence, 
the  distinguished  veterinary  writer,  had,  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  appealed  eloquently  on  behalf  of 
animals,  and  urged  the  consideration  of  the  Jus  Animalium ,  which  is  so 
closely  related  to  the  Jus  Divinum.  The  motto  devised  and  adopted  for 
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the  Veterinary  Journal  is  that  which  best  expresses  the  aim  of 
veterinary  surgery — Humanitas ,  Scientict ,  Utilitas. 

Humanity,  therefore,  being  so  intimately  connected  or  mixed  up  with 
the  vocation  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  constituting,  as  it  does,  so 
large  a  share  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  public,  he  should  jealously 
guard  his  reputation  against  any  charges  of  thoughtlessness  or  indiffe¬ 
rence  to  animal  suffering,  either  while  performing  operations  upon  them 
or  in  other  ways.  Nothing  could  more  seriously  injure  the  character  of 
the  profession  than  the  knowledge  that  its  practitioners  were  devoid  of 
feeling  towards  the  creatures  whom  it  is  their  mission  to  protect  and 
comfort  by  every  means  in  their  power.  To  accuse  them  of  being  cruel, 
or  of  performing  needless  and  painful  operations  merely  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  or  even  to  assert  that  they  conduct  their  operations  rudely  and 
barbarously  without  giving  heed  to  the  agony  they  may  oe  inflicting, 
would  indeed  be  matter  for  grave  concern,  and  demand  prompt  investi¬ 
gation  and  strenuous  denial.  These  charges  could  certainly  be  brought 
against  the  crude  and  repulsive  farriery  of  bygone  days  ;  but  the  well- 
trained,  well-educated  veterinary  surgeon  of  our  time,  actuated  by  a  sin¬ 
cere  regard  for  his  professional  title,  and  governed  by  those  feelings 
of  humanity  which  he  should  so  largely  possess,  must  not  be  a  partici¬ 
pator  in  the  calumny  which  might  justly  attach  to  the  untutored 
farrier  or  cow-leech. 

These  remarks  have  been  elicited  by  the  report  of  two  cases  of 
cruelty,  in  one  of  which  the  charge  was  proved  against  a  farrier,  who 
was  fined  for  amputating  or  “  docking  ”  a  horse’s  tail — an  operation 
which  is  needless  (except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances)  and 
painful,  and  therefore  cruel ;  the  other  case  being  that  of  a  member  of 
the  veterinary  profession,  who  appears  to  have  acquired  an  unenviable 
notoriety  in  his  locality  by  practising  the  horribly  painful  operation  of 
tearing  off  the  inferior  part  of  the  hoof,  known  to  the  morbidly  strong- 
nerved  horse-doctors  of  many  generations  ago  as  “  drawing  the  sole.” 
A  more  exquisitely  painful  operation  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  All 
who  have  had  occasion  to  operate  much  upon  the  feet  of  horses  know 
how  wonderfully  sensitive  is  the  nervo-vascular  membrane  which  serves 
as  the  means  of  attachment  between  the  hoof  and  its  contents,  and 
how  excruciating  is  the  suffering  an  animal  manifests  when  this  mem¬ 
brane  is  injured,  even  to  a  trifling  extent,  as  when  pricked  by  a  nail  in 
shoeing,  or  lacerated  in  a  small  portion  when  the  hoof  is  split,  as  in 
sandcrack.  To  tear  off,  in  the  rudest  manner  possible,  the  whole  of  the 
horny  sole,  and,  as  it  appears  was  done  in  this  case,  the  horny  frog 
also,  must  be  a  most  formidable  operation,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  animal 
is  concerned,  and  only  to  be  adopted  under  the  most  urgent  circum¬ 
stances,  when  the  ravages  of  disease  in  this  part  could  not  otherwise  be 
combated.  And  even  then,  having  regard  to  the  terrible  painfulness  of 
the  operation,  the  humane  practitioner  would  surely  resort  to  general 
anaesthesia  in  order  to  spare  his  patient  needless  agony.  But  no  pallia¬ 
tive  measure  of  this  kind  had  been  made  available  in  the  case  under 
notice,  neither  was  any  plea  of  local  disease  advanced.  It  was  stated 
that  this  obsolete  operation  of  drawing  the  sole  was  adopted  in  this,  and 
YOL.  XVII.  H 
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many  other  instances  adduced  by  the  defendants’  witnesses,  for  the  cure 
of  “  side-bone”  and  ring-bone  ;  and  to  demonstrate  the  amount 
of  reliance  that  might  be  placed  on  their  evidence,  they  posi¬ 
tively  asserted  that  neither  during  the  operation  nor  afterwards  did  the 
horse  show  signs  of  pain,  but  rather  the  opposite,  and  that  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  “  ring-bones  ”  and  “  side-bones  ”  completely  disappeared 
immediately  afterwards. 

In  the  case  for  which  the  defendant  was  tried,  expert  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  found  the  horse  very  lame  in  one  fore  limb,  five  weeks  after  the 
operation  ;  but  there  was  no  ring-bone,  only  a  small  side-bone,  and  a 
sprained  fetlock  or  tendons.  It  appears  that,  before  the  under  part  of  the 
hoof  was  torn  off,  both  fore  limbs,  from  the  coronets  to  the  fetlocks,  were 
deeply  and  most  severely  “  fired  ”  ;  then  (the  animal  being  in  a  recum¬ 
bent  position)  the  lame  limb  was  released  from  the  hobbles,  a  side-line 
or  rope  placed  around  the  pasterns  (the  skin  of  which  had,  a  few 
minutes  before,  been  so  severely  cauterised),  and  the  sole  torn  off  the 
hoof.  So  that  the  cruel  operation  of  “  unsoling  ”  was  not  relied  upon 
for  the  cure  and  disappearance  of  ring-bone  and  side-bone,  but  the 
torture  of  the  actual  cautery — unsparingly  applied — was  added  at  the 
same  time. 

We  need  not  allude  to  the  theory  which  one  witness  for  the  defence 
advanced,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  cure  of  side-bone,  or  the  lame¬ 
ness  resulting  from  it,  might  follow  tearing  off  the  sole,  but  leave  the 
discussion  of  that  to  those  who  care  to  deal  with  such  hypotheses. 

What  we  are  now  concerned  to  know  is,  whether  this  was  or  was  not 
a  case  of  cruelty,  or,  at  least,  of  excessively  severe  surgical  treatment. 
To  fire  both  fore  limbs,  and  tear  off  a  large  portion  of  the  hoof  of  one 
foot,  all  at  one  operation,  and  without  an  anaesthetic,  does  appear  to 
throw  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  reputation  of  veterinary  surgeons 
for  humanity ;  wdfile  “  drawing  the  sole  ”  for  the  cure  of  a  diseased 
condition  wrhich  is  not  present  there,  and  upon  which  we  cannot  see 
what  good  effect  it  can  have,  is  calculated  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the 
soundness  of  their  professional  skill.  Operations  which  are  needless 
and  painful,  it  must  be  remembered,  cannot  be  defended,  and  must  come 
under  the  designation  of  cruel ;  and  cruelty  to  animals  is  a  charge  which 
most  gravely  compromises  the  good  name  and  the  attributes  of  the 
veterinary  surgery,  as  practised  by  members  of  the  Royal  College. 


THE  HORSE  EPIZOOTY  OF  1881. 

In  the  Recueil  de  Med.  Vet'erinaire  for  March  15th  (No.  5),  Zundel  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  Influenza,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed  on  the  Continent,  the  typhoid 
disease  of  the  horse,  which  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1881  prevailed 
extensively  in  France  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  during  the  spring  and  summer 
in  Germany,  passing  by  Rhenish  Prussia,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Baden,  Wurtem- 
berg,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria  to  beyond  Berlin  on  one  side,  and  to  Vienna  and 
a  large  part  of  Austria  on  the  other.  Rarely  has  an  epizooty  been  so  wide¬ 
spread  and  so  general  as  this  was,  and  one  must  go  back  to  the  outbreaks  of 
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'horse-disease  described  by  Kanold  in  1812,  Brugnone  in  1783,  Havemann 
in  1786,  Gohier  in  the  year  viii.  of  the  French  Republic,  and  especially  to  the 
epizooty  of  1825,  to  find  an  affection  which  manifested  itself  at  the  same  time 
on  so  many  points  of  Europe,  and  having  everywhere  the  same  characters 
and  the  same  course.  And  as  happened  in  all  these  outbreaks,  so  in  this  : 
many  veterinary  surgeons  thought  they  had  a  new  disease  to  deal  with,  and 
to  this  supposition  is  due  the  publication  of  the  many  interesting  monographs 
which  have  appeared  on  it,  and  from  which  will  be  borrowed  what  follows  in 
this  article.  Among  those  who  have  written  upon  this  erroneously  designated 
,£(  new  disease”  are  Schutz*  and  Dieckerhoff,t  of  Berlin,  Vogel, |  of  Stuttgart, 
Hoffmann, ||  of  Ludwigsburg,  Lustig,§  of  Hanover,  Lydtin,^!  of  Carlsruhe, 
Friedberger,**  of  Munich,  etc.  The  disease  of  1881  was,  in  Zundel’s  opinion  — 
which  was  based  on  personal  observation,  as  well  as  attentive  perusal  of  the 
various  descriptions — nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  typhoid  affection  so  long 
known  and  often  described  under  the  name  of  Influenza.  But  instead  of 
confining  itself  to  the  horses  of  some  regiments  or  corps,  or  those  of  some 
jobmaster,  it  extended  to  particular  stables,  showed  itself  among  the  horses 
of  the  wealthy  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  did  not  spare  agricultural  horses,  and 
made  great  ravages  among  those  of  horse-dealers.  The  disease  was  emi¬ 
nently  contagious,  and,  owing  to  the  rapid  means  of  communication  which 
now  .prevails  in  the  transport  of  horses  for  commercial  purposes,  its  propaga¬ 
tion  was  more  prompt  and  easy  than  hitherto. 

Already  in  March  some  cases  were  observed  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  especially 
at  Mulhouse,  but  they  were  mistaken  for  the  Strangles  so  common  in  horse- 
dealers’  stables,  and  it  was  not  until  April  that  the  real  nature  of  the  disease 
was  recognised ;  and  then  it  had  manifested  itself  more  markedly  and 
frequently  at  Strasburg  and  its  environs,  as  well  as  at  Colmar  and  Mulhouse, 
being  constantly  brought  thither  by  importations  of  horses  from  France  or 
Belgium. 

In  May  this  typhoid  affection  prevailed  throughout  Alsace-Lorraine,  not 
only  in  the  towns,  but  also  in  the  country,  and  it  continued  to  be  frequent 
during  the  summer,  gradually  disappearing  in  October  and  November.  In 
Lorraine  the  disease  offered  an  asthenic  type,  a  feature  it  did  not  present  in 
Alsace ;  and  towards  the  decline  of  the  outbreak  it  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
eminently  contagious  nature.  No  district  in  Alsace-Lorraine  was  spared  a 
visitation,  and  the  disease  maintained  its  typical  character,  especially  where 
the  horses  were  well  fed.  Few  of  the  larger  stables  escaped,  and  it  was  in 
them  that  the  epizooty,  by  its  propagation  and  its  greater  gravity,  caused 
most  damage.  Among  150  horses  belonging  to  the  Cab  Company  of  Mul¬ 
house,  sixty  became  ill  and  six  died.  At  Colmar,  in  about  eighty  cases  of  the 
disease,  there  was  only  one  fatal  case.  The  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg  was 
the  most  seriously  visited,  no  doubt  because  of  the  frequent  communication 
with  the  town,  and  the  mortality  was  about  4  per  cent.,  while  in  the  country 
it  was  from  2j  to  3  per  cent.  In  certain  large  stables  the  mortality  was 
greater;  and  in  some  regiments  it  rose  as  high  as  10  per  cent.  The  garrisons 
of  Strasburg  and  Haguenau  had  many  sick  horses  from  the  month  of  May, 
so  much  so  that  the  cavalry  regiments  could  not  take  part  in  the  autumn 

*  Die  Influenza  Erysipelatosa.  Archiv  fur  Thierheilkunde,  Vol.  VIII.  Berlin, 
1882. 

t  Die  Pferdestaupe.  Monograph.  Berlin,  1882. 

X  Die  Influenza  vom  Jahre,  1881,  in  Wurtemberg.  Repertorium  der  Thierheil- 
kunde.  1883.  Part  I. 

||  Die  Influenza  der  Pferde.  Neue  Zeitschrift,  Vol.  I.  Ludwigsberg,  18I2. 

$  Jahresbericht  der  Konig.  Thierarzneischule,  Vol.  XIV.  Hanover,  1882. 

II  Thierarztliche  Mittheilungen.  Line  Seuchenartige  Krankheit  unter  den  lErden 
«des  Landes.  July,  1881. 

**  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Thiermedicin,  Vol.  VIII. 
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manoeuvres  ;  but  the  horses  of  the  regiment  at  Colmar  were  not  attacked  until! 
October,  and  those  in  the  garrisons  of  Lorraine  were  completely  free  from  it. 

P'rom  the  beginning  of  May  the  epizooty  was  observed  in  the  Grand  Duehy 
of  Baden,  and  there  also  it  was  observed  that  contagion  specially  propagated- 
it  :  horses  brought  by  dealers  carrying  the  affection  into  most  distant  locali¬ 
ties  ;  and  when  once  it  was  introduced  into  a  stable  it  was  transmitted  to 
every  horse.  Notwithstanding  its  great  diffusive  powers,  the  disease  caused 
very  little  loss  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden.  Wurtemberg  appeared  to  be  the 
most  severely  visited,  and  here  also  it  was  observed  that  dealers’  horses- 
had  carried  it  from  Holland  and  Belgium  ;  here  it  was  wide-spread  at  the 
commencement  of  May.  It  prevailed  in  gentlemen’s  stables  in  Stuttgart,, 
in  those  of  tradespeople,  in  tramway  stables,  with  carriers  and  agricultural 
horses  in  the  environs,  and  the  different  cavalry  regiments  in  the  garrisons 
of  Ludwigsburg  and  Ulm  were  gravely  attacked.  Of  112  tramway  horses, 
64  were  affected  (57  per  cent.),  and  9  died.  Of  3,477  horses  of  the  Wurtem¬ 
berg  army,  1,386  were  sick  from  it  (39*69  per  cent.),  and  56  died  (4*05  per  cent.) 

In  Bavaria  the  disease  was  particularly  violent  at  Augsburg  and  Munich, 
whence  it  was  propagated  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kempten  it  was  specially  damaging.  In  Saxony  it  was- 
most  prevalent  at  Leipzig,  where  all  the  large  stables  suffered,  as  well  as  the 
horses  of  the  garrison  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Zwickau  it  prevailed  in  a  some¬ 
what  intense  manner.  In  Hesse,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  in  Hanover,  it 
was  also  wide-spread,  and  in  some  of  the  breeding  studs,  particularly  at. 
Justerburg,  it  caused  much  loss. 

The  epizooty  was  not  seen  at  Berlin  until  the  month  of  June,  but  it 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  city — its  rapidity  being  apparently  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  number  of  horses.  This  rapid  diffusion  was  so  marked,  that: 
Professor  Dieckerhoff  declared  that  the  intensity  of  the  virus  exceeded  that 
of  Rinderpest  or  Variola  ;  and  Professor  Lustig  could  only  compare  its- 
rapidity  of  propagation  with  that  of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease. 

In  four  depots  of  the  Omnibus  Company  were  1,058  horses  ;  of  these,  718 
were  attacked  (62  per  cent.),  and  13  died.  Of  482  horses  in  three  depots  of 
the  Postal  Administration,  215  were  affected  within  two  months  (45  per  cent).. 
In  a  large  brewery,  where  there  were  92  horses,  75  were  seized  and  10  suc¬ 
cumbed  ;  a  paving  contractor  had  93  horses,  and  67  of  these  sickened, 
15  dying  ;  and  among  45  horses  in  a  distillery,  42  were  ill,  and  7  perished.. 

These  instances,  quoted  from  a  large  number,  show  how  intense  the 
disease  was,  and  that  its  ravages  wTere  in  every  respect  similar  to  those 
experienced  at  Paris  and  in  the  various  towns  in  France  and  Belgium 
where  it  had  manifested  itself. 

There  is  no  reliable  information  with  regard  to  the  malady  in  Vienna,  or 
in  Austria  generally.  We  only  know  from  the  correspondence  of  H.  Koch,  of 
Hernals,  that  it  was  brought  into  the  Austrian  capital  towards  the  month  oF 
June,  by  horses  bought  in  Bavaria.  The  typhoid  affection  had  also  prevailed 
in  England,  even  before  it  assumed  such  great  dimensions  in  France.  It  is 
reported  that  it  was  brought  there  in  1880  by  horses  purchased  in  Norway, 
and  that  the  disease,  wide-spread  at  that  time  throughout  Scandinavia,  had 
been  brought  from  Russia.  We  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  this  state¬ 
ment  is  well  founded,  but  it  is  given  in  the  monograph  by  Professor  Vogel,  oF 
Stuttgart,  and  we  accept  it  more  readily  than  the  other  statement  of  that 
writer,  that  the  invasion  of  France  and  Belgium  was  due  to  some  horses 
from  America,  for  the  importation  of  horses  from  the  United  States  is  very 
rare,  and  the  disease  prevailed  there  in  1872  and  1873  * 

*  From  information  received  from  America  since  this  was  written,  we  learn  that  imt 
the  autumn  of  t88i  there  was  an  epizooty  among  horses,  characterised  by  adynamia,, 
conjunctivitis,  infiltration  of  the  limbs,  and  that  it  prevailed  in  the  large  towns  in  the.* 
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In  order  to  explain  this  outbreak,  which  nearly  at  the  same  time  prevailed 
fin  so  many  countries,  we  might  be  disposed  to  admit  a  certain  epizootic 
influence,  which  has  been  designated  the  u  Medical  Constitution  ”  ;  but  this 
abstract  cause  will  scarcely  bear  a  scientific  analysis,  and  cannot  be  received 
nowadays.  Nearly  all  diseases  of  this  kind  have  been  ascribed  to  most 
different  influences — such  as  atmospheric  and  meteorological  conditions, 
sudden  changes  of  weather,  hot  dry  days  abruptly  succeeding  cold  and 
damp  days,  and  good  forage  given  after  a  long  period  of  feeding  on  that 
which  was  inferior  and  damaged. 

The  disease  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  excessive  work  horses  are 
sometimes  compelled  to  undergo,  especially  those  taken  up  from  pasture 
and  prepared  for  sale.  But  all  these  causes,  if  they  have  chanced  to  give 
the  disease  particular  characters,  have  not  been  its  effective  cause. 

This  malady  which,  in  all  countries  and  under  all  conditions,  has  always 
the  same  typical  characteristics,  could  not  be  due  to  so  many  diverse  causes, 
inasmuch  as  the  climatic,  seasonal,  dietetic,  and  hygienic  conditions  are 
not  the  same  in  all  the  regions  invaded  by  it.  The  germination  of  the 
disease  must  be  determined  by  an  identical  cause,  which  must  dominate  all 
the  other  causes  ;  there  must  be  a  specific  cause,  as  the  disease  itself  is 
specific.  Such  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  all  the  learned  veterinarians 
whose  writings  we  have  read,  and  it  is  also  the  opinion  we  have  arrived  at 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  along  with  various  colleagues  who  have  closely  observed 
the  malady. 

The  contagious  character  of  the  disease  has  never  been  so  well  demon¬ 
strated  as  in  1 88 1,  and  all  observers  adduce  instances  in  which  the  malady 
has  been  communicated  by  the  horses  of  dealers  or  other  horses,  and  where 
contagion  was  alone  the  cause  of  the  affection.  Horse  fairs,  in  many  cases, 
contributed  to  the  dissemination  of  the  disease  at  great  distances  from  these 
foci  of  contagion  ;  and  it  has  been  introduced  upon  farms  to  which  manure 
from  infected  stables  had  been  „  brought,  though  it  might  be  more  likely,  as 
happened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  that  the  farmers’  horses  sent  for 
this  manure  received  the  infection  in  the  towns.  The  virus  of  the  malady 
was  in  the  volatile  form  ;  though  Dieckerhoff  and  Hoffmann  admit  that  the 
infection  radius  could  scarcely  exceed  two  or  three  feet,  and  that  a  well- 
closed  door  often  protected  an  adjoining  stable.  These  authorities  have  known 
instances  of  contamination  occurring  in  a  forge,  and  horses  have  received 
the  infection  in  an  inn  stable. 

But  must  we,  because  contagion  has  played  an  essential  part  in  the  epizooty 
of  1 88 1 — a  part  that  has  not  always  been  recognisable  in  the  epizooties  evi¬ 
dently  typhoid — contest  the  typhoid  nature  of  this  outbreak?  Must  we  see 
in  it  a  new  disease  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  typhoid  affections 
of  other  years,  as  Dieckerhoff,  Lydtin,  Lustig,  and  others  believe  ?  We  think 
not,  and  cannot  admit  it  ;  though  we  readily  assent  to  the  view  that  the 
epizooty  of  1 88 1  possessed  a  contagious  character  hitherto  unknown,  though 
it  also  possessed  some  other  special  characters,  an  unusual  benignity,  and  a 
particular  tendency  to  catarrh  of  the  various  mucous  membranes.  But  all  this 
does  notprove  sufficient  to  constitute  the  diseaseanewone.  Anthrax  diseases, 
with  which  typhoid  affections  have  more  than  one  point  of  resemblance  and 
analogy,  have  they  not  also  in  certain  cases  and  in  certain  epizooties  a  con¬ 
tagious  character  which  is  absent  in  others?  The  Jaswa  of  Siberia,  so  conta¬ 
gious  that  it  readily  becomes  a  panzooty,  never  ceases  to  be  Anthrax ;  and  it 
is  the  same  with  the  Splenic  Apoplexy  of  sheep,  the  contagious  character  of 
which  has  been  denied  by  so  many  veterinarians.  M.  Megnin  has  acquired 

East  and  West.  It  appears  to  have  been  seen  at  San  Francisco  and  Saint  Louis 
before  it  was  observed  at  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore,  and  that  it  subsequently 
manifested  itself  at  New  York,  Boston,  etc. 
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the  conviction,  through  observation  of  facts,  that  each  horse  attacked  by  this, 
typhoid  disease  is  a  centre  capable  of  disseminating  infection  in  every 
healthy  stable  into  which  it  enters.  In  1870  he  reported  the  extraordinary 
fact  of  the  infection  of  a  stud  of  600  horses,  by  the  introduction  among 
them  of  thirty  other  horses  sick  in  various  degrees. 

The  attempts  at  inoculation,  made  up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  virus 
of  this  typhoid  affection,  have  most  frequently  yielded  negative  results,  pro¬ 
bably  because  the  majority  of  experimentalists  did  not  operate  from  horse  to 
horse,  but  inoculated  the  virus  in  rabbits,  mice,  dogs,  or  pigs,  animals  which  pro¬ 
bably  would  not  take  the  disease.  M.  Salle  alone  has  had  some  affirmative 
results.  M.  Dieckerhoff,  in  a  very  interesting  series  of  attempts,  has  proved 
in  a  positive  manner  that,  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  the  blood  of  horses 
attacked  by  the  epizooty,  as  also  by  direct  injection  into  the  jugular  vein  of 
healthy  horses,  the  malady  can  certainly  be  produced.  Of  seven  horses 
inoculated  subcutaneously,  two  were  not  infected,  but  five  were  ;  and  in  three 
horses  experimented  on  by  intra-venous  injection,  two  became  ill  with  the 
specific  malady.  The  duration  of  incubation  for  the  first  five  horses  was. 
in  one  case  ten  hours,  in  another  three  days,  in  two  cases  six  days,  and  in 
one  case  seven  days  ;  by  injection  into  the  jugular,  in  one  case  it  was 
four,  the  other  five  days.  By  natural  contagion,  the  period  of  incubation 
observed  in  Alsace-Lorraine  varied  most  frequently  from  three  to  five  days,, 
though  in  some  cases  it  was  prolonged  to  eight  days.  Rieffel  is  reported  to 
have  known  an  instance  in  which  it  was  from  three  to  four  weeks.  Dieckerhoff 
has  noted  a  period  of  five  to  six  days,  sometimes  seven  days,  and  very  rarely 
(towards  the  decline  of  the  disease)  of  eight  or  nine  days.  Vogel  states  that 
the  period  of  incubation  was  five  to  six  days,  or  at  most  nine  days,  though 
sometimes  it  was  only  three  to  four  days.  Reiser  asserts  that  he  has  seen 
the  disease  appear  two  days  after  contamination. 

Observations  with  regard  to  contagion  after  recovery  or  during  convales¬ 
cence  appear  to  have  only  been  made  at  Stuttgart,  where  Vogel  has  known  of' 
horses  sent  out  from  the  school  infirmary  communicate  the  disease,  even  when 
they  were  in  the  fourteenth  day  of  convalescence. 

It  has  often  been  discussed,  beforetimes,  with  regard  to  the  etiology  of  the 
disease,  whether  the  intimate  cause  was  virus  or  a  miasm.  But  since  the 
discoveries  of  parasitic  organisms,  of  microbes,  in  maladies  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  miasmatic,  and  before  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  similar 
organisms  in  virulent  diseases  was  guessed  at,  the  difference  between  miasm 
and  virus  no  longer  exists,  no  more  than  the  distinction  between  contagion 
and  infection.  To-day  it  isgenerally  admitted  that  the  active  agent  in  contagion, 
or  infection  is  a  microscopic  parasite  or  microbe,  which  no  one  has  yet  dis¬ 
covered  in  this  disease — not  even  Schiitz,  Dieckerhoff,  or  Garvitz  in  Germany, 
nor  Nocard  and  Megnin  in  France.  Pasteur  alone  has  perhaps  discovered 
this  parasite  in  the  microbe  which  he  found  in  the  mucous  secretions  of 
diseased  horses,  and  which  he  mentioned  at  the  Geneva  Congress,  but  of  whose 
pathogenic  7' ole  he  could  not  speak  with  certainty.  Koch  states  that  the 
microbe  found  by  Pasteur  is  only  the  microbe  of  Septicaemia. 

The  symptomatology  of  the  typhoid  affection  of  1881  was  everywhere 
more  simple  than  that  observed  in  the  other  typhoid  enzooties  or  epizooties  ; 
the  malady  was  not  so  proteiform,  and  certain  essential  symptoms  could, 
easily  be  recognised,  indicating  that  innervation,  circulation,  and  all  the  im¬ 
portant  functions  were  materially  deranged,  no  doubt  through  alteration  of 
the  blood  by  some  micro-organism.  Other  symptoms,  more  secondary, 
characterised  the  different  forms  of  the  typhoid  affection,  as  the  essential  changes 
to  which  the  organism  had  submitted  brought  about  modifications  in  the  less 
important  functions  and  their  organs. 

The  special  symptom,  and  that  which  was  noted  from  the  commencement. 
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of  the  disease,  was  evidently  fever,  characterised  by  the  high  temperature  of 
the  body.  This  temperature,  taken  in  the  rectum,  was  generally  39°.  5  to  410 
C.  (103T1  to  1058.8  F.),  rarely  exceeding  this.  Dieckerhoff,  however,  has 
found  it  41T6  (107°  F.),  Gross  41V9  (io79.3  F.),  and  Vogel  42°  (107V6  F.). 
Rueffhas  noted  it  at  42q.2(io89  F.),  Hoffmann  at  42°4  (108°. 4  F.),  and  Reise 
even  at  43°.  1  (io9°.5  F.),  the  animal  recovering.  This  elevated  temperature  is 
noticed  before  any  other  symptom  is  apparent,  and  all  veterinary  surgeons 
are  agreed  as  to  the  valuable  indications  furnished  by  the  thermometer  which, 
more  than  in  any  other  disease,  enables  the  practitioner  to  follow  its  course. 
The  thermometer  may  give  slight  diurnal  variations  in  the  temperature,  but 
a  sudden  change  is  a  serious  indication — a  depression  in  a  few  hours  to  378 
(98°. 6  F.),  or  a  sudden  rise  to  43°  (io9°.4  F.),  is  a  sign  of  some  grave  com¬ 
plication. 

In  this  disease  there  are  no  premonitory  symptoms,  properly  speaking.  It 
is  always  already  present  when  the  thermometer  indicates  fever,  and  then 
also  are  noticed  the  first  symptoms  of  adynamia,  prostration  and  debility,  loss 
of  power,  or  even  complete  collapse.  Some  veterinarians  declare  that  they 
have  observed  cases  in  which  the  malady  was  limited  to  these  general  symp¬ 
toms,  to  this  fever,  without  any  complication.  Of  150  horses  of  a  regiment, 
attacked  in  a  single  day,  Dochtermann  has  seen  three-fourths  recover  in  a 
few  days,  without  localisation  of  the  malady  being  discernible — at  most  there 
was,  in  some,  a  slight  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  and  in 
others  a  trifling  alteration  in  the  circulation,  particularly  in  the  heart’s  beats. 

The  majority  of  authorities  nowadays  tend  to  recognise  these  constant 
characters  of  typhoid  affections,  which  some  of  them  derive  from  the  symptoms, 
others  from  changes  which  take  place  in  the  blood.  These  symptoms  were 
indicated  by  old  writers,  and  were  those  which  Pinel,  and  after  him  Rainard, 
designated  adynamic  or  putrid.  Besides  the  prostration  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  there  is  the  small,  quick  pulse,  the  muscular  tremblings, 
dryness  of  the  mouth,  appetite  more  or  less  impaired,  fcetor  of  feces,  etc. 

Returning  towards  the  older  ideas  professed  by  Pinel,  and  developed  in 
veterinary  medicine  by  Rainard,  the  slight  differences  in  symptomatology 
between  individual  patients  are  supposed  to  be  dependent  on  three  principal 
sources,  representing  :  1st,  the  adynamic  state  ;  2nd,  the  reaction  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  ;  3rd,  the  nervous  condition. 

The  foreign  elements  (micro-organisms)  introduced  into  the  blood,  which 
either  do  not  enter  it  in  the  same  numbers  in  every  case,  or  find  themselves 
in  contact  with  organisations  more  or  less  vigorous  and  more  or  less  opposed 
to  their  debilitating  influence,  give  rise  to  very  diverse  adynamic  symptoms. 
Death  may  occur  in  one  or  two  days,  or  at  the  end  of  a  longer  period. 
Dieckerhoff,  and  particularly  Hoffmann,  have  cited  cases  in  which  the  disease 
has  only  lasted  one  day,  and  which  almost  led  to  the  suspicion  of  Anthrax. 
Rcell,  of  Vienna,  could  not  perceive  a  very  great  difference  between  Anthrax 
and  Typhus,  and  admitted  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  degree.  All 
observers  agree  in  recognising  that,  in  the  epizooty  of  1881,  the  general  pros¬ 
tration  and  general  exhaustion  of  the  affected  animals  varied  from  an  extreme 
to  a  scarcely  perceptible  degree. 

The  reaction  in  the  circulation  has  been  considered  by  some  veterinarians 
as  an  inflammatory  condition  ;  others  have  thought  it  erysipelatous  ;  but 
not  only  do  we  not  perceive  inflammation  properly  speaking,  but  still  less  a 
tendency  to  phlegmons  ;  and  we  are  rather  inclined  to  admit  a  catarrhal 
condition.  The  state  of  the  pulse,  heart’s  beats,  and  the  temperature,  give  the 
measure  of  this  state  of  reaction,  from  which  results,  beside  the  phenomena 
of  fever  already  mentioned,  congestion  of  organs  and  deranged  secretion. 

As  has  been  said,  the  pulse  was  small  and  very  frequent — varying  usually 
between  50  and  70,  rising  quickly  to  80,  and  sometimes  even  to  100  or  no 
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(Vogel  and  Dieckerhoff),  and  on  one  occasion  to  120,  per  minute  ;  the  pulse 
remained  quick  and  the  artery  soft,  even  when  the  temperature  became 
normal,  ana  it  was  only  exceptionally  that  the  pulse  was  irregular  or  dicrotic. 
The  heart’s  beats  were  very  strong,  and  were  sometimes  perceptible  towards 
the  flanks.  The  respiration  was  very  accelerated  (20  to  25  per  minute — some¬ 
times  30  and  40,  according  to  Dieckerhoff),  and  deep  ;  auscultation,  never¬ 
theless,  only  discovered  an  increased  vesicular  bruit.  As  mentioned,  the 
majority  of  veterinary  surgeons  remarked  a  hypersecretion  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  an  alteration  in  the  secretion,  or  at  least  it  was  abnormal 
in  composition.  This  catarrhal  condition  was  specially  noted  in  the  con¬ 
junctivas,  the  pituitary,  the  bronchial,  and — particularly  during  the  epizobty  of 
1881 — the  gastro-intestmal  mucous  membrane.  According  to  many  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons,  the  congestions  were  not  always  passive,  and  were  not  the 
effect  of  mechanical  imbibition,  as  some  others  were  inclined  to  believe,. but 
were  active,  and  more  or  less  inflammatory  ;  once  established,  these  conges¬ 
tions  remained  passive,  the  tissues  being  engorged  with  blood  which,  in 
consequence  of  its  fluidity,  penetrated  them  by  imbibition  and  was  not  readily 
expelled  from  them.  These  congestions  were  observed  more  especially  in 
the  lungs  and  glands,  where  they  existed  in  a  variety  of  forms,  from  simple 
infiltration  to  a  stage  in  which  gangrene  was  to  be  apprehended.  The 
abdomen  and  limbs  were  often  congested,  but  this  congestion  was  not  of  an 
erysipelatous  nature,  as  Schutz,  Ruoff,  and  others  fancied. 

The  nervous  condition  in  the  typhoid  affection  of  1881  was  evident,  and 
was  clearly  distinct  from  the  adynamic  state  ;  in  the  midst  of  their  prostra¬ 
tion  the  patients  manifested  pain,  and  an  anxious  malaise  which  made  them 
often  change  their  position  ;  but  it  w7as  only  exceptionally,  and  in  very  ner¬ 
vous  subjects,  that  convulsions  and  a  kind  of  delirium  wTere  noticed. 

The  disease  of  1881  nearly  everywhere  showed  itself  as  an  abdominal 
form,  and  in  this  respect  resembled  the  Gastro-Enteritis  of  1824,  so  well 
described  by  Girard,  Hurtrel  d’Arboval,  Falke,  Hausmann,  etc.  The  pul¬ 
monary  form,  or  Typhoid  Pneumonia,  was,  on  the  contrary,  rare,  and  many 
authorities,  Dieckerhoff  especially,  denied  having  seen  it  in  1 88 1  ;  while 
others,  ourselves  among  the  number,  have  sometimes  observed  it  in  well-fed 
horses  of  what  might  be  termed  the  athletic  temperament.  In  112  cases 
treated  at  the  clinic  of  the  Stuttgart  Veterinary  School,  there  were  twenty- 
one  of  Typhoid  Pneumonia  (Vogel).  Some  veterinarians  have  seen  the 
secondary  symptoms  limited  to  the  upper  air  passages,  giving  the  malady 
the  characters  of  Influenza,  properly  so-called. 

Conjunctivitis  was  rarely  absent  in  the  epizooty  of  1881,  and  it  was  so 
frequently  one  of  the  first  signs  that  Lydtin  considered  it  a  precursory 
symptom.  Vogel  asserts  that  this  symptomatic  conjunctivitis  has  only  been 
observed  at  Stuttgart  at  the  commencement  of  the  epizooty,  and  that  it  was 
absent  towards  the  end  ;  while  several  Wurtemberg  veterinarians  have  never 
observed  it.  Conjunctivitis  was  so  constantly  present  in  the  epizooty  in 
America,  that  the  disease  was  named  “  Pink  Eye.”  The  ophthalmia  was 
most  frequently  external,  and  only  Vogel  and  Ruoff  speak  of  internal 
ophthalmia,  analogous  to  that  so  often  observed  in  Lorraine,  and  which  in 
a  few  months  terminates  in  periodic  ophthalmia. 

In  1881,  the  cases  of  typhoid  disease  observed  in  Lorraine  were  only  ac¬ 
companied  by  external  ophthalmia;  there  was  the.  gastro-conjunctivitis 
observed  elsewhere,  and  periodic  ophthalmia  did  not  manifest  itself 
(Mouchot). 

All  the  veterinarians  were  agreed  as  to  an  alteration  in  the  blood  at  the 
commencement,  but  they  differed  as  to  the  nature  of  this  alteration.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  it  was  acknowledged  that  at  the  commencement  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  fibrin,  and  especially  in  the  white  corpuscles,  and  a 
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marked  increase  also  in  the  number  of  the  small  elementary  granules, 
while  the  red  globules  were  less  numerous,  more  coloured,  and  easily  altered 
■in  shape.  The  fibrin  diminished  or  became  changed  in  its  properties  as  the 
malady  progressed,  and  particularly  if  it  became  aggravated,  though  the 
nature  of  this  alteration  was  not  clearly  defined.  Vogel  admits  that  not 
only  had  the  red  corpuscles  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  form  small  masses, 
but  there  was  also  a  special  attraction  of  them  towards  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  the  inner  tunic  of  which  was  manifestly  altered  :  a  circumstance 
which  would  explain  the  difficulty  the  blood  experienced  in  circulating  in 
the  vessels,  and  the  tendency  to  blood  stasis. 

The  German  authorities  were  in  accord  as  to  there  being  always  a  lesion 
of  the  heart — a  real  diseased  condition  of  this  essential  organ.  Dieckerhoff 
believed  it  to  be  a  parenchymatous  myo-carditis,  while  Vogel  considered 
this  inflammation  as  passive  —  which  is  more  acceptable.  The  altered 
hyperinosed  blood  circulated  less  freely  and  required  a  greater  effort  from 
the  heart  to  propel  it  through  the  vessels — as  Weber,  Salle,  Nocard, 
and  Trasbot  noted  ;  the  ventricles  were  forcibly  distended,  and  the 
heart,  losing  its  tonicity,  became  flaccid  and  soft.  These  difficulties  in 
the  circulation  explain  the  blood  stasis  in  the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys,  and 
•the  consecutive  alteration,  often  granular,  in  these  glands. 

The  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  has  generally  been  found  diseased 
in  the  epizooty  of  1 88 1,  and  was  nearly  always  the  seat  of  a  diffused  catarrh, 
being  tumefied  and  impregnated  with  a  yellowish  fluid  ;  this  tumefaction 
•extended  to  Peyer’s  patches.  A  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  especially  of  the  colon,  caecum,  and  rectum,  as 
well  as  of  the  mucous  follicles,  was  not  at  all  rare. 

We  have  stated  that  Typhoid  Pneumonia  was  rare,  but  it  should,  never¬ 
theless,  be  mentioned  that  sometimes  Traumatic  Pneumonia  has  been  ob¬ 
served,  and  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  some  foreign  body  into  the 
bronchi,  giving  rise  to  gangrene  of  a  portion  of  the  lungs.  This  Pneumonia 
wTas  indirectly  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  pharynx  or  glottis,  or  difficulty  in 
deglutition,  which  permitted  food  medicines  or  other  matters  to  enter  the 
trachea  and  pass  on  to  the  bronchi.  This  complication  has  been  observed 
sometimes  during  convalescence. 

Vogel  speaks  of  cases  in  which  there  was  passive  congestion  of  the  feet 
and  symptomatic  Laminitis,  and  he  and  Dieckerhoff  have  seen  complications 
of  the  skin,  as  urticaria,  subcutaneous  abscesses,  and  lymphangitis.  The 
same  authorities  have  also  observed  parotiditis,  arthritis,  exudation  into 
sheaths  of  tendons,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  symptoms  was  that  which  appears  to  have  generally 
prevailed  in  the  therapeuty  of  the  reigning  disease  ;  dosmetric  medicine  was 
resorted  to,  and  it  was  the  most  logical.  The  fever  was  the  first  symptom  to 
be  attacked.  In  Germany,  as  in  France,  the  notion — too  generally  prevailing 
and  but  little  scientific — was  entertained  that  blood-letting  is  essentially 
contra-indicated  in  typhoid  affections.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  found 
very  useful  when  resorted  to  at  the  commencement,  and  applied  to  horses 
Laving  an  athletic  temperament  ;  Weber,  Trasbot,  and  others  in  France, 
Fues  and  Imlin  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Hoffmann,  Vogel,  and  Reiser  in 
Germany,  have  seen  the  fever  cut  short  and  ulterior  treatment  facilitated, 
by  bleeding  largely  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Cold  rugs  and 
hydrotherapic  douches  have  often  produced  a  diminution  in  the  temperature 
of  the  body  of  i°  to  1V5,  very  exceptionally  20.  But  this  treatment  requires 
do  be  maintained,  and  except  in  regimental  infirmaries  and  those  of  veterinary 
schools,  it  was  difficult  to  carry  it  out ;  Vogel,  Gross,  Ruoff,  Stang,  and 
Reiser  speak  in  high  terms  of  it,  but  confess  that  it  is  troublesome  and 
^requires  much  attention. 
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While  a  large  number  of  practitioners  testify  to  the  very  useful 
effect  of  quinine,  given  in  four  to  five  gramme  doses  (25  to  3  drams), 
Dieckerhoff  altogether  doubts  its  beneficial  influence,  and  says  he- 
did  not  observe  any  reduction  of  temperature  from  its  use  ;  but  Vogel  has 
found  it  very  advantageous  so  long  as  there  were  no  serious  anatomical 
lesions  of  organs,  and  he  gave  from  twenty  to  even  forty  grammes  (nf 
drams  to  itj  ounce)  daily.  We  cannot  believe  that  to  produce  the  antizy- 
motic  and  febrifuge  effect  of  quinine,  such  large  and  expensive  doses  are 
necessary,  and  we  have  always  found  that  four  grammes,  with  a  medium¬ 
sized  horse,  caused  a  reduction  of  temperature  by  i°.  5  to  20.  5.  Chinoidin,. 
cinchonine,  and  even  chinoline,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  tar,  have  been 
tried,  but  with  uncertain  effect.  Salicylic  acid  has  only  yielded  a  marked 
effect  when  given  in  thirty  to  fifty  gramme  doses  daily,  and  the  salicylicate  of 
soda  produced  no  result  except  when  the  patient  received  fifty,  seventy-five, 
and  120  grammes  per  day.  It  may  be  useful  to  note  that  the  effect  of  the 
two  first-named  drugs — quinine  and  salicylic  acid — was  powerfully  sustained 
if  acidulated  fluids  were  allowed  as  drink  at  the  same  time. 

Alcohol  was  found  to  be  very  useful,  not  at  the  commencement,  but  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  the  patient,  when  given  in  doses  of  seven  to  nine 
ounces  daily,  conveniently  diluted,  and  accompanied  with  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  which  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  blood  vessels,  and  has  been  found  of 
great  utility.  Mandel,  Rieffel,  Stang,  Gcetz,  Feist,  Ruoff,  and  Vogel  speak  in 
favour  of  thermometry  as  a  very  practical  and  ready  means  of  ascertaining 
the  effects  of  these  dynamic  medicaments. 

Purgatives,  from  the  commencement,  have  usually  caused  general  dis¬ 
turbance,  particularly  tartar  emetic.  Neutral  salts  have  sometimes  facilitated 
certain  secretions,  and  aloes  in  small  doses,  as  well  as  bitters  in  general,  have 
served  to  restore  the  appetite. 

External  stimulants  have  been  of  little  utility  except  when  some  internal 
complication  was  feared,  particularly  in  the  chest.  Vogel  thinks  them  some¬ 
times  useful  to  rouse  the  central  nervous  system. 

Prophylactic  measures,  and  particularly  good  hygiene,  were  recognised  as 
quite  as  useful  as  the  most  rational  therapeutic  treatment.  Shelter  in  a  well- 
ventilated  stable,  with  a  light  covering  to  keep  off  the  flies,  was  most  bene¬ 
ficial  ;  while  in  badly-ventilated  stables  the  disease  always  assumed  a  more 
serious  form.  The  losses  from  the  disease  were  always  considerable  where 
the  owners  of  the  horses  did  not  cease  at  once  to  work  them.  Isolation,  and 
separation  of  the  sick,  so  as  to  prevent  crowding,  when  resorted  to  at  the 
commencement,  considerably  diminished  the  proportion  of  sick  ;  but  certain 
cab  and  coach  proprietors  had  not  the  good  sense  to  prevent  this  cause  of 
propagation  of  the  disease.  All  the  veterinary  surgeons  were  agreed  that, 
to  maintain  the  strength,  nursing  the  patients  by  giving  them,  or  enticing 
them  to  eat,  easily  assimilated  and  appetising  food,  was  necessary.  Certain 
horses  refused  grain,  but  took  roots  and  green  forage  ;  others  preferred 
meal  and  gruel  ;  and  a  regime  of  milk  or  wine  given  in  hay-tea  was  recog¬ 
nised  as  essentially  analeptic. 

In  France,  as  in  Germany,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  there  was 
not  reason  to  adopt  sanitary  police  measures  in  order  to  check  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  a  disease  so  contagious  as  the  typhoid  epizooty  of  1881,  if  the  dis¬ 
infection  of  stables  should  not  be  made  obligatory,  and.  if  the  sale  of  diseased 
or  suspected  animals  should  not  be  prohibited  ?  But  it  was  acknowledged 
that  too  severe  measures  would  embarrass  the  owners  of  sick  horses,  and 
especially  if  these  measures  prevented  the  utilisation  of  the  other  horses 
which  might  be  considered  as  suspected  ;  and  it  was  considered  that  at 
most,  what  might  be  done,  and  which  was  proposed  by  Lustig,  was  to  assimi¬ 
late  the  malady  to  Foot-and- Mouth  Disease,  in  demanding  a  declaration  of 
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cases,  reporting  them  in  the  local  official  paper,  and  affixing  a  notice  on  the 
stable  door  and  in  the  district,  so  that  other  horse-owners  might  adopt  those 
precautionary  measures  which  prudence  dictates. 


THE  INSPECTION  OF  LIVE  CATTLE  AND  DEAD  MEAT.* 

BY  VETERINARY  SURGEON  (FIRST  CLASS)  W.  B.  WALTERS,  F.R.C.V.S., 

A.V.D.,  ALDERSHOT. 

Gentlemen, — Having  been  requested  to  deliver  a  short  course  of  lectures 
for  the  instruction  of  those  whose  duties  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
slaughter  of  live  stock,  and  the  inspection  and  issue  of  dead  meat,  for  the 
use  of  the  troops,  I  propose  to  confine  my  observations  to  those  animals 
(cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs)  the  flesh  of  which  is  ordinarily  supplied  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  barracks  and  camp. 

Looking  at  this  subject  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  vast  influence  that  food  has  on  health,  and  the  numerous 
diseases  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  readily  transmitted  from  animals 
to  man,  the  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  meat,  its 
sanitary  condition,  state  of  preservation,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  practical  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  general  appearance  of  slaughter  cattle,  both  in  health  ana 
disease,  cannot  be  denied. 

The  quality  of  meat  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  animal’s  age 
and  condition,  and  hence  a  certain  amount  of  manipulative  dexterity,  and 
familiarity  with  the  appearance  of  the  teeth,  and  other  less  perfect  guides,, 
as  denoting  age,  is  equally  essential. 

That  certain  animal  plagues,  notably  the  anthracoid  diseases  and 
Tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  sheep,  Measles  and  Trichinosis  in  swine,  are 
capable  of  being  transmitted  from  animal  to  man,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
latter,  the  numerous  scientific  investigations  which  have  been  carried  out,., 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  have  hitherto  failed  to  prove  that 
these  maladies  can  be  so  communicated  by  the  thoroughly  cooked  flesh  of 
animals  affected  by  them. 

Renault,  the  director  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Alfort,  who  took  up  this 
subject  as  a  special  study  for  some  years,  and  carried  out  experiments  of 
considerable  magnitude,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  “there  is  no  danger 
from  the  cooked  flesh  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs,  dead  of  any  contagious 
disease.” 

This  assertion  is  probably  correct,  if  he  means  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
any  one  particular  contagious  disease  being  directly  transmitted  by  the 
cooked  flesh  of  an  affected  animal  to  the  consumer,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  bacillus,  or  by  whatever  name  the  parasitic*  organism  is  palled,  which 
is  the  active  agent  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  can  be,  and  is,  destroyed,, 
and  thereby  rendered  inert,  by  exposure  to  a  temperature  sufficiently  high 
to  thoroughly  cook  the  flesh  by  either  roasting  or  boiling  ;  but  while  accept¬ 
ing  this  view,  we  have  positive  evidence  of  the  occasional  injurious  effects  of 
diseased  meat,  as  well  as  of  the  flesh  of  healthy  animals  when  decomposing, 
in  the  production  of  sickness,  febrile  symptoms,  diarrhcea,  or  other  intestinal 
affections. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  flesh  of  variolous  sheep. 

In  writing  on  this  subject  in  connection  with  military  hygiene,  Dr.  Parkes. 
says,  u  In  time  of  peace  all  diseased  cattle  should  be  rejected.  In  time  of 

*  Two  lectures  delivered  by  special  request  at  the  Army  Veterinary  School, 
Aldershot,  to  the  officers  of  the  Commissariat  and  Transport  Staff,  and  others. 
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war,  when  it  is  a  question  of  eating  meat  from  diseased  cattle  or  none  at 
all,  the  army  surgeon  should  allow  the  issue  of  all  animals  ill  with  inflamma¬ 
tory  and  contagious  disease,  except  Small-pox  and  Splenic  Apoplexy  in 
sheep.  But  it  will  be  well  to  take  the  following  precautions  : — First,  of  bleed¬ 
ing  the  animals  as  thoroughly  as  possible  ;  second,  of  using  only  the  muscles, 
and  not  the  organs,  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  may  be  more  injurious 
than  the  muscles,  though  there  are  no  decided  facts  on  this  point ;  and  third, 
seeing  that  the  cooking  is  well  done.  But  animals  with  Small-pox,  cysti- 
cerci,  and  trichiniae,  should  not  be  used.” 

Without  wishing  to  comment  upon,  or  to  criticise  this  paragraph,  cr  to 
waste  time  by  touching  upon  matters  irrelevant  to  my  subject,  I  may  casually 
remark  that  the  issue  of  diseased  meat  as  an  article  of  food  during  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  an  enemy’s  country  was  a  question  of  much  graver  importance  half 
a  century  ago  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  for  in  those  days  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  various  animal  scourges  of  a  contagious  and  climatic  nature 
was  comparatively  slight,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  preventive  and  suppres¬ 
sive  measures  and  of  the  general  sanitary  laws  necessary  for  the  stamping 
out  of  any  particular  disease  was  equally  imperfect.  The  value  of  an  efficient 
Veterinary  Department,  working  under  the  able  administration  of  experi¬ 
enced  officers,  was  perhaps  never  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  during 
the.  last  three  campaigns — Zulu,  Afghan,  and  Egyptian — for  had  not  the 
duties  of  cattle  inspection  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  pro¬ 
fessional  education  renders  them  peculiarly  fitted  to  detect  or  deal  with 
cattle  diseases,  the  results  might  have  been  most  disastrous. 

I  merely  allude  to  this  fact  in  support  of  what  has  already  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  cattle  and  meat  inspectors, 
and  to  submit  that  men  who  have  received  a  scientific  and  practical  veter¬ 
inary  education  are  specially  qualified  to  give  opinions  with  respect  either  to 
live  cattle  or  dead  meat. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  enormous  quantities  of  diseased  and  other¬ 
wise  unwholesome  meat  are  daily  consumed  by  certain  classes  of  society, 
and  this  being  the  case,  the  question  might  very  naturally  be  asked.  How 
does  such  meat  get  into  the  market  ?  Such  a  question  is  difficult  to  answer, 
but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  it  does  get  there,  in  spite  of 
stringent  laws  and  the  vigilance  of  recognised  inspectors. 

Any  veterinary  surgeon  who  has  had  experience  in  a  country  practice  can 
tell  you  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  farmers,  and  other  owners  of  cattle, 
sheep,  or  pigs,  to  employ  the  butcher  instead  of  the  veterinarian  when  their 
animals  are  attacked  by  maladies,  contagious  or  otherwise,  which  are  likely 
to  lead  either  to  fatal  results  or  to  necessitate  a  troublesome  or  .expensive 
course  of  treatment. 

If  the  animals  are  fairly  nourished  and  likely  “  to  dress  well,’’  a  ready 
sale  for  the  carcases  is  effected  without  difficulty,  and  the  loss  to  the  owner  is 
merely  nominal.  The  old  adage,  that  “  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature,”  generally  silences  any  conscientious  scruples  that  may  exist  ;  and  it 
is  only  when  occasionally  this  nefarious  practice  is  detected  and  punished 
that  the  public  are  made  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  trade  carried  on  in 
diseased  meat. 

The  greater  number  of  cattle  thus  disposed  of  are  affected  with  lung 
diseases;  and  although  an  inspection  of  the  animal -while  still  alive,  or  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  carcase  before  the  transformation  brought 
about  by  skilful  dressing  had  been  effected,  would  at  once  reveal  the  true 
state  of  the  case  to  the  experienced  inspector,  the  muscular  tissue  is  not 
sufficiently  altered  in  appearance  by  the  malady  in  its  earlier  stages  as  to 
enable  us  to  state  definitely  whether  the  meat  is  diseased  or  not  after  it  has 
been  cut  up  into  joints. 
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Without  going  into  any  physiological  details,  I  may  remark  that  although 
the  consumption  of  such  meat  may,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  productive 
of  no  practical  harm,  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  lungs  in 
health  are  the  great  blood  purifiers,  and  that  the  vital  fluid,  after  having 
become  cleansed  by  exchanging  its  impurities  for  a  supply  of  oxygen,  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  every  part  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  nourishment  to 
the  various  tissues,  we  can  understand  that  if  this  important  function  is 
arrested  by  disease,  the  result  will  be  an  accumulation  of  refuse  materials  in 
the  blood,  and  a  consequent  contamination-  of  the  flesh  destined  for 
consumption. 

My  object  in  drawing  attention  to  these  facts  is  to  demonstrate  the  urgent 
necessity  of  insuring  a  systematic  method  of  meat  inspection  by  properly 
qualified  men,  and  to  point  out  the  advisability  of  having  every  animal  ex¬ 
amined  previous  to  slaughter. 

In  large  garrisons  or  camps,  such  as  Aldershot,  Chatham,  Dublin,  or  the- 
Curragh,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a  proper  system  of  inspection, 
both  before  and  immediately  after  slaughter,  but  in  the  smaller  stations,  such 
as  those  occupied  by  mere  detachments,  where  the  meat  is  supplied  by  local 
contractors,  this  is  not  always  possible,  and  consequently  we  have  to  rely  in 
a  great  measure  on  our  knowledge  of  “  dead  meat  inspection,”  to  which  I 
shall  presently  refer. 

The  system  which  exists  at  Aldershot  and  some  other  of  our  large  garri¬ 
sons  of  slaughtering  and  dressing  the  meat  for  issue  to  the  troops  by  the 
Commissariat  Department  in  Government  abattoirs,  is  in  everyway  advan¬ 
tageous,  and  should  be  extended  as  far  as  possible  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  Without  presuming  for  a  moment  to  comment  upon  the  existing 
regulations  on  this  subject,  I  would  submit  that  still  further  advantages 
might  be  gained  by  the  establishment  of  central  slaughtering  depots,  from 
which  the  meat  could  be  forwarded  to  the  smaller  stations  by  rail  or  road, 
thus  practically  abolishing  the  dead  meat  contract  system,  and  ensuring  a 
supply  of  wholesome  animal  food  for  the  use  of  the  soldier. 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  more  practical  part  of  my  subject,  commencing  with 

The  Slaughter-House . 

The  value  of  Government  slaughter-houses  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
and  it  will  merely  be  necessary  for  me  to  remark  briefly  upon  one  or  two 
points  of  importance  connected  with  these  establishments.  It  is  generally 
considered  essential  that  an  abattoir  should  be  situated  as  far  away  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  buildings  occupied  by  human  beings,  on  account  of  real  or  fancied 
objections  ;  but  if  properly  constructed,  and  if  due  regard  is  paid  to  ventila¬ 
tion,  drainage,  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  general  sanitary  arrangements, 
no  unpleasantness  will  be  experienced  by  its  somewhat  close  proximity. 

Sheds  should  be  provided  affording  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
animals  destined  for  slaughter,  all  overcrowding  should  be  avoided,  and 
sheep  should  be  housed  separately  from  horned  cattle.  I  shall  not  refer  to 
pigs,  as  pork  is  generally  supplied  by  private  contract. 

Although  live  stock  delivered  at  the  abattoirs  does  not  actually  become 
Government  property  till  slaughtered  and  passed,  it  is  advisable  that  a 
special  shed  or  stable  should  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  any  animals 
requiring  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  on  account  of  sickness  or  other 
causes  until  removed  by  the  contractor. 

The  shed  floors,  surface  drains,  racks,  mangers,  and  water-troughs  should, 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  walls  should  be  frequently  lime-washed.. 
The  occasional  use  of  disinfectants  is  also  advisable. 
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As  a  store  of  forage  is  a  necessity,  a  barn  should  be  provided  for  that 
purpose.  A  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  is  imperative,  and  the  food 
should  be  of  good  quality,  as  stagnant  water  and  dirty  food  tend  to  make 
the  meat  unwholesome. 

Animals  not  required  for  immediate  slaughter  should  be  regularly  fed, 
as  otherwise  health  and  condition  will  suffer,  but  no  food  should  be  given 
for  some  hours  previous  to  killing. 

Separate  slaughter-houses  should  be  provided  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
they  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  prevent  crowding.  The  appliances,  such 
as  gallows,  windlasses,  tackle,  hooks,  etc.,  must  be  frequently  cleansed,  and 
the  benches  and  tables  should,  if  possible,  be  of  stone. 

Cemented  flagged  floors  are  essential,  and  should  be  laid  with  due  considera¬ 
tion  to  drainage,  the  collection  of  the  blood,  and  contents  of  the  intestines. 
The  walls,  floors,  and  surface  drains  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  at  least 
once  a  day,  and  the  former  lime-washed  as  required. 

The  accumulation  of  blood  or  offal  must  not  on  any  account  be  allowed  ; 
this,  as  well  as  the  manure,  should  be  removed  daily. 

Clause  10  of  the  “Conditions  of  Contract  ”  states  : — “The  hides,  horns,  hoofs, 
shanks,  blood,  and  offal,  shall  be  removed  by  the  contractor  from  the  camps 
or  barracks  or  their  vicinity  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  cattle  or  sheep  are 
slaughtered,  and  in  case  of  his  failing  to  do  so,  they  shall  be  removed  at  his 
expense.” 

The  killing  and  hanging  houses  must  be  so  situated  as  to  ensure  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  good  ventilation,  light  and  shade,  and  a  cool  temperature.  A  draught 
of  cool  air  is  necessary  for  the  proper  setting  of  the  meat,  and  therefore  a 
northern  aspect,  if  possible,  should  be  selected. 

As  regards  the  utensils  and  instruments  used  by  the  slaughter-men,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  scrupulous  cleanliness.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  water  should  be  laid  on.  As  flies  are  troublesome  during 
the  summer  months,  blinds  should  be  provided  for  the  windows,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  sheets  for  the  carcases. 

An  enclosed  yard  or  paddock  for  the  inspection  of  live  cattle  is  a  valuable 
adjunct,  and  these  animals,  as  well  as  the  dressed  carcases  and  the  whole  of 
the  buildings,  utensils,  instruments,  etc.,  should  be  inspected  daily. 

The  Inspection  of  Live  Stock. 

According  to  the  conditions  of  the  meat  contract,  cattle  and.  sheep  for 
•slaughter  are  supplied  by  the  contractor  in  such  numbers,  not  exceeding  three 
days’  supply  (exclusive  of  slaughtered  meat  in  store)  as  shall  be  demanded 
by  the  senior  commissariat  officer  or  his  delegate,  and  of  the  following 
descriptions  : — 

Oxen  not  under  two  nor  more  than  eight  years  old. 

Heifers  and  cows  under  four  years  ;  cows  under  four  years  of  age,  and  which 
have  only  had  one  calf,  may  be  accepted  as  heifers. 

Wethers  and  ewes,  not  more  than  five  years  old.  It  is  also  distinctly  laid 
down  that  the  cattle  and  sheep  shall  be  well  fed,  and  in  unexceptionable  con¬ 
dition,  and  that  sheep  will  not  be  received  whose  carcases  weigh  more  than 
eighty  pounds,  unless  the  contractor  consents  to  remove  the  surplus  fat. 

Those  animals  with  broken  teeth  will  not  be  accepted. 

The  wisdom  of  the  provision  made  with  reference  to  the  maximum  weight 
of  sheep  will  be  at  once  recognised,  for  heavy  and  unduly  fat  animals  would 
necessarily  lose  much  weight  in  the  cooking,  and  the  soldier  would  conse¬ 
quently  be  the  sufferer. 

When  dead  sheep  are  supplied  by  the  contractor,  the  carcases  must  be  of 
the  same  quality  and  condition  as  specified  above. 
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The  clause  restricting  the  supply  of  live  stock  at  the  commissariat  abattoirs 
to  three  days,  prevents  needless  accumulation,  which  for  sanitary  and  other 
reasons  would  be  objectionable. 

Doubtless  circumstances  connected  with  the  question  of  supply  and 
demand  occasionally  necessitate  the  detention  of  a  number  of  animals 
sufficient  for  two,  three,  or  even  more  days’  consumption  ;  but  it  is  obviously 
to  the  contractor’s  advantage  that  the  number  retained  beyond  what  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  day’s  slaughter  should  be  as  few  as  possible,  for  in  the  first 
place  the  animals  must  be  liberally  fed,  and  all  fodder  has  to  be  provided  by 
the  contractor,  as  they  do  not  actually  become  the  property  of  Government 
until  killed  and  passed.  Secondly,  there  is  the  chance  of  sickness  appearing 
amongst  the  stock,  for  although  they  may  be  to  all  appearance  healthy  enough 
when  delivered,  symptoms  of  disease  maybe  developed  at  any  time.  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  risk  of  loss  of  condition.  This  may  appear  at  first  a  somewhat 
improbable  occurrence  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  most  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  foreign,  and  the  mere  fact  of  subjecting 
them  suddenly  to  climatic  and  dietetic  changes,  especially  after  a  more  or  less 
exhausting  journey,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  a  falling  off  in  condition  even 
in  a  few  hours.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  cases  of  this  sort  do  occasion¬ 
ally  occur. 

A  careful  inspection  of  each  batch  of  animals  is  necessary  to  be  made  on 
delivery,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  the  terms  of  the  contract  as  regards 
health,  age,  condition,  and  general  fitness  for  slaughter  have  been  complied 
with. 

Clause  6  of  the  “Conditions  of  Contract’’  states  that  the  “cattle  and  sheep, 
after  they  have  been  inspected  and  approved  by  the  senior  commissariat 
officer  or  his  delegate,  shall  be  slaughtered  by  soldiers  or  others  appointed  for 
that  duty.  The  contractor  shall  immediately  remove  from  the  premises,  folds, 
or  fields  any  animal  dead  or  alive  which  may  be  objected  to.” 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  remarks  that  the  inspection  of  cattle  and  sheep 
is  a  duty  not  only  entailing  great  responsibility,  but  necessitating  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  experience  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  practice. 

In  inspections  of  slaughter  cattle  and  sheep,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  average  weights  are  greatly  influenced  by  breed  and  condition. 
Most  foreign  and  Irish  cattle  are  smaller  and  lighter  than  English  bred  beasts, 
and  the  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  sheep.  Oxen,  if  well-grown  and 
nourished,  should  not  weigh  less  than  600  lbs.,  heifers  and  cows  from  350  to 
500  lbs.,  and  sheep  from  60  to  90  lbs. 

A  good  judge  will  generally  give  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  an  animal’s 
weight,  almost  at  a  glance,  but  as  all  do  not  possess  this  specialty,  the  instruc¬ 
tions  laid  down  in  the  commissariat  manual  for  ascertaining  the  weight  by 
measurement  may  be  useful.  “  Measure  (in  feet)  the  girth  close  behind  the 
shoulder  blades,  and  also  the  length  from  the  front  of  shoulder  blade  along 
the  back  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  Multiply  the  square  of  the  girth  by  five  times 
the  length,  and  divide  by  twenty-one.  The  quotient  will  give  very  nearly  the 
weight  of  the  four  quarters  in  imperial  stones  of  14  lbs.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  very  fat  cattle  the  four  quarters  will  be  about  one-twentieth  more,  and 
in  very  lean  beasts  about  one-twentieth  less  than  the  weight  obtained  by  this 
rule.” 

Both  in  oxen  and  sheep  the  proportion  of  dead  meat  fit  for  issue  is  about 
60  per  cent,  of  the  gross  weight  of  the  animal,  exclusive  of  offal,  which  in¬ 
cludes  head,  feet,  skin,  and  all  internal  organs  except  the  kidneys. 

The  following  elementary  remarks  on  the  dentition  of  the  ox  and  sheep 
will  materially  assist  in  judging  the  age  of  those  animals. 

{To  be  continuedl) 
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FLEMING  TESTIMONIAL. 


We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  following  corrected  statement : — 


1883.  Cash  received.  £  s.  d. 
May  7th,  320  subscribers  475  2  6 

Bank  interest  ...  ...  2  2  o 


Cash  paid. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

May  7th,  solid  silver  Pe¬ 

gasus  centrepiece,  with 

glass,  two  6-inch  side- 

pieces,  on  plateau 

107 

10 

0 

Two  side-pieces  extra  ... 

20 

10 

0 

Extra  for  glass  centre  ... 

1 

r 

D 

0 

Ditto  for  four  glasses  ... 

2 

O 

0 

Octagon  solid  silver  tray, 

21  inches,  raised  pierced 

border  ... 

68 

15 

0 

Two  silver  shields,  en¬ 

graved,  with  coat  of 

arms  and  inscription. 

and  oak  chest  to  hold 

above  ...  ...  ... 

10 

O 

0 

Diamond  ring  for  Mrs. 

Fleming 

30 

O 

0 

Painting  full-length  por- 

ti  ait  ...  ...  ... 

105 

O 

0 

Painting  half-length  por¬ 

trait 

52 

IO 

0 

Two  frames,  and  inscrip¬ 

tion 

23 

O 

O' 

Treasurer’s  expenses  for 

stamps . 

5 

5 

0 

Secretary’s  expenses  for 

28 

stamps  and  stationery 

0 

0 

E.  Stanley’s  expenses  ... 

2 

2 

0 

Illuminated  address  on 

vellum  ... 

10 

O 

0 

Carriage  of  portrait  and 

silver . 

1 

6 

Q 

Balance  given  to  Mr. 

Fleming 

6 

1 

6 

£4- 77  4  6 


^477  4  6 


Since  this  statement  was  made  out,  one  guinea  has  been  received  from 
Mr.  T.  Caldecott,  A.V.D.,  India.  J.  B.  Martin,  Hon.  Secretary. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  VETERINARY  CONGRESS. 

We  believe  it  is  now  definitely  decided  that  the  International  Veterinary 
Congress  meets  at  Brussels  on  September  10th.  In  the  list  of  delegates 
named  we  find  :  for  France,  H.  Bouley,  Inspector  General  of  French 
Veterinary  Schools  ;  Austria,  Dr.  M.  F.  Roll,  Medical  Councillor  and  late 
Director  of  the  Veterinary  Institute  at  Vienna  ;  Roumania,  C.  Panai'R 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  representing  the  Minister  for  War ;  Switzerland^ 
Lt. -Colonel  Poterat,  Chief  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Swiss  Army,  and 
M.  Berdez,  Director  of  the  Berne  Veterinary  School  ;  England,  Dr. 
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Fleming,  representing  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and 
Professor  Brown,  representing  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council  ;  United  States,  Professor  Liautard,  representing  the  United 
States  Veterinary  Medical  Association  ;  Society  of  Practical  Veterinary 
Medicine  of  France,  Houssin,  President,  Rossignol,  Secretary,  and  Butel, 
member  ;  Puy-de-D6me  Veterinary  Society,  G.  Grissoumanche  ;  Veterinary 
Society  of  Silesia,  Ulrich,  President,  Professor  Metzdorf,  and  Veterinary 
Surgeon  Fiedler. 

In  the  meantime,  the  members  who  propose  attending  the  Congress  have 
received  a  copy  of  one  of  the  reports  on  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the 
meeting.  This  report  deals  with  the  important  question,  “  What  are  the 
changes  rendered  necessary  in  the  organisation  of  everything  pertaining  to 
the  veterinary  service,  with  regard  to  the  special  regulations  of  different 
countries,  as  well  as  international  necessities?”  and  is  drawn  up  by  MM. 
Eraers  of  St.  Trond,  Lavallard  of  Paris,  and  Zundel  of  Strasbourg.  The 
question  is  ably  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  of  forty-eight  8vo.  pages,  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  are  as  follows: — “ We  have  formulated  certain 
principles  which  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  international  conventions  in 
Veterinary  Sanitary  Police. 

“  ( a )  Every  Government  should  warn  adjacent  States,  as  well  as  all  those 
which  have  signed  the  convention  to  this  effect,  or  which  have  manifested 
a  desire  to  do  so,  of  each  outbreak  of  Cattle  Plague,  Contagious  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  Sheep-pox,  Horse  Syphilis  (Dourine),  Glanders,  or  Rabies,  and, 
if  need  be,  of  their  propagation.  This  information  should  be  given  without 
delay — for  Cattle  Plague,  Sheep-pox,  and  Rabies  it  should  be  telegraphed. 

“  Other  serious  diseases,  transmissible  and  importable — especially  typhoid 
affections  and  Sheep-scabies — might  be  the  object  of  extraordinary  pre¬ 
cautions,  and  the  same  system  4of  mutual  warning.  Authorities  should  care¬ 
fully  investigate  the  ways  by  which  contagion  may  take  place,  as  well  as 
that  by  which  it  is  propagated,  and  those  of  the  countries  so  warned  should 
be  informed  as  to  the  result  of  these  inquiries. 

“  Each  Government  should  publish  in  its  official  organs  a  bulletin  of  its 
sanitary  condition,  of  the  progress  of  epizooties,  the  prohibitory  measures, 
of  changes  in  these  measures,  and  if  it  so  happens,  their  suppression.  This 
bulletin  should  be  sent  to  the  editors  of  the  official  journals  of  the  States  who 
may  ask  for  them,  or  who  have  signed  the  convention. 

“  ( b )  The  authorities  of  frontier  districts  should  directly  warn  those  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  whenever  Cattle  Plague  or  Foot-and-mouth  Disease 
are  notified  in  a  locality  within  100  kilometres  (about  sixty-two  miles)  of  the 
frontier,  as  also  when  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia,  Sheep-pox,  Glanders, 
or  Rabies  are  reported  within  less  than  fifty  kilometres  of  the  frontier.  For 
Cattle  ^Plague,  Sheep-pox,  and  Rabies,  this  warning  should  be  given  by 
telegraph. 

“  (c)  Each  State  should  organise  its  veterinary  service  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  able  to  rapidly  stamp  out  Cattle  Plague  or  the  other  contagious 
maladies. 

“  (d)  It  should  also  see  that  the  sanitary  police  laws  are  rigorously 
observed. 

“  (e)  A  preliminary  agreement  should  be  previously  arrived  at,  so  that 
the  sanitary  laws  may  be  almost  identical  with  regard  to  measures  of  iso¬ 
lation  and  veterinary  surveillance,  as  well  as  in  the  removal  and  burial  of 
carcases,  and  in  the  disinfection  of  persons  and  animals,  clothes  and  har¬ 
ness,  stables,  and  railway-trucks  which  have  been  used  for  carrying  animals, 
and  the  debris  of  animals. 

“  (f)  For  all  animals  attacked  by  or  suspected  of  being  affected  with  one 
of  the  above-named  contagious  diseases,  and  killed  by  order  of  the  police, 
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a  certain  indemnity  should  be  paid,  which  each  Government  may  fix  by  a 
special  law,  but  which  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  the  value  of  the 
animal— this  value  being  estimated  irrespective  of  the  contagious  disease. 

“  Cr)  A  preliminary  agreement  should  fix  the  principles  which  should  regulate 
international  relations,  the  way  and  mode  of  conducting  the  transport  of 
animals,  the  conditions  upon  which  this  movement  is  to  be  carried  on,  and 
especially  with  regard  to  certificates  of  health  and  origin,  which  should  be  as 
uniform  as  possible  for  the  different  countries,  and  for  important  transports 
they  should  be  vised  by  the  various  Consuls  of  these  countries. 

“  (h)  The  sanitary  police  laws  of  the  different  States  shall  ordain  that  the 
carriers  of  animals  will  immediately  declare  the  existence  of  contagious 
maladies  during  the  journey,  and  shall  regulate  the  measures  applicable  to 
them. 

“  (z)  Finally,  there  should  be  published  an  international  sanitary  bulletin 
every  fifteen  days,  in  which  the  sanitary  condition  of  each  country  would  be 
shown  in  conformity  with  international  conventions,  and  according  to  the 
special  bulletin  of  each  Government.  The  international  guarantee  should  be 
based  on  the  morality  of  the  Governments  themselves,  on  a  spirit  of  reciprocal 
justice,  and  on  practical  grounds,  so  that  trade  may  acquire  that  freedom 
and  integrity  which  are  essential  to  it.  The  movement  of  all  cattle  from 
countries  which  have  not  furnished  the  necessary  information  should  be 
interdicted  ;  the  greatest  publicity  given  to  this  information,  sometimes  for¬ 
warded  by  telegraph  and  distributed  by  the  most  rapid  means,  will  be  a 
guarantee  for  its  reliability.  It  should  emanate  from  the  authorities  of  the 
respective  countries,  under  the  direction  of  the  veterinary  surgeons. 

“  With  this  bulletin,  it  would  be  known  at  each  Custom  House  what  coun¬ 
tries  might  be  allowed  to  supply  the  international  markets,  and  those  whose 
cattle  should  be  refused.  This  international  bulletin  would  therefore  control 
the  issue  of  certificates  of  health  or  origin,  and  permit  their  value  to  be 
appreciated,  and  give  the  greatest  mutual  guarantee  for  trade  and  inter¬ 
national  relations,  while  it  would  establish  reciprocal  confidence  between 
those  countries  which  have  a  traffic  in  domestic  animals.5’ 


FITZWYGRAM  PRIZES. 


Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
io,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C. 

'loth  July ,  1883. 

Sir, — The  written  portion  of  the  examination  for  these  prizes  took  place 
in  London  and  Edinburgh  on  the  23rd  May.  The  Practical  was  conducted 
in  London  on  the  30th  id.  The  result  was  that — 


Mr.  B.  A.  Claney,  No.  52,  obtained  First  Prize  and  J50. 

,,  W.  H.  Bloye  „  50  „  Second  „  ^30. 

,,  J-  G.  Parr  „  51  „  Third  „  £20. 


I  send  the  above  report  should  you  wish  to  give  it  space  in  your  next 

issue. 


Yours  faithfully, 


A,  W.  Hill, 

Hon.  Sec.  and  Superintendent 
to  the  above  Examination. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Council  held  July  4th,  1883. 

The  President,  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  LL.D.,in  the  Chair. 

Present. —  General  Sir  F.  Fitzvvygram  ;  Professors  Pritchard,  Robertson 
Simonds,  Walley  ;  Messrs.  Blakeway,  Cartledge,  Cartwright,  Cox,  Dray, 
Fleming,  Greaves,  Hartley,  Simcocks,  Santy,  Simpson,  Walters,  Woods, 
Wragg,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  telegrams  had  been  received  from  Messrs. 
Reynolds  and  Taylor,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Presentations  to  the  Library. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  presentations  had  been  made  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  the  Editors  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Veterinary 
Science  in  India,  Professor  Brown,  Dr.  Geo.  Fleming,  and  Mr.  J.  Sampson 
Gamgee.  The  thanks  of  the  Council  were  accorded  to  the  several  donors. 

The  Fleming  Testimonial. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  had  in  the  name  of  the  veterinary  profession  to  present 
to  the  Council  the  full-length  portrait  of  Dr.  Fleming.  He  would  ask  them 
to  accept  it  and  to  guard  it  with  jealous  care,  so  that  it  might  be  long 
looked  upon  with  affectionate  remembrance  as  embodying  the  ideal  of  an 
earnest,  honest,  and  indomitable  character,  whose  whole  life  had  been  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  advancement  and  elevation  of  their  profession.  He  could 
enumerate  a  long  list  of  literary  works,  the  result  of  untiring  mental  labour 
and  activity,  but  he  would  refrain  from  doing  so  because  Dr.  Fleming  was 
present.  He  was  one  of  them,  and  they  were  all  acquainted  with  his  almost 
superhuman  efforts  to  raise  and  benefit  the  profession.  They  esteemed  him 
highly,  and  would  cherish  his  memory  as  long  as  life  should  last.  He  also 
begged  to  congratulate  Dr.  Fleming  on  his  having  attained  the  highest 
position  of  honour  and  dignity  that  the  Sovereign  could  bestow  upon  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  namely,  the  office  of  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the 
army.  (Applause.) 

The  President  said,  while  thanking  the  profession  for  the  very  high, 
appreciation  they  had  shown  of  his  labours  and  intentions  to  improve  the 
profession,  he  hoped  the  Royal  College  would  accept  the  presentation  as  a 
recognition  on  their  part  of  the  efforts  of  those  who  had  worked  for  their 
improvement  and  the  advancement  of  their  science. 

Professor  Walley  said  he  should  be  happy  to  move  that  the  Council 
should  gladly  accept  the  present  made  to  them  by  the  profession. 

Professor  Robertson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  from  several  gentlemen  acknowledging  the 
honour  of  their  election  as  members  of  the  Council. 

The  International  Veterinary  Congress. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wehenkel,  Secretary  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  asking  that  the  Royal  College  might  be  represented  at  the  Veterinary 
Congress  in  Belgium,  in  September. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Robertson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dray,  the 
President  was  asked  if  he  would  kindly  undertake  the  journey  to  represent 
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the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  at  the  International  Veterinary 
Congress. 

The  President  consented. 

Examination  Reports. 

The  reports  of  the  Examinations  of  new  members  of  the  profession  and  the 
Fellowship  Degree  were  read. 

Finance. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  read,  and  also  the  Treasurer’s 
Balance  Sheet. 

Mr.  Cartledge  moved,  “  That  the  financial  statement  be  received  and 
adopted.” 

Professor  Walley  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Cheques  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  to  meet  the  expenses. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

The  following  were  appointed  members  : 

P arliamentary  Committee. — The  President ;  Professors  Brown,  Robertson, 
Pritchard,  Simonds  ;  Messrs  Cartledge,  Collins,  Greaves,  Harpley,  General 
Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Messrs.  Walters,  Simcocks,  and  Simpson. 

Museum  Committee. — The  President,  Professors  Pritchard  and  Axe,  and 
Mr.  Dray. 

Finance  Committee. — Professor  Simonds ;  Messrs.  Cartwright,  Cox,  Dray, 
Greaves,  Harpley,  Taylor,  Walters,  and  Wragg. 

House  Committee. — The  President  ;  Professors  Pritchard  and  Robertson  ; 
Messrs.  Batt,  Cox,  Greaves,  Harpley,  Simpson,  Walters,  and  Wragg- 

Registration  Committee. — The  President ;  Professors  Pritchard,  Robertson, 
Simonds  ;  Messrs.  Batt,  Cartwright,  Collins,  Dray,  Greaves,  Walters,  and 
Wragg. 

Library  Committee. — Professors  Axe  and  Robertson  ;  Messrs.  Blakeway 
and  Harpley. 

Examination  Committee. — The  President  ;  General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  ; 
Professors  Pritchard  and  Simonds  ;  Messrs.  Collins,  Harpley,  and  Woods, 
and  the  Principals  of  the  different  schools. 

Bye-lazus. — The  President ;  General  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram;  Professors 
Pritchard,  Robertson,  Simonds,  and  Walley ;  Messrs.  Cartledge,  Cox, 
Greaves,  Harpley,  Simpson,  and  Wragg. 

The  obituary  list  was  read. 

Honorarium  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  having  retired, 

Mr.  Dray  said  he  had  introduced  this  proposal  at  the  Special  Meeting, 
held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  but  in  accordance  with  the  ruling  of  the 
President  it  was  postponed  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  duties  of  the 
Secretary  had  enormously  increased.  The  amount  of  time  that  Mr.  Hill  had 
devoted  by  day  and  night  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Council  was  unpre¬ 
cedented,  and  ought  to  be  rewarded.  He  would  venture  to  assert  that  no  staff 
of  Government  clerks  could  have  carried  out  the  work  so  effectually  as  Mr. 
Hill  had  done.  He  had  had  to  give  audience  to  persons  calling  to  see  him  at 
most  unreasonable  hours,  and  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  most  trying 
questions,  more  especially  in  connection  with  the  V.  S.  Act,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  interruptions  to  which  he  had  thus  been  subjected  he  had  to 
perform  his  duties  under  great  difficulties.  Another  circumstance  had  lately 
occurred,  namely,  that  the  District  Surveyor  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of 
the  College  building  is  in  a  dangerous  state,  and  said  it  was  doubtful  if  Mr. 
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Hill  could  with  safety  remain  with  his  family.  He  hoped  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  Council  would  grant  Mr.  Hill  a  bonus  of  £50  in  order  to 
encourage  him  in  his  future  efforts. 

Mr.  Santy  seconded  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Cartledge  said  he  had  very  great  pleasure  in  supporting  it.  Mr. 
Hill  did  his  work  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  Council. 

The  President  said  he  could  heartily  endorse  everything  that  had  been 
said.  Mr.  Hill’s  work  had,  of  course,  come  largely  under  his  observation, 
and  he  could  testify  to  the  immense  service  he  had  rendered  to  the  profession, 
not  only  in  his  ordinary  routine  wTork,  but  with  regard  to  the  extra  work 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by  certain  circumstances  that  had 
taken  place  during  the  last  two  years.  Mr.  Hill  had  had  an  immense  amount 
of  labour  and  responsibility  thrown  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
the  small  honorarium  proposed  to  be  given  to  him  would  be  appreciated. 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  having  returned, 

The  President  said  it  was  his  pleasure  to  inform  him  that  the  Council 
had  voted  him  a  small  bonus  of  £50  in  recognition  of  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  profession  for  some  time,  and  especially  during  the  last  three 
years.  In  doing  so  he  was  sure  that  he  (Mr.  Hill)  would  not  so  much 
estimate  the  money  value  as  the  fact  that  it  was  a  recognition  which  the 
Council  was  pleased  to  afford  him  of  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  had 
performed  his  duties. 

Mr.  Hill,  in  acknowledging  with  sincere  thanks  the  kind  present  they  had 
made  him,  said  he  further  wished  to  express  his  thanks  to  those  gentlemen 
forming  the  various  committees,  who  had  never  failed  to  render  him  every 
assistance  ;  and  whenever  he  had  asked  them  to  attend  any  meetings  they  had 
always  readily  given  their  attention  to  any  matters  he  had  brought  before 
them. 

Mr.  Field's  Bequest. 

The  President  said  the  Council  were  aware  that  Mr.  Field  had  made  a 
bequest  to  the  profession  of  £1,000,  on  the  condition  that  another  £1,000 
should  be  raised  within  twelve  months.  He  felt  perfectly  assured  that  this 
bequest  would  not  be  lost  by  the  profession,  and  it  now  remained  for  the 
Council  to  say  what  steps  should  be  taken.  The  first  contribution  had  been 
made  by  the  Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society  of  £52  10s. 

Mr.  Greaves  suggested  that  the  whole  profession  should  be  canvassed,  a 
circular  being  sent  to  every  member.  He,  for  one,  would  subscribe  twenty 
pounds,  and  hoped  that  other  members  of  the  Council  would  follow  his 
example. 

Mr.  Simpson  supported  the  proposal  to  canvass  the  profession.  He  said 
it  was  not  merely  a  question  of  getting  a  thousand  pounds,  but  of  raising  the 
feelings  of  the  whole  profession,  and  getting  together  a  considerable  sum, 
and  then  they  would  stand  in  a  very  much  better  position  with  regard  to 
Government  aid.  He  agreed  that  the  Council  would  study  its  own  dignity 
and  the  interests  of  the  profession  by  making  a  good  start  in  the  matter,  and 
he  would  promise  twenty  pounds. 

The  President  said  he  would  gladly  give  twenty-five  guineas. 

Professor  Simonds  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Committee. 

General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  said  it  should  be  clearly  expressed  in  the 
appeal  which  they  put  forward,  that  although  Mr.  Field’s  generous  gift  was 
the  cause  of  the  appeal  being  made  at  this  present  time,  still  it  was  generally 
directed  to  the  major  object  ot  raising  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  building  of  a 
new  college,  and  it  should  be  headed  “Building  Fund.” 

A  Committee  for  the  purpose  was  then  formed,  comprising  General  Sir 
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Frederick  Fitzwygram,  Dr.  Fleming,  Professors  Pritchard  and  Simonds, 
Messrs.  Cartwright,  Cox,  Dray,  Greaves,  Simcocks,  Simpson,  Wragg,  the 
Presidents  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Societies,  and  the  Principals  of  all  the 
schools. 

The  House  Committee  were  directed  to  inspect  the  various  sites  and  build¬ 
ings  which  might  come  under  their  notice,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting 
of  Council  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  the  most  eligible. 


Special  Meeting. 

Professor  Walley,  in  bringing  forward  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  said — Some  time  ago  motions  were  brought  forward  in  the  Council 
with  reference  to  this  particular  subject,  but  in  a  different  form.  The  form 
which  it  then  took  was  that  the  oral  should  precede  the  practical  examination, 
and  that  any  student  passing  in  the  oral  should  not  again  be  re-examined  in 
the  subjects  of  that  particular  examination.  The  motion  was  again  brought 
forward  in  the  foim  of  a  recommendation  from  the  Education  Committee  that 
the  practical  examination  should  precede  the  oral,  and  the  Council  chose  to 
rescind  what  had  been  proposed  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  motion.  The 
question  was  brought  up  a  second  time,  with  the  result  that  it  was  lost  by  two 
votes.  Since  that  time  he  had  talked  the  matter  over  with  a  number  of  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  amongst  them  some  who  had  previously  opposed  it,  and  they  saw 
the  reasonableness  of  the  proposition  he  then  made.  He  put  it  in  this  way.  A 
student  presents  himself  for  examination  in  April,  passes  the  practical,  but  is 
rejected  in  the  oral.  He  presents  himself  in  the  following  July,  and  the  matter 
is  reversed  ;  he  passes  in  the  oral,  and  is  rejected  in  the  practical.  He  comes 
up  again  in  the  following  January  and  the  matter  is  again  reversed.  Now, 
assuming  that  he  came  up  again,  as  he  would  have  to  do,  he  might  again  pass 
in  the  oral  and  be  rejected  in  the  practical.  He  thought  it  very  hard  upon 
students  that  they  could  not  make  some  provision  for  men  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  that  nature,  and  therefore  proposed  to  meet  the  matter  by  the 
motions  he  had  placed  upon  the  notice  paper  ;  or  if  it  would  better  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Council,  they  could  make  it  if  they  liked  a  majority— assuming 
that  he  passed  three  out  of  five  subjects,  that  those  subjects  should  be  re¬ 
mitted  to  him.  The  other  principals  of  the  Scotch  schools  were  quite  at  one 
with  him  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Greaves  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Cox  said  with  regard  to  the  practical  examination,  some  members  of 
the  profession  felt  that  there  was  great  necessity  for  the  students  having 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  more  knowledge  than  they  could  obtain  at  the 
College.  The  College  could  not  do  impossibilities,  and  therefore  many  thought 
that  it  was  best  for  the  student  that  a  pupilage  should  be  imposed  upon  him. 
All  parties,  however,  were  agreed  in  placing  the  entire  onus  upon  the  ex¬ 
aminers,  who  should  determine  the  standard  of  fitness  for  passing.  The  result 
was  that  the  Examiners  must  either  make  the  standard  of  passing  fit  in  with 
the  limited  attainments  of  the  students  in  practical  subjects,  or  they  must  be 
authorised  to  apply  the  requisite  stringency  to  obtain  proof  of  present  fitness 
and  capability  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Under  those  circumstances  they 
must  ask  for  instructions  as  to  how  they  should  carry  out  the  examinations  ; 
and  he  would  suggest  as  an  addition  to  the  motion  the  following  words  :  that 
“  if  the  student  passes  in  any  of  the  subjects  in  the  final  examination,  he  shall 
not  again  be  examined  on  the  subject  in  which  he  has  passed.”  At  the  same 
time  he  should  not  be  relieved  from  examination  in  any  subjects  unless  he  had 
passed  those  subjects  with  credit. 
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Professor  Walley  said  he  would  accept  Mr.  Cox’s  addition  to  the 
"motion. 

Professor  Brown  said  he  gathered  from  what  Mr.  Cox  said  that  the  prac¬ 
tical  examinations  were  in  a  very  uncomfortable  condition,  and  he  did  not 
wonder  that  the  Examiners  asked  for  instructions  from  the  Council  as  to  how 
they  were  to  proceed.  The  case  seemed  to  be  this.  '  It  was  admitted  that 
the  colleges  could  not  afford  a  man  sufficient  instruction  to  make  him  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinary  surgeon  ;  and  seeing  that,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Scotch 
schools,  the  pupilage  system  could  not  be  established,  under  those  circum¬ 
stances  the  student  in  every  examination  was  submitted  to  a  series  of  tests 
which  must  vary  according  to  the  amiability  of  his  examiners.  The  whole 
subject  was  far  too  important  to  be  dealt  with  at  a  special  meeting  at  the  fag 
end  of  a  Council  meeting,  and  if  what  Mr.  Cox  had  stated  was  correct,  some¬ 
thing  far  more  radical  than  simply  passing  a  motion  having  reference  to  a 
final  examination,  leaving  all  the  others  untouched,  certainly  ought  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Simcocks  said  Professor  Walley  had  conclusively  proved  that  his 
motion  would  be  a  step  backwards.  Mr.  Cox’s  speech  was  a  strong  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  veterinary  schools,  but  a  still  stronger  indictment  of  the  Examiners. 
The  duty  of  the  Examiners  was  to  ascertain  that  the  candidates  for  the 
diploma  possessed  sufficient  knowledge  to  become  efficient  practitioners,  and 
whatever  opportunities  they  might  or  might  not  have  should  not  weigh  with 
the  Examiners  in  granting  a  diploma.  The  diploma  was  supposed  to  be  a 
certificate  of  fitness  of  the  person  possessing  it,  and  yet  they  heard  a  confession 
from  an  examiner  that,  so  far  from  looking  at  it  in  that  light,  they  merely  ex¬ 
amined  a  man,  and  took  into  consideration  what  chance  he  had  had  of  ac¬ 
quiring  knowledge.  The  practical  examination  had  been  in  force  for  twelve 
years,  and  he  really  thought  if  the  schools  had  not  managed  in  some  way  to 
afford  the  students  practical  instruction,  the  Examiners  had  no  right,  on  that 
ground,  to  pass  men  who  were  deficient  in  practical  knowledge.  He  hoped 
that  the  whole  subject  would  be  remitted  to  a  fuller  meeting. 

General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  opposed  the  motion  because  it  would  lead  to 
“  cramming.”  He  was,  however,  prepared  to  concede  that  if  a  student  passed 
his  oral  examination  in  the  final,  and  was  plucked  in  his  practical,  he  need 
not  be  re-examined  in  the  oral. 

Mr.  Harpley  also  opposed  the  motion.  He  thought  it  became  so  serious 
a  matter  when  they  had  heard  that  the  practical  instruction  of  the  students 
at  the  various  colleges  was  not  equal  4;o  the  requirements  of  the  Examiners, 
that  the  whole  subject  ought  to  be  referred  back  to  a  further  meeting  of  the 
Council. 

The  President  said  he  looked  upon  the  motion  as  one  of  a  retrograde 
character.  If  any  one  thing  more  than  another  was  needed  to  enhance  the 
value  of  their  profession  it  was  an  improved  examination,  and  to  allow  a 
man  to  pass  such  an  examination  piecemeal  was  a  backward  step.  As  the 
examinations  now  stood,  they  were  as  good  as  they  could  expect  to  have 
them  under  the  circumstances,  but  if  any  movement  at  all  was  to  take  place, 
it  should  be  towards  increased  stringency.  Altogether  the  motion,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  be  most  pernicious  in  its  results,  and  he  should  be  very  glad 
if  Professor  Walley  would  withdraw  it. 

Professor  Walley  said  that  after  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  he 
would,  with  the  permission  of  his  seconder,  withdraw  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 

At  the  close  of  the  sitting  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Greaves,  on  behalf  of  the 
-veterinary  profession,  presented  the  President  with  an  illuminated  address 
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on  vellum,  containing  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  subscribers  to  the  testimonial^ 
320  in  number. 

The  address  was  as  follows  : — 

“To  George  Fleming,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  LL.D.,  etc., 

As  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  distinguished  services  to  the  Veterinary 
Profession,  more  especially  in  his  contributions  to  Veterinary  and  Medical 
Literature,  in  obtaining  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act  of  Parliament,  1881  ; 
also  in  holding  the  important  office  of  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  for  four  consecutive  years. 

“A  testimonial,  subscribed  for  by  the  following  members,  and  consisting  of' 
two  portraits  (one  for  himself,  the  other  for  the  Royal  College),  silver  plate 
of  the  value  of  two  hundred  guineas,  gnd  a  diamond  ring  for  Mrs.  Fleming, 
was  presented  to  him  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  1883. 

“  A  substantial  testimonial  was  also  presented  to  him  by  the  veterinary 
profession  in  1879.” 

The  President  having  briefly  acknowledged  the  gift, 

Mr.  Santy  proposed  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  and  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Committee,  and  also  to  the  Committee  generally. 

Professor  Robertson  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 

THE  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  the  Star  Hotel,  Maidstone,  on  Friday,  June  29th.  The 
President  for  the  year,  Mr.  W.  T.  Wragg,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  were 
also  present  :  Messrs.  P.  Gregory,  F.  Joslen,  H.  Hogben  (Folkestone),  C.  F. 
Hogben  (Dover),  A.  E.  Catt  (Maidstone),  P.  A.  Rock  (Chelsfield),  W.  Caw- 
tliorn  (Hadlow),  W.  Coveney,  and  T.  B.  Martin  (Rochester),  the  Hon.  Sec. 

The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  the  delivery  of  an  address  by  the 
President,  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen, — I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  great  honour  you  have  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me  by  electing  me  your  President,  and,  much  as  I  appreciate 
your  kindness  in  placing  me  in  this  position,  I  feel  you  have  passed  over 
many  gentlemen  who  are  better  able  to  occupy  this  chair  than  myself.  I  can 
only  assure  you  that  no  exertion  on  my  part  shall  be  wanting  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  this  society. 

This  Association  is  now  entering  upon  its  third  year,  and,  thanks  to  the- 
energy  of  your  late  President,  the  Secretary,  and  officers,  it  takes  its  place  as 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  profession.  We  must  all  do  our  best  to  contribute 
to  its  still  further  advancement. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  associations  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  our  pro¬ 
fession  ;  they  have  not  only  given  us  an  opportunity  of  becoming  better 
acquainted,  but  an  interchange  of  ideas  has  improved  our  practical  and 
scientific  knowledge.  I  invite  you  all  to  introduce  subjects  for  discussion, 
and  it  would  please  me  much  to  hear  every  member  present  enter  into  the 
debates.  A  thorough  discussion  of  each  subject,  as  brought  forward,  must  be 
of  great  benefit  to  one  and  all  of  us,  and  I  can  promise  you  that  each  opinion 
shall  have  earnest  attention. 

It  is  usual  in  an  address  like  this  to  say  something  of  past  history  and 
present  occurrences  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  weary  you  with  a  recapitulation 
of  what  by  this  time  you  must  all  know  by  heart,  although  I  should  be  failing 
in  my  duty  did  I  not  touch  upon  some  points. 

You  must  first  allow  me  to  tender  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  kindness  in 
voting  for  me  at  the  election  of  Members  of  Council.  I  am  the  more  in- 
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debted  to  the  members  of  this  Association,  inasmuch  as  they  chose  me  one  o£ 
your  candidates,  thus  greatly  contributing  to  my  success. 

I  have  for  the  last  two  years  regularly  attended  the  meetings  of  Council  as 
Vice-president,  and  striven  faithfully  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
profession  ;  you  may  be  sure  this  will  still  be  my  earnest  endeavour. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  profession  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  re-election  of  Dr.  Fleming  as  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.  You  have  all  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  with 
what  energy,  determination,  and  perseverance  he  will  work  to  obtain  any¬ 
thing  tending  to  improve  our  professional  status ;  as  evidence  of  this  I 
need  only  refer  to  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act. 

He  has  now  a  matter  in  hand  upon  which  we  must  all  feel  deeply  inte¬ 
rested — the  obtaining  of  a  proper  and  suitable  building  to  call  our  college. 

We  have  for  many  years  held  our  meetings  in  a  small  house  in  Red  Lion 
Square  ;  surely,  now  we  are  recognised  as  a  professional  body,  our  pride 
should  not  allow  this  to  continue.  It  ought  to  be  our  desire  to  show  the 
public  that  we  are  able  and  willing  to  take  our  proper  position  among  learned 
and  scientific  bodies. 

The  late  Mr.  Field,  wishing  to  stimulate  the  profession  to  exertion  in  this 
matter,  left  by  will  ^1,000  to  be  applied  to  the  building  fund,  providing  we 
raised  a  like  sum  within  a  period  of  twelve  months. 

We  number  some  2,500  members,  and  I  cannot  think  there  will  be  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  amount. 

A  National  Veterinary  Association  has  been  formed  within  the  past  year, 
and  held  its  first  meeting,  as  you  are  aware,  last  month.  I  was  very  glad  to 
find  it  so  well  attended;  the  papers  and  the  discussions  were  most  interesting. 
This  Association  is  intended  to  unite  the  whole  profession,  and  by  that  unity 
give  it  strength.  It  must  be  the  wish  of  all  that  it  should  go  on  and  prosper. 

The  Council  have  decided  to  obtain  power  by  Charter  to  enforce  compul¬ 
sory  pupilage.  About  this  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  pupils  do  not  receive  sufficient  practical  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  schools — and  I  suppose  very  few  argue  that  they  do — some  steps 
must  be  taken  as  a  remedy.  To  accomplish  this  with  any  amount  of  success,. 
I  think  compulsion  will  be  necessary. 

It  cannot  enhance  the  profession  in  public  estimation,  if  young  men  armed 
with  our  diploma  are  so  sadly  deficient  in  practical  knowledge. 

I  think  the  plan  proposed  an  excellent  one.  It  must  be  a  great  advantage 
ultimately  to  every  student  who  has  been  placed  for  twelve  months  under  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the  practice  and  study  of 
his  profession. 

The  recently  elected  Board  of  Examiners  is  a  subject  upon  which  there  has 
been  much  argument  ;  many  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  it  to  be  con¬ 
stituted  wholly  of  men  in  the  veterinary  profession.  I  contend,  if  we  have 
members  capable  of  examining  in  chemistry  and  physiology,  by  all  means 
place  them  on  the  Board :  failing  these  we  must  have  specialists  of  the  highest 
talent. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  the  brevity  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  and  accept  my  heartiest  thanks  for  the  kind  attention  you  have  given 
them. 

Mr.  Martin  rose  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their  chairman  for  the- 
very  able  address  he  had  delivered  that  day.  It  was  an  address  well  worthy 
their  consideration,  and  had,  undoubtedly,  taken  some  time  to  prepare. 
(Hear,  hear.)  As  the  chairman  had  remarked,  it  was  usual  to  recapitulate 
every  year  what  had  been  done  by  the  society  since  its  formation,  but  he 
(the  speaker)  agreed  with  their  President  that  it  was  useless.  He  would? 
therefore,  at  once  introduce  a  subject  for  discussion.  It  was  the  pupilage- 
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system,  which  he  thought  was  a  very  fair  subject  for  discussion.  The  subject 
had  been  treated  of  largely  and  exhaustively  in  the  Journal ;  and,  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  the  arguments  for  completely  swamped  the  arguments  against. 
In  addition,  he  had  not  seen  in  all  the  arguments  against  pupilage  one  of  any 
weight.  Pupilage  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  good,  practical  knowledge, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  compulsory.  Without  a  practical  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  profession — and  that  could  only  be  obtained  by  pupilage — 
blunders  were  made  which  greatly  militated  against  the  profession,  and 
lowered  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  gave  an  instance.  A  little  time 
back  he  had  an  assistant.  He  was  a  very  good  man  as  far  as  education 
went,  and  could  answer  any  question  you  chose  to  put  to  him  in  physiology 
and  chemistry,  and  could  talk  as  much  as  they  liked,  but  was  quite  unfitted 
for  practice,  not  having  had  a  practical  tuition.  He  felt  his  position  deeply, 
and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  opposition  against  pupilage.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  a  young  man,  unless  he  has  seen  an  operation,  to 
perform  it.  For  instance,  he  told  a  young  fellow,  an  M.R.C.V.S.,  some  time 
ago,  to  hobble  a  horse  in  order  that  he  might  cast  the  animal,  and  he  was 
unable  to  do  it  and  many  other  details  in  practice.  They  might  take  his 
word  for  this,  that  a  man  would  never  make  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon 
unless  he  had  a  practical  tuition  under  a  good  man  ;  and  if  men  were  obliged 
to  have  two  years  under  a  good  veterinary  surgeon  before  entering  the  profes¬ 
sion,  such  mistakes  would  never  occur.  Some  farmers  could  tell  the  diseases 
of  a  horse,  and  mistakes  such  as  were  frequently  made  by  veterinary  surgeons 
who  had  no  practical  experience  were  immediately  discovered  by  such 
farmers,  and  the  reputation  and  dignity  of  the  profession  suffered  in  conse¬ 
quence.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  lads 
who  intended  to  enter  the  profession  to  have  a  good  practical  tuition.  He 
would  like  the  President  to  put  the  question  to  the  meeting,  in  order  to  show 
the  rest  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  country  that  they  were  in  favour  of 
a  year’s  pupilage.  He  hoped  those  present  would  give  their  opinions  on  this 
subject,  and  also  as  to  whether  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  compulsory  for  a 
lad  to  have  tuition  for  one  year  in  order  to  acquire  manipulative  dexterity. 
He  proposed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  one  year’s  pupilage  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  lads  entering  the  profession. 

Mr.  Cawthorn  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Martin  so  far  as  his  remarks  on 
pupilage  went.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  he  thought  it  ought  to  be 
compulsory.  An  assistant  he  had  informed  him  that  he  was  apprenticed, 
with  several  others,  to  a  well-known  veterinary  surgeon.  He,  with  the 
others,  went  out  with  their  master,  by  turns,  once  a  month,  and  he  sat  in  the 
trap  while  his  master  attended  to  the  case.  He  mentioned  this  to  show  that 
it  did  not  always  follow,  when  a  lad  was  apprenticed,  that  he  got  the  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  get  it. 

Mr.  Gregory  quite  agreed  with  the  two  previous  speakers.  The  schools, 
he  thought,  could  not  do  everything.  They  gave  a  good  technical  education, 
but  could  not  give  practical  knowledge.  The  only  doubt  in  his  mind  was 
whether  twelve  months  was  enough.  He  thought  the  limit  should  be  two 
years. 

Mr.  Hogben  (Dover)  seconded  Mr.  Martin’s  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair¬ 
man.  With  regard  to  the  pupilage,  he  thought  it  was  very  necessary  that  a 
young  man  should  serve  a  pupilage. 

Mr.  Hogben  (Folkestone)  agreed  with  the  previous  speakers  in  the  main  ; 
but  he  was  afraid  it  would  exclude  some  of  the  very  best  men,  who  had  not 
the  means  to  undergo  pupilage,  from  becoming  veterinary  surgeons. 

The  Secretary  said  that  if  practical  knowledge  was  necessary,  they  must 
make  it  compulsory.  In  his  opinion  they  required  it  badly. 

Mr.  Rock  proposed  two  years’  pupilage  as  not  being  any  too  much. 
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Mr.  Catt  entirely  supported  practical  education.  He  had  always  advo¬ 
cated  apprenticeship.  He  thought  it  very — in  fact,  all-important. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  one  point  which  he  wished  to  draw  attention 
to,  and  that  was,  at  what  time  this  apprenticeship  should  be  gone  through — 
when  the  lad  left  school  or  college.  s 

The  opinion  of  all  those  present  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  pupilage 
taking  place  on  the  lad  leaving  school. 

Mr.  JOSLEN  remarked  that  he  thought  nothing  could  be  better  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  than  for  lads  to  undergo  an  apprenticeship.  He  was  not  apprenticed 
himself,  and  had  experienced  the  difficulties  those  who  had  not  been  had 
to  undergo.  He  thought  two  years  was  the  least  term  of  pupilage  that 
ought  to  be  allowed.  In  fact,  two  years  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  sometimes  said  that  the  schools  gave  a  prac¬ 
tical  education.  Now  he  could  not  agree  with  that.  The  schools  had  no 
time  in  which  to  teach  both  theory  and  practice.  Nearly  the  whole  of  their 
time  was  taken  up  in  teaching  theory.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  schools 
were  the  great  opponents  of  pupilage,  and  he  thought  this  very  absurd,  as  the 
system  would  benefit  both  the  schools  and  the  pupils.  He  thought  they 
should  have  better  men  in  the  profession.  Mr.  Gregory  spoke  about  some 
good  but  poor  men  being  kept  out  of  the  profession  by  this  system.  He  had 
known  some  very  good  men  who  came  from  the  ranks,  and  he  did  not  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Gregory  on  that  point,  because  they  would  always  find  that  a 
man  rising  from  the  ranks  would  push  his  way  through,  and  if  he  could  not 
pay  for  his  pupilage  he  would  get  it  some  other  way.  He  thought  there  was 
a  good  deal  in  young  men  joining  the  profession  who  had  not  the  talent  for 
it,  who  could  do  much  better  in  something  else,  and  also  those  who  joined 
without  the  necessary  preparation.  He  knew  one  young  fellow  who  had  a 
good  head  on  him,  and,  after  working  hard  for  a  few  months,  passed  the 
examination.  He  did  not  call  that  necessary  preparation  ;  that  was  a  matter 
he  thought  should  be  seen  to.  With  regard  to  the  time,  it  had  been  said  that 
two  years  should  be  the  limit,  but  he  thought  that  one  year  would  be  long 
enough  to  start  with.  It  was  very  desirable  to  get  in  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge,  and  that  was  what  they  wanted  to  do.  For  himself,  he  did  not  think 
two  years  long  enough — in  fact,  he  thought  four  years  was  not  too  long  to  fix 
as  the  limit.  There  had  also  been  a  discussion  about  the  time  at  which  the 
pupilage  should  take  place,  and  he  was  inclined  to  agree  that  the  time  should 
be  when  the  lad  left  school.  In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that  he  was  glad  to 
hear  Mr.  Joslen’s  opinion,  as  he  was  certainly  an  authority,  not  having  been 
apprenticed  himself,  and  gave  his  opinion  emphatically  in  favour  of  pupilage. 

The  Secretary  then  proposed,  and  Mr.  Rock  seconded,  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  “  It  is  desirable  that  young  men  should  be  apprenticed  for 
two  years  to  a  good  veterinary  surgeon  before  they  enter  the  Veterinary 
College.” 

The  Secretary  then  introduced  another  matter  for  discussion.  It  was  that 
the  last  order  in  Council  allowed  unqualified  men  to  take  the  post  of  inspector 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  a  post  hitherto  only  held  by  qualified 
veterinary  surgeons.  There  was,  he  remarked,  no  doubt  that  they  (the 
veterinary  surgeons  who  held  the  posts  of  inspectors)  had  had  some  success  in 
reducing  the  number  of  animals  infected  with  contagious  diseases.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  veterinary  surgeons  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  diseases 
would  not  have  been  reduced  to  the  present  minimum — a  fact  favourably 
commented  upon  by  the  Council.  He  had  written  to  Professor  Brown,  asking 
for  an  explanation  of  the  last  order,  and  had  received  the  following  reply  : — 

“June  7th,  1883. 

“  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  respecting  the  order  qualifying  regis¬ 
tered  practitioners  to  act  as  veterinary  inspectors,  I  may  say  that  it  was 
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passed  in  accordance  with  the  requests  of  several  local  authorities,  which 
requests  the  Privy  Council  could  not  consistently  refuse,  as  Parliament  had 
already  recognised  persons  who  had  practised  veterinary  surgery  for  five 
years. — Yours  very  truly,  “  G.  T.  Brown. 

“J.  B.  Martin,  Esq.” 

He  (the  speaker)  had  three  appointments  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts,  and  he  would  resign  those  three  appointments  to-morrow  if  all  his 
hearers  and  others  who  held  such  appointments  would  do  the  same,  until  that 
order  in  Council  was  rescinded.  It  seemed  to  him  a  disgrace  to  their  pro¬ 
fession  ;  the  unqualified  men  were  going  to  slip  into  the  inspectorships  just 
when  they  (the  veterinary  surgeons)  had  succeeded  in  minimising  the  diseases, 
and  the  health  of  the  cattle  in  the  country  was  better  than  it  had  been  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  If  it  was  their  opinion  that  they  were  unjustly 
treated,  let  them  take  united  action,  and  at  once,  and  throw  up  their  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  the  Council  could  find  out  how  to  manage  without  them.  Then, 
again,  they  were  paid  so  wretchedly.  His  pay  was  five  shillings  a  case  and 
threepence  a  mile  out.  They  did  not  gain  much  by  the  appointments.  But 
what  he  objected  to  was  that  they  should  thus  underpay  them,  and  then  show 
their  want  of  confidence  in  them  by  admitting  unqualified  men. 

Mr.  Gregory  quite  bore  out  Mr.  Martin’s  remarks.  The  remuneration 
was  not  enough.  It  was  a  duty  that  got  them  into  bad  odour  very  often 
among  their  employers.  What  he  thought  was  that  inspectors  should  be 
appointed  for  certain  districts,  and  ought  to  get  so  much  a  year  from  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  let  the  inspectors  hold  these  appointments  and  nothing  else.  He 
urged  again  upon  them  that  there  ought  to  be  men  appointed  and  paid  by 
Government. 

Mr.  Hogben  thought  that  united  action  should  be  taken  in  order  to  get 
their  remuneration  increased — their  services  were  worth  it.  They  were  very 
inadequately  paid,  and  he  thought  that  if  it  were  properly  represented  in 
the  right  quarter  it  would  be  better. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — “That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  'meeting  that  a  circular  should  be  sent  out  to 
inspectors  in  this  district,  calling  their  attention  to  the  inadequate  remunera¬ 
tion  of  inspectors,  and  calling  a  meeting  of  inspectors  to  consider  the 
subject.” 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  forward  this  circular,  and  the  proceedings, 
terminated. 

LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Quarterly  meeting  held  at  the  Blackfriars  Hotel,  Manchester,  June  13th,. 
1883. 

Present  : — Mr.  William  Woods,  president,  in  the  chair,  also  Messrs.  Peter 
Taylor,  William  Whittle,  W.  A.  Taylor,  S.  Locke,  G.  Morgan,  E.  Faulkner, 
T.  Hopkin,  J.  W.  T.  Moore,  J.  Storrar,  H.  Beard,  A.  H.  Darwell,  T.  Briggs, 
W.  Davidson,  J.  Bunnell,  J.  W.  Ingram,  and  J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  members, 
with  the  following  visitors  :  Messrs.  James  Freeman,  New,  Austenberry,  and 
two  other  gentlemen. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  letters  re¬ 
gretting  inability  to  attend  were  placed  on  the  table  from  the  following 
gentlemen  : — Professors  Williams  and  Walley,  Messrs.  Thomas  Greaves, 
J.  H.  Cox,  R.  Reynolds,  A.  Bain,  E.  Kitchen,  and  Wm.  Leather. 

The  Secretary  proposed  “  that  Mr.  Horrocks,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Burnley,, 
be  a  member  of  this  Association,”  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Locke,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  S.  Locke  drew  attention  to  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Field,  in  which,. 
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under  certain  conditions,  the  munificent  bequest  of  ,£1,000  is  made  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  gave  notice  that  at  the  next 
meeting  he  would  move  a  resolution  as  to  the  means  to  be  taken  to  raise 
another  similar  sum. 

An  illuminated  address  of  condolence  with  the  family  of  the  late  W.  A. 
Cartwright,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  of  Witchurch,  was  then  placed  before  the 
members,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  made  at  the  last  meeting,  and 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  the  same. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  read  a  very  able  paper  on  “  The  Transmissibility  of 
Tuberculosis,”  and  concluded  by  moving,  “That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  Tuberculosis  ought  to  be  included  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  and  that  the  requisite  restrictions  and  regulations  to  combat  with  the 
malady  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  veterinary  advisers  of  the  Privy 
Council.” 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Hopkin,  which,  at  the  close  of  a 
lengthy  discussion,  was  carried. 

The  following  gentlemen  spoke  to  the  question  : — the  President,  Peter 
Taylor,  James  Freeman,  William  Whittle,  J.  W.  T.  Moore,  J.  Bunnell,  E. 
PMulkner,  James  Storrar,  and  J.  B.  Wolstenholme. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  A  Taylor  for  his  valuable  paper  concluded  the 
business  of  the  evening.  John  B.  Wolstenholme,  Hon.  Sec. 

NORFOLK  AND  EASTERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  half-yearly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Norfolk  Hotel,  Norwich, 
on  Tuesday,  July  10th,  1883,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Overed, 
Blofield  ;  and  there  were  present — Messrs.  A.  H.  Santy,  F.  Low,  and  G.  G. 
Whincop,  Norwich  ;  J.  Hammond,  Bale  ;  W.  Wright,  Burnham  ;  E.  Barker, 
St.  Faith’s;  D.  G.  Hunting,  Loddon  ;  W.  J.  Bower,  East  Rudham ;  R. 
Howard,  Thetford  ;  R.  S.  Barcham,  North  Walsham  ;  H.  Newson,  Beccles  ; 
T.  E.  Auger,  Wymondham ;  R.  Paterson,  Downham  Market ;  J.  K.  Gooch, 
Holt ;  and  the  Hon.  Sec.  Several  gentlemen  were  present  as  visitors. 

Letters  were  received  from  Mr.  G.  A.  Banham,  Mr.  W.  Shipley,  and  Mr. 
D.  Rattee,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  then  requested  Mr.  J.  Hammond,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Bale,  to 
read  his  paper  on  “The  Effects  of  certain  Medicines  upon  the  Horse  in  a 
State  of  Health,  viz.,  Emetic  Tartar,  Strychnia,  Hyoscyamus,  Tincture  of 
Aconite,  and  Hydrocyanic  Acid.” 

The  reading  of  the  paper  elicited  an  animated  discussion,  in  which  most 
of  the  members  present  took  part,  an  opinion  being  generally  expressed  that 
very  large  doses  of  emetic  tartar  could  be  given  to  the  horse  and  ox  without 
any  visible  effect  being  produced  ;  ahd  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  these  ani¬ 
mals  it  is  of  little  value,  and  is  now  almost  discarded  by  veterinary  surgeons. 
In  dogs  and  cats  its  emetic  and  cathartic  properties  are  well  marked,  and 
requires  to  be  used  with  caution. 

Strychnia  had  been  given  by  the  essayist  to  a  horse  in  three-grain  doses 
three  times  a  day  for  two  days,  with  only  slight  physiological  symptoms  ; 
but  on  slightly  increasing  the  dose  the  effects  were  more  marked  (although 
trismus  was  absent),  but  passed  off  in  three  and  a  half  hours,  when  the 
horse  went  to  feeding  and  appeared  in  his  usual  state  of  health.  He  (Mr. 
Hammond)  had  prescribed  this  agent  in  many  cases  of  partial  paralysis,  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  had  not  realised  his  expectations.  He  thought  that  it  might 
be  used  with  advantage  as  a  tonic  and  nerve  stimulant,  in  combination  with 
other  agents,  when  the  animal  was  very  weak  and  recovering  from  debili- 
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tating  diseases.  In  cases  of  dropping  after  calving,  it  was  indicated,  when 
its  use  should  be  supplemented  by  local  applications. 

The  action  of  tincture  of  aconite  (of  which  one  ounce  had  been  given 
without  producing  any  marked  effects  otherwise  than  reducing  the  pulse 
twenty  beats  per  minute)  was  then  reviewed,  and  considered  by  most  of  the 
speakers  as  a  valuable  agent  in  all  cases  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  in  febrile 
attacks,  and  when  acute  pain  was  present. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  had  been  given  in  four-dram  doses  without  effect,  and 
when  the  dose  was  increased  to  one  ounce  the  animal’s  pulse  rose  to  160  per 
minute,  with  profuse  perspiration,  stertorous  breathing,  etc.,  and  was  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  ;  but  the  symptoms  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  horse 
recovered.  Its  use  was  indicated  in  cases  of  Tetanus,  and  was  highly 
spoken  of  by  some  practitioners.  Although  his  (the  essayist’s)  success  was 
not  very  marked,  he  believed  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Bower,  had  now  two  cases 
of  Idiopathic  Tetanus  approaching  convalescence,  in  which  this  was  the 
principal  agent  employed. 

Hyoscyamus,  in  the  form  of  extract,  had  been  prescribed  in  g  doses 
without  effect,  and  when  the  dose  had  been  increased  to  gss.,  little  or  no 
effect  had  been  witnessed.  He  had  almost  discarded  it  from  practice,  as  he 
now  used  belladonna  instead,  believing  it  to  be  a  more  reliable  medicine  in 
veterinary  practice. 

The  President  then  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  working 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  under  the  Act,  and  the  remuneration  for  their 
services.  He,  at  the  same  time,  brought  forward  for  consideration  the  Order 
in  Council  of  the  10th  May  last,  by  which  existing  practitioners  registered 
under  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act,  1881,  are  made  eligible  for  the  position 
of  veterinary  inspector.  This  he  strongly  animadverted  on,  and  charac¬ 
terised  as  an  injustice  to  the  members  of  the  R.C.V.S.,  which  ought  not  to 
be  tamely  submitted  to. 

A  very  animated  discussion  ensued  ;  but  as  the  feeling  of  the  members 
was  not  unanimous,  a  resolution  which  was  submitted  to  the  meeting  was 
withdrawn,  as  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  to  divide  the  members  upon  a 
question  so  important,  and  upon  which  it  was  hoped  there  would  have  been 
no  difference  of  opinion. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Hammond  for  his 
paper,  and  to  the  President  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair,  and  which  these 
gentlemen  acknowledged,  the  meeting  terminated. 

J.  D.  Overed,  Hon.  Sec. 


LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventy-fifth  quarterly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  the 
Medical  Institute,  Hope  Street,  Liverpool,  on  Friday,  nth  May,  1883,  Wm.. 
Leather,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

There  were  present  Messrs.  Morgan,  Moore,  Kitchen,  Elam,  Welsh y,  jun.,. 
A.  Leather,  Ross,  Davey,  and  the  Secretary,  Liverpool ;  Messrs.  W.  A. 
Taylor,  T.  Taylor,  Greaves,  Locke,  Hopkins,  and  Wolstenholme,  Man¬ 
chester  ;  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Storrar,  Chester  ;  Mr.  Whittle,  Worsley  ; 
Mr.  Barron,  Sutton  ;  Mr.  Stone,  Little  Houlton  ;  Mr.  Wilson,  Nantwich  ; 
Mr.  Pilkington,  Woolton  ;  Mr.  Lloyd,  Denbigh  ;  Dr.  Philpot  and  Mr. 
Jackson. 

Letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Messrs.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Welsby,  T.  Leather,  Roberts,  and  Nuttall. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
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Mr,  Elam  proposed  that  Mr.  Ross,  Liverpool,  be  elected  a  member  of  this 
association  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Morgan  proposed  that  Mr.  Barron,  Sutton,  be  elected  a  member  of 
this  association  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Edwards,  and  carried. 

The  Secretary  nominated  Messrs.  J.  Sumner,  H.  Sumner,  and  Davey, 
for  election  as  members  of  this  association. 

Mr.  T.  Taylor  then  directed  the  attention  of  the  association  to  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Veterinarian  relative  to  the  circulation  of  a  list  of  veterinary 
surgeons,  former  students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Camden  Town, 
London. 

Considerable  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Morgan,  Elam,  Greaves, 
and  others  took  part,  but  the  matter  finally  dropped. 

Mr.  Moore  withdrew  the  subject  he  had  given  notice  to  introduce,  viz., 
Cheap  or  dispensary  practice  as  conducted  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
Camden  Town,  London. 

Mr.  Kitchen  then  read  his  paper  on  “  Quitter  and  Poll  Evil.” 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, — In  drawing  your  attention  to  the  subject 
of  “  Poll  Evil  ”  to-night,  I  do  so  with  the  intention  of  trying  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  respecting  this  disease,  especially  from  our  older  members,  who,  doubt¬ 
less,  had  to  battle  with  this  complaint  many  years  before  most  of  us  ever 
thought  of  entering  the  veterinary  profession. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  Poll  Evil  is  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  most,  troublesome  disease  we,  as  veterinary  practitioners, 
have  got  to  contend  with,  and  one  which  seldom  gives  us  credit  for  our 
pains  and  trouble. 

The  name,  Poll  Evil,  seems  to  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  I  might 
almost  say  for  generations,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  and 
seat  of  the  disease,  I  think  it  a  very  appropriate  name  indeed. 

In  a  book  published  in  the  year  1734,  called  “Markham’s  Masterpiece,” 
we  find  the  same  name,  Poll  Evil,  given  to  this  disease.  In  this  wonderful 
production  of  veterinary  literature,  it  is  defined  to  be  “  a  great  swelling  or 
inflammation  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  just  between  the  horse’s  ears,  towards 
his  mane  ;  ”  the  treatment  of  which  I  will  give  you  in  the  editor’s  own  words  : 
viz.,  “Take  of  unslacked  lime  and  arsenic  a  like  quantity,  beat  them  together 
into  a  very  fine  powder,  then  add  to  them  the  juice  of  garlick,  of  onions,  of 
walnuts,  of  each  a  like  quantity;  and  of  holly  as  much  as  all  the  rest  ;  boil 
them  over  a  soft  fire,  and  filter  them  altogether  until  they  be  as  thick  as  an 
ointment.  Then  wash  the  sore  with  strong  vinegar,  and  fill  the  hole  full  of 
the  aforesaid  ointment,  by  dipping  a  tent  therein  twice  a  day  ;  then  lay  a 
plaster  of  hog’s  grease  upon  the  tent  to  make  it  keep  in,  and  use  this  until 
the  horse  is  whole.”  So  much  for  “  Markham’s  Masterpiece.” 

Again,  in  1769,  in  a  book  called  “The  Perfect  Knowledge  of  Horses,”  we 
find  it  described  to  be  “  a  troublesome  distemper.”  I  don’t  know  much 
about  the  distempers  they  used  to  have  in  those  days,  but  I  quite  concur  with 
the  word  troublesome. 

Well,  we  have  had  five  cases  in  our  practice  quite  recently,  and  for  this 
reason  I  was  determined  to  call  your  attention  to  Poll  Evil  to-night.  One 
(a  roan  mare^  seemed  to  recover  very  nicely.  She  was  sent  home  after  being 
in  our  hospital  about  two  months,  and  we  have  heard  no  more  about  her. 
This  was  the  first  case.  Three  out  of  the  other  four  happened  at  one  farm¬ 
house  ;  the  ages  of  the  three  horses  are  three,  five,  and,  seven  years  respec¬ 
tively.  I  happen  to  know  the  farm  well,  and  have  made  every  inquiry  in 
trying  to  find  out  the  cause,  but  cannot  possibly  get  at  anything  definite.  In 
the  first  place  the  stable  is  an  open  one,  no  loft  over  it.  In  former  times 
Poll  Evil  was  caused  in  a  great  many  instances  by  the  stables  being  so 
very  low  ;  of  course  I  mean  the  ceiling,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  cases  before  us. 
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I  cannot  trace  any  brutality  amongst  the  men,  the  foreman  over  the 
horses  having  been  there  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

The  horses  are  not  used  to  tight  bearing-reins.  In  fact,  they  are  not  used 
to  bearing-reins  at  all.  The  owner  of  these  horses  has  been  farming  for  over 
•forty  years,  and  never  had  a  case  of  Poll  Evil  before  ;  and  here  out  of  a 
stock  of  twelve  working  farm-horses  we  have  three  cases  at  one  time. 

The  horses  in  question  are  tied  up  in  the  stable  two  in  one  wide  stall, 
same  as  is  the  general  rule  in  the  farming  districts  where  these  animals  are 
located. 

Certainly  the  upper  part  of  the  manger  seems  to,  and  does  project  out  a 
good  deal,  on  the  top  of  which  runs  a  broad  piece  of  wood,  which  again 
projects  over  the  side  of  the  manger.  Whether  the  horses  suffering  from 
Poll  Evil  have  knocked  their  heads  against  this  protuberance  or  not  I 
don’t  know. 

In  breaking  these  horses  in,  which  they  do  at  two  years  of  age  (not  before), 
it  is  their  usual  custom  to  put  on  the  breaking  tackle  at  say  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  before  the  men  return  to  the  fields  to  their  work.  Connected  to  the 
bit  are  side  reins  which  fasten  to  a  buckle  on  the  roller.  By  means  of  these 
side  reins  the  horses’  heads  are  pulled  pretty  well  in  ;  the  reins  act  simply  as  a 
bearing-rein.  They  are  then  turned  loose  in  the  farm-yard  until  six  o’clock, 
or  such  time  as  the  men  return  home  from  the  fields.  Whether  or  not  during 
this  time  the  horses  knock  their  heads  against  anything  in  trying  to  get  off 
the  bridle,  etc.,  I  can’t  say.  In  fact,  gentlemen,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  account 
for  it.  I  have  been  asked  over  and  over  again  by  the  owner,  and  have  suggested 
all  the  above-mentioned  probable  causes,  all  of  which  have  been  more  or  less 
“  pooh-poohed.” 

Now  I  should  especially  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  this  point.  How 
long  do  you  consider  a  horse  may  work  with  an  injury  to  the  poll  {i.e.,  an 
unperceived  injury),  before  Poll  Evil  is  perceptible  to  a  practitioner?  Of  course 
we  all  know  the  greater  the  violence  or  injury  to  the  part  the  sooner  we  get 
the  signs  of  disease.  What  makes  me  ask  this  question  is  that,  seeing  the 
above-mentioned  horses  were  not  haltered  or  harnessed  before  three  years 
of  age,  and  one  breaks  out  with  the  disease  at  four  years  of  age,  another  at 
five,  and  the  third  at  seven,  could  it  be  due  in  all  cases  to  what  is  called 
lunging,  swinging,  or  breaking  these  horses  in  ? 

Then,  again,  arises  the  question  of  turning  out  to  grass  after  recovery  in 
such  cases  ;  when  this  does  happen  I  am  told  by  very  old  and  good  prac¬ 
titioners  that  when  the  ligamentum  nuchae  is  not  interfered  with,  and  the 
animals  have  made  a  thorough  recovery,  there  is  no  harm  in  letting  them 
graze.  I  must  confess  I  have  no  experience  in  this  matter,  but  judging  from 
the  nature  and  seat  of  the  disease  I  should  certainly  not  recommend  it. 

I  would  also  ask  you  what  you  consider  the  best  means  of  preventing 
recurrence.  One  of  the  cases  under  notice  to-night  seemed  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  to  have  recovered  ;  was  sent  home  and  worked  for  four  months, 
when,  to  our  horror  and  disgust,  it  broke  out  again.  We  have  had  the  horse 
under  treatment  for  a  second  time,  and  again  succeeded  in  healing  up  the 
parts.  I  have  advised  the  owner  not  to  work  the  animal  again,  but  to  make 
it  up  for  sale. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  particular  part  of  my  paper,  viz.,  treatment. 

Of  course  we  are  not  going  to  discuss  the  properties  of  garlick,  onions,  etc. 
No  doubt  every  member  here  to-night  will  have  a  style  of  treatment  of  his 
own,  and  I  may  also  state  they  are  all  perhaps,  more  or  less,  successful. 

Before  pus  is  formed,  and  swelling  is  only  apparent,  I  have  found  great 
benefit  from  applying  a  good  strong  iodine  blister  to  the  affected  parts, 
together  with  the  administration  of  a  purgative.  We  are  advised  by  eminent 
practitioners  to  first  use  cold  water  applications,  i.e.,  in  the  primary  stage. 
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I  must  admit  I  never  think  of  cold  water  treatment  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
My  first  thought  is  just  what  I  have  just  stated — applying  a  good  blister  over 
the  part,  and  if  necessary  repeat  it. 

If  we  are  sure  pus  is  fully  formed,  we  cannot  open  the  abscess  too  soon  by 
making  a  good  free  cut  with  the  knife,  and  don’t  be  afraid  of  using  it.  The 
cut  must  be  made  longitudinally,  following  up  the  sinus  to  the  very  end  if 
possible,  taking  care  not  to  cut  a  muscle  transversely,  as,  by  so  doing,  we 
get  what  too  often  follows  these  cases — viz.,  poking  of  the  nose. 

After  laying  the  sinus  well  open,  we  generally  dress  the  wound  with  anti¬ 
septic  or  digestive  liniment,  at  the  same  time  using  every  means  in  our  power 
not  to  allow  the  opening  to  heal  at  the  top  first.  This  is  in  a  great  measure 
obviated  by  packing  the  wound  with  fine  tow,  first  steeped  in  the  above- 
mentioned  liniment,  and  I  am  sure  I  need  not  tell  you  how  difficult  it  is  to 
keep  the  tow  in  the  wound.  I  may  state  that  in  packing  the  wound  we 
should  be  very  careful,  especially  if  it  is  a  deep  one.  I  have  heard  of  a  late 
veterinary  surgeon,  one  who  was  well-known  to  nearly  all  present,  having  a 
case  of  this  kind,  and  in  packing  the  wound  the  horse  happened  to  throw  up 
his  head,  and  in  an  instant  he  (the  horse)  was  nonest.  In  fact,  our  veterinary 
friend  had  pithed  him.  I  simply  mention  this  to  show  how  careful  we  ought 
to  be  in  such  cases.  We  often  find  it  necessary  to  keep  down  the  most 
external  granulations  by  the  application  of  caustic. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  I  do  not  believe  in  injecting  caustics  into  the 
sinuses  without  first  free  use  of  the  knife.  If  caustics  are  injected  we  find 
structure  destroyed  we  ought  by  all  means  to  try  and  preserve,  especially  the 
“  ligamentum  nuchas.” 

I  forgot  to  mention  earlier  on  that  in  one  case  we  resorted  to  the  old- 
fashioned  practice  of  setons,  and  I  must  say  it  answered  remarkably  well 

Since  I  wrote  this  paper,  three  months  ago,  I  have  had  two  more  cases, 
which  were  treated  as  I  have  stated  above,  i.e .,  by  opening  the  wound  longi¬ 
tudinally  and  dressing  with  digestives.  One  of  the  two  cases  has  quite 
recovered.  The  other  we  have  under  treatment  at  the  present  time,  and  is 
doing  well. 

Well,  we  have  still  another  of  this  class  of  wounds,  viz.,  Quitters. 

There  is  very  little  difference  really  in  the  two  ;  they  are  both  of  a  burrow¬ 
ing  nature.  If  the  question  was  put  to  me  which  of  the  two  I  would 
prefer  to  treat,  supposing  I  was  obliged  to  have  one,  I  really  should  not 
know  which  to  choose. 

In  one  of  the  works  I  referred  to  earlier  on  (the  one  published  in  1734), 
this  disease  is  there  called  “Quitter  bone,”  and  is  defined  to  be  a  hard  round 
swelling  upon  the  coronet  of  the  hoof,  betwixt  the  heel  and  the  quarter. 
I  think  we  cannot  find  a  better  definition  than  the  one  given  by  Professor 
Williams,  viz.,  a  fistulous  wound  upon  the  quarters  and  heels  of  the 
coronet,  generally  caused  by  treads,  pricks  in  shoeing,  suppurating  corns,  etc. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  there  is  not  a  city  or  town  in 
the  United  Kingdom  where  Quitters  are  so  common  as  in  Liverpool — in  fact, 
not  Quitters  alone,  but  diseases  and  injuries  to  the  foot  in  general. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  cause  of  Quitters  in  Liverpool  is  neglected 
treads.  What  I  mean  by  a  neglected  tread  is  this  : — A  horse,  for  instance, 
going  along  the  line  of  docks,  slips,  or  makes  a  false  step,  and  thereby 
injures  himself  on  the  coronet  with  the  opposite  foot.  The  carter  seeing 
this,  and  having  the  fear  of  being  discharged  by  his  employer,  he,  instead 
of  telling  his  master  when  he  goes  home  that  the  horse  has  received  an 
injury  to  the  coronet,  deliberately  goes  to  the  cart  or  larry  wheel,  and  scrapes 
off  some  of  the  thick  grease  and  dirt  and  smears  it  over  the  wound.  This 
sort  of  thing  goes  on  for  days  until  the  horse  becomes  so  lame  as  to  be  unable  to 
perform  his  usual  work  ;  then,  on  removing  the  hair  and  washing  the  wound, 
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instead  of  finding  an  ordinary  wound  which  after  a  day  or  two’s  rest  and 
attention  would  be  well,  we  find  a  fistulous  opening,  or  in  other  words  a 
tc  Quitter,”  Of  course  there  are  other  causes  of  Quitter,  as  already  mentioned, 
such  as  suppurating  corns,  iron-corns,  etc.;  but  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  you 
will  allow  is  the  principal  cause. 

I  have  mentioned  the  docks  as  being  the  principal  place  where  treads 
spring  from,  but  I  should  not  forget  to  draw  your  attention  (I  mean  those 
of  our  members  who  do  not  reside  in  Liverpool)  to  the  hilly  state  of  our 
city.  Horses  stopping  suddenly  and  starting  heavy  loads  on  the  sets  are 
apt  to  and  do  tread  themselves. 

In  Manchester  they  have  neither  the  steep  streets  nor  docks  to  contend 
with — at  least  not  yet.  When  they  get  this  great  ship  canal  made,  and  when 
all  the  shipping  goes  to  Manchester ;  when  Manchester  becomes  a  seaport, 
which  no  doubt  will  be  the  case  by-and-bye,  then  they  will  have  plenty  of 
Quitters.  » 

Now  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Quitters. 

I  will  give  you  first  the  treatment  of  150  years  ago.  Here  is  one. 

“  First  cut  the  hoof  to  the  quick,  then  boil  a  snake  or  an  adder  till  the  flesh 
part  from  the  bone  and  -be  molten  as  an  ointment ;  then  anoint  the  fore 
place  therewith  very  warm,  even  to  the  bottom,  and  dressing  the  wound 
keep  the  foot  clean  from  any  filth,  for  this  both  drieth  and  killeth  the 
Quitter  bone.” 

Another  ancient  treatment  used  to  be  made  up  of  the  following  : — “  Goats’ 
dung  two  ounces,  sheep’s  tallow  three  ounces,  and  as  much  strong  vinegar  as 
will  suffice  to  boil  them  together,  and  then  therewith  to  dress  the  Quitter 
bone  until  it  is  clean  whole.” 

Gentlemen,  I  hold  there  are  two  things  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  a 
satisfactory  result  in  cases  of  Quitter.  The  first  is,  bottom  your  sinus  or 
sinuses  ;  don’t  be  frightened. 

Secure  your  horse  firmly  in  the  stocks,  then  go  to  work  ;  and,  to  use  a 
vulgar  phrase,  make  a  clean  sweep.  I  don’t  believe  in  the  continual  use  of 
arsenic,  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  any  such  sloughing  agents  ;  trace  the 
sinuses  with  your  probe,  find  out  where  they  go  and  how  many  there  are  ; 
then  with  the  hot  iron  take  the  whole  piece  out  holus  bolus j  after  which 
treat  as  a  common  wound,  and  if  a  sinus  should  form  again,  take  it  out  in 
the  same  way.  No  doubt  you  will  think  this  very  heroic  treatment,  but  I  ask 
those  of  you  who  have  not  tried  it  to  do  so,  and  I  think  you  will  find  it 
answer  in  nearly  all  cases. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Yorkshire  a  few  months  ago,  when  I  met  with  a  very 
old  friend  of  mine,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  in  the  course  of  our  conversa¬ 
tion,  etc.,  Quitters  were  mentioned. 

My  friend  told  me  he  had  been  treating  a  case  with  iodiform,  and  with  very 
good  results.  In  fact,  the  case  got  well.  He  simply  wet  the  probe,  then 
getting  it  charged  with  the  pulv.  iodiform  applied  it  to  the  sinuses,  and  he  told 
me  it  was  surprising  the  effect  it  seemed  to  have  on  the  parts.  Of  course, 
gentlemen,  I  simply  mention  this  in  passing  ;  I  have  not  tried  it  myself. 

Now,  the  second  thing  in  the  treatment  of  Quitters  is  this  :  Don’t  be 
always  probing  and  interfering  with  them.  When  you  have  thoroughly 
bottomed  the  sinuses,  as  before  stated,  and  you  are  sure  you  have  bottomed 
them,  then  leave  the  parts  alone  to  nature. 

We,  as  veterinary  surgeons,  interfere  too  much  with  our  cases ;  we  can’t 
cure  anything.  We  can  only  assist  nature  ;  but  instead  of  assisting  nature, 
we  retard  her  by  our  continual  interference.  I  remember  when  a  boy  at  home 
(which  was  not  fifty  years  ago),  my  father  had  a  mare  with  Quitter.  The 
mare  in  question  was  attended  to  by  a  M.R.C.V.  S.  for  some  time,  but 
without  any  apparent  benefit.  At  last  some  old  fellow  turned  up  (I  am  sorry 
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to  say  there  are  plenty  of  them,  especially  in  country  places),  who  undertook 
the  case  on  the  no-cure  no-pay  system,  and  I  assure  you,  in  six  weeks  the 
mare  was  well.  What  he  applied  to  the  foot  I  don’t  know  ;  it  was  a  liquid 
•  acca  or  caustic  of  some  sort.  It  is  not  what  he  applied  to  the  wound  that  I 
wish  to  allude  to,  but  the  absolute  rest  he  gave  the  parts  afterwards — only 
coming  to  look  at  the  mare  once  a  week. 

There  is  another  thing  I  wish  to  mention  before  I  close,  and  that  is,  I  don’t 
believe  in  bandaging  up  Quitter  wounds.  If  there  is  any  pus  forming,  we 
prevent  its  escape,  and,  what  is  more,  we  keep  from  the  wound  one  of  the 
nicest  and  mildest  astringents  we  have,  viz.,  atmospheric  air. 

I  believe  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  Quitter  cases,  if  simply  turned  out  to  grass 
when  it  is  seasonable,  would  recover  of  themselves. 

An  animated  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Kitchen’s  paper,  in 
which  nearly  all  present  took  part. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Kitchen  for  his  very  able 
and  instructive  paper  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Morgan,  and  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  then  terminated  the  meeting. 

Alex.  Bain,  Hon .  Sec. 


NORTH  OF  IRELAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

■A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  convened  tor  21st  June,  at  the  Thistle  Hotel, 
Belfast. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present  : — Messrs.  Thomas  H.  Simcocks 
(President),  Drogheda;  William  Chambers  (Vice-President),  Belfast; 
Thomas  Giffen,  J.  C.  Dunlop,  W.  R.  Mathews,  Belfast  ;  Robert  Kernohan, 
Ballymena ;  James  Dunlop,  Downpatrick ;  J.  A.  Thompson,  Lurgan  ; 
George  Browne,  Omagh ;  and  the  Secretary,  Portrush.  A  number  of 
apologies  were  received  for  unavoidable  absence. 

Mr.  Mathews,  who  has  been  preparing  a  very  elaborate  paper  on 
-Navicular  Disease,  informed  the  meeting  that  he  had  found  it  impossible  to 
have  it  ready  in  time  for  this  meeting,  but  that  he  would  give  the  members 
the  benefit  of  his  views  on  a  future  occasion. 

It  was  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried,  that  the  present  office-bearers 
should  retain  their  respective  offices  for  the  time  being.  The  usual  routine 
business  of  the  meeting  was  dispensed  with,  and  a  sociable,  anti-formal 
meeting  followed.  In  anticipation  of  Mr.  Mathews’  essay,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dunlop 
showed  several  specimens  of  Navicular  Disease,  giving  the  history  and  par¬ 
ticulars  in  each  case. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a  specimen  of  calculus  taken  from  the  bladder 
of  a  mare,  the  case  having  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Moore,  London¬ 
derry.  The  mare  suffered  from  incontinence  of  urine  for  about  two  years 
while  in  the  care  of  another  practitioner  ;  and  at  last,  when  Mr.  Moore  was 
consulted,  the  operation  of  lithotomy  was  decided  upon.  However,  before 
the  operation  had  time  to  be  performed  the  patient  died  rather  suddenly, 
and  the  calculus  was  found  weighing  over  half-a-pound. 

Flukes  taken  from  a  cow’s  liver  were  also  exhibited  by  the  Secretary. 

Some  cases  of  unprofessional  and  quack  advertising  were  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  meeting.  Financial  matters  were  also  considered. 

The  Secretary  referred  to  the  National  Veterinary  Association,  and  the 
good  that  was  likely  to  accrue  therefrom,  and  that  members  should  join  by 
sending  in  their  subscriptions.  The  members  seemed  unanimous  in  their 
willingness  to  become  members  of  the  Association. 

H.  R.  Bradshaw,  Hon.  Sec. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

At  the  monthly  Council  held  on  July  4th,  Mr.  H.  J.  Little  asked  permission, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  a  rather  remarkable  and  exceedingly 
virulent  outbreak  of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  which  had  recently  occurred 
on  his  farm,  and  which  might  confirm  the  Council,  perhaps,  in  urging  upon 
the  Government  the  necessity  of  closing  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  to  animals 
from  infected  countries  ;  because  in  his  case  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
foresee  that  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  would  be  introduced  into  his  farm  in 
the  way  it  was.  On  the  24th  May,  his  farm  being  full  of  stock  at  the  time, 
he  sent  the  whole  of  his  sheep  to  a  wash-pit  in  the  neighbourhood,  not 
having  a  washing  place  on  his  farm.  On  returning  from  the  wash-pit,  they 
were  scattered  about  the  farm,  and  in  three  or  four  days  it  became  clear  that 
they  had  contracted  Foot-and-mouth  Disease.  After  a  few  days  more  the 
cattle  were  attacked.  He  had  at  the  time  fifty  head  of  breeding  cows,  about 
twenty  of  which  were  valuable  Shorthorns  in-milk,  the  milk  being  sent  to 
London  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  calves  from  them  were  being  reared  in  the 
yards.  The  remaining  thirty  were  Galloways  crossed  with  a  Shorthorn  bull, 
and  no  part  of  farming  had  given  him  greater  pleasure  than  breeding  of  this 
description.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  disease  was  contracted  on  the 
24th  May,  and  on  the  1st  June,  exactly  one  week  later,  one  of  the  cattle  was 
brought  to  him  with  a  suspicious  case  of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease.  He 
therefore  called  in  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  after  an  examination  only  sus¬ 
pected  that  disease,  but  said  there  was  no  doubt  the  sheep  had  got  it.  On 
the  8th  June  one  of  the  half-bred  Galloway  calves  lay  dead  in  the  field.  He 
was  absent  at  the  time,  but  the  bailiff,  with  great  promptitude,  separated  the 
calves  from  the  heifers,  and  tried  to  give  the  calves  boiled  whole  milk  from 
cows  not  affected  with  the  disease.  This,  however,  was  found  to  be  im¬ 
possible  ;  the  calves  were  very  strong,  and  could  not  be  got  to  take  the  boiled 
milk,  but  preferred  water.  They  were  shut  off  from  their  mothers  for  about 
a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  two  died.  A  veterinary  examination  was 
made,  and  a  certificate  given  by  the  surgeon  that  they  died  from  Foot-and- 
mouth  Disease.  He  (Mr.  Little)  then  wrote  to  the  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  Professor  Robertson,  who  went  down  himself.  He 
pointed  out  that  if  the  animal  had  died  from  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  it 
would  be  plainly  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  fourth  stomach,  and  this  proved 
to  be  the  case.  He  suggested  various  remedies,  one  of  them  being  salicylic 
acid  ;  and  in  reply  to  a  question  whether  there  was  any  chance  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  other  animals,  he  said  he  hoped  there  was, 
but  did  not  seem  to  be  very  confident.  One  of  the  features  of  this  outbreak 
of  the  disease  was  that  the  animals  did  not  always  exhibit  it  externally,  and 
therefore  detection  was  very  difficult.  The  whole  of  his  milking  cows  were 
affected,  and  his  supply  of  milk  to  London  was  entirely  stopped.  In  one 
case  a  cow  seemed  to  be  just  getting  over  the  disease,  was  able  to  eat,  take 
porridge,  and  so  on  ;  but  one  evening  it  was  found  lying  dead.  She  was 
examined  in  the  same  way  as  the  calves,  and  all  her  internal  organs  seemed 
perfectly  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  her  fourth  stomach,  which  showed 
that  the  animal  died  from  Foot-and-mouth  Disease.  Up  to  the  present 
time  he  had  lost  thirteen  calves,  one  cow,  and  thirty  pigs.  None  of  the 
sheep  had  died,  although  the  disease  passed  through  the  whole  of  the  dock, 
and  the  falling  off  in  condition  was  very  great.  It  might  be  said  in  this  case 
that  the  local  authorities  were  in  fault ;  certainly  he  could  not  blame  himself, 
because  he  took  extra  precautions  about  his  stock.  He  had  since  found  that 
a  small  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  cows  were  affected  at  the  time, 
but  who  had  not  then  declared  the  infection  to  the  authorities,  had  sent  his 
sheep  to  the  same  wash-pit  the  day  before  his  own  (Mr.  Little’s)  were  sent. 
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His  brother’s  sheep  went  two  days  afterwards,  and  brought  home  the  disease, 
but  fortunately  in  a  milder  form.  Then  a  friend  who  subsequently  sent  his 
sheep  to  the  wash-pit  escaped  contracting  the  disease  at  all. 

In  reply  to  the  President,  Mr.  Little  added  that  the  sheep  belonging  to 
the  neighbouring  farmer  took  the  disease  from  the  cows.  Foot-and-mouth 
Disease  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  whole  of  the  spring,  one 
farm  after  another  having  been  declared  infected,  but  at  the  time  to  which 
he  referred  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  disease  had  been  stamped  out.  His 
argument  that  the  outbreak  he  had  described  furnished  an  additional  reason 
for  urging  upon  the  Government  the  prohibition  of  animals  from  infected 
countries,  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  prevalence  of  Foot-and-mouth 
Disease  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  was  clearly  traceable  to  foreign 
importations. 

The  President  :  Quite  so  ;  that  is  admitted. 

The  Earl  of  Raven sworth  :  Had  the  farm  from  which  the  disease  was 
communicated  to  the  wash-pit  been  at  any  time  declared  an  infected 
place  ? 

Mr.  Little  :  It  was  declared  an  infected  place  a  day  or  two  after  the 
disease  had  been  contracted  by  my  sheep. 

Professor  Brown  stated  that  before  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council  heard  of  the  outbreak  on  Mr.  Little’s  farm  they  sent  Mr. 
Duguid  down  to  Lincolnshire,  in  consequence  of  many  outbreaks,  and  he 
had  traced  nearly  every  case  to  the  washing-pits  ;  and  he  wished  to  point 
out  that  a  public  washing-pit  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  places  in 
existence  for  the  spread  of  disease.  As  a  general  rule,  also,  wherever  calves 
sucked  the  milk  of  diseased  cows,  or  lambs  the  milk  of  diseased  ewes,  the 
disease  was  communicated  ;  and  calves  had  actually  been  killed,  as  rapidly 
as  they  could  have  been  by  prussic  acid,  by  taking  the  milk  of  diseased 
cows  and  pouring  it  down  their  throats. 

Mr.  Pain  expressed  his  opinion  that  if  the  Government  would  issue  an 
order  that  full  compensation  should  be  given  for  diseased  animals  slaugh¬ 
tered,  it  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  stamp  out  the  disease,  as 
this  would  remove  the  temptation  felt  by  many  small  farmers  to  conceal 
disease  amongst  their  stock. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

( Continued from  page  62.) 

In  submitting  the  following  cases,  it  may  be  stated  that  they  furnish  no 
direct  proof  as  to  the  communicability  of  this  disease  from  the  bovine  to 
the  human  species.  We  grant  this ;  but  they  left  an  impression  on  our 
minds  which  is  unmistakably  in  favour  of  its  correctness. 

Case  1  .• — A  man  in  our  neighbourhood  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  all  the 
“wasters”  he  came  across — in  fact,  created  quite  a  trade.  The  milk  in 
every  case  was  used  for  food  purposes.  The  consequence  was  that  several 
members  of  the  family  were  attacked  with  Phthisis,  and  died.  This  was 
discussed  at  the  time  as  being  a  strange  coincidence  ;  but  the  pathology  of 
Consumption  not  having  the  same  light  thrown  upon  it  as  it  has  now,  the 
matter  lapsed  into  oblivion. 

Case  2. — A  cousin  of  ours  was  attacked  with  Phthisis.  During  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  disease  it  was  discovered  that  two  out  of  the  three  cows  which 
her  father  possessed  were  suffering  from  Tuberculosis,  one  of  which  went 
off  as  a  “  waster.”  The  girl  in  question  likewise  succumbed.  As  the  milk 
from  these  cows  formed  her  principal  diet,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that 
it  was  the  means  of  generating  the  disease. 
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Case  3. — Not  within  our  recollection,  but  which  was  constantly  repeated' 
by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Cox,  M.R.C.V.S.,  was  .the  case  of  the  son  of  a  farmer.  A. 
cow  under  treatment  for  Tuberculosis  had  sore  teats,  and  was  regularly- 
milked  by  this  youth,  he  having  sore  fingers.  It  is  supposed  that  he  became 
inoculated.  At  any  rate,  the  cow  died  from  the  disease,  and  the  farmer’s  son 
became  seriously  ill  from  glandular  disease  of  the  throat. 

These  cases  will  probably  be  attributed  to  mere  coincidences ;  but  they  are- 
conclusive  enough  in  our  mind  that  there  is  imminent  danger  from  the  milk 
of  tubercular  cows.  If  this  theory  of  milk  contamination  is  correct,  how  and 
in  what  form  is  the  virus  conveyed  ?  If  the  outcome  of  bacilli,  is  it  in  the- 
form  of  spores  ?  The  dilution  which  in  large  dairies  occurs  from  tubercular 
milk  being  mixed  with  other  not  similarly  affected,  may  tend  to  render  it,  if 
not  inoperative,  at  least  less  virulent  in  its  power  of  producing  disease.  We 
have  further  to  deal  with  constitution.  In  some,  tubercular  diathesis  already 
.exists,  and  only  requires  the  slightest  accident,  as  it  were,  to  precipitate  the 
disease. 

Means  best  Calculated  to  Prevent  its  Communicability  may  be  briefly 
summed  up.  And  as  Mr.  Fleming  has  kindly  supplied  us  with  a  list  of 
resolutions  which  he  and  Herr  Lydtin  purpose  laying  before  the  International5 
Congress  to  be  held  next  September,  with  his  permission  we  cannot  do  better 
than  embody  them  here,  as  they  seem,  if  carried  into  effect,  to  be  all  that  is. 
desirable  to  prevent  the  transmissibility  of  bovine  tubercle  to  the  human  race. 
They  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Tuberculosis,  as  an  infectious  and  infective  disease,  must  be  submitted 
to  legislative  control  the  same  as  the  other  diseases  included  in  the  list  oi 
recognised  contagious  diseases. 

2.  Cattle-owners  should  be  compelled  to  report  to  the  specified  authorities 
the  occurrence  of  cases  of  this  disease  amongst  their  stock. 

3.  All  diseased  and  suspected  cattle  should  be  destroyed  under  Government 
supervision. 

4.  The  uninfected  parts  of  the  carcases  of  cattle,  only  locally  infected,  and 
which  are  in  good  condition,  may  be  sold  for  food,  though  the  fact  should  be 
stated  ;  and  all  infected  parts  of  such  carcases,  and  the  entire  carcase  of  alb 
cattle  more  than  slightly  diseased,  should  be  destroyed. 

5.  The  milk  of  infected  cattle  should  not  be  consumed,  or  if  it  must,  it 
ought  first  to  be  boiled. 

6. *  Owners  of  cattle  should  be  compensated  either  by  the  Government,  the 
Local  Authority,  or  by  Mutual  Cattle  Insurance  Societies. 

7.  All  flesh  should  be  submitted  to  veterinary  inspection. 

8.  All  dairy  cattle  should  be  subject  to  veterinary  inspection. 

Admirably  suited,  every  one  will  admit ;  but  how  to  get  the  British,: 

Government  to  recognise  them  is  another  matter. 

The  President  : — I  rise  with  very  great  pleasure  to  open  the  discussion 
upon  the  first  major  subject.  This  pleasure  is  based  upon  two  facts — firstly,, 
that  it  is  a  subject  which  interests  us,  as  veterinarians,  because  of  its  important 
bearing  upon  bovine  health  ;  and  secondly, because  the  disease  which  it  treats  of 
threatens  most  seriously  the  public  health.  It  is  well  known  to  you  all  that  there 
are  certain  diseases  originating  in  animals  which  are  transmissible  from  one 
species  of  animal  to  another,  and  from  animals  to  men.  These  are,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  increasing  in  number.  They  may  have  been  in  existence,  perhaps,  for 
all  time ;  but  our  more  perfect  means  of  diagnosis,  examination,  and  elucidation 
have  enabled  us  to  trace  their  nature  ;  and  diseases  which  at  one  time  were 
considered  non-contagious,  are  now  recognised  as  extremely  virulent.  Such 
diseases  are  Rabies,  Anthrax,  Glanders,  and  others,  which  are  due  to  parasites.. 
We  appear  to  be  able  to  trace  the  disease  we  are  discussing  to  very  ancient- 
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times.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  find  men¬ 
tion  of  a  complaint  which  many  believe  to  be  the  same  as  that  we  are  now 
considering.  It  was  not,  however,  until  about  the  end  of  last  century  that  the 
ravages  it  committed  drew  the  attention  of  French  veterinarians,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  been  well  known  as  a  fatal  disease  to  bovines,  supposed  to 
be  due  to  food,  water,  or  local  influences  ;  but  its  true  nature  was  not,  by  the 
majority  of  writers,  even  suspected.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
its  contagious  character  has  been  ascertained.  We  find  that  in  recent  days 
the  majority,  if  not  the  whole  of  those  who  have  examined  the  matter  most 
closely,  agree  as  to  the  infectiousness  of  the  disease.  Looking  at  it  from  this 
point  of  view,  we  are  bound  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  serious  maladies 
which  affect  animals,  not  simply  because  of  its  insidiousness  and  fatality,  but 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  transmissible  from  the  bovine  to  other  species,  and 
from  animals  toman.  I  think  you  could  not  have  chcsenfor  discussion  amalady 
which  has  more  important  bearings  upon  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country 
and  upon  the  public  health.  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  some 
conclusion  as  to  the  best  sanitary  measures  to  be  adopted  to  meet  a  disease 
which  threatens  to  undermine,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  health  of 
our  bovine  population,  and  to  damage  very  seriously  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  community.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  recognized  as  a  malady  for  the 
Legislature  to  deal  with,  and,  unfortunately,  information  which  might  have 
been  obtained  regarding  it  has  not  been  procured.  This  disease  has  been 
proved  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  an  organism  which  has  certain 
distinctive  features  which  it  communicates  to  the  malady.  Its  transmissi- 
bility  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  experiments  in  the  pathological  laboratory. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  ingestion  and  inoculation  of  tuberculous  matter, 
and  by  giving  animals  the  flesh  and  milk  of  tuberculous  cattle.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  serum  of  animals  affected  with  Tuberculosis  is  virulent.  It 
also  spreads  as  Glanders  would  spread — that  is  to  say,  if  an  animal  suffering 
from  the  complaint  were  removed  from  the  shed  where  it  was  kept  and  a  healthy 
animal  placed  there,  the  latter  would  probably  become  affected  ;  and  the  facts 
which  point  to  this  are  becoming  more  frequent  and  marked.  On  the  Continent, 
where  the  malady  has  been  under  observation  for  some  time,  veterinarians  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  infectious,  in  the  ordinary  way  to  which  we  apply  the  term.  With 
regard  to  the  human  species,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  among  high  authorities 
whether  Phthisis  or  Tuberculosis  is  infectious.  While  I  should  not  like  to 
trench  upon  the  domain  of  the  practitioner  in  human  medicine,  I  believe  the 
disease  to  be  infectious  in  the  human  species,  although  not  so  much  so  as  in 
the  bovine.  It  is  infectious  from  the  human  species  to  animals,  as  proved  by 
the  inoculation  of  rabbits  from  the  human  being,  and  it  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  human  and  bovine 
Tuberculosis.  I  think  if  there  is  any  difference  it  is  in  the  bacillus,  or 
perhaps  in  a  modification  in  the  bacillus  when  transferred  from  one 
species  of  animal  to  another.  A  great  difficulty  we  meet  with  is 
that,  while  we  can  experiment  upon  animals  to  prove  the  transmissi- 
bility  of  the  malady  from  one  to  the  other,  we  cannot  do  so  with 
regard  to  the  human  species.  Gentlemen,  it  has  struck,  me  that  we 
sometimes  waste  human  life,  that  we  throw  away  very  good  opportunities 
for  experiment  by  the  way  in  which  we  dispose  of  our  criminals.  I  think  no 
better  use  could  be  made  of  those  condemned  to  death,  than  by  experimenting 
in  this  direction.  We  know  that  if  animals  be  fed  for  a  certain  time  with 
tuberculous  matter  serious  changes  will  take  place  in  their  bodies,  although 
they  may  appear  to  be  in  perfect  health.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  moralists 
of  this  country  would  tolerate  such  a  procedure,  but  I  do  think  that  criminals 
who  so  far  offend  against  society  as  to  take  human  life  should  thus  be  made 
to  make  some  amends  to  that  society  whose  moral  principles  they  have  vio- 
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lated.  I  do  trust  that  our  legislators  may  find  some  means  to  solve  this  problem. 
We  must  remember  that  Consumption  destroys  one-sixth  part  of  the  human 
species,  and  that  it,  in  conjunction  with  Syphilis,  is  more  likely  than  any 
disease  eventually  to  destroy  the  human  race  ;  so  that  no  effort  should 
be  spared  to  prevent  its  spreading.  On  the  Continent  they  have  statistics  to 
show  what  a  fearful  malady  it  is.  If  we  knew  fully  the  effect  of  Tuber¬ 
culosis  we  should  pronounce  it  to  be  a  more  serious  matter  than  the  lung 
plague.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  number  of  cattle  attacked  with 
this  disease  in  one  province  of  France  was  estimated  to  be  one  in  ten  ;  and 
Wolff  admits  a  proportion  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  a  district  in  Saxony.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  serious  features  in  connection  with  this  disease  is  that, 
the  higher  we  breed  our  animals  the  more  subject  they  are  to  it,  and  I  am 
afraid  the  result  will  be  disastrous  unless  the  matter  is  taken  up  by  breeders, 
who  should  have  their  attention  drawn  to  the  necessity  for  having  their 
cattle  examined  before  breeding  from  them.  In  the  bovine  species  the 
malady  is  rarely  present  in  an  acute  form.  This  is  a  most  dangerous  feature, 
because  an  animal  may  appear  to  be  in  excellent  health,  give  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  milk,  and  show  no  symptoms  of  being  affected  with  Tuberculosis 
until  the  disease  has  reached  an  advanced  stage,  and  it  is  not  until  then  that 
the  veterinarian  is  called  in,  even  if  his  advice  is  sought  at  all.  I  am  afraid 
that  very  few — even  of  the  most  advanced — cases  find  their  way  to  the 
knacker,  but  go  to  the  butcher’s  stall  instead.  In  this  country  the  slaughter 
of  cattle  and  the  inspection  of  meat  are  in  an  extremely  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
dition.  The  dairies  in  many  towns  are  a  disgrace  to  us,  as  are  also  the 
slaughter-houses.  In  London,  I  believe,  there  are  some  hundreds  of 
private  slaughter-houses.  Although  there  is  an  inspection,  still  it  is 
of  the  most  unsatisfactory  character.  An  inspector  is  allotted  to  a 
district,  in  which  there  may  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  slaughter-houses,  and 
anything  more  abominable  than  the  condition  of  these  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
ceived.  The  filth  is  extreme,  and  such  unsanitary  conditions  in  a  city 
closely  packed  with  human  beings  as  London  is,  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
Corporation.  Until  we  have  our  dairies  and  slaughter-houses  inspected 
by  skilled  and  competent  men,  and  have  our  meat  supply  under  proper  con¬ 
trol,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  say  that  the  public  is  secure  against  the  invasion 
of  contagious  diseases,  due  to  infectious  flesh.  This  is  a  question  which 
must  be  brought  before  the  public  again  and  again  until  measures  are  adopted 
for  effecting  a  reform.  It  is  shocking  that  the  poor  people  of  our  large  towns 
should  be  exposed  to  this  danger  because  the  carcases  of  diseased 
animals  are  sold  for  human  food.  They  are  more  likely  to  be  affected  by 
diseased  food,  and  should,  therefore,  be  more  protected  than  the  wealthy 
classes.  We  may  well  fancy  that  the  great  mortality  which  exists 
amongst  the  children  of  the  poor  can  be  to  a  large  extent  due  to 
consuming  the  milk  of  cows  suffering  from  Tuberculosis.  I  am  over¬ 
stepping  my  limits  in  the  matter  of  time,  but  I  wish  to  throw  out  a  few 
hints  for  discussion,  and  looking  at  Tuberculosis  as  we  know  it  to  be,  under¬ 
standing  its  infectiousness  and  transmissibility,  and  knowing  the  certain  fact 
that  it  is  inoculable,  I  think  that  it  should  at  once  be  taken  under  legislative 
control,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  done  is  easily  prescribed. 
Place  Tuberculosis  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  :  have 
animals  suffering  from  it  destroyed  ;  give  owners  compensation,  as  is  done 
in  the  case  of  Pleuro-pneumonia.  That  the  disease  is  hereditary  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  this  will  doubtless  account  for  its  presence  in  young  animals. 
I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  draw  forth  discussion,  and  I  trust  that  you  will 
be  ready  to  lay  your  views  before  the  Privy  Council. 

Lord  Denman  :  I  must  confess  to  feeling  the  greatest  interest  in  this 
question.  No  one  has  more  earnest  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  veterinary 
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art  than  myself,  especially  as  I  enjoyed  for  so  many  years  the  friendship  of 
such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Field  and  Professor  Spooner.  I  may  say  that  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale  told  me  that  he  had  lost  300  lambs  from  drinking  the 
milk  of  a  diseased  cow,  and  I  heard  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  rubbed 
against  by  a  cow  suffering  from  the  malady,  and  on  going  to  milk  another 
cow,  evidently  transmitted  the  complaint,  for  the  latter  animal  was  attacked 
with  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  regulations  of  the  Privy  Council  should  in¬ 
clude  the  utmost  isolation,  and  that  infected  areas  should  be  defined  by 
miles.  I  am  quite  certain  that  many  fat  animals  spread  the  disease,  although 
they  are  condemned  to  be  slaughtered  at  once.  The  Privy  Council  are 
bestowing  the  utmost  attention  upon  the  subject,  and  having  capable  vete¬ 
rinary  advisers,  I  trust  we  shall  see  the  great  principle  of  prevention  spread 
through  the  country. 

Mr.  Cope  :  I  have  ventured  to  address  you  at  this  early  period  of  the 
debate  with  the  object  of  suggesting  that  it  would  be  most  convenient  if  we 
were  to  confine  our  remarks  to  practical  points  in  connection  with  this  most 
important  subject,  rather  than  to  consider  its  scientific  aspects,  which  are  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  distinguished  men,  more  capable  of  carrying  out 
investigations.  I  have  read  this  paper  of  Mr.  Cox’s,  and  the  resolutions  to 
be  placed  before  the  Congress  to  take  place  at  Brussels.  I  think  we  might 
divide  this  subject  into  two  heads — first,  what  measures  can  be  taken  in 
order  to  suppress  this  disease  amongst  animals  ;  and,  secondly,  what  steps 
shall  be  taken  to  prevent  its  transmission  from  animals  to  human  beings.  I 
hold  that  the  first  is  especially  a  subject  which  comes  within  the  province  of 
the  veterinary  profession.  If  we  cannot  exactly  say  the  same  of  the  second, 
still  it  is  evident  that  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect  from  us  an  expression 
of  our  views  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  the  transmission  of  the  disease 
from  animals  to  man.  The  department  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
belong  is  to  be  called  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  trust  that  this 
name  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  veterinary  profession.  It  is  an 
indication  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  having  had  in  view  the  benefits 
which  have  been  obtained  from  the  formation  of  the  Veterinary  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council,  are  willing  to  extend  the  operation  of  that  Department 
to  the  benefit  of  the  British  public.  On  referring  to  the  resolutions  which 
Mr.  Fleming  proposes  to  put  at  the  International  Congress,  I  see  that  he 
proposes  that  this  disease  should  be  included  in  the  list  of  contagious 
maladies.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  that  such  a  course  of  action  was  taken. 
But  before  we  take  such  a  step  as  this  it  is  well  that  we  should  thoroughly 
consider  the  subject.  Have  we  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  this  malady 
is  transmitted  from  animal  to  animal  in  the  same  manner  as  Foot-and-mouth 
Disease  and  others  mentioned  in  the  Acts  ?  I  have  examined  all  the  laws  in 
force  on  these  subjects  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  in  no  country  has  any 
action  been  taken  by  the  Legislature  for  suppressing  this  disease  among 
animals.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  veterinarians  in  those  countries  who 
advise  their  various  Governments  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  decision  re¬ 
specting  the  lawrs  which  regulate  the  spread  of  this  disease,  whether  it  is 
simply  hereditary,  or  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  the  breath,  or  in  any 
other  way.  The  next  resolution  proposed  to  be  put  at  the  Brussels  Congress 
is  this  :  u  That  owners  should  be  compelled  to  report  to  the  authorities  the 
occurrence  of  this  malady  amongst  their  stock.”  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  only  means  by  which  any  disease  can  be  effectually  dealt 
with,  but  I  very  much  fear  that  in  this  matter  we  shall  receive  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  opposition  from  owners  of  pedigree  stock.  It  is  well  known  to  many 
of  us,  that  some  of  the  herds  of  high-bred  shorthorns  are  literally  reeking 
with  this  disease.  Yet  many  of  these  animals  are  of  such  value,  that  it 
would  be  almost  absurd  to  expect  their  owners  to  give  notice  of  the  existence 
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of  the  malady,  as  it  might  mean  little  short  of  ruin  to  them.  With  regard- 
to  the  third  point  :  “  That  all  diseased,  or  suspected  animals,  should  be 
destroyed  under  Government  supervision,”  I  think  that  this  should  be 
done.  I  know  of  nothing  more  monstrous,  than  to  allow  obviously  affected 
animals  to  be  sold  for  human  food,  and  yet  those  who  visit  our  large  markets 
know  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  them  to  be  sold  to  small 
butchers,  and  cut  up  for  sausages.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  com¬ 
pensation,  this  could  easily  be  met  in  the  same  manner  as  compensation  is 
dealt  with  in  the  case  of  other  diseases.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable*, 
than  that  the  inspection  of  dairies  should  be  carried  out.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  the  subjects  I  have  just  enumerated,  I  think  it  is  most 
necessary  that  this  meeting  should  give  an  expression  of  its  views  in  a 
tangible  form.  This  will  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  the  authorities  in> 
establishing  some  basis  for  legislation.  The  next  subject  is,  the  transmissibility 
of  this  disease  from  animals  to  the  human  species.  You,  Mr.  President, 
are  well  aware  that  recently  a  discussion  has  taken  place  in  Paris  on  this 
point,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  M.  Bouley  that  this  disease  is  not  only 
found  to  exist  in  the  lung,  but  also  in  the  muscular  structure.  Now,  instead 
of,  as  has  been  suggested,  allowing  certain  portions  of  an  affected  carcase 
to  be  consumed  as  human  food,  I  think  it  would  be  more  consistent  to  lay 
down  a  rule  that,  if  an  animal  should  be  found  to  be  affected  with  Tuber- 
culosis ,  no  fart  of  its  carcase  should  be  so  consumed.  I  will  not  detain 
you  longer,  gentlemen,  but  holding,  as  I  do,  a  position  under  that  department 
of  the  Government  which  has  for  its  functions  the  suppression  of  the  different 
diseases  of  animals,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  present  here,  to  hear  am 
expression  of  your  views. 

Mr.  Olver  :  I  had  no  intention  of  speaking  on  this  subject,  and  should 
not  have  done  so  had  not  the  country  members  been  asked  to  give  their 
experience  with  regard  to  this  disease,  and  its  prevalence  in  their  districts. 
In  my  district — the  Midlands — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  animals  there  are  affected  with  Tuberculosis,  and  that 
diseased  meat  is  almost  daily  being  carried  into  the  large  towns.  As  to  the 
cause  of  the  malady,  I  think  it  may  often  be  traced  to  sewage  matter.  In 
my  district  a  small  river,  full  of  sewage,  happens  to  run  through  a  fertile 
valley.  This  river  is  frequently  flooded,  and  the  sewage  matter  deposited 
upon  the  herbage  around  ;  and  there,  more  than  anywhere  else,  I  find  Tuber¬ 
culosis.  In  one  dairy  in  that  neighbourhood  four,  five,  or  six  beasts  have  to  be 
slaughtered  annually.  Some  years  ago,  I  made  several  post-mo?'tem  exami¬ 
nations  of  beasts  that  had  grazed  on  this  land,  and  in  one  case  in  particular 
the  mammary  gland  was  found  to  be  full  of  tubercles.  This  cow  had  been 
regularly  supplying  milk  to  a  large  town.  I  think  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Tuberculosis  is  transmissible  from  the  bovine  to  the  human  species,  and, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous — especially  to  the  infantile  population — - 
than  tuberculous  milk.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  hereditary 
nature  of  the  disease.  I  think  the  inspection  of  dairies  is  of  very  great 
importance.  I  annually  inspect  200  dairies.  I  see  that  they  are  properly 
drained  and  ventilated,  but  have  no  power  over  the  animals,  or  I  should  often, 
order  the  removal  of  those  affected  with  Tuberculosis.  The  nearer  we  get 
to  thickly  populated  districts  the  more  diseased  animals  we  find.  I  quite' 
agree  that  no  part  of  their  carcases  should  be  used  for  food.  Mr.  Cox  men¬ 
tioned  two.  or  three  cases  where  people  have  died  from  using  the  milk  of 
tuberculous  animals.  I  may  say  that  I  have  known  about  the  same  number.. 
It  is  hard  to  say  positively  that  the  milk  killed  them,  but  it  looked  very  much 
like  it. 

Captain  Russell  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  endorsing  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  Tuberculosis  in  cattle.  I  have  many  oppor- 
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tunities  of  coming  across  this  disease.  In  Lincolnshire  it  prevails  to  a  very 
large  extent.  I  have  frequently  observed  that,  if  a  beast  affected  with  the 
disease  has  been  removed  from  a  shed  and  another  placed  therein,  afterwards 
it  has  become  affected.  I  have  made  post-mortem  examination  of  young 
calves  a  few  weeks  old,  and  found  that  Tuberculosis  was  present,  and  I  believe 
that  in  Lincolnshire  nine-tenths  of  the  so-called  wasters  are  affected  with 
this  disease.  I  cannot  at  present  endorse  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Olver  as  to 
sewage  being  a  means  of  spreading  the  disease.  We  have  a  sewage-farm  at 
Grantham,  but  it  has  only  been  established  about  three  years.  My  experience 
is  that  Tuberculosis  terminates  the  career  of  very  many  old  dairy  cows.  The 
inspection  in  Lincolnshire  is  carried  out  by  the  police,  and  if  they  are  in 
doubt  the  veterinary  inspector  is  called  in.  I  have  known  infants  to  die 
from  drinking  the  milk  of  cows  affected  with  Tuberculosis,  and  have  also 
known  cases  where  children  have  been  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  which  has . 
ceased  when  the  milk  was  changed. 

Professor  Walley  :  This  subject  of  Tuberculosis  is  one  which  has  en¬ 
gaged  my  attention  for  a  very  long  period.  About  twelve  years  ago  I  called 
the  attention  of  the  Scottish  Metropolitan  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
to  the  very  serious  nature  of  this  malady,  and  you  will  remember  that  I  have 
written  a  book  on  the  matter.  Since  that  time  I  have  brought  it  forward  at 
a  meeting  of  the  North  of  England  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  so  that 
I  can  in  a  certain  sense  claim  a  propriety  in  drawing  attention  to  points  , 
connected  with  the  disease.  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  point  out  the  re¬ 
markable  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  veterinary  profession 
within  the  past  twelve  or  fourteen  years  to  bring  this  subject  before  the 
public,  and  more  particularly  before  the  scientific  world,  it  has  been  put 
aside.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  consider  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact, 
that  the  medical  profession  is  always  slow  to  take  anything  in  hand  which  is 
suggested  by  us.  Had  they  in  years  gone  by  acted  upon  hints  which  we 
gave,  this  matter  would,  I  believe,  be  now  in  a  different  position  to  what  it 
is.  This  subject  overlaps  and  intertwines  to  a  certain  extent  the  paper  for 
discussion  this  afternoon.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  it  should  be  so,  as  it 
will  clear  the  ground  for  the  resolution  to  be  brought  forward.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  there  are  several  points  in  connection  with  this  malady  which  I  think 
of  paramount  importance,  not  only  to  the  profession,  but  to  the  whole  human 
race.  We  little  thought  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  that  this  disease  would 
to-day  be  shown  to  be  due  to  a  bacillus.  I  do  not  myself  put  this  bacillus 
so  prominently  forward  as  some  people.  I  look  upon  these  little  organisms 
perhaps  in  a  different  light  to  most  people,  although  I  should  not  like  you  to 
think  that  I  do  not  believe  in  such  things.  I  think  in  trying  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  a  disease  like  this,  we  should  deal  with  material 
things.  You  cannot  attack  these  organisms  and  prevent  the  malady,, 
but  you  can  take  away  the  sources  which  give  rise  to  it.  Another 
matter,  drawn  attention  to  in  Mr.  Cox’s  paper  and  in  the  meeting  this  morning,, 
is  the  identity  between  human  and  animal  Tuberculosis.  I  think  this  subject 
should  be  pretty  well  set  at  rest  by  what  information  has  been  collected  up 
to  the  present.  I  endeavoured  to  explain  my  opinions  with  reference  to  it  in 
the  paper  read  before  the  Scottish  Medical  Association.  I  think  it  is. 
identical.  Mr.  Cox  makes  the  following  remark  on  page  6  of  his  paper  : — 

“  These  growths,  when  presenting  a  pedunculated  appearance,  form  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  bovine  Tuberculosis,  and  it  is  the  want  of 
additional  proof  of  a  morphological  identity  which  creates  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  human  and  bovine  phases.”  I  think  that  the  mere  physical 
difference  is  no  proof  of  a  want  of  morphological  identity.  I  am  glad  that 
the  question  of  sewage  has  been  noticed.  Assuming  that  Tuberculosis  is  due 
to  a  germ,  is  there  anything  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  that  germ  being; 
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carried  through  the  medium  of  sewage  ?  It  may  be  rather  a  far-fetched  idea, 
but  we  know  the  wonderful  vitality  of  these  germs.  If  this  theory  be  correct, 
it  points  to  the  necessity  for  more  careful  dealing  with  sewage  matter.  In 
Mr.  Olvers  district  it  appears  that  the  animals  are  allowed  to  graze  on  the 
sewage  lands.  In  other  districts — notably  in  Edinburgh — the  sewage  is 
discharged  on  the  grass  at  certain  periods.  The  grass  is  mown  and  carried 
off,  and  the  sewage  is  not  put  on  the  land  within  a  certain  period  of  the  time 
when  the  grass  is  cut ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  put  on  immediately  the  first  crop 
is  removed,  and  no  more  until  after  the  second  crop  is  carried.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Olver  lays  a  little  too  much  stress  upon  the  subject  of  sewage,  and 
does  not  give  quite  enough  notice  to  the  possibility  of  these  animals  he 
alluded  to  having  contracted  the  disease  by  contagion.  Mr.  Cox  again,  on 
page  5  of  his  paper,  alludes  to  the  question  of  different  breeds  of  animals. 
He  says,  “  There  are,  however,  certain  families  which  evince  a  greater 
liability  than  others.”  You  may  have  noticed  some  time  ago  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  Ayrshire  cattle  introduced  the  disease  into  Sweden  and 
Norway.  Ayrshire  cattle  are  dairy  animals,  and  are  not  so  frequently  affected 
with  the  malady  as  many  others.  Some  years  age  I  had  a  student  from 
Sweden  who  told  me  that  they  never  introduced  Ayrshire  cattle  into  Sweden 
without  their  exhibiting  Tuberculosis,  and  he  attributed  it  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  climate.  He  said  that  herd  after  herd  had  been  swept  away 
by  the  disease  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  I  have  never  found  the  malady 
to  be  so  common  in  Edinburgh  as  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  Continent.  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Cope,  that  we  should  consider  practical  matters  with  reference 
to  the  prevention  of  the  disease.  I  have  urged  upon  my  professional  brethren 
the  necessity  for  combining  together  in  our  efforts  to  get  the  Privy  Council  to 
grapple  with  this  disease.  Until  this  is  done  it  will  be  a  source  of  danger  to 
the  whole  human  race,  and  of  loss  to  those  whose  livelihood  is  dependent 
upon  their  cattle.  I  presume  that  any  of  the  propositions  you  have  put  here 
may  be  voted  upon  in  this  room.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cope  that  the  owner  of  a 
valuable  herd  of  shorthorns  would  hesitate  before  reporting  an  outbreak  of 
disease.  The  question  is,  Should  the  few  be  considered  when  you  have  to  deal 
with  many?  Is  there  to  be  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor? 
Y ou  deal  with  F oot-and-  mouth  Disease,  Cattle  Plague,  Sheep  Pox,  etc.,  and  why 
not  do  so  with  this  ?  There  is  also  a  proposition  about  the  infected  parts  of 
carcases.  At  one  time  I  had  some  doubt  about  condemning  the  carcase  of  an 
animal  with  only  a  few  tuberculous  nodules.  You  may  examine  a  great 
many  carcases  without  finding  evidence  of  muscular  Tuberculosis,.  The 
only  condition  in  which  I  have  found  it  has  been  in  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  etc.  But  we  alter  our  opinions.  I  must  confess  that  I  now  hold 
that  every  particle  of  the  carcase  of  an  animal  which  has  suffered  from 
Tuberculosis  should  be  condemned.  I  go  further  and  say  that  the  examin¬ 
ations  should  be  made  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  not  left  to  uninstructed 
meat  inspectors.  Why  should  we  for  the  sake  of  a  few  carcases,  run  the 
risk  of  propagating  a  disease  like  this  ?  The  fifth  proposal  says,  “  The  milk 
of  infected  cattle  should  not  be  consumed,  or  if  it  must,  it  ought  first  to  be 
boiled.”  If  the  milk  ought  to  be  destroyed,  why  boil  it?  You  have  no  proof 
that  you  destroy  the  virus.  Seeing  that  we  often  have  to  deal  with  Tuber¬ 
culosis  of  the  udder  itself,  and  that  the  disease  is  propagated  to  calves  by  the 
ingestion  of  milk,  I  say  that  the  milk  should  be  destroyed.  Besides,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  this  proposition  if  you  condemn  the  animals  themselves. 
I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Legislature  does  not  cause  all  dairies  to  be  placed 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  veterinary  surgeons.  If  I  find  an 
animal  which  I  believe  to  be  the  subject  of  Tuberculosis,  I  can  only  advise 
the  owner  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  can  do  no  more  unless  he  sells  the  milk  ; 
then  I  can  prosecute  him  for  selling  diseased  milk.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
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the  outcome  of  this  meeting  will  be  to  impress  upon  the  Legislature,  as  far  as 
we  can,  the  importance  of  dealing  with  the  matter.  I  will  notice  one  or  two 
other  points  in  connection  with  Mr.  Cox’s  paper.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  bacilli  die  from  want  of  air  when  the  oxygen  is  not  carried  to  them. 
On  page  4  Mr.  Cox  uses  the  term  “  Vomicae ; ”  I  think  this  should  not  be  so, 
because  it  signifies  “to  spit  up.”  Then  in  page  7  he  quotes  from  your  own 
work,  “  That  the  tubercular  matter  in  the  lungs  appears  to  be  deposited  in 
the  cortical  or  peripheral  portion,  and  always  in  the  sub-pleural  and  inter¬ 
lobular  connective  tissue.  ”  It  is  not  so  deposited  in  every  instance.  Then 
he  says  “  Intrinsically,  tubercles  appear  to  be  destitute  of  afferent  and 
efferent  vessels,  deriving  their  support  from  the  vascular  network  of  the  peri¬ 
pheral  portion.”  The  tubercle  in  its  early  stage  has  support  from  its  own 
bacilli,  but  these  bacilli  are  destroyed,  and  subsequently  the  tubercle  gets  no 
support  whatever  ;  it  simply  lies  there  as  an  inert  mass.  I  will  not  now  say 
more,  except  that  I  do  hope  that  the  outcome  of  this  meeting  will  be,  that 
this  subject  will  be  forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  Legislature. 

(To  be  continued, .) 


House  of  Commons ,  July  5th. 

Cavalry  Horses. 

Colonel  O’Beirne  asked  the  Secretary  for  War  whether  any  orders  had 
yet  been  issued  to  cavalry  regiments  stationed  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  cast 
horses  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  pronounced  unfit  for  service  ;  whether 
it  wras  a  fact  that  several  cavalry  regiments  are  at  present  ineffective  on 
account  of  the  number  of  aged  and  useless  horses  in  the  ranks  ;  and  if  any 
and  what  portion  of  the  ,£40,000  voted  under  Vote  1,  Army  Estimates,  for 
the  purchase  of  cavalry  remounts,  had  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  aged 
and  worn-out  horses. 

Mr.  Brand. — Under  the  Queen’s  Regulations,  horses  of  fifteen  years 
and  upwards  may  be  brought  forward  for  casting  at  the  annual  inspection. 
Horses  declared  unfit  for  the  service  may  be  cast  at  any  age.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  any  regiment  is  ineffective  on  account  of  the  number  of  aged  and 
useless  horses  in  it ;  but  there  are  always  in  every  regiment  at  home  some 
horses  too  young  and  some  too  old  for  active  service,  which,  if  the  regiment 
took  the  field,  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  transfers  from  other  corps. 
Aged  and  worn-out  horses  are  never  bought  for  remounts. 

House  of  Commons.  July  10th. 

IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Chaplin  moved,  “That  this  House  desires  to  urge  on  her  Majesty’s 
Government  the  importance  of  taking  effectual  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  of 
opinion  that,  while  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  adequate  restrictions, 
under  the  powers  vested  in  the  Privy  Council,  should  be  imposed  on  the 
movements  and  transit  of  cattle  at  home,  it  is  even  more  important,  with  a 
view  to  its  permanent  extinction,  that  the  landing  of  foreign  live  animals 
should  not  be  permitted  in  future  from  any  countries  as  to  which  the  Privy 
Council  are  not  satisfied  that  the  laws  thereof  relating  to  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  animals,  and  to  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  or 
spreading  of  disease,  and  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  animals  therein^ 
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•are  such  as  to  afford  reasonable  security  against  the  importation  therefrom  of 
animals  which  are  diseased.”  The  contentions,  the  hon.  member  said,  with 
which  he  supported  this  motion  were  (i)  that  the  whole  of  the  losses  which 
’had  been  incurred  from  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  since  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1880,  must  be  traced  directly  to  the  landing  of  foreign  animals  in 
England  from  countries  which  were,  or  had  been,  infected  with  that  disease  ; 
'(2)  that  as  long  as  that  importation  from  infected  countries  was  permitted 
to  continue,  this  country  could  never  hope  to  be  free  from  that  disease  in 
future  ;  (3)  that  it  was  the  duty  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  to  take  what¬ 
ever  steps  might  be  within  their  power  to  effectually  eradicate  it  from  this 
country — in  other  words,  to  enforce  adequate  domestic  restrictions  on  the 
transit  and  removal  of  stock  in  this  country,  in  order  to  stamp  the  disease 
out  as  it  was  stamped  out  before — and  to  prohibit  the  landing  of  foreign 
animals  from  any  country  whatever  affected  with  the  disease,  so  as  to  prevent 
its  re-introduction  from  abroad  ;  and"(4)  that  in  taking  this  course  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  actingfor  the  best  interests,  not  only  of  the  producers,  but  also  of 
the  consumers,  of  meat  in  this  country  (hear,  hear).  It  was  only  upon  the 
importation  of  animals  from  infected  countries  that  he  desired  to  place  any 
restriction  whatever.  There  would  still  be  perfect  freedom  of  import  from 
countries  where  the  conditions  were  such  as  to  satisfy  the  Privy  Council  that 
there  was  reasonable  security  against  the  importation  of  disease.  Those 
countries  were  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  British  North  America. 
The  motion,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  interfere  with  the  foreign  imports  to 
the  value  of  some  ^6,400,000,  which,  after  all,  was  but  a  trifling  proportion 
of  the  gross  value  of  the  meat  annually  consumed  in  this  country  (hear,  hear). 
The  annual  consumption  of  home-grown  meat  amounted  to  11,075,000  tons. 
Then,  with  regard  to  meat  imported  alive,  that  amounted  to  105,000  tons  ;  the 
meat  imported  dead  amounted  to  204,000  tons  ;  andthe  whole  annual  consump¬ 
tion  of  meat  in  this  country  amounted  to  14,857,002  tons.  As  far  as  he  had 
been  able  to  arrive  at  it,  he  believed  that  that  estimate  would  be  found  to  be 
approximately  correct.  F rom  the  total  amount  of  live  meat  imported — which 
he  put  at  105,000  tons — must  be  deducted  the  weight  of  meat  coming 
from  clean  countries — Norway,'  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  British  North 
America — and,  according  to  the  calculation  he  had  made,  that  weight  would 
amount  in  1882  to  45,000  tons.  If  that  was  so,  that  would  reduce  the 
amount  which  his  motion  would  interfere  with  from  105,000  tons  to 
something  like  60,000  tons.  But  60,000  tons  represent  not  more 
than  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  annual  consumption  of  meat  in 
the  country  (cheers).  That  was  literally  all  he  would  propose  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  by  his  motion.  What  was  the  character  and  extent  of  the  loss  which 
had  been  thus  sustained  since  1880?  It  was  the  fact  that  since  September, 
1880,  there  had  been  little  short  of  12,000  different  outbreaks  of  Foot-and- 
mouth  Disease  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  number  of  animals 
attacked  must  have  amounted  to  several  hundreds  of  thousands.  That  was 
his  first  proposition,  and  his  second  was  that  as  long  as  this  importation  from 
infected  countries  was  permitted  we  never  could  hope  to  be  free  from  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  (cheers).  In  spite  of  all  the  mischief  which  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  first  landing  of  the  diseased  animals  at  Deptford,  there  had  been 
no  fewer  than  307  cargoes  of  diseased  animals  landed  in  various  parts  of  the 
•country  since.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government,  so  far  as  a  Government 
could  do  it,  to  free  us  from  this  state  of  things.  In  his  opinion,  that  could  be 
«done  only  by  taking  measures  which  would  be  sufficient  to  stamp  out  disease 
at  home  and  prevent  its  re-introduction  from  abroad.  When  it  was  stamped 
out  before,  the  farmers  cheerfully  submitted  to  immense  sacrifices  and  losses 
in  the  hope  of  its  final  extinction.  But  we  could  not  expect  them  to  sustain 
similar  sacrifices  again,  and  he  for  one  would  be  no  party  to  the  continuance 
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•of  injurious  restrictions  unless  we  could  give  them  a  most  effectual  guarantee 
against  the  re-introduction  of  disease  into  this  country  (cheers).  In  his  view 
this  could  be  done  by  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  powers  vested  in  the 
Privy  Council  by  the  present  law.  How  had  those  powers  been  exercised  ? 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Privy  Council  had  prohibited  the  landing  of  animals 
from  Austria,  Italy,  Greece,  Russia,  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  and  other 
countries,  from  which  there  was  always  more  or  less  danger  of  importing  the 
Cattle  Plague.  On  the  other  hand,  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
British  North  America,  not  only  did  the  Privy  Council  allow  animals  to  be 
landed  alive,  but  so  satisfactory  was  the  general  healthy  condition  of  those 
•  countries,  that  their  cattle  were  exempted  from  compulsory  slaughter  at  the  port. 
Within  the  last  two  months  the  Privy  Council  had  issued  an  order  prohibiting 
the  landing  of  all  live  animals  whatever  from  France — he  presumed  because 
of  the  outbreaks  of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  in  that  country.  All  he  asked  the 
Government  to  do  was  to  go  a  little  further,  and  to  deal  with  all  other  countries 
from  which  there  was  the  least  fear  of  importing  diseases  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  were  dealing  with  France  at  present  (cheers).  If  the 
Government  found  the  law  insufficient,  let  them  amend  it  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  It  was  satisfactory  to  him  to  know  that  the  imports  of  fresh 
meat  into  this  country  for  the  present  half-year  showed  an  increase  of  twenty- 
seven  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  that  the  im  ¬ 
ports  of  live  meat  showed  an  increase  of  nineteen  per  cent.  It  was  still  more 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  this  increase  was  mainly  from  one  of  those  clean 
countries — viz.,  Denmark — with  which  his  proposal  would  not,  in  the  least, 
interfere.  There  were  only  two  sources  to  which  we  could  look  with  any 
•certainty  for  any  large  supply  of  meat  at  reasonable  prices.  One  was  our 
own  production  at  home,  and  the  other  was  the  development  of  a  large  dead- 
meat  trade  with  our  Colonies,  such  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
present  high  prices  of  meat  were  chiefly  due  to  the  greatly  diminished  number 
of  stock  in  this  country,  caused  mainly  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  diseases, 
notably  by  the  Cattle  Plague,  many  years  ago,  from  the  serious  consequences 
of  which  the  farmers  had  never  really  recovered.  He  believed,  however, 
that,  with  an  adequate  security  against  the  re-introduction  of  these  diseases, 
our  own  flocks  and  herds  in  England  would  be  largely  increased.  He 
advocated  the  measure  suggested  in  the  motion,  not  in  the  interest  of  any 
class  or  section  in  particular,  but  because  he  honestly  and  conscientiously 
believed  it  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  at  large  ;  and  believing 
That  he  submitted  this  Resolution  with  confidence  to  the  verdict  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  (Cheers.) 

Colonel  Kingscote,  in  seconding  the  motion,  concurred  in  the  remark  of 
the  mover  that  its  adoption  would  promote  the  benefit  of  the  consumers,  and 
not  that  of  the  agricultural  interest  alone.  Unless  these  diseases  were 
stamped  out  the  breeding  of  cattle  in  this  country  would  be  very  greatly 
discouraged.  In  the  year  1880  the  country  was  almost  free  from  disease, 
but  since  that  time  Deptford  Market  had  become  a  centre  of  contagion  for 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  assured  the  House  that  agricul¬ 
turists  were  sufferers  from  this  disease  much  more  than  statistics  showed. 
He  did  not  think  that  further  legislation  was  necessary,  and  all  that  they 
wanted  was  that  the  Government  should  use  the  power  which  they  pos¬ 
sessed  to  prevent  the  importation  of  cattle  from  countries  where  diseases 
existed.  He  had  been  disappointed  in  the  action  of  the  Government  on 
this  question.  The  Council  of  Agriculture  had,  he  thought,  been  trifling 
with  the  agricultural  interest  (hear,  hear),  and  he  understood  that  it  was 
not  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  but  the  Vice-president  of  the  Council  on 
Education  that  was  to  speak  on  this  motion.  It  was  not  at  all  satisfactory 
^to  be  tossed  about  in  this  way. 
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Mr.  Arnold  moved,  as  an  amendment,  “  That  the  recent  prevalence  of 
Foot-and-mouth  Disease  calls  for  the  continued  and  vigilant  exercise  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  it,  not  only 
with  reference  to  the  movement  of  live  animals  at  home,  but  in  regard  to 
their  importation  from  abroad  ;  but  this  House  does  not  consider  it  neces¬ 
sary,  under  present  circumstances,  to  make  further  provision  by  legislation 
on  the  subject.”  The  effect  of  the  resolution  being  carried  would  be  to  limit 
the  supply  of  foreign  meat  coming  into  this  country,  with  the  consequence 
that  the  price  of  meat  would  be  largely  increased.  He  could  not  imagine 
any  one  desiring  that  the  Privy  Council  should  have  greater  powers  than  it 
possessed  already.  In  spite  of  all  restrictions,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
carriage,  and  in  spite  of  the  improvements  in  preserving  meat,  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  live  animals  was  a  growing  trade.  The  importation  of  live 
animals  was  of  great  consequence  to  the  food  supply  of  this  country, 
and  the  House  must  not  assume  that  if  they  were  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  animals  from  the  countries  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  member  there  would  arise  a  dead-meat  supply  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  large  increase  in  the  price.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the 
price  of  mutton  had  risen  20  per  cent.,  and  therefore  if  the  importation  of 
foreign  cattle  were  interfered  with  they  must  look  for  a  still  further  increase. 
He  considered  the  utmost  care  ought  to  be  exercised  in  the  management  of 
the  markets,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  could  not  be  of  too  severe  and 
stringent  a  character  ;  but  they  could  only  secure  absolute  immunity  from 
disease  at  the  cost  of  an  intolerable  isolation.  It  would  render  contagion 
less  possible,  and  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the  meat  supply  of  this 
vast  population,  if  the  animals  from  abroad  spent  a  few  days  in  better  air 
and  on  better  food  than  could  be  obtained  at  Deptford  Market.  He  thought 
there  might  be  a  more  liberal  importation  of  animals  into  this  country,  but 
he  would  not  have  them  slaughtered  in  populous  places.  He  should  like  to 
see  Deptford  Market  converted  to  other  uses  in  connection  with  the  foreign 
animals  wharf,  and  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  to  remove  the  foreign  animals 
wharf  to  a  place  like  Thames  Haven,  where  it  would  have  100  or  200  acres 
of  land  round  it,  and  every  security  for  sanitary  isolation.  The  producers, 
of  food,  he  trusted,  would  not  think  it  their  interest  to  support  any  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  supply  of  foreign  meat,  but  would  co-operate  in  all  reasonable 
vigilance  to  promote  the  suppression  and  the  extermination  of  disease,  and 
would  have  regard  to  those  wide  and  general  interests  which  directed  and 
controlled  the  action  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Giles  seconded  the  amendment,  but  in  doing  so  he  desired  to  do' 
nothing  to  prejudice  the  agricultural  interests,  or  lessen  the  importation  of 
foreign  animals.  Further  restriction  upon  the  importation  of  animals  would 
imperil  one-seventh  of  our  total  meat  consumption.  If  the  disease  could  be 
stamped  out  in  the  country,  why  could  it  not  be  extinguished  at  the  port  of 
debarkation  ?  Landing-places  should  be  isolated,  and  the  cattle  slaughtered 
before  debarkation.  While  our  population  was  increasing,  the  stock  of  live 
cattle  was  diminishing.  It  had  fallen  from  thirty-six  to  thirty-two 
million  head  in  Scotland  in  1882.  The  masses  of  the  country  ought 
to  understand  that  the  prohibition  asked  for  would  increase  the 
already  high  price  of  meat  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  To  a  proposal 
such  as  that  he  was  sure  they  would  never  willingly  submit  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Barclay  had  a  further  amendment  to  Mr.  Chaplin’s  motion  on  the 
paper  which  the  regulations  of  the  debate  prevented  him  moving.  It  was  to 
the  effect  “  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts  1869  and  1878,  and  especially  as 
to  whether  it  is  possible  to  take  further  steps  for  preventing  the  introduction 
of  contagious  diseases  from  abroad,  without  unduly  interfering  with  the 
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supply  of  food  ;  and  also  whether  the  provisions  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease  can  be  made  more  effective.”  The  hon.  member  remarked  that  even 
if  Mr.  Chaplin’s  motion  were  carried  no  practical  result  would  ensue.  He 
did  not  look  upon  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire  as  one 
which  if  carried  could  lead  to  any  practical  results,  neither  could  he  support 
the  amendment  of  his  hon.  friend,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  consider  that 
existing  legislation  was  by  any  means  perfect.  The  absolute  prohibition  of 
foreign  cattle  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  a  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  after 
full  inquiry,  and  not  a  matter  for  an  abstract  Resolution.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  British  farmer  could  do  without  importations  of  store  cattle  from 
abroad,  for,  while  there  was  no  country  like  ours  for  fattening  stock,  we  could 
not  compete  with  America  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Mundella  said  that  in  carrying  out  the  Cattle  Diseases  Act  he  had 
loyally  supported  Lord  Spencer,  to  whom  its  present  state  of  efficiency  was 
due,  with  the  determination  not  to  shrink  from  any  responsibility  or  unpopu¬ 
larity  that  might  attach  to  him  in  taking  measures,  however  strong,  for 
stamping  out  disease.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  author  of  that  Act,  than 
whom  no  one  could  ha  ve  been  more  determined  to  make  it  a  success,  pub¬ 
licly  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  i6thof  April  last,  that  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  Government  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  check 
disease,  and  that  he  doubted  whether  he  should  have  been  able  to  carry  out 
the  same  severe  restrictions  as  his  successor  had  imposed.  Lord  Carlingford 
had  been  carrying  out  the  Act  on  the  same  lines  as  Lord  Spencer  did.  The 
Act  had  only  been  in  operation  for  four  years,  and  if  it  only  had  time,  it 
would  be  found  to  give  the  maximum  amount  of  security  with  the  minimum 
of  restriction  on  the  supply  of  meat.  The  present  Resolution  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Mid-Lincoln,  and  those  which  he  had  repeatedly  moved  in  the 
House  before,  were  themselves  tributes  to  the  success  of  the  measure.  Foot- 
and-mouth  Disease  had  been  almost  the  only  cattle  disease  which  for  the  last 
three  years  had  been  mentioned  in  the  House.  It  was  not  so  in  1878,  when 
the  Act  was  passed,  and  when  scarcely  anything  was  talked  of  but  Rinderpest 
and  Pleuro-pneumonia,  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  being  treated  as  a  question 
of  secondary  consideration.  Pleuro-pneumonia  was  the  most  fatal  disease, 
and  it  was  mainly  on  account  of  it  that  the  Act  was  passed.  The  number 
of  outbreaks  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  in  1877  was  2007,  and  the  number  of  cattle 
attacked  5330,  whereas  last  year  the  number  of  outbreaks  was  reduced  to 
.409,  and  the  number  of  cattle  attacked  to  1200.  The  amount  of  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  had  been  reduced  75  percent.,  and  there  had  not  been  a  single 
*case  of  Rinderpest,  nor  a  single  case  of  Sheep-rot,  whilst  Foot-and-mouth 
Disease  had  been  greatly  checked  (hear,  hear).  He  thought  the  results 
already  obtained  by  the  Act,  after  four  years’  working,  were  not  insignifi¬ 
cant,  and  it  was  not  fair  to  come  to  the  House  and  attack  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  it  was  necessary,  he  could  quote  letter  after  letter  from  Mr.  Clare 
Sewell  Read,  addressed  to  himself,  thanking  him  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  and  the  courage  he  had  shown  in  standing  by  the  restrictions  when 
they  were  opposed  by  those  sitting  on  his  own  side  of  the  House. 
He  could  not  believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  House  to 
pass  a  resolution  like  this  without  inquiring  how,  wherein,  and  why  the  Act 
had  failed.  But  one  hon.  gentleman  said  it  was  too  late  to  inquire,  and  if 
so,  it  was  certainly  too  late  to  legislate.  (Laughter.)  The  Resolution  was 
exceedingly  plausible,  but  it  meant  total  prohibition.  (No,  no.)  In  the 
exercise  of  the  discretion  vested  in  the  Privy  Council  they  had,  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  prohibited  temporarily  under  schedule,  but  because  they  had 
prohibited  temporarily,  hon.  gentlemen  came  down  and  said,  “You  ought  to 
have  prohibited  universally.”  (No,  no.)  The  effect  of  the  motion  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  producer,  as  it  would  be  to  the  consumer.  With  regard  to 
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the  latter,  he  found  that  in  1882  the  total  imports  from  foreign  countries  of 
sheep  and  swine  amounted  to  1,483,858  ;  but  if  the  motion  were  adopted  no 
less  than  1,169,776  of  that  number  would  be  totally  excluded,  and  these  would 
not  be  poor  or  inferior  cattle,  but  the  fine  fat  animals  from  America.  In 
other  words,  four-fifths  of  the  whole  of  the  foreign  supply  would  disappear  - 
at  once,  and  the  remaining  one-fifth  probably  within  a  month.  After  the 
most  careful  examination,  he  had  ascertained  that  one-sixth  of  the  fresh  meat 
consumed  in  England,  of  which  about  one-tenth  was  fresh  mutton,  came 
from  abroad.  That  was  a  most  moderate  estimate.  The  hon.  gentleman 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  rise  of  2d.  or  3d.  in  the  price  of  meat,  but  that  would 
be  famine  rates  to  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  population.  The  two 
things  which  pressed  most  severely  on  the  working  classes  were  house-rent  and' 
the  price  of  meat.  Thefie  was  no  instance  on  record  where  the  supply  of  an 
article  diminished  by  one-tenth  where  its  price  did  not  rise  by  two  or  three- 
tenths.  In  London  the  supply  of  foreign  cattle  was  Soper  cent,  of  the  whole, 
of  sheep  61  per  cent.,  and  of  swine  94  per  cent.  Experience  in  the  case  of 
Germany  and  Belgium  proved  that  if  they  prohibited  the  importation  of  live 
cattle  a  dead-meat  trade  would  not  arise.  The  hon.  member  said  that  if 
they  only  prohibited  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  they  would  produce  a 
sufficient  supply  at  home.  He  was  assured  by  the  best  judges  that  they 
were  producing  all  that  they  could  at  home.  The  farmer  had  every  induce¬ 
ment  to  put  his  money  in  stock  ;  and  the  falling-off  in  the  production  of  this 
country  was  due,  not  to  Foot-and-mouth  Disease,  but  to  Fluke  and  Liver 
Rot,  consequent  on  the  wet  season  of  1879.  It  would  take  many  years  for 
the  farmers  to  overtake  the  constantly-increasing  demand  of  this  country,, 
and  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  between  forty  and  fifty  millions. 
They  were  adding  every  year  in  Leeds  and  Birmingham  to  their  population, 
and  he  asked  how  they  were  to  feed  them  if  they  stopped  the  importation  of 
foreign  cattle  ?  In  1871  more  animals  had  been -attacked  in  one  month  than 
had  been  attacked  in  the  last  three  years.  That  showed  how  effective  the 
restrictions  had  been.  They  had  had  five  years’  experience  of  the  working;, 
of  the  Act,  the  Privy  Council  had  worked  it  with  the  greatest  vigour  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  House  ;  but  they  could  not  go  beyond  the  law,, 
although  they  were  as  anxious  as  the  hon.  member  who  introduced  this 
resolution  to  do  everything  they  could  to  put  down  disease.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  J.  Howard  contended  that  the  Privy  Council  had  not  acted  with 
sufficient  energy  in  putting  down  the  disease  when  it  first  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  Deptford  Market.  In  prosperous  times  the  agriculturalists  did 
not  feel  the  matter  so  much,  but  in  a  depressed  condition  of  things 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  restrictions  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle.  He  himself  had  suffered  serious  loss  by  disease  amongst  his 
flocks  and  herds,  and  if  hon.  members  had  also  done  so,  perhaps  their 
sympathies  would  have  been  extended  more  than  they  were  at  present  to 
the  struggling  tenant-farmer.  He  denied  that  there  was  any  evidence  to 
show  that  these  diseases  were  indigenous  in  our  native  cattle.  Having 
regard  to  the  dangers  of  these  imported  diseases  to  their  flocks  and  herds,, 
it  behoved  the  members  of  the  House  to  look  calmly  and  deliberately  at  the 
question  how  far  they  were  dependent  for  their  meat  supply  on  foreign 
sources,  and,  more  especially,  how  far  they  were  dependent  for  it  on  infected 
sources,  which  was  a  much  more  serious  matter.  The  average  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat  per  head  of  the  population  was  about  ioolb.,  of  which 
seventy-eight  were  supplied  by  the  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  fifteen 
were  imported  dead  meat,  three  were  from  countries  free  from  disease,  and 
four  from  countries  infected.  The  demand  for  greater  protection  came 
from  Liberal  farmers  as  much  as  from  Tory  farmers  ;  and  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  resisted  that  demand,  they  would  find  it  out  at  the  next  Generali 
Election. 
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Sir  H.  Selwin  IbbetsON  remarked  that  the  Act  of  1878  gave  the  Privy 
Council  power  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  live  animals  from  any  country 
where  there  might  be  disease,  and  this  they  had  already  done  in  the  case  of 
Portugal  and  France.  As  to  the  suggested  injury  to  the  consumers  the 
Report  of  the  Veterinary  Department  for  1881  stated  that  while  there  was  a 
reduction  in  supply  to  the  extent  of  371,992  animals  from  the  restrictions 
imposed,  yet  this  had  no  marked  effect  in  the  price  of  meat.  All  the 
testimony  was  in  favour  of  the  view  that  if  the  importation  of  diseased 
animals  was  restricted  there  would  be  a  large  increase  in  the  dead-meat 
trade.  He  considered  it  a  farce  to  propose  a  Committee  in  July  to  inquire 
into  a  question  which  was  regarded  as  of  immediate  importance  and  ripe 
for  prompt  settlement. 

Mr.  Dodson,  who  rose  amid  cries  of  “  Divide,’5  said  his  hon.  friend  who 
had  just  sat  down  had  said  they  could  not  proceed  with  a  Committee  in 
July  ;  but  if  it  was  too  late  to  proceed  with  a  Committee  in  July,  it  was 
certainly  too  late  to  proceed  to  legislate,  and  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Mid- Lincolnshire  could  be  carried  out  without  legislation.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had,  in  fact,  misconceived  and  misconstrued  the  Resolution  which 
he  had  attempted  to  interrupt.  The  Privy  Council  had  now  power  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  live  animals  from  countries  in  which  there  was 
positive  evidence  of  disease,  but  under  the  Resolution  exactly  the  reverse 
was  the  case.  The  Government  could  not  undertake  to  accept  that 
Resolution,  but  they  would  accept  that  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Salford.  They  would  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee.  (Oh,  oh, 
and  hear,  hear.)  He  would  not  accuse  hon.  gentlemen  who  supported  the 
Resolution  of  seeking  to  re-establish  protection.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  believed 
that  if  ever  the  cry  of  protection  again  reared  its  head  in  this  country,  it 
would  not  be  from  the  agricultural  interest  that  the  cry  would  come.  (Hear, 
hear.)  What  the  farmer  sought  was  protection  against  disease,  and  the 
new  Agricultural  Department  was  using  its  best  powers  to  provide  it. 

Mr.  Chaplin  said  it  was  not  his  view  that  legislation  was  required  to 
carry  out  this  proposal.  All  he  asked  was  that  the  Privy  Council  should 
exercise  the  same  discretion  in  regard  to  other  countries  that  they  were  now 
using  in  regard  to  France  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  reply  of  the  Government  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the  sense  of 
House.  (Cheers.) 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Arnold  having  been  withdrawn, 

Mr.  Barclay  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  a  Select  Committee  be 
appointment  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Acts  of  1869  and  1878,  and 
as  to  the  propriety  of  taking  further  steps  for  preventing  the  introduction 
of  contagious  diseases  from  abroad  without  unduly  interfering  with  the 
supply  of  food. 

The  House  divided — 

For  Mr.  Barclay’s  amendment  ...  192 

Against  . 200 

Majority  against  ...  ...  ...  - 8 

The  result  was  received  with  loud  Opposition  cheers. 

Mr.  Chaplin’s  motion  was  then  put,  and  agreed  to  amid  renewed 
Opposition  cheers. 
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CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS  IN  OPERATIONS. 

On  June  22nd,  at  the  police-court  at  Cheadle,  Staffordshire,  before  C.  Bill, 
Esq.,  and  Capt.  Hyde  Smith,  Mr.  William  Walters,  veterinary  surgeon, 
Checkley,  was  summoned  by  Francis  Leonard,  inspector  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  for  having  cruelly 
treated  a  horse.  Mr.  Richardson,  barrister,  appeared  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  of  Uttoxeter,  for  the  defence.  Mr.  Richardson, 
in  opening  the  case,  said  the  defendant  was  a  veterinary  surgeon  of 
long  standing,  and  the  specific  act  of  cruelty  alleged  against  him  was  pre¬ 
sumably  committed  in  pursuit  of  his  professional  avocation.  He 
proceeded  to  describe  an  operation  which  Mr.  Walters  performed  on  a 
horse  on  the  17th  of  May,  which  he  characterized  as  a  wanton  act  of 
cruelty,  and  said  he  should  show  that  the  act  was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was 
cruel.  It  might  be  said  that  there  was  no  motive  for  the  act  of  cruelty.  The 
only  motive  that  he  could  suggest  was  that  Mr.  Walters  would  have  a  fee  for 
the  operation,  and  he  would  have  to  see  the  animal  from  time  to  time  after¬ 
wards.  The  cruelty  must  be  attributed  to  intense  ignorance,  wanton  cruelty, 
or  a  desire  to  make  out  a  bill. — George  Perry,  Draycot  Arms  Inn,  Draycot, 
stated  that  he  was  owner  of  a  horse  which  on  the  17th  of  May  was  suffering 
from  ring-bone  and  side-bone,  and  it  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Walters,  who- 
said  that  was  what  it  was  suffering  from.  By  Mr.  Walters’s  direction,  witness 
sent  the  horse  to  Fenton’s  blacksmith’s  shop  at  Draycot.  Mr.  Walters  said 
he  was  going  to  operate  upon  it  for  ring-bone  and  side-bone,  which  was  done 
by  Mr.  Walters  and  Fenton  in  the  presence  of  witness.  The  operation  con¬ 
sisted  of  firing  both  fore-legs,  and  drawing  the  sole  of  one  foot.  The  horse 
grunted,  but  Mr.  Walters  said  it  had  a  good  nerve.  Witness  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  and  fined  for  working  the  horse  because  it  was  lame  before  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  performed. — Cross-examined  :  That  lameness  was  the  reason  why 
witness  called  in  Mr.  Walters.  He  had  previously  blistered  the  animal,  but 
it  was  of  no  avail.  A  bar-shoe  had  also  been  put  on  the  horse.  Mr.  Walters 
had  examined  the  horse  two  or  three  times  before  the  operation,  and  said 
that  he  could  do  no  good  without  drawing  the  sole  and  giving  the  horse  a 
month’s  rest.  As  soon  as  the  operation  was  over,  the  horse  began  to  graze  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  It  had  gradually  got  better. — Charles  Perry, 
nephew  of  the  last  witness,  confirmed  the  evidence  of  his  uncle. — William 
Fenton,  blacksmith,  Draycot,  said  that  from  instructions  which  he  received, 
he  pared  the  sole  of  the  horse  thin,  after  which  the  animal  was  fired  ;  then 
the  sole  was  drawn.  Witness  had  seen  the  horse  that  morning,  and  the 
animal  was  much  better,  the  ring-bone  being  nearly  cured.  Cross-examined : 
Witness  had  seen  other  horses  operated  upon  in  a  similar  way,  and  they  had 
done  well  after. — Inspector  Leonard  said  on  the  18th  of  May  he  saw  the 
horse,  when  it  was  in  great  pain,  and  could  not  rest  its  foot  on  the  ground. — 
Police-constable  Thorpe  confirmed  the  statement  of  Mr.  Leonard. — Mr.  R.  C. 
Trigger,  veterinary  surgeon,  Newcastle,  said  he  had  heard  the  evidence  of 
the  previous  witnesses  and  had  seen  the  horse  in  question.  Assuming  that 
horse  on  the  17th  of  May  to  have  been  suffering  from  side-bone  or  ring  bone, 
the  unsoling  of  the  horse  could  not  have  benefited  it  in  any  way  whatever. 
It  was  a  treatment  that  could  not  affect  the  ring-bone  or  the  side -bone  either 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  was  not  recognised  as  a  proper  treatment 
by  any  intelligent  veterinary  surgeon  for  any  disease.  He  doubted  its 
beneficial  effect,  even  in  a  case  of  canker.  It  was  a  horribly  painful  ope¬ 
ration.  It  would  necessitate  two  or  three  months’  rest  and  the  attention 
of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  but  he  would  not  suggest  that  a  veterinary 
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surgeon  would  do  anything  of  the  kind  to  make  up  a  bill. — Mr.  Wilkins  : 
But  Mr.  Richardson  has  suggested  it. — Mr.  Richardson  :  Yes,  I  do  suggest 
it. — Mr.  Trigger,  in  continuation  of  his  examination,  said  he  had  seen  the 
horse  that  day,  and  found  a  small  side-bone  outside  the  off  fore-foot,  and 
the  horse  had  been  lame  in  the  back  tendons.  Supposing  the  previous 
lameness  to  have  been  from  the  contraction  of  the  back  tendons,  the  rest 
itself  would  give  relief.  He  doubted  whether  the  horse  would  ever  be  able 
to  work  on  a  road  again.  The  horse  would  be  in  horrible  pain  for  days  after 
the  drawing  of  the  sole.  If  they  could  imagine  it  necessary  to  unsole  a 
horse,  it  was  so  horribly  painful  that  chloroform  ought  to  have  been  adminis¬ 
tered. — Mr.  Alfred  Hodgkins,  veterinary  surgeon,  Hanley,  said  he  agreed 
with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Trigger.  —  Mr.  George  Fleming,  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  said  the  operation  of  drawing  the 
sole  was  not  one  which  the  profession  recognised  at  all.  It  was  not  one 
that  could  be  productive  of  any  benefit  in  the  case  of  ring-bone,  side-bone, 
or  contracted  tendons.  It  must  have  caused  intense  pain  to  the  animal  for 
a  considerable  period  after  the  operation.  Cruelty  was  the  infliction  of  un¬ 
necessary  pain.  Some  operations  were  necessary,  and  therefore  were  not 
cases  of  cruelty,  because  the  pain  was  inflicted  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
pain,  or  making  the  animal  more  useful ;  but  this  was  a  case  of  cruelty,  be¬ 
cause  the  act  was  unnecessary.  He  had  examined  the  horse  in  question, 
and  noticed  there  was  a  small  side-bone,  but  no  ring-bone.  The  rest  of  the 
past  month  had  materially  assisted  to  improve  the  sprained  tendon,  but  if 
worked  on  a  hard  road  the  animal  would  soon  go  lame  again.  It  was  then 
very  lame,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  never  be  free  from  lame¬ 
ness.  It  had  been  most  cruelly  fired  on  both  fore-legs,  in  addition  to  having 
the  sole  and  frog  torn  off  at  the  same  time. — Mr.  Wilkins,  in  addressing 
the  Bench  for  the  defence,  said  his  client  was  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
respected  and  regarded  as  a  skilled  veterinary  surgeon  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  and  now,  in  his  old  age,  they  were  asked  to  convict  him  of  an  act 
of  wanton  cruelty  for  the  sake  of  a  few  paltry  shillings  which  he  would 
receive  in  fees  for  attending  the  horse  at  and  after  the  operation. — The 
magistrates  thought  Mr.  Wilkins  need  not  trouble  himself  about  that  part 
of  the  case.  They  did  not  think  Mr.  Walters’s  motive  was  merely  to  get 
fees. — Mr.  Wilkins  quoted  the  authority  of  judges  to  show  that  where  pain 
was  caused  by  an  operation  which  was  intended  to  make  an  animal  more 
useful,  the  charge  of  cruelty  did  not  apply.  He  maintained  that  in  this  case 
the  operation  was  skilfully  performed,  the  pain  was  momentary,  and  the 
benefits  were  lasting. — Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  V.  S.,  Manchester,  a  former 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  said  he  was  the 
veterinary  surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals.  He  had  devoted  considerable  attention  to  horses’  feet.  He 
had  seen  the  operation  of  drawing  the  sole,  and  had  performed  it  forty  or 
fifty  times  himself  during  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  the  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  had  stood  by  while  he 
had  done  it.  He  had  originally  a  strong  repugnance  to  it,  but  after  seeing 
the  operation  performed  years  ago,  the  horse  got  up  and  walked  better  than 
before.  He  conceived  it  to  be  beneficial  for  side-bone,  but  not  for  ring¬ 
bone.  The  horse  operated  upon  in  this  case  he  should  say  had  been 
benefited  by  the  operation.  He  believed  that  in  time  the  horse  would  go 
right.  Cross-examined  :  He  had  never  had  a  horse  die  under  the  operation 
or  soon  after  it.  This  horse  had  never  suffered  from  contracted  tendons. 
— Charles  Brown,  farmer,  Park  Hall,  spoke  to  having  had  a  horse  suffering 
from  ring-bone  or  side-bone  drawn  by  Mr.  Walters  and  cured  in  six  weeks. 
Its  value  rose  from  £8  to £20. — Edward  Freeman,  farm  bailiff,  near  Uttoxeter, 
said  he  had  had  a  horse  for  which  he  paid  £8,  which  had  ring-bone.  It  was 
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cured  by  drawing  the  sole  by  Mr.  Walters,  and  he  had  been  offered  ^40  for 
it. — John  Beardmore,  publican,  Tean,  spoke  to  the  successful  drawing  by  Mr. 
Walters,  of  a  horse  belonging  to  him,  suffering  from  ring-bone  or  side-bone. 
— Thomas  Green,  farmer  and  horse-dealer,  said  he  bought  the  horse  from  the 
last  witness  for  ^45  10s.,  and  sold  it  for  ^48.  He  bought  it  back  twelve 
months  after  for  ^58,  and  had  since  sold  it  for  ££>\. — The  Chairman  said  it  was 
a  case  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  magistrates  felt  that  they  could  not  decide 
upon  different  methods  of  treatment,  and  it  appeared  that  veterinary  surgeons 
differed  amongst  themselves  on  this  point.  If  Mr.  Walters  had  had  a  certain 
measure  of  previous  success  in  his  treatment,  and  had  performed  this  parti¬ 
cular  operation  in  the  hope  of  possible  success,  they  thought  they  would  not 
be  justified  in  convicting  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  say  that  the  pain 
which  was  inflicted  on  the  animal  was  such  as  to  show  that  drawing  the  sole 
should  only  be  adopted  as  a  last  resort,  and  he  personally  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  ether  spray  or  some  such  deadening  influence  would  very  much 
minimise  the  pain.  For  these  reasons  they  could  not  convict  in  this  case.— 
The  magistrates  made  no  order  with  regard  to  costs,  as  they  felt  that  it  was  a 
case  which  required  investigation. 


HORSE  WARRANTY  CASES. 

At  the  Hull  County  Court,  on  June  21st,  before  F.  A.  Bedweil,  Esq.,  Judge, 
two  interesting  horse  warranty  cases  came  on  for  hearing.  The  first  was 
that  of  Martin  v.  Stather.  This  case  was  heard  before  a  special  jury. — Mr. 
I^averack  was  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Woodhouse  for  the  defendant. — 
Mr.  Laverack,  in  opening,  said  the  action  was  brought  to  recover  ^21  7s.  6d. 
for  breach  of  warranty  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  a  chestnut  mare.  The 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Martin,  was  stationmaster  at  Staddlethorpe,  near  Hull,  and  the 
defendant,  Mr.  Stather,  was  a  farmer  at  North  Cave.  The  parties  had  known 
each  other  for  some  time  before  this  particular  transaction  took  place.  Mr. 
Stather  had  a  chestnut  mare,  which  he  had  bred  himself,  and  on  the  26th 
February  last  Mr.  Martin,  who  wanted  a  horse,  went  over  to  Mr.  Stather’s 
farm  and  saw  the  mare.  Some  conversation  took  place,  and  at  that  time 
^50  was  asked  fpr  the  mare,  saying  that  she  was  three  years  old,  was  per¬ 
fectly  sound,  and  a  good  mare,  expressions  which,  his  Honour  would  tell  the 
jury,  were  a  warranty  of  her  soundness.  If  a  man  made  a  statement  which 
amounted  to  an  assurance  that  an  animal  was  sound,  and  if,  acting  on  that 
assurance,  the  animal  was  bought,  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  was  a 
warranty,  and  if  there  was  any  breach  of  it,  the  buyer  was  entitled  to  recover 
for  that  breach.  Proceeding,  he  said  that  the  final  result  of  the  bargaining 
was  that  Mr.  Martin  bought  the  mare  for  ^48  on  the  27th  February.  She 
was  delivered  on  the  28th,  and  two  or  three  days  afterwards  Mr.  Martin 
observed  a  very  peculiar  action  about  her  hind  legs,  and  discovered  that  she 
was  string-halt.  He  had  her  examined  by  Mr.  Sowerby,  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon,  who  gave  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  she  had  string-halt  in  both 
hind  legs,  and  was  unsound.  String-halt  was  incurable,  and  no  doubt  con¬ 
stituted  unsoundness.  Mr.  Martin  subsequently  saw  the  defendant,  and 
asked  that  his  money  should  be  returned.  Stather  said  he  would  go  over  to 
Staddlethorpe  and  see  the  mare,  but  on  the  following  day  Mr.  Martin  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  him,  saying  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  take  the  mare  back, 
and  contending  that  she  was  quite  sound  when  delivered.  Plaintiff  replied  that 
he  should  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  solicitor,  and  the  usual  course 
in  these  cases  was  then  adopted.  The  mare  was  sold  by  auction  for  ^35  14s., 
the  net  amount  received  after  all  expenses  had  been  paid  being  £$o  19s.  6d. 
The  difference  between  that  and  some  other  expenses  and  ^48  was  ^21  7s.  6d.} 
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which  the  plaintiff  now  claimed. — The  plaintiff  then  gave  evidence  bearing  out 
the  above  facts. — Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Woodhouse  :  He  first  saw  the  mare 
six  weeks  before  he  bought  her,  and  took  a  fancy  to  her.  He  was  pleased 
with  his  bargain.  The  affection  was  only  noticeable  when  the  mare  was 
being  turned  round.  When  she  walked  straight  it  could  not  be  noticed.  He 
admitted  asking  a  gentleman  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  animal  a  few  days 
after  he  bought  her,  but  that  was  only  in  chaff.  He  knew  the  person  in 
question  did  not  want  to  buy  her.  He  did  say  to  some  one  that  he  would 
not  take  ^10  for  his  bargain,  because  he  was  pleased  with  the  mare.  When 
witness  went  to  defendant  to  complain  of  the  mare,  he  said  it  was  an  ex¬ 
travagant  price  for  an  unsound  animal. — In  reply  to  his  Honour,  plaintiff 
said  both  the  defendant  and  his  son  stated  that  the  horse  was  sound  and 
all  right. — George  Grice,  horsebreaker,  said  he  broke  in  this  horse  for  Mr. 
Stather.  Witness  was  present  on  the  26th.  February,  and  heard  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Mr.  W.  Stather  and  the  plaintiff.— Mr.  Woodhouse  objected 
that  his  client  was  not  bound  by  anything  that  the  defendant’s  son  might 
have  said. — His  Honour  allowed  the  objection. — John  Sharp,  farmer,  saw 
The  mare  when  it  was  delivered  on  the  28th  February.  Witness  noticed 
that  she  had  string-halt  of  the  near  hind  leg.  Cross-examined  :  Remarked 
to  several  people  that  the  mare  had  the  string-halt.  When  the  animal  was 
sold  he  offered  thirty-four  guineas  for  her. — Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  farmer,  Spalding 
Grange,  observed  that  the  mare  had  the  string-halt  before  the  plaintiff  bought 
her.  It  was  not  marked. — John  Sower  by,  veterinary  surgeon,  Hull,  said  he 
was  called  to  see  this  mare  on  the  28th  March.  He  found  her  suffering  from 
"the  string-halt  in  both  hind  legs.  String-halt  constituted  unsoundness,  and 
was  incurable.  Cross-examined  :  String-halt  was  a  nervous  affection,  and 
might  come  on  at  any  time.  Witness  had  known  cases  that  were  hereditary. 
Horses  suffering  from  string-halt  are  serviceably  sound,  but  not  perfectly 
sound  in  a  court  of  law.  Re-examined  :  The  mare  was  dear  at  the  price 
paid  for  her  if  she  had  been  sound,  but  affected  with  string-halt  she  was  not 
worth  nearly  the  money. — Mr.  Woodhouse  said  the  defence  was  an  absolute 
denial  of  the  warranty.  Nothing  whatever  was  said  by  the  defendant  about 
warranting  the  horse,  but,  assuming  that  the  conversation  alleged  had  taken 
place,  in  point  of  law  it  did  not  constitute  a  warranty.  The  defence, 
however,  went  further.  It  would  be  proved  by  witnesses  that  the  mare 
was  sound  at  the  time  of  the  sale. — The  defendant,  examined  by  Mr. 
'Woodhouse,  said  he  saw  the  plaintiff  at  Staddlethorpe  station  on  the 
27th  February.  Plaintiff  seemed  very  anxious  to  buy  the  mare.  Witness, 
in  reply  to  plaintiff,  said,  “  If  you  like  to  have  the  mare  at  the  price 
named  you  can  to-day,  but  I  shall  say  nothing  about  to-morrow.” 
"Not  a  single  word  was  said  by  either  party  about  the  condition  of  the  mare. 
Neither  then  nor  at  any  time  did  he  warrant  the  mare,  and  it  was  not  until  a 
month  after  that  he  heard  any  complaint  about  the  mare.  The  animal  had 
nothing  the  matter  with  her  whatever  when  she  left  his  premises.  If  she 
liad  had  string-halt  witness  would  have  seen  it. — By  Mr.  Laverack  :  It  was 
possible  that  the  mare  had  the  string-halt  when  she  was  sold,  but  it  had 
never  been  observed. — John  Nottingham,  farmer,  Monckton  Wold,  said  he 
bid  ^40  for  this  mare  about  a  week  before  she  was  sold.  Witness  examined 
the  mare  with  a  view  to  buy  her,  but  failed  to  detect  any  sign  of  string-halt. 
Witness  bought  the  mare  by  auction  in  Hull,  and  she  was  now  his  property. 
The  string-halt  affection  in  the  mare  was  not  marked.  It  was  not  perceptible 
when  the  mare  walked  or  trotted — only  when  she  turned. — Defendant’s  groom 
deposed  that  the  mare  was  sound  when  she  was  delivered. — Mr.  James  Free¬ 
man,  veterinary  surgeon,  had  examined  the  mare.  She  was  affected  with 
-slight  string-halt.  It  was  not  perceptible  in  the  mare’s  going.  The  mare 
was  quite  serviceable.  String-halt  was  not  an  organic  disease.  It  was 
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quite  possible  for  a  horse  to  be  sound  one  day  and  have  string-halt  the  next*. 
—Grice,  horse  trainer,  was  called  by  Mr.  Laverack,  with  his  Honour’s  per¬ 
mission.  Witness  said  he  heard  defendant’s  son  tell  the  plaintiff  that  the 
mare  was  sound.  Cross-examined  :  Was  with  the  mare  every  day,  and 
broke  her  in.  Never  noticed  that  she  had  the  string-halt. — His  Honour, 
addressing  the  jury,  said  that  if  the  defendant  did  say  the  mare  was  a  nice, 
quiet,  sound  animal  that  amounted  to  a  warranty — as  clear  a  warranty  as 
was  ever  given.  The  question  whether  the  mare  had  the  string-halt  or  not 
when  it  was  sold  was  extremely  difficult  to  decide.  It  appeared  that  the 
animal  was  all  right  up  to  the  time  of  sale. — The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  his  Honour  gave  judgment  for  the  amount  claimed,  less  £1  3s.  6d.,  the 
veterinary  surgeon’s  charges. — The  verdict  was  for  the  plaintiff — £20  4s. 

The  second  case  was  Whitehead  v.  Jepson. — Mr.  Summers  was  for  the 
plaintiff. — The  circumstances  were  rather  exceptional.  In  the  early  part  of 
April  the  defendant  had  a  blood  mare  for  disposal,  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  W. 
N.  Lewendon,  auctioneer,  to  sell  at  the  George  Hotel-yard.  Writing  to  the 
auctioneer,  the  defendant  said,  “You  may  safely  recommend  the  mare  as 
being  sound  and  a  good  worker,”  adding  that  she  was  a  bit  hot  in  harness. 
After  the  mare  was  sold  the  plaintiff  found  that  the  animal  was  ruptured  in 
her  vagina,  and  she  was  resold  as  a  horse  in  dispute.  The  mare  was  sold  in 
the  first  instance  for  £\6  5s.  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  last  time  for  £7  7 s.  The 
plaintiff  claimed  the  difference,  with  expenses,  amounting  in  all  to  £13.  The 
defence  was  that  the  mare  was  practically  sound,  and  the  blemish  com¬ 
plained  of  did  not  constitute  unsoundness. — Verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for 
^10  1  os. 


DOCKING  HORSES’  TAILS. 

Obey  Henry  Selby,  farrier,  Black  Lion  Yard,  Belgrave  Gate,  Leicester,  was^ 
charged  on  June  23rd  with  ill-treating  a  horse  by  “docking”  its  tail,  and 
Alfred  Jesson,  of  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  was  charged  with  a  similar 
offence  by  having  the  operation  executed. — Mr.  T.  Wright  (instructed  by 
Inspector  Fair)  appeared  for  the  R.S.P.C.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Fowler 
defended. — Mr.  Wright  said  that  the  object  of  this  proceeding  was  to  put 
down  a  practice  which  had  no  doubt  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time.  It 
was  known  as  “docking”  a  horse’s  tail,  and  consisted  of  taking  off  a 
portion  of  the  tail  under  circumstances  which  unquestionably  caused  pain — 
the  mutilated  portion  being  seared  with  a  red  hot  iron  in  order  to  stop  the 
bleeding.  The  principle  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  biting  off  dogs’ 
tails  or  cutting  the  comb  of  a  cock  for  appearance  and  protection.  But  that 
had  been  held  by  a  superior  court  to  be  cruelty,  and  a  decision  of  magistrates 
dismissing  a  summons  on  that  account  had  been  reversed.  In  this  case  the 
operation  was  admitted,  but  the  cruelty  was  denied.  There  was  no  desire  to 
press  the  charge  severely  against  the  defendants,  but  it  was  necessary  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  praffce.  If  he  (Mr.  Wright)  proved  that  the  operation  caused 
the  animal  pain  he  would  have  done  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  society 
making  the  charge  to  establish  it. — Inspector  Fair  said  he  saw  a  roan  pony 
at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  the  property  of  Mr.  Jesson,  on  May  25.  It  had 
been  “  docked,”  and  he  (witness)  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  had  been 
caused  much  pain.  Mr.  Jesson  admitted  that  the  operation  had  been  per¬ 
formed,  and  said  he  did  not  know  that  it  caused  pain  or  was  wrong.  After¬ 
wards  saw  Mr.  Selby,  and  told  him  he  would  be  charged  with  cruelty  for 
“  docking  ”  the  horse’s  tail.  He  replied  that  he  had  done  it  for  years,  and  was 
not  aware  that  it  was  cruelty. — Professor  Pritchard,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  one  of  the  examiners  of 
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that  body,  gave  evidence  to  show  that  “  docking  ”  was  unnecessary,  and  that 
it  gave  a  good  deal  of  pain.- -By  Mr.  J.  B.  Fowler  :  Up  to  three  years  ago 
he  himself  “  docked  ”  horses  and  taught  students  the  way  of  effecting  the 
operation  at  the  College.  It  often  caused  Tetanus,  or  lock-jaw.  He  had 
himself  “  docked  ”  hundreds  of  horses,  but  never  knew  Tetanus  to  set  in  after¬ 
wards.  That  he  attributed  more  to  his  luck  than  to  his  judgment.  He  did 
not  believe  there  was  now  any  large  veterinary  practitioner  in  London  who 
would  i£dock”  horses. — Mr.  Blackwell  ("Magistrates’  Clerk)  :  What  is  your 
opinion  as  to  the  cruelty  of  the  operation  ?  In  my  opinion  it  is  as  exceedingly 
cruel  as  it  is  unnecessary. — Mr.  Fowler,  for  the  defence,  said  that  it  was 
admitted  that  the  operation  caused  pain,  but  the  cruelty  was  denied.  He 
submitted  that  there  was  no  case  against  either  of  the  defendants.  The  law 
on  the  point,  as  laid  down  by  Stone,  was  that  pain  inflicted  for  a  lawful 
purpose  was  not  cruelty.  It  was  not  a  question  of  whether  Professor 
Pritchard  thought  it  cruel  or  not,  and  it  was  vastly  different  from  the  process 
of  biting  off  a  dog’s  tail,  which  was  merely  done  for  ornament,  or  of  cutting 
cocks’  combs,  which  was  for  convenience  for  fighting  purposes,  and  conse¬ 
quently  very  cruel.  This  operation,  however,  was  desirable  and  necessary, 
and  therefore  was  not  cruel.  The  horse  in  question  was  in  proper  condition 
after  the  operation,  and  therefore  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  operation  was 
properly  executed.  He  expressed  surprise  that  the  defendants,  who  had  no 
means  of  knowing  that  it  was  considered  cruel,  but  were  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  safer  for  the  public  and  the  drivers  of  horses  that  “  docking  ” 
should  be  done,  should  be  summoned  whilst  there  existed  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  between  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  judge  of  the 
matter.  His  strong  point  was  that  this  was  a  work  of  necessity,  that  there 
was  a  reason  for  it,  and  that  consequently  defendants  were  entitled  to  an 
acquittal  even  if  the  operation  was  painful. — Mr.  Bailey,  M.R.C.V.S.,  said 
that  so  far  as  the  operation  itself  was  concerned  the  pain  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  If  the  parts  were  tender,  and  afterwards  pulled  about,  the  horse  would 
perhaps  suffer  for  a  fortnight  afterwards.  If  not  touched  or  interfered  with 
the  pain  would  not  be  much.  He  believed  that  for  safety  it  was  always 
advisable,  and  in  many  cases  necessary,  for  driving  horses  to  be  “  docked.” — - 
Mr.  Wright,  replying  to  Mr.  Fowler’s  point  of  law,  remarked  that  for  the 
purposes  of  this  prosecution  it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  act  was  cruel 
and  caused  pain.- — After  consultation  Mr.  Kempson  said  the  Bench  were  of 
opinion  that  the  case  was  proved  against  both  defendants,  and  that  the 
practice  of  docking  horses  at  all  was  cruel.  This  being  the  first  case  brought 
before  them,'  each  defendant  w'ould  be  fined  is.  and  the  costs  be  divided 
between  them. — Mr.  Wright  applied  for  the  expenses  of  Professor  Pritchard 
to  be  included,  and  it  was  granted — the  penalties  and  costs  amounting 
altogether  to  £3  is. 


(Qlntuari). 

We  have  to  record  the  death  from  fever,  at  Kimberley,  South  Africa, 
of  W.  Ratcliff  Bryan,  M.R.C.V.S.,  aged  thirty-six  years,  and  who  graduated 
in  1873. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  July  10th,  of  a  very  promising  young 
member  of  the  profession,  Mr.  A.  R.  Charles,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Mayfair^ 
London,  who  graduated  so  recently  as  1876. 
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Gazette ,  June  26th. 

Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon  George  Fleming,  to  be  Principal  Veterinary 
'  Surgeon,  vice  J.  Collins,  about  to  be  placed  on  retired  pay  :  June  28th. 

Gazette ,  July  13th. 

Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  James  Collins,  having  completed  seven 
;  years’  service  in  the  appointment  of  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon,  has  been 
placed  on  retired  pay.  Dated  28th  June,  1883. 

The  undermentioned  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
First  Class.  Dated  1st  April,  1883  : — James  Edward  Elphick,  Alfred  Adrian 
Jones,  George  Digby  Whitfield. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  R.  Poyserhas  been  appointed  to  officiate  as  Inspecting 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  Second  Circle,  Bengal,  vice  Mr.  Batt,  who  has  leave  for 
two  years  in  England.  Mr.  Poyser  is  fortunate  in  obtaining  this  appoint¬ 
ment,  temporary  though  it  be,  and  the  duties  pertaining  to  it  will  not  suffer 
at  his  hands. 


Uatc£  anir  0d»s\ 

Veterinary  Honours. — It  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  the  prize 
(gold  medal)  for  the  best  practical  essay  on  African  horses,  advertised  in  the 
Veterinary  Journal  for  January,  1883,  and  offered  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Roddy,  V.C.,  Bengal  Army,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Longhurst, 
Army  Veterinary  Department,  King’s  Dragoon  Guards,  stationed  at  Meerut, 
India. 

At  the  granting  of  Degrees  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  April  last, 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Department  of  Natural  Science 
was  conferred  on  John  McFadyean,  M.B.,  of  the  Clyde  Street  Veterinary 
School,  Edinburgh. 

M.  Baillet,  Director  of  the  Toulouse  Veterinary  School,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Society  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy  of  that  city. 

Anthrax  in  Italy. — A  violent  epizootic  plague,  supposed  to  be  Anthrax, 
has  broken  out  among  the  cattle,  and  especially  the  buffaloes,  on  the 
Roman  Campagna  and  in  the  Pontine  marshes.  In  the  Maccabese 
pastures  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  destroy  more  than  300  head  of 
cattle  within  the  last  few  days,  and  200  more  on  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Sermoneta  at  Cisterna.  The  Sanitary  Commission  has  taken  energetic 
measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  infection. 

Cattle  Plague  in  Egypt. — Since  the  British  operations  in  Egypt  last 
year,  this  destructive  disease  has  raged  in  the  Delta,  though  whether  it  was 
imported  from  Odessa  with  Russian  cattle  introduced  for  the  English  Com¬ 
missariat  is  not  stated,  though  it  is  very  probable.  The  losses  caused  by 
the  pestilence  are  described  as  enormous,  there  being  no  veterinary  sanitary 
organisation  to  check  or  suppress  it.  Unburied  carcases  lie  rotting  in  the 
fields,  and  they  float  about  in  the  Nile,  their  decomposition  poisoning  the  air 
and  water.  Cholera  has  appeared  since  the  Cattle  Plague  visitation,  and 
ds  doubtless  aggravated  by  the  insanitary  conditions  which  prevail. 
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PUPILAGE. 

Dear  Sir, — How  much  better  it  would  be  if  non-practical,  lately  qualified 
veterinary  surgeons,  would  get  the  necessary  practical  knowledge  ere  they  go 
into  practice  for  themselves ,  without  which  a  veterinary  surgeon  makes  him¬ 
self  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  a  discerning  public. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  themselves,  the  profession,  and  the  public,  if  they 
did  not  undertake  operations,  unless  they  can  perform  them  in  a  manly, 
scientific  manner. 

These  gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  the  mere  possession  of  the  diploma  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  must  make  them  good  operators,  etc. 
A  M.R.C.V.S.  of  my  acquaintance,  whose  knowledge  was  solely  of  a  theo¬ 
retical  nature,  got  himself  into  great  disrepute  by  endeavouring  to  catch 
and  throw  a  two-year-old  thorough-bred  colt  for  castration. — I  remain,  sir, 
yours  faithfully,  Equus. 


Dear  Sir, — Seeing  that  the  pupilage  question  is  at  present  occupying 
such  a  prominent  position  in  veterinary  politics,  and  knowing  from  bitter 
experience  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  entering  the  profession  with¬ 
out  first  serving  an  apprenticeship,  I  will  endeavour  to  pen  a  few  lines  in 
favour  of  what  I  consider  to  be  a  much-needed  reform,  viz.,  Compulsory 
Pupilage.  I  also  think  that  we  unfortunate  members  of  the  profession  who 
have  neglected  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  “practical”  course  before  joining  college, 
ought  to  speak  out  and  give  our  honest  opinion  of  this  important  matter,  and 
to  do  our  best  to  prevent  others  from  striking  on  the  same  rock. 

I  do  not  acknowledge  that  we  are  all  such  “  rank  duffers  ”  as  those  examples 
Mr.  Greaves  has  put  forward  as  examples  of  our  class  ;  but  I  do  firmly 
believe  that  any  young  man  who  obtains  his  diploma  before  he  has  acquired 
that  practical  knowledge  and  experience,  and  formed  those  systematic  and 
business-like  habits  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  apprenticeship  under 
a  good  man,  is,  for  the  first  few  years  of  his  career  as  a  M.R.C.V.S.,  a  burden 
and  a  source  of  anxiety  both  to  himself  and  to  all  connected  with  him.  He 
and  his  friends  look  forward  to  the  close  of  his  college  career  in  the  vain  hope 
that  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  write  M.R.C.V.S.  after  his  name  he  will  begin 
to  receive  some  return  for  the  time,  money,  and  labour  he  has  expended  in 
qualifying  himself.  But,  instead  of  realizing  these  expectations,  he  discovers 
on  going  into  the  world  that  he  has  a  lot  to  learn  before  he  can  be  any  ways 
useful.  In  spite  of  a  natural  aptitude  and  a  fondness  for  his  profession,  he 
finds  himself  without  system  indoors,  and  outside  he  is  short  of  tact,  and,  to 
put  it  plain,  “  doesn’t  know  his  way  about.”  In  the  surgery  he  is  a  slow  and 
clumsy  dispenser,  while  in  his  work  outside  as  a  visitor  he  is  continually  ex¬ 
posing  himself  to  ridicule,  and  often  making  “bad  impressions”  through  his 
awkwardness  and  ignorance  of  those  little  things  which  a  pupil  has  drilled 
into  him  daily,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  professors  and  other  interested 
persons  may  say  to  the  contrary,  can  only  be  acquired  thoroughly  by 
beginning  at  the  beginning  and  serving  an  apprenticeship. 

The  above  is,  to  my  mind,  a  point  on  which  sufficient  stress  has  not  been 
laid  by  the  supporters  of  the  pupilage  clause.  For  my  part,  these  minor 
points  have  been  to  me  the  greatest  source  of  annoyance.  When  I  joined 
■  college  I  was  as  good  at  locating  a  lameness,  or  telling  the  age  of  a  horse,  as 
any  of  the  “practical  men”  (as  we  styled  those  who  had  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship).  But  since  I  graduated,  I  have  been  more  troubled  and  perplexed 
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through  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  those  numerous  little  points  in  the  habits  and' 
general  management  of  animals,  and  from  a  want  of  a  certain  deftness  and 
“  knack  ”  in  the  performance  of  the  many  simple  operations  which  are  daily 
required,  than  from  any  serious  errors  in  diagnosis,  or  from  any  injudicious 
treatment. 

That  these  things  are  essential  to  a  “  duly  qualified  ”  man  no  one  will  deny. 
To  say  that  they  can  be  picked  up  at  college  is  false.  To  grant  diplomas  to 
men  deficient  in  this  practical  and  essential  matter  is  unjust  to  the  men,  to 
the  public,  and  to  the  profession  at  large.  Therefore  the  duty  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  is  to  render  pupilage  compulsory,  and  thus 
prevent  incompetent  men  from  disgracing  their  profession  ;  and  I  cannot 
understand  the  motives  of  those  who  oppose  the  clause,  nor  can  I  see  any 
grounds  for  such  opposition. 

My  only  regret  is  that  compulsory  pupilage  was  not  in  force  before  I  joined 
college  ;  for  I  am  sure  the  additional  time  and  money  would  have  been  well 
spent,  and  I  should  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that,  on  gaining  my 
“  ticket,”  I  was  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  something  more  than  name. — Yours 
truly,  Lancastrian. 


CRITICISM. 

Sir, — I  trust  you  will  allow  me  the  favour  of  a  short  reply  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cox’s  letter.  If  the  author  of  the  paper  criticised  will  carefully  give  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  following  facts,  he  will  observe  that  his  irritation  has  led  him  to 
rash  conclusions. 

My  criticism  I  acknowledge  to  be  severe  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  no 
scholastic  attainments  were  required  to  see  the  errors  in  the  composition, 
nor  was  there  any  attempt  to  make  an  exhibition  of  such  in  my  letter,  for  I 
alluded  to  the  want  of  dignity  attached  to  it.  To  explain  the  errors,  I  was 
compelled  to  make  use  of  the  forms  and  terms  under  which  the  construction 
of  the  English  language  is  studied  and  understood. 

The  halo  of  vainglory  with  which  your  correspondent  would  invest  my 
task,  therefore  fades  in  spite  of  studied  and  sarcastic  exaggeration.  Abuse 
of  a  writer  is  a  lame  argument  against  what  he  has  written ,  while  exag¬ 
geration  is  not  truth. 

The  scientific  portion  of  the  paper  was  ably  discussed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Association.  I  was  present  at  the  latter  half  of  the  discussion,  and  after 
hearing  expressed  by  several  gentlemen  present  my  own  views  upon  the 
subject,  there  was  no  reason  for  reiteration  on  the  part  of  an  insignificant 
member.  Nor  was  there  any  justification  for  entering  upon  a  quibble  as  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  paper,  and  waste  the  valuable  time  of  men  who  had 
come  miles  to  add — to  their  honour  be  it  said — value  and  dignity  to  the 
debate  by  their  adherence  to  fact,  earnest,  simple,  and  well  expressed. 

Mr.  Cox  proceeds  to  say  in  his  communication,  “  The  letter  signed  by 
Mr.  Sheather  is  evidently  an  exposition  of  the  views  held  by  a  small  clique,, 
of  which,”  etc.  Now,  for  this  assertion  there  is  not  one  iota  of  basis,  and 
still  less  for  the  inference  which  follows. 

Strict  adherence  to  fact,  and  facts  well  substantiated,  constitute  the  very 
backbone  of  “  latter-day  phraseology  ”  ;  but  I  should  scarcely  think  he 
would  lay  claim  that  his  last  effusion,  so  full  of  morbidly  superlative  excres¬ 
cences,  should  be  placed  in  the  list  of  productions  exemplifying  “  latter- 
day  phraseology.” 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  assuming  that  others  instigated  me 
to  write  the  criticism,  for  none  but  myself  knew  of  it  until  it  was  published. 
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Mr.  Cox  possibly  by  this  time  knows  something  of  the  old  adage  about  the 
number  of  cooks  and  the  broth. 

Mr.  Cox  is  right  in  saying  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  wrong  in  saying  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Association  (I  presume  he  means  Council)  ;  the  Council  will  decide  upon 
publication  matters,  not  the  Provisional  Committee. 

I  remember  something  of  the  transactions  of  the  Provisional  Committee, 
and  may,  perhaps,  remind  Mr.  Cox  of  a  fact  or  two  in  connection  with  them. 
On  Nov.  17th,  1882,  the  titles  of  the  papers  (approximately),  and  the  writers 
(at  least  one)  were  settled,  and  an  apology  for  haste  in  preparation  and 
want  of  correction  ought  scarcely  to  be  tendered,  unless  in  the  case  of  a 
civil  practitioner  whose  leisure  time  is  frequently  most  meagre  and  irregular. 
On  that  date,  although  “  insignificant  ”  and  barely  “  tolerated,”  I  believe  I 
was  the  first  one.  asked  to  contribute  a  paper  ;  but  in  attempting  to  elucidate 
the  cause  of  my  refusal  by  “  inferences  ”  Mr.  Cox  wanders  from  fact.  As 
the  Committee  was  not  representative  of  the  Association,  but  simply  one  of 
convenience,  I  thought  it  scarcely  proper  that  members  present  should  pro¬ 
ceed  to  appropriate  posts  of  honour,  unless  a  well-known  man  of  high  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  profession  were  selected  ;  and  I  felt  that  my  leisure  time  was 
insufficient  for  me  to  prepare  a  paper  to  my  own  satisfactio7i.  I  do  not  go 
to  the  length  of  saying  I  could  have  done  it  better  or  worse  than  others  ; 
upon  that  point  neither  myself  nor  a  stranger  to  me  can  be  a  judge.  I 
scarcely  think  Mr.  Cox  would  have  been  selected  that  evening  had  he  been 
absent.  When  Mr.  Walters  was  asked  to  contribute  a  paper  he  declined,  but 
intimated  that  Mr.  Cox  would,  and  he  would  afford  assistance. 

My  criticism  does  not  “  savour  of  cowardice,”  for  it  attacks  the  work  of  one 
who,  judging  by  the  latter  part  of  his  letter,  considers  himself,  and  therefore 
must  be,  immeasurably  superior  to  myself.  He  has  an  equal  opportunity 
to  defend  his  phraseology,  and  I  have  adopted  no  nom-de-filume. 

Would  Mr.  Cox,  having  discovered  the  meaning  of  “critic,”  pursue  his 
lexicological  studies  far  enough  to  discover  the  meaning  of  “few,”  then  study 
his  application  of  it  to  his  “  errors  ?  ” 

“  With  a  persistency  often  found  amongst  a  certain  class  of  critics,”  to  use 
Mr.  Cox’s  own  words  in  charging  me  with  withholding  contexts,  he  has  re¬ 
moved  from  his  only  quotation  from  my  letter  the  word  “  always  ”  which 
renders  both  sense  and  grammar  correct.  I  think,  sir,  having  carefully  defined 
“  critic  ”  to  his  satisfaction,  he  may  after  this  fairly  occupy  the  chair  in  an 
assembly  of  them.  I  withheld  nothing  to  attempt  to  make  his  expressions 
incorrect,  consideration  for  space  alone  suggesting  curtailment. 

It  is  evident  that  when  content  to  express  his  ideas  in  every-day  language, 
and  free  from  irritation,  your  correspondent  may  render  himself  intelligible. 
Tinselled  gaudiness,  and  tail-talk,  to  use  an  Americanism,  are  eschewed  by 
true  men  of  science,  and  it  should  be  a  point  of  honour  that  the  best 
possible  work  should  be  the  return  made  for  a  post  of  honour. 

The  objects  of  my  criticism  will  be  obtained  if  it  become  apparent  that 
good  work  is  essential ;  that  the  haste  or  carelessness  of  one  may  do  the  whole 
profession  an  injustice  in  the  eyes  of  other  professions  ;  and  that  a  writer, 
content  to  use  his  abilities  within  his  powers,  be  his  education  and  attain¬ 
ments  ever  so  moderate,  may  bring  honour  and  respect  to  himself  and  his 
profession  by  his  contributions,  whether  in  essay  or  debate.  The  more  simple 
the  method  of  expression  in  any  essay,  prepared  with  a  view  of  eliciting  facts, 
the  more  readily  will  those  men  often  possessed  of  the  most  valuable  facts 
enter  into  a  discussion. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  peruse,  at  Mr.  Cox’s  instigation,  his 
essay  now  being  published  in  the  Veterinary  Journal,  allow  me  to  inform 
them,  to  prevent  misconception,  that  errors  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  criti- 
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cism  are  being  carefully  CORRECTED  ;  so  I  trust  all  its  readers  will  bear  this 
in  mind  when  investigating  my  “garbled  statements.” — I  am,  sir,  faithfully 
yours,  Charles  Sheather. 


A  NOTICE. 

Sir, — I  see  in  your  May  number  that  I  was  nominated  for  membership  of 
the  Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

I  believe  I  was  elected  at  last  meeting,  but  as  no  notice  has  since  appeared 
in  your  journal,  I  take  the  liberty  of  informing  you  that  I  am  now  a  member 
of  that  association. 

Your  notice  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  L.V.M.A.  being  so  short,  I  aim 
unaware  whether  you  know  this,  and  now  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
informing  you  that  such  is  the  case. — Yours  truly, 

160,  Breck  Road,  Liverpool,  July  i st.  A.  G.  Ross. 

P.S. — I  have  to  state  that  I  write  this  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehension^ 

A.  G.  R. 


THE  DEGREE  OF  LL.D. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  correct  a  slight  inaccuracy  which  appeared  in  your  issue 
for  May  last.  I  refer  to  the  statement  that  conferring  of  the  above  degree  on  Mr. 
G.  Fleming  was  “  the  first  time  that  a  university  has  acknowledged  the  claims 
of  veterinary  science  to  the  highest  honour  the  senate  can  confer.”  I  believe 
every  member  of  the  profession  will  gladly  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Fleming 
has  justly  earned  this  distinguished  honour,  and  wish  him  long  life  to  enjoy 
it.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  not  the  first  British  veterinary  surgeon  upon 
whom  the  degree  has  been  conferred.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Strangeways,„ 
than  whom  a  more  genuine  friend  of  the  profession  never  breathed,  also  had. 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  upon  him  for  “his  contributions  to  veterinary 
science,”  which,  “  although  not  numerous,  always  commanded  respect  among 
the  faculty.”  See  the  Veterinarian  for  March,  1869.  Asking  you  to  give 
publicity  to  this, —  I  am,  faithfully  yours,  A.  E.  MACGILLIVRAY. 

Banff,  July  12th,  1883. 

[We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  correction.  Will  he  kindly  inform  us- 
when,  where,  and  for  what  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on 
the  late  Professor  Strangeways,  as  we  can  find  no  record  of  this  anywhere., 
and  it  is  right  the  profession  should  have  evidence  of  it  ?  Some  information 
as  to  his  contributions  to  veterinary  science  would  also  be  very  acceptable, 
and  no  doubt  Mr.  Macgillivray  could  oblige  us  in  this  also.  We  regret  we 
were  not  aware  of  the  fact  stated,  if  fact  it  is.] 


DOCKING  HORSES’  TAILS.- 

Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  you  the  report  of  a  case  (see  under  “Jurisprudence  ”)■ 
tried  before  two  Leicester  magistrates  last  week.  This  case  opens  up  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  “  docking  a  horse  ”  is  a  cruelty,  and  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  you,  sir  (as  President  of  the 
R.C.V.S.),  and  the  principal  members  of  the  veterinary  profession,  should 
give  publicity  to  the  views  held  on  this  subject.  If  the  majority  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  operation  is  necessary  and  justifiable,, 
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then  let  a  test  case  be  brought  forward  and  fought  out  by  the  profession  as 
a  body.  I  believe  the  members  of  our  profession  study  humanity  in  the 
highest  degree  ;  but  if  such  an  operation  as  docking  is  forbidden,  where  will 
it  end  ?  Will  not  other  and  more  painful  operations  be  next  attacked  ?  The 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  does  a  great  amount  of 
good,  but  in  taking  up  such  cases  as  docking,  etc.,  I  believe  it  oversteps  the 
intention  of  its  voluntary  subscribers,  many  of  whom  will  withhold  their  sup¬ 
port  in  the  future.  In  provincial  towns  the  object  of  their  inspectors  appears 
to  consist  in  gaining  as  many  convictions  as  possible,  whereas  in  many  cases 
a  simple  reprimand  would  be  sufficient. 

I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  on  your  valuable  space,  but  shall  be  obliged  if 
you  will  insert  the  report  I  send  you,  so  that  the  readers  of  your  Journal  may 
be  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case. — I  am,  sir,  yours  very  obediently, 
Leicester.  J.  G.  Parr,  M.R.C.V.S. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — In  the  report  of  Prof.  W alley’s  lecture  at  the  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  appearing  in  your  last  issue,  there  were  several  mistakes  and 
omissions,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  difficulty  a  lay  reporter  has  in  understanding 
the  sense  or  importance  of  remarks  made  by  a  professional  gentleman.  With 
your  permission,  I  will  make  a  few  corrections  and  additions. 

Line  4 5,  page  4J,  should  read  “upon  the  small  cuneiform,  and  the  head  of 
small  metatarsal  bones — an  arrangement  which  also  existed  in  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  knee  and  foreleg,  accounting  for  the  development  of  Splint 
internally.” 

Line  54. — In  speaking  of  the  pathology,  Prof.  Walley  said  the  statement 
was  made  by  some  authorities  that  Bone  Spavin  always  originated  from 
articular  caries,  but  he  showed  specimens,  which  he  said  proved  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  exostosis  might  originate  from  ostosis,  periostitis,  or  syndes- 
mitis. 

Line  32,  page  42. — After  “certain  special  cases5’ — i.e.,  where  the  tendon 
was  interfered  with  by  the  exostosis. 

Line  42. — Substitute  might  for  must. 

Lines  43,  44  should  read,  “  Striking  the  bones  with  the  knuckles,  or  the 
foot  with  a  hammer.” 

Line  49. — He  said  gouty  disease  was  indicated  prwiarily  by  distension  of 
the  small  joint  capsules  of  the  hock  and  knees,  secondarily  by  deposition  of 
calcareous  matter  therein,  finally  anchylosis,  as  a  result. 

Line  54. — After  Thoroughpin,  the  Professor  pointed  out  that  the  worst  pins 
were  those  in  which  the  bursa  was  distended  inferiorily  to  its  lowest  limit, 
and  when  resulting  from  Rheumatism  and  associated  with  fibrous  papillo¬ 
mata  on  the  bursal  surface  of  the  flexor  tendon — a  similar  condition  some¬ 
times  existing  in  the  corresponding  tendon  and  bursa  of  the  knee. 

In  reference  to  treatment  of  Thoroughpin,  the  lecturer  mentioned  that  he 
had  seen  a  hock  which  measured  thirty-two  inches  in  circumference  reduced 
almost  to  its  normal  dimension  by  setoning  and  blistering,  after  repeated 
blisters  and  firing  twice  had  failed  to  have  any  effect  upon  it  ;  further,  that 
aspiration  was  useless,  and  in  one  case,  after  firing,  blistering,  setoning,  then 
repeated  aspirations  and  paracentesis,  had  failed,  he  effected  a  cure  by  one 
evacuation  and  the  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine. 

In  reference  to  the  seat  of  Curb,  Prof.  Walley  said  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  was  due  to  interstitial  thickening  of  the  connective 
tissue-sheath  of  the  flexor  pedis  perforatus ,  not  to  strain  of  the  calcaneo 
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metatarsal  ligament,  a  theory  held  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Wilkinson,  and  quite 
untenable,  as  that  ligament,  in  whatever  position  the  hock  might  be  placed, 
could  not  be  strained. — I  remain,  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Lawrence  C.  Tipper,  Hon.  Sec. 
The  Shrubbery,  Balsall  Heath,  July  13th,  1883. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

American  Inquirer. — We  know  nothing  of  the  so-designated  Dr.  J.  W.  Chiles, 
V.S.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Graduate  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London,  England, 
i860.  There  are  no  graduates  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  and  the  name  men¬ 
tioned  is  not  in  the  Register  of  Graduates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Student. — The  best  text-book  is  the  English  translation  of  Chauveau’s  “Compara¬ 
tive  Anatomy  of  the  Domesticated  Animals.” 


CORRECTION. 

In  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Fleming  Testimonial,  published  in  our  June  issue, 
J.  D.  Avered  should  be  J.  D.  Overed  ;  and  H.  R.  Bradeham  should  be  H.  R. 
Bradshaw. 


Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  W.  Carless,  Stafford  ;  J.  B.  Wolsten- 
holme,  Manchester  ;  A.  Spreull,  Dundee  ;  “  Equus  ”  ;  A.  G.  Ross  ;  J.  Brodie  Gress- 
well,  Louth;  J.  B.  Martin,  Rochester;  A.  E.  Macgillivray,  Banff;  J.  G.  Parr,  Lei¬ 
cester;  R.  Poyser,  India;  D.  Whitfield,  A.V.D.,  Exeter;  j.  H.  Carter,  Bradford; 
A.  W.  Hill,  London  ;  J.  D.  Overed,  Blofield  ;  L.  C.  Tipper,  Balsall  Heath  ;  A.  Bain, 
Liverpool ;  H.  R.  Bradshaw,  Portrush. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  :  A.  Zundel ,  Der  Gesundheitszustand  der  Hausthiere  in 
Elsass-Lothringen  ;  G.  B.  Ercolani ,  Sulle  alterazioni  pathologiche  portate  dalla  sifi- 
lide  nella  placenta  umana  ;  H.  C.  Plant ,  Das  Organisirte  Contagium  der  Schafpocken 
und  die  Mitigation  desselben  nach  Toussaints’  Manier  ;  E.  Seamier ,  Der  Milzbrand 
und  das  Milzbrandcontagium  ;  J.  M.  Wehenkel ,  Etat  Sanitaire  des  Animaux  Domes- 
vtiques  dans  le  Royaume  de  Belgique  ;  Annual  Announcement  of  the  American  Veteri¬ 
nary  College. 


Journals,  etc:  La  Clinica  Veterinaria;  Amiales  de  Medccine  Veterinaire  ; 
V Echo  Veterinaire  ;  Recueil  de  Med.  Veterinaire  ;  Reportorium  fur  Thierheilkunde  ; 
Lancet ;  American  Live  Stock  Journal;  Der  Thierarzt ;  Journal  de  Med.  Veteri¬ 
naire;  British  Medical  Journal;  Archives  Veterinaire ;  Wochenschrift  fiir  Thier¬ 
heilkunde  und  Viehzucht ;  Live  Stock  Journal;  Mark  Lane  Express;  American 
Veterinary  Review;  Revue  Veterinaire ;  Medical  Times  and  Gazette;  Health;  Irish 
■Sportsman  ;  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Thvermedicin . 


Newspapers:  Lahore  Civil  and  Military  Gazette;  North  China  Daily  News ; 
Egyptian  Gazette ;  Staffordshire  Advertiser;  Scotsman;  Eastern  Morning  News; 
Wolverhampton  Evening  Express ;  Leicester  Journal ;  Birmingham  Daily  Post; 
Eree-man',s  Journal. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications.  Whatever  is  intended  for 
insertion  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  We  cannot  undertake  to  return 
rejected  communications. 

A  number  of  communications  are  held  over  until  next  month. 
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SEPTEMBER,  1883. 

A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SO-CALLED 

“  PINK  EYE  DISEASE.” 

BY  GEORGE  WHITWORTH,  M.R.C.V.S.,  GRANTHAM. 

An  outbreak  of  this  malady  having  occurred  in  Grantham,  and 
the  unusual  phenomena  presented  in  its  course,  has  been  an  im- 
centive  to  investigation  as  to  its  pathology  ;  and  the  result  of 
such  inquiry,  as  far  as  my  limited  time  would  allow,  I  thought 
might  interest  the  readers  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 
Many  acrimonious  disputes  have  arisen  as  to  its  histology,  and 
it  would  perhaps  be  presumption  for  me  to  offer  a  definite  opinion 
respecting  its  identity ;  yet,  as  to  it  being  a  modified  form  of 
Influenza,  as  some  contend,  I  can  hardly  imagine  such  an 
anomaly  as  a  disease  at  one  time  presenting  almost  entirely 
different  symptoms  from  those  manifested  at  another,  to  be  a 
product  of  one  and  the  same  causation.  Be  what  may  the 
modifying  agencies  to  thwart  its  natural  course,  such  a  meta¬ 
morphosis  to  my  mind  is  hardly  feasible. 

The  disease  first  made  its  appearance  in  Grantham  in  the 
beginning  of  February  of  this  year,  and  can  be  distinctly  traced 
from  Nottingham,  the  horses  having  been  turned  on  a  grass  field 
along  with  others  belonging  to  different  owners,  which  animals 
became  subjects  of  the  disease.  (Here  pointing  to  a  laxity  of 
power  vested  in  local  authorities  with  regard  to  all  commu¬ 
nicable  diseases.) 

The  general  symptoms  of  the  malady  are  so  well  known  to  the 
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profession,  that  I  will  simply  allude  to  the  pathognomic  signs,  and 
to  the  explosive  manner  in  which  it  sometimes  manifests  itself  : 
amongst  others,  two  marked  instances  of  such  a  manifestation 
having  come  under  my  observation,  perhaps  I  may  do  well  to 
quote  them.  On  the  21st  of  February,  a  hunter,  the  property  of 
W.  Burdett  Coutts,  Esq.,  apparently  in  perfect  health,  was  sent 
out  for  hunting,  and  after  having  proceeded  but  a  few  miles  the 
animal  was  observed  to  be  suffering  from  Epistaxis.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  peculiarity  was  noticed  in  the  action  behind,  and 
the  horse  was  at  once  brought  home.  On  my  seeing  it,  further 
symptoms  had  become  manifested,  viz.,  the  characteristic 
flexing  of  hind  fetlocks  in  quick  succession  (pulse  65,  temp. 
I03f°-)*  The  attack  proved  to  be  of  an  ephemeral  character. 
Another  instance  occurred  in  a  hunter,  the  property  of  P.  J.  Anson, 
Esq.  The  horse  had  proceeded  but  about  two  miles  on  the  way 
to  covert,  when,  to  use  the  owner’s  expression,  he  “reeled  all  over 
the  road,”  and  with  difficulty  reached  home,  where  I  saw  him  a 
few  minutes  afterwards.  (Pulse  70,  temp.  1024°. )  This  proved 
to  be  a  most  protracted  case,  and  unfortunately  communicated 
the  disease  to  the  rest  of  the  stud,  although  in  contact  but  a  short 
time — one  of  the  animals  becoming  affected  a  second  time,  the 
last  attack  being  much  the  worst.  The  highest  temperature 
which  I  have  noticed  during  this  disease  occurred  in  a  pony,  the 
property  of  F.  W.  Bedford,  Esq.,  viz.,  107!  °,  and  pulse  104.  The 
animal  ultimately  recovered. 

*  Post-mortem  appearance. — The  followingmay  serve  as  a  fair 
example  : — The  horse  was  the  property  of  W.  Burdett  Coutts, 
Esq.,  and  had  been  suffering  from  the  disease  in  its  worst 
form.  The  chances  of  recovery  being  remote,  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  spreading  the  disease  to  other  valuable  horses  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  the  owner  wisely  consented  to  have  the 
animal  destroyed.  On  opening  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 
cavities,  the  whole  of  the  viscera  presented  a  congested  appear¬ 
ance.  The  mucous  membrane  of  stomach  and  duodenum  was 
slightly  thickened,  which  thickening  proved  to  be  due  to 
exudation  into  the  basement  membrane,  and  not  by  surface 
exudation.  The  swollen  condition  of  the  upper  eyelids  was  due 

*  In  most  cases  an  eruption  is  manifested,  particularly  on  the  quarters. 
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to  the  same  cause,  and  not,  as  I  had  supposed,  to  infiltration  into 
the  superimposed  areolar  tissue.  On  opening  the  spinal  and 
cranial  cavities,  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  cord  presented  an 
intensely  congested  condition  of  its  meninges,  and  a  softening 
of  its  substance.  A  quantity  of  semi-gelatinous  fluid  escaped 
on  opening  the  cavity ;  other  portions  of  the  cord  were  but  slightly 
congested,  as  also  were  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  with  the 
exception  of  a  portion  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum.  The  brain  substance 
was  apparently  healthy.  A  microscopical  examination  of  the 
blood  revealed  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  red 
corpuscles,  and  the  existence  of  numerous  bacilli,  which  appeared 
to  be  possessed  of  protean  properties,  but  mostly  a  crescentic 
moniliform  arrangement  was  noticeable.  The  greatest  number 
of  these  organisms  exist  in  the  lachrymal  secretion  ;  here,  fre¬ 
quently,  spirillum,  and  a  peculiar  stellate  arrangement  can  be 
seen,  as  also  is  the  case  in  the  fluid  which  escapes  on  opening  the 
spinal  cavity.  I  have  not  yet  met  with  such  an  arrangement  in 
the  blood.  The  first  time  I  observed  these  bacilli  was  in  a 
specimen  of  post-mortem  blood,  and  I  thought  that  they  might  be 
infusorial  products  ;  but  subsequent  examinations  of  fluids  from 
the  living  animal  have  demonstrated  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

I  may  here  remark  that  numerous  cases  of  Influenza  have  re¬ 
cently  been  under  my  care,  and,  after  a  diligent  search,  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  bacilli  in  either  the  blood  or  discharge  from 
the  nostrils,  obtained  after  the  application  of  errhines.  In  one 
specimen  micrococci  were  observable,  but  their  existence  might 
be  accidental.  These  searches  I  intend  to  prosecute  further,  and 
shall  report  in  these  pages. 

Experiments  demonstrating  the  communicable  nature  of  the 
disease : — 

On  March  2nd,  at  7  a.m.,  I  inoculated  with  blood 
an  aged  cart-horse,  apparently  healthy,  pulse  34,  temp.  iooc. 
At  4  p.m.,  pulse  42,  temp.  ioif°;  animal  fed,  and  appeared  in 
his  usual  health.  At  10  p.m.,  pulse  50,  temp.  1020.  At  3  p.m., 
March  3rd,  pulse  55,  temp.  102 J°.  At  8  a.m.,  pulse  58> 
temp.  I02f°.  At  1  p.m.,  pulse  62,  temp.  103^°.  He  now 
refused  food,  and  appeared  dull ;  the  upper  eyelids  were  a  little 
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swollen  and  in  a  semi-closed  condition  ;  both  pupils  were  con¬ 
tracted  and  distorted  ;  he  moved  with  difficulty.  At  6  p.m., 
pulse  75,  temp.  104° ;  previous  symptoms  much  aggravated, 
and  the  crackling  and  quick  flexing  of  hind  fetlocks  were  now 
well  manifested  ;  urination  was  effected  with  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  power  to  adjust  the  limbs  ;  action  of  bowels  normal. 
I  now  put  the  animal  under  treatment,  and  a  recovery  was 
effected  in  six  days.  From  this  horse  I  inoculated  another — 
this  time  using  a  tube  of  the  “  lachrymal  ”  secretion  instead  of 
blood.  In  twenty-six  hours  all  the  characteristic  symptoms 
were  manifested,  pulse  80,  temp.  10 6\  I  now  commenced 
treatment,  and  ultimately  a  recovery  was  made,  the  maximum 
temperature  being  io6f°. 

I  then  inoculated  two  guinea  pigs,  one  with  blood  and  the 
other  with  tears.  In  twelve  hours  the  one  inoculated  with  tears 
trailed  one  hind  leg,  the  eyelids  were  almost  closed.  In  sixteen 
hours  the  same  symptoms  were  observable  in  the  other.  In 
twenty  hours  the  former  was  quite  paralysed  and  lay  in  a  semi- 
comatose  state  (I  now  obtained  tubes  of  blood  and  tears).  The 
other  guinea  pig  appeared  in  about  the  same  condition.  In 
twenty-four  hours  the  tear-inoculated  one  was  dying  ;  the  other 
-appeared  somewhat  better,  and  in  thirty  hours  drank  some  milk 
and  on  the  second  day  was  well.  With  a  tube  of  tears  obtained 
from  the  guinea  pig,  I  inoculated  a  pony.  In  thirty  hours 
symptoms  of  the  disease  were  fairly  manifested.  The  crisis  was 
reached  on  the  fourth  day  (pulse  102,  temp.  io6f°,  commencing 
treatment),  when  a  rapid  recovery  was  made. 

The  period  of  incubation  appears  to  be  uncertain,  and  most 
probably,  like  its  congeners,  varies  in  proportion  tc  the  favour¬ 
able  conditions  under  which  the  infective  media  have  been  placed. 
Should  the  necessary  conditions  be  in  existence,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  disease  may  manifest  itself  in  a  few  hours.  In 
one  case,  I  fancy  a  bucket  of  cold  water  acted  as  an  exciting 
cause  ;  the  horse  was  observed  to  be  off  his  feed  and  a  little  dull, 
but  after  partaking  of  the  water,  his  coat  was  staring,  slight 
rigor,  and  then  followed  the  flexing  of  hind  fetlocks,  etc. 

The  modus  operandi  in  the  production  of  the  disease  I  take  to 
be  thus — That  it  is  due  to  a  specific  organism  exerting  its  effects 
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upon  the  conjunctival  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  eyelids, 
portions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  lumbar  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  its  meninges,  etc. ;  its  rapid  accumulation  in  the 
blood  producing  a  physical,  and  perhaps  chemical  alteration  of 
that  fluid,  and  in  exceptional  cases,  I  fancy,  necraemia.  The 
nervous  system  becomes  suddenly  prostrated.  The  partial  loss 
of  function  in  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  cord  (due  to  effusive 
pressure)  may  account  for  the  symptoms  observable  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  viz.,  loss  of  co-ordination  and  swelling  of 
hind  limbs.  The  visceral  congestion  I  take  to  be  a  result  of 
sympathetic  enervation  ;  the  capillaries  losing  their  inhibitory 
function,  the  circulatory  system  is  rendered  in  a  most  mercurial 
condition.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  enervation  is  augmented 
by  a  morbid  sensibility,  want  of  nutrition,  etc.  The  heart, 
though  still  under  the  influence  of  sympathetic  morbid  sensi¬ 
bility,  derives  less  energy  from  the  debilitated  nervous  system, 
and  being  also  less  nourished,  has  less  power  to  contract,  and 
really  becomes  weaker.  The  pulse  is  rendered  weak  also, 
though  still  perhaps  wiry  ;  and  most  probably  from  the  same 
cause  the  brain  and  cord  has  its  function  more  impaired,  until 
actual  stupor  ensues.  This  will  be  indicated  by  the  pulse 
becoming  soft  and  weak.  This  is  the  stage  when  the  greatest 
caution  is  required  in  the  selection  of  remedies.  In  one  notable 
case  which  came  under  my  care,  directly  the  head-collar  was 
loosened  the  animal  immediately  fell  backwards,  and  after  lying 
a  short  time  would  with  difficulty  regain  its  feet ;  but  a  swaying 
to  and  fro  was  observable  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  acrobatic 
evolution  would  be  repeated.  Here,  undoubtedly,  cerebellum 
pressure  was  indicated. 

The  heart  now  being  unable  to  empty  itself,  the  pulmonary 
circulation  is  retarded,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  congestion, 
from  the  capillaries  being  deficient  in  power ;  the  blood,  there¬ 
fore,  not  being  purified,  causes  still  greater  stupor,  and  the 
greatest  prostration  ensues,  the  animal  now  mostly  going  down 
for  the  first  time  since  being  attacked  (unless,  as  I  believe  is 
occasionally  the  case,  neuralgic  pains  accompany  the  disease, 
when  colic  symptoms  are  manifested,  which  are  apt  to  mislead). 
I  may  remark  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  case  where  the  coma 
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preceded  the  posterior  immobility ;  thus  pointing  to  a  localisation 
of  action,  first  upon  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  cord — that 
action  extending  on  to  the  brain.  As  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
cord  becomes  implicated,  oedema  of  the  fore  limbs  will  be  a 
result.  The  swollen  condition  of  the  limbs  will  be  aggravated 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  disturbance  in  the  ganglia  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  thus  implicating  the  function  of  the  lymphatics, 
as  well  as  the  vaso-motor  nerves  in  connection  with  other 
vessels. 

As  to  the  swollen  condition  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  and  not  the 
lower  one,  I  can  offer  no  other  explanation  than  a  specific 
partiality  on  the  part  of  the  factors  of  the  malady  for  that 
structure.  The  opacity  of  the  cornea,  which  is  frequently 
noticeable,  most  probably  is  due  to  an  extension  of  the  morbid 
action  into  its  structure,  altering  the  arrangement  of  its  fibrillae : 
hence  the  opacity.  The  intensity  of  the  fever  will  be  governed 
by  the  extent  of  injury  to  the  centres  of  the  nervous  system 
caused  by  the  poisoned  blood.  As  to  remedial  agents,  the 
greatest  care  is  required  in  their  selection. 

I  have  experienced  the  best  of  results  from  the  administration 
of  Acid  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  salicylic.  Ext.  Conii,  Tr. 
Cannab.  Indicus,  Sodse  sulphis,  and  Magnesia  sulphas,  when  the 
bowels  are  torpid  ;  and  should  a  like  condition  of  liver  be  indi¬ 
cated,  a  small  dose  of  Hydrarg.  subchlor.  may  be  placed  upon 
the  tongue.  The  most  important  agent  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  is  Iodine,  introduced  into  the  system  by  way  of  inhala¬ 
tion,  either  alone  or  with  Camphor.  The  simplest  method  of 
administration  is  to  heat  a  small  piece  of  sheet-iron  over  a  flame 
to  the  desired  temperature,  then  holding  it  beneath  the  animal’s 
head,  place  upon  it  the  agent  you  wish  to  volatilise.  The 
mineral  acids  should  be  given  in  the  animal’s  drink  :  the  hydro¬ 
chloric  is  preferable,  when  biliary  complications  and  diarrhoea 
exist.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  stimulants'  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease,  particularly  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  has 
had  so  much  favour  with  practitioners  in  this  neighbourhood,  is 
evidently  contra-indicated — the  latter  compound  often  produc¬ 
ing  diarrhoea,  and  always  adding  alkali  to  an  already  over- 
alkaline  blood.  No  stimulants  should  be  given  until  after  the 
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crisis,  unless  there  is  threatening  collapse.  During  convales¬ 
cence,  beer,  Spt.  aether,  Nitrosi  cu.,  Nux-vomica  will  be  found  of 
service,  alternating  with  Liq.  arsenicales  and  iron  compounds. 
Should  the  paralytic  symptoms  ‘‘hang  fire,”  apply  mustard 
to  loins,  give  Nux-vomica  in  full  doses,  and  allow  exercise  and 
a  liberal  diet 

As  to  prophylactic  measures,  have  all  bedding  burnt  which  has 
been  in  contact  with  affected  animals,  remove  all  cobwebs, 
throw  water  over  walls,  cleanse  floors,  flush  drains,  cesspools  (if 
any)  empty  and  lime :  after  which,  thoroughly  fumigate  by 
burning  sulphur.  When  the  horses  have  been  replaced,  occa¬ 
sionally  fumigate  with  Iodine,  and  give  Sodse  sulphis,  or  mineral 
acids  with  drinking-water. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HEREDITY  AND  CONTAGION 
ON  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 
AND  THE  PREVENTION  OF  INJURIOUS 
EFFECTS  FROM  CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  FLESH 
AND  MILK  OF  TUBERCULOUS  ANIMALS.* 

BY  HERR  A.  LYDTIN,  CARLSRUHE,  VETERINARY  ADVISER  TO 
THE  BADEN  GOVERNMENT  ;  AND  G.  FLEMING,  LL.D., 
PRINCIPAL  VETERINARY  SURGEON  TO  THE  BRITISH 
ARMY. 

The  ideas  we  may  entertain  as  to  the  nature  of  things  are  far 
from  being  immutable,  but  are  being  incessantly  modified  under 
the  influence  of  the  progress  daily  made  in  human  knowledge, 
and  more  especially  since  the  introduction  into  scientific  studies 
of  new  methods  and  new  means  of  analysis  and  research.  The 
history  of  natural  sciences  in  general,  and  that  of  the  two  medi¬ 
cines  in  particular,  furnishes  us  with  an  evident  proof  of  this  fact. 

Objects  and  processes  of  which  beforetimes  the  existence 
could  only  be  suspected,  or  the  salient  characteristics  of  which 
were  only  vaguely  known,  are  now  very  often  presented  to  us  in 

*  This  paper  has  been  prepared  for  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Tubercu¬ 
losis,  which  is  to  take  place  at  the  International  Veterinary  Congress  to  be 
held  at  Brussels,  on  September  10th. 
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a  form  very  much  more  definite  and  precise,  because  intelligent 
workers  have  made  them  subjects  of  special  research  ;  and  very 
frequently,  also,  this  new  conception  of  things  and  of  facts  has  been 
recognised  as  erroneous  when  mechanical,  physical,  and  chemical 
investigation  have  been  applied  to  their  analyses. 

After  having  submitted  to  these  modifications — which  Xvere  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  facts  unveiled  by  observation,  as 
well  as  by  chemical,  physical,  and  mechanical  analyses — the 
dominant  ideas  in  medicine  underwent  a  new  and  profound  trans¬ 
formation  when,  under  the  impulsion  of  Bacon,  the  illustrious 
reformer  of  modern  science,  the  methods  of  experimental 
research,  which  have  only  been  recently  accepted  and  introduced 
into  medicine,  were  applied  to  scientific  studies. 

Physical,  chemical,  anatomical,  and  microscopical  analyses, 
in  revealing  the  nature  of  the  primary  figured  elements,  as  well 
as  the  amorphous  constituents  of  the  different  tissues,  have  given 
to  the  physician  a  power  of  discernment  which  he  could  not  have 
attained  so  long  as  in  his  researches  he  was  limited  to  unaided 
eye  observations  and  comparative  studies.  By  the  new  analytical 
methods  he  has  acquired  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  vital 
processes  and  their  consequences,  that  he  is  enabled  to  differen¬ 
tiate  the  various  morbid  conditions  and  phenomena  which,  until 
recently,  he  had  considered  as  similar  or  identical. 

The  experimental  method  adopted  completes  these  various 
kinds  of  medical  analyses,  and  permits  us  to  discover  that  even 
in  things  and  processes  which,  until  recently,  were  confounded 
with  each  other,  there  yet  exist  notable  differences. 

To  these  different  means  of  investigation,  which  have  effected 
so  much  in  medical  progress,  is  to  be  added  the  knowledge,  more 
recently  acquired,  of  the  infinitely  minute  organisms,  and  the 
influence  they  exercise  on  the  processes  occurring  in  the  organic 
world.  The  discoveries  relative  to  these  microscopic  beings  and 
their  mode  of  life,  have  made  known  the  causes  of  man};  pheno¬ 
mena  hitherto  inexplicable,  and  permitted  a  clear  distinction  to 
be  made  between  things  before  undistinguishable. 

Finally,  statistical  studies  have,  in  their  turn,- exhibited  the 
extent  to  which  diseases  prevail  in  different  countries,  together 
with  their  degree  of  persistency,  as  well  as  sometimes  indicating 
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the  modes  of  propagation  of  those  causes  to  which  these  maladies 
are  due. 

How  many  diseases,  essentially  distinct,  were  confounded  with 
each  other  at  a  time  when  examination  of  the  sick  only  allowed 
the  physician  to  recognise  the  disturbances  easily  noted  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  investigation  ?  The  time  has  not  long  gone 
by  when  we  exclusively  sought  in  the  seat,  the  dryness  or  hu¬ 
midity  of  the  diseased  surface,  and  the  course  and  termination  of 
the  affection,  the  bases  of  every  classification  of  dermatoses  ;  and 
cases  are  well  within  memory  in  which  simple  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tions  were  supposed  to  be  due  to,  or  allied  with,  internal  diseases, 
though  more  or  less  modified  in  their  course  by  the  action  of 
certain  kinds  of  treatment ;  and  it  is  not  so  long  since  the 
cutaneous  localisations  of  an  internal  malady  were  mistaken  for 
veritable  dermatoses. 

The  minute  study  of  the  skin  and  its  histological  characters, 
has  brought  about  a  classification  of  dermatoses  conformable  to 
the  demands  of  science;  but  it  is  only  by  a  detailed  study  of  the 
parasitic  organisms  that  we  are  enabled  to  assign  to  certain 
among  them  the  place  to  which  they  really  belong  in  the  noso¬ 
logic  list,  and  to  determine  the  means  by  which  we  may  rationally 
combat  them. 

Our  knowledge  with  regard  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus  in  general,  and  those  of  the  domesticated  animals  in 
particular,  left  at  other  times  as  much  to  be  desired  as  we  have 
now  acquired  with  respect  to  the  affections  of  the  skin.  So  it 
was  that  we  kept  apart,  in  classification,  the  diseases  accompanied 
by  discharge  from  the  nasal  cavities  and  those  in  which  this 
feature  was  absent ;  and  so  it  was  that  we  confounded  simple 
Rhinitis  with  Strangles  (Adenitis  equoruni)y  disease  of  the  frontal 
sinuses,  dental  fistulse,  catarrh  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  and 
that  we  classed  it  in  the  same  group  with  these  maladies,  because 
of  symptoms  which  were  only  the  consequence  of  certain  pul- 
monary  affections,  and  others  which  were  only  the  expression 
of  Glanders  accompanied  by  nasal  discharge.  This  confusion 
was  maintained  until  the  moment  when  anatomo-pathological 
knowledge  began  to  reveal  the  differential  characters  of  these 
disorders. 
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The  anatomical,  histological,  and  experimental  methods  have 
not  only  led  to  the  differentiation  of  diseases  which  were  hitherto 
confounded,  or  at  least  considered  as  similar  to  each  other,  but 
they  have  also  shown  that  the  same  malady  may  manifest  itself 
in  different  forms — forms  which  previously  were  supposed  to 
indicate  distinct  diseases.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  have  only 
to  allude  to  Glanders  and  Farcy,  which  not  very  long  ago  were 
looked  upon,  in  general,  as  distinct  maladies,  notwithstanding 
the  advice  of  certain  observant  and  experienced  minds,  who  had 
already  suspected  at  least  the  similitude  or  identity  of  the  two 
conditions.  This  identity,  nevertheless,  has  only  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  positive  manner  since  recourse  has  been  had  to 
anatomo-pathological  researches  and  to  experimentation.  These 
researches  have,  in  addition,  led  to  the  knowledge  of  morbid 
troubles  which  had  previously  remained  unperceived  or  unex¬ 
plained.  While,  beforetimes,  the  only  typical  manifestations  of 
Glanders  were  the  ulcers,  “  buttons,”  or  tumours,  as  well  as  the 
tumefaction  of  vessels  and  lymphatic  glands — to  which  were 
superadded,  at  a  later  period,  pulmonary  nodules — it  is  now  re¬ 
cognised  that  the  conjunctival  cicatrices,  and  the  glanderous  and 
pneumonic  lobular  vegetations,  may  also  be  independent  and 
primary  manifestations  of  Glander  infection. 

Until  serious  anatomo-pathological  researches  were  introduced 
into  medicine,  it  was  believed  that  glanderous  lesions  could  only 
be  found  in  the  respiratory  organs,  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and 
in  the  skin  ;  but  since  then,  and  especially  since  recourse  has 
been  had  to  experimental  investigations,  it  has  been  recognised 
that  the  lesions  of  the  disease  may  be  as  fully  developed  in  any 
other  living  tissue,  even  the  bones  not  being  exempt. 

It  was  not  without  much  surprise  that  clinicians  were  con¬ 
vinced  that,  in  order  to  diagnose  a  glanderous  disease,  it  was 
necessary  to  do  more  than  merely  examine  the  nasal  cavities,  the 
larynx,  and  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  ;•  and  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Glanders  localised  in  the  nasal  cavities  and  the  larynx? 
there  was  Glanders  of  the  viscera,  and  even  of  the  bones. 

The  discovery  of  the  different  forms  Glanders  assumes,  explains 
how  it  was  that  for  centuries  the  non-contagiousness  of  this 
malady  was  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  experi- 
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ments  instituted  with  a  view  to  establish  its  transmissibility.  It 
is  only  since  the  different  manifestations  of  Glanders  were  re¬ 
cognised,  that  veterinary  surgeons,  who  were  sanitarians,  could 
provide  the  Legislature  with  more  exact  information  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  malady,  and  to  prescribe  the  measures  necessary  to 
successfully  combat  farcino-glanderous  affections. 

The  history  of  Tuberculosis,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  work, 
resembles  that  of  Glanders,  especially  in  regard  to  the  successive 
phases  of  that  malady,  the  contradictory  discussions  arising  as  to 
its  contagiousness,  as  to  the  identity  of  Glanders  and  Farcy, 
occult  Glanders — latent  or  concealed — as  well  as  the  notable 
divergence  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  measures  required  to 
limit  the  propagation  of  this  disease.  The  similarity  in  these 
two  histories  is  all  the  more  marked,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
it  was  only  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  that  a  physician 
of  the  French  army,  M.  Lorin,  had  positively  recognised  the 
transmissibility  of  Glanders  to  man  (zooanthroponosis),  and  that 
it  is  only  since  then  that  we  are  in  possession  of  serious  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Pulmonary  Phthisis  and 
Tuberculosis  in  the  human  species. 

The  disease  which  now  occupies  our  attention  is  usually  desig¬ 
nated  (on  the  Continent)  Tuberculous  Phthisis,  or  bovine 
Tuberculosis ;  though  it  is  well  known  by  a  number  of  other 
names  which  reflect  more  or  less  the  ideas  prevailing  at  different 
periods,  relative  to  the  character  of  this  affection,  the  extension 
of  which  is  considerable,  and  the  nature  of  which  is  still  more  or 
less  unknown. 

Animals  affected  with  this  disease  have  cough,  and  are  generally 
emaciated.  On  opening  their  carcase,  nodules  are  usually  found 
in  the  lungs,  either  ulcerated  or  containing  pus.  As  these 
lesions  and  symptoms  are  among  those  most  frequently 
met  with  in  the  bodies  of  animals  attacked  by  this  disease, 
they  have  been  the  first  to  attract  attention  ;  and  it  is  also  pro¬ 
bable  that,  for  this  reason,  the  old  and  popular  names  for  this 
affection  are  Phthisis  (Pining,  Consumption,  English ;  Schwin- 
den,  Schwindsucht,  German  ;  Phtisie,  French),  Cough,  pulmonary 
ulceration  (Wasting  of  the  lungs,  Lungen  Schwarrung). 

Moses  already  appears  to  have  referred  to  this  disease  (Levi- 
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ticus,  chap.  xxii.  verse  8  et  seq.);  and  Columella,  in  his  De  re  Rus- 
tica  (cap.  xiv.  lib.  vi.),  designates  it  under  the  name  of  “  exulceratio 
pulmonis,”  the  reference  being  as  follows :  “  Ad  exulcerationem 
pulmonis  et  ad  tumorem  palati  atque  cervicis  ;  Est  etiam  ilia 
gravis  pernicies,  cum  pulmones  exulcer antur ,  nide  tussis  et  macies 
et  ad  ultimum  phthisis  invadit.”  The  French  expression,  Phtisie 
pommeliere,  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  same  origin,  as  are 
also  the  German  designations  of  “  Lungensucht,”  and  “  Lungen- 
faeule.” 

Keeping  in  mind  the  exaggeration  in  the  venereal  sensations 
(both  with  regard  to  their  persistency  and  their  intensity),  so 
often  observed  in  animals  affected  with  this  disease,  it  has  also 
received  such  names  as  Nymphomania,  Satyriasis  (Latin),  Saty¬ 
riasis  stiersucht,  geile  sucht,  Monatseiterei  (German),  Ninfoma- 
nio,  furore  uterino  (Italian),  Brummel  (Swiss),  Bulling  (English). 

Because  of  the  salient  excrescences  found  on  the  serous  and 
cutaneous  membranes  of  diseased  animals,  the  malady  has  been 
termed  Hirsesucht,  Meerlinsigkeit,  Zapfigkeit,  Kramichtkeit, 
Rindshammen,  Traubenkrankheit  (German),  Pearl  Disease, 
Margarosis  (Anacker),  Knots,  Kernels,  Grapes,  Angleberries, 
Clyers  (Fleming,  “Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Police,” 
London,  1875.  Walley,  “The  Four  Bovine  Scourges.”  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1879.) 

The  nature  of  these  excrescences  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 
P'or  many  centuries  they  have  been  considered  as  of  a  syphilitic 
character,  and  have  consequently  received  the  name  at  first 
given  to  the  human  disease  in  several  parts  of  the  world — such 
as  PTanzosenkrankheit  (French  disease,  German ),  Francauso- 
witost  pri  Krawach  (Bohemian),  Lustsemche,  Unreinigkeit, 
Venerie  et  Morbus  gallicus  bourn  (Latin).  At  a  later  period  the 
nodules  and  nodosities  were  considered  to  be  of  a  glandular 
nature,  and  the  malady  was  then  qualified  as  the  Drusenkrank- 
heit  (German),  Malattia  Glandular  (Italian). 

Several  savansy  renowned  for  their  anatomo-pathological 
knowledge,  have  endeavoured  to  determine  the  histologic  texture 
of  the  neoplasms  which  are  developed  on  the  serous  membranes 
during  the  progress  of  the  malady.  The  earlier  investigations 
made  with  a  view  to  elucidate  this  point,  gave  those  pathological 
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vegetations  a  sarcomatous  nature  ;  later,  they  were  considered 
fibrous  tubercles,  and  still  more  recently  as  neoplasms  peculiar 
to  the  bovine  species ;  while  at  the  present  time  they  are  looked 
upon  as  veritable  tubercles. 

These  different  views  of  the  neoplasms  of  bovine  Phthisis  have 
been  the  cause  of  giving  yet  more  names  to  the  disease,  such  as  • 
Cachexia  bourn  Sarcomatosa,  Sarcomatosis  Infectiosa,  Sarco- 
tuberculosis,  Tuberculosis  Fibromatoa,  Sarkomdyscrasia,  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Pleuralis,  Cachexia  bourn  Tuberculosa  (Tscheulin  and 
Wagenfeld),  Rindstuberkulose  (Leisering). 

As  the  disease  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  pig,  and  nearly 
as  often  in  bovines,  in  the  form  of  Scrofula,  it  has  also  received 
this  name,  and  that  of  Scrofulo-tuberculosis. 

Most  frequently  it  is  known  in  France  as  Phtisie  pommeliere, 
and  in  Germany  as  Perlsucht,  or  Tuberculosis.  The  latter 
designation  is  most  admissible,  because  of  the  relations  of  this 
bovine  affection  to  Tuberculosis  in  man. 

The  two  last-named  designations  have,  no  doubt,  been  chosen 
because  one  of  the  most  salient  characters  of  the  malady  consists 
in  the  appearance  in  the  tissues  of  the  diseased  animal,  of  miliary 
nodosities,  which,  after  having  during  a  short  period  of  growth 
attained  a  certain  volume,  degenerate,  becoming  caseous  and 
calcareous.  These  nodosities  differ  from  other  analogous 
productions,  inasmuch  as  they  are  capable  of  being  transmitted  by 
inoculation  to  nearly  all  the  domesticated  animals ,  and  their  trans¬ 
mission  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  new  nodosities,  which , 
analogous  to  those  from  which  they  were  derived ,  may  in  their 
turn  be  successfully  inoculated. 

Conformably  with  these  characteristics,  we  might  consider 
the  designation  of  Tuberculosis  panzobtica  contagiosa  as  being 
the  best  of  all  those  enumerated  ;  though  it  may  be  remarked 
that  if  the  nodosity  is  really  the  essential  alteration  in  this 
disease,  it  is  not  the  only  one,  and  therefore  is  not  the 
characteristic  or  pathognomonic  lesion.  So  that  although  from 
an  absolute  point  of  view  we  give  the  preference  to  the  last- 
named  designation,  we  will  nevertheless  employ  the  term 
Tuberculosis  ( Phtisie  pommeliere ,  Perlsucht ),  because  of  its 
simplicity.  •  - 
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The  great  number  and  diversity  of  the  names  given  to  this 
disease  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  has  often  been  con¬ 
founded  with  others  affections  which  have  only  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  it,  or  have  certain  characters  common  with  it. 

To  give  only  one  example  of  this  confusion,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  Echinococcus 
kysts  have  been  mistaken  for  Tuberculous  neoplasms,  although 
so  long  ago  as  1821,  Tscheulin  had  drawn  attention  to  the 
differences  existing  between  these  two  lesions  ;  and  the  same 
error  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  Cysticercns  cellulosus. 

Apart  from  these  grosser  errors  in  diagnosis,  there  occurred 
others  more  excusable ;  for  besides  those  parasitic  creatures 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  there  were  others  of  microscopical 
dimensions  which  could  also  develop  in  the  domesticated 
animals,  and  cause  the  formation  of  nodules  and  nodosities  which, 
like  the  tubercular  neoplasms,  might  undergo  caseation  or 
calcareous  infiltration.  Certain  lesions  produced  by  foreign 
bodies  and  enkysted  ir  organs,  might  also  be  confounded  with 
these  neoplasms — the  loreign  matters  most  frequently  belonging 
to  the  inorganic  world,  and  arriving  in  one  way  or  another  in  the 
interior  of  the  living  animal. 

Not  only  have  all  these  lesions  been  mistaken  for  those  of 
Tuberculosis,  but  the  alterations  which  are  met  with  in  chronic 
Broncho-pneumonia,  Bronchectasia,  abscesses  and  softening 
centres  seated  in  the  hepatised  or  sclerosed  pulmonary  tissue,  as 
well  as  the  lesions  due  to  Pysemia,  or  those  belonging  to  some 
carcinomatous  affection,  have  likewise  been  mistaken  for  the 
malady  in  question. 

If  the  lesions  of  Tuberculosis  have  often  been  confounded 
with  alterations  which  were  perfectly  distinct  from  them,  it  has 
been  sometimes  sought  to  separate  the  lesions  of  this  malady, 
and  to  consider  apart  the  alterations  which  are  really  an  integral 
part  of  it.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  in  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  England,  certain  authorities  have 
described  two  forms  of  the  disease — pulmonary  and  pleural 
Tuberculosis — which  have  been  considered  by  them  as  quite 
distinct  affections,  and  treated  as  such  in  their  manuals  of 
pathology  and  in  legal  arrangements. 
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We  may  add  that  recent  researches  have  discovered  maladies 
which  are  now  fixed  as  tuberculous,  and  the  existence  of 
which  was  previously  ignored,  or  their  manifestations  were 
misinterpreted. 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  we  need  not 
be  astonished  at  the  numerous  voids  that  still  remain  in  the 
symptomatology  of  Tuberculosis,  and  it  can  easily  be  understood 
that  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  looked  upon  as  very  difficult, 
and  even  often  impossible.  Certainly  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  diagnosis  are  real ;  they  are  the  consequence,  in  many  cases, 
of  the  slow  and  insidious  course  of  the  disease,  which  sometimes 
lasts  for  years,  and  the  phenomena  of  which  often  pass  unper¬ 
ceived.  And  besides,  as  the  morbid  products  of  the  malady 
may,  in  certain  cases,  be  deposited  in  organs  which,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  would  remain  free  from  them — as  in  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  kidneys,  genital  organs — and  produce  special 
manifestations,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  trace  in  a  precise  and 
definite  manner  all  the  symptoms  which  mark  the  presence  of 
the  disease  in  every  case. 

Similar  difficulties  in  diagnosis  are,  however,  equally  met  with 
in  other  disorders — as  in  the  contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia  of 
bovines,  and  in  Glanders.  The  first  of  these  diseases  has  like¬ 
wise  a  slow  course,  and  we  may  affirm  without  much  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  a  good  number  of  cases  of  this  malady 
escape  detection  ;  while  with  regard  to  the  second,  it  is  noto¬ 
rious  that  its  progress  and  symptoms  are  very  much  varied  ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  these  somewhat  unfavourable  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  diagnosis,  the  clinician  is  often  able  to  determine 
the  nature  of  these  maladies,  and  eventually  to  recognise  their 
existence. 

The  difficulties  in  diagnosing  pulmonary  Tuberculosis  are, 
however,  actually  greater  than  in  contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia, 
because  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  former  has  not  attracted 
much  attention,  and  also  because  the  general  tendency  of 
medical  men  towards  anatomo-pathological  researches,  which 
has  been  so  notable  in  recent  times,  has  somewhat  led  to  the 
neglect  of  observations  and  clinical  investigation  with  regard  to 
these  two  diseases. 
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The  establishing  of  a  precise  diagnosis  being  of  the  greatest 
utility,  and  being  as  indispensable  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 
practical  medicine  as  for  those  who  are  occupied  with  veterinary 
sanitary  police,  a  knowledge  of  the  means  of  diagnosing  the 
disease  should  be  considered  as  the  primary,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  tasks  imposed  upon  those  who  occupy  themselves 
with  practical  or  theoretical  medicine,  or  even  the  natural 
sciences  only. 

If  we  recognise  the  voids  which  medical  knowledge  offers  us 
in  this  respect,  we,  nevertheless,  cannot  ignore  the  considerable 
progress  which  has  been  the  consequence  of  the  great  improve¬ 
ments  introduced  into  medicine  by  Laennec  and  his  disciples. 
Vivat  sequentes . 

The  following  is  extracted  from  an  excellent  description  of  the 
disease,  dated  1840,  and  published  in  an  Ordinance  of  the  Canton 
of  Appenzell-Unssenbden  of  that  year  :* — 

“  Cough  short,  interrupted,  and  dry ;  most  marked  in  the 
morning,  at  the  time  of  feeding,  and  (most  frequently)  after  a  few 
violent  movements.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the 
animals  are  frequently  still  in  a  state  of  average  plethora,  and 
they  may,  if  food  is  good  and  abundant,  acquire  a  certain  degree 
of  obesity.  If  the  malady  progresses,  the  animals  become  more 
and  more  wasted,  and  the  symptoms  which  mark  a  nutritive 
change  become  more  evident.  The  hair  becomes  erect,  dull,  and 
matted  ;  the  skin  looks  dirty,  is  tender,  and  clings  to  the  bones, 
appearing  very  pale  at  the  parts  little  covered  with  hair,  as  in  the 
perineal  and  mammary  regions ;  the  temperature  of  the  body 
descends  below  the  normal  standard ;  the  eyes  sink  in  the  orbits, 
as  the  fatty  cushion  at  the  back  of  the  eye  disappears,  and  look 
as  if  drowned  in  water ;  the  gaze  is  dead  ;  the  cough  at  this  time 
is  more  frequent  than  previously,  but  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  accom¬ 
panied  by  nasal  discharge.  The  vital  turgescence  of  the  tissues 
becomes  less  and  less  marked  ;  the  patient  wastes  more  and  more, 
notwithstanding  the  preservation  of, the  appetite  and  an  abundant 
and  good  supply  of  food. 

“  Coincidently  with  these  symptoms,  the  mammary  secretion 

*  Archives  Suisses  de  Medecine  Vetdrinaire.  New  series,  Vol.  VIII., 
p.  369.  Zurich,  1846. 
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becomes  almost  insignificant  in  milch  cows.  Sometimes  the 
patients  exhibit  an  abnormal  sensibility  on  pressing  the  breast 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  chest ;  this  sensibility,  which  is  sometimes 
present  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease,  is  much 
more  frequent  and  pronounced  at  a  more  advanced  period,  and 
is  denoted  by  groans,  attempts  to  evade  pressure  on  the  diseased 
parts,  cough,  etc. 

“  The  malady  may  nevertheless  be  present  without  any 
symptoms  being  noted. 

“  The  animals  which,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the 
disease,  may  fatten  well,  are  in  certain  countries  known  by  the 
name  of fette  Francosen  (fat  French  beasts). 

“  It  sometimes  happens  that  with  diseased  animals  there  are 
manifestations  of  Nymphomania.  In  these  cases  it  is  observed 
that  in  a  cowshed  there  are  signs  of  restlessness  and  agitation  in 
one  of  the  cows.  If  it  is  eating,  it  suddenly  ceases  to  do  so  and 
fixes  its  eyes  on  any  one  who  may  have  chanced  to  enter  the 
stable  ;  it  paws  the  ground  and  often  bellows ;  stretches  out  the 
head  and  neck ;  the  eyes  appear  to  start  from  their  orbits,  and  it 
looks  as  if  it  would  fly  to  attack  the  visitor  who  has  provoked 
these  indications.  The  labia  of  the  vulva  are  usually  tumefied, 
and  very  sensible  to  the  touch  ;  the  clitoris  is  very  developed  ; 
the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  is  congested  and  violet  in  colour  ; 
the  sacral  and  ischiatic  ligaments,  as  well  as  the  connective  and 
aponeurotic  tissues  covering  them,  are,  as  in  the  skin  of  these 
regions,  relaxed  to  such  a  degree  that  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
sacrum  and  the  tissues  of  the  ischial  region  of  the  pelvis  appear 
to  be  more  or  less  depressed  or  subsided  (abig'heil). 

“These  tuberculous  nymphomaniac  cows  exhibit,  besides, 
venereal  manifestations  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  the  organism,  by  the  moment  when  they  appear,  by  their  in¬ 
tensity,  and  by  their  persistency,  notwithstanding  coition  having 
taken  place. 

“  With  these  animals  the  venereal  desires  are  evidenced  by  in¬ 
quietude,  indocility,  a  great  desire  to  jump  on  other  animals, 
and  a  considerable  flexion  of  the  croup  produced  on  touching 
this  region.  Animals  affected  with  the  disease  in  this  form  give 
very  little  milk  and  rarely  fatten  well.” 
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The  manifestations  of  Nymphomania  are  not  specially  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  presence  of  Tuberculosis,  however  but  may  present 
themselves  in  the  course  of  other  affections. 

For  instance,  Stirmann*  observed  them  in  certain  cases  in 
which  the  ovaries  of  the  patients  were  affected  with  alterations 
different  to  those  of  Tuberculosis. 

Ryghemf  reports  the  clinical  manifestations  of  Tuberculosis 
as  follows  : — “  The  young  animals  attacked  by  the  disease  do  not 
profit,  like  the  other  animals,  from  the  food  they  receive,  but  ap¬ 
pear  to  remain  behind  those  of  the  same  age,  and  fed  in  the  same 
way,  so  far  as  nutrition  is  concerned.  Animals  of  a  certain  age 
visibly  pine  away  from  day  to  day,  and  soon  fall  into  a  state  of 
marasmus.  From  time  to  time  during  the  day  they  emit,  under 
the  influence  of  various  causes,  a  short,  feeble  cough. 

“Notwithstanding  the  exhibition  of  the  most  effective  expec¬ 
torants,  this  apparently  catarrhal  affection  does  not  £  ripen/  as 
we  may  say — that  is,  the  cough  does  not  become  deeper  or  softer. 

“  The  owner  may,  in  such  a  case,  doubt  the  existence  of 
Tuberculosis  ;  there  is,  consequently,  need  to  examine  the  animal 
carefully  and  minutely. 

“  If  pulmonary  Tuberculosis  is  present,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  movements  of  the  ribs  and  wings  of  the  nostrils  are  effected 
when  the  creature  is  in  a  state  of  repose,  without  any  marked 
disturbance  unless  the  disease  is  in  a  very  advanced  state.  But 
if  the  cow  is  compelled  to  walk  a  little  quickly,  there  ensues 
dyspnoea  and  laborious  respiration. 

“  In  those  cases  in  which  the  alterations  of  pulmonary  Tuber¬ 
culosis  are  not  so  advanced,  this  dyspnoea  will  scarcely  be  noted 
during  repose  :  but  it  becomes  evident,  and  even  so  pronounced 
as  to  assume  the  abdominal  character,  if  the  pleura  is  invaded  by 
the  disease.  In  the  latter  condition,  there  is  more  than  ordinary 
sensibility  exhibited  on  pressure,  more  especially  above  and 
behind  the  shoulders,  along  the  back,  and  in  the  costal  region. 

“The  localisation  of  Tuberculosis  on  the  pleura  is  rendered 
evident  by  the  dull  sound  yielded  on  percussion,  while  this  mode 
of  exploration  only  furnishes  the  vaguest  indications  in  those 

*  Archives  Vet^rinaire  de  la  Suisse.  Nouvelle  Series.  Vol.  XI. 
t  Zeitschrift  fur  Thierheilkunde,  1845. 
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cases  in  which  the  localisation  of  the  morbid  process  has  taken 
place  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma. 

“  On  auscultation  of  the  chest,  there  are  discovered  in  these 
cases,  and  in  certain  places,  an  altered  respiratory  murmur,  an 
abnormal  bruit ,  most  readily  perceived  when  the  chest  of  the 
diseased  animal  is  auscultated  and  the  sounds  compared  with 
those  of  the  lungs  and  pleura  of  a  healthy  animal/’ 

The  bruit  which  is  heard  in  auscultating  the  thorax,  and  some¬ 
times  even  the  abdominal  wall,  in  cases  of  pulmonary  Tubercu¬ 
losis,  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  vegetations,  of  which  the 
peritoneum  and  pleurae  are  the  seat.  In  Germany  this  bruit  is 
designated  by  the  terms  Perlreiben  or  Perlschaben.  Dr.  Vogel,* 
in  giving  a  classical  description  of  it  in  a  treatise  on  pathology, 
has  provided  clinicians  with  the  means  of  distinguishing  between 
Tuberculosis  and  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia.  He  says:  — 

“  1.  The  sound  furnished  by  percussion  of  the  thoracic  wall  of 
a  phthisical  animal  is  not  an  empty  sound,  and  in  percussing  its 
chest  we  do  not  perceive  that  resistance  which  percussion  gives 
in  cases  of  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

“  2.  The  dead  sound  is  only  produced  in  percussion  in  an 
animal  affected  with  Phthisis,  at  the  points  corresponding  to 
the  nodosities. 

“  3.  In  this  disease  the  absence  of  respiratory  murmur  and 
bronchial  souffle  is  most  frequently  only  remarked  in  circum¬ 
scribed  regions. 

“4.  Finally,  auscultation  of  animals  which  are  not  phthisical 
does  not  reveal  the  cavernous  and  metallic  sounds  sometimes 
noted  in  Tuberculosis.” 

“  In  Phthisis  evident  friction  sounds  are  only  met  with  when 
the  nodosities  are  tubercular,  and  have  already  undergone 
calcareous  infiltration. 

“  In  order  to  hear  this  abnormal  bruit ,  the  affected  animal 
should  be  placed  in  a  very  quiet  place,  fasting,  after  having 
undergone  moderate  exercise,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  apply 
the  ear  to  the  diseased  region. 

“The  friction  sound  perceived  in  Phthisis  is  characteristic,  and 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Physikalischen  Diagnostik.  Stuttgart,  1874.  Wochen- 
schrift  fiir  Thierheilkunde  und  Viehzucht,  1873.  Nos.  10,  11. 
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differs  from  the  friction  sounds  of  Pleurisy  and  those  of  the 
rumen,  inasmuch  as — 

“  1.  The  Pleurisy  sound  is  not  persistent,  and  disappears  when 
the  exudate  becomes  abundant ;  it  reappears  when  absorption 
takes  place,  and  then  usually  with  greater  intensity  than  at  the 
commencement ; 

“  2.  In  Phthisis  the  friction  sound  persists,  and  is  not  heard 
over  such  an  extensive  surface  as  in  Pleurisy ; 

“3.  In  Pleurisy  the  friction  sound  is  more  marked  than  in 
Phthisis,  and  resembling  the  sawing  or  rasping  bruit .  If  Pleurisy 
co-exists  there  is  fever  present ; 

“  4.  As  a  general  rule,  it  suffices  to  place  the  hand  on  the  thoracic 
wall  in  order  to  perceive  the  pleuritic  friction  sensation,  while 
percussion  in  Pleurisy  demonstrates  that  the  production  of  the 
dull  sound  is  limited  by  a  horizontal  line ; 

“  5.  The  pericardiac  friction  sound  is  isochronous  with  the 
pulse  ;  that  of  Phthisis  corresponds  to  the  movements  of  expira¬ 
tion  and  inspiration  ; 

“6.  In  order  not  to  confound  the  friction  sounds  of  Phthisis 
with  crepitant  rales,  it  suffices  to  make  the  animal  cough,  or  give 
it  water  to  drink  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  rales  most  frequently  disap¬ 
pear,  and  the  production  of  other  tales  is  momentarily  suspended  ; 

“  7.  The  existence  or  non-existence,  as  well  as  the  characters 
of  the  movements  of  the  gastric  apparatus,  permits  a  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  the  friction  sound  of  Phthisis  and  the 
bruits  produced  in  the  rumen.” 

All  these  latter  indications  do  not  constitute  a  complete  and 
characteristic  symptomatic  tableau  of  Phthisis  * 

It  results  from  the  experiments  as  carefully  made  on  animals 
as  possible,  that  the  commencement  of  this  disease  is  marked  by 
slight  febrile  reaction,  accompanied  by  rigors  and  heat,  anorexia, 
indigestion,  and  abnormal  coloration  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
In  general,  these  symptoms  disappear  after  a  few  days,  and  at 

*  Mr.  Martin,  M.R.C.V.S,,  Rochester,  read  an  able  paper  before  the 
Southern  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  which  was  published  in 
the  Veterinary  Journal  for  November,  1881,  on  “  Some  of  the  Diffe¬ 
rences  between  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia  and  Tuberculosis,  from  a 
Sanitary  Point  of  View,”  in  which  some  of  the  differential  symptoms  of  the 
two  disorders  are  clearly  given. 
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the  same  time  there  is  developed  a  sensitiveness  and  abnormal 
tumefaction  of  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  cervical  lym¬ 
phatic  glands,  as  well  as  those  situated  at  the  entrance  to  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  as  also  sometimes  those  of  the  axilla. 
These  glands  at  a  later  period  become  hard  and  nodular.  At  a 
more  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  there  is  again  slight  fever, 
which  is  manifested  by  accesses  or  remittances,  and  the  existence 
of  which  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  employing  the  ther¬ 
mometer.  The  evening  temperature,  in  some  cases,  reaches  from 
102*2°  to  105*8°  Fahr.,  while  in  the  morning  it  is  often  very  low 
when  the  disease  is  advanced,  descending  perhaps  to  98*6^  Fahr. 

The  urine  is  usually  neutral,  sometimes  albuminous ;  it  con¬ 
tains  a  somewhat  unusual  proportion  of  salts,  especially  after  the 
paroxysm  which  often  sets  in  during  the  course  of  the  febrile 
reaction. 

Usually  the  milk  derived  from  phthisical  animals  does  not 
offer  anything  unusual  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  but 
as  soon  as  emaciation  and  fever  supervene,  the  secretion  is  dimin¬ 
ished  in  quantity  as  well  as  altered  in  quality.  It  becomes  bluish 
in  tint  and  richer  in  salts  than  usual ;  though  this  modification 
is  not  invariably  related  to  a  marked  decrease  in  quantity. 

Lessen*  reports  the  case  of  a  cow  affected  with  Phthisis,  and 
which  wras  apparently  in  good  health  until  five  to  six  years  of 
age.  It  yielded  in  milk  from 
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The  analyses  of  milk  derived  from  phthisical  cows  prove  that 
it  has  a  very  variable  composition,  a  circumstance  which  might 
be  anticipated. 

Diseased  cattle  sometimes  manifest  dysphagia,  ordinarily  due 
to  tumefaction  of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands,  as  well  as  a 
capricious  appetite,  intermittent  tympanitis,  and  constipation 
alternating  with  diarrhoea  and  colic,  without  any  ascribable 
*  “  Wochenschrift  fur  Thierheilkunde  und  Viehzucht,”  1872,  p.  346. 
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cause.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  permanent  or  intermittent  nasal 
discharge  of  a  mucous,  purulent,  or  sanguinolent  character. 

In  certain  exceptional  cases,  the  expired  air  and  the  nasal 
discharge  exhale  a  foetid  odour.  Sometimes  one  or  other  of  the 
costal  parietes  is  more  or  less  depressed  and  wasted  ;  in  other 
cases,  during  the  course  of  the  disease  there  are  very  limited 
muscular  contractions,  cramps,  paralyses,  with  tonic  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  epilepsy,  turning  round,  coma,  or 
blindness.  In  yet  other  cases,  there  supervene  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  malady,  tumefaction  and  increased  sensibility  of  the 
testicles  or  scrotum,  Hydrocele  or  Mastitis — the  latter  invading 
sometimes  the  entire  organ,  sometimes  only  one-half  or  one- 
quarter,  and  terminating  in  nodular  neoplasms.  Another  com¬ 
plication  of  this  malady  is  swelling  of  the  bones  without  external 
lesion,  with  caries,  lameness,  articular  tumefactions,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  certain  warts.  These  manifestations  will  be  again  alluded  to. 

The  course  of  the  disease  varies  greatly,  the  symptoms  either 
developing  rapidly  or  tardily,  and  their  manifestation  is  main- 
tained  during  the  whole  period  of  the  malady,  or  they  are  inter¬ 
mittent.  The  disease  may,  in  every  case,  be  classed  among 
those  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  especially  among  those  which  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  the  normal  life  of  the  animal  itself.  In  certain 
cases,  however,  it  passes  through  its  different  phases  in  the 
space  of  three  months,  and  sometimes  even  less.  It  at  times 
follows  an  insidious ,  concealed ,  or  occult  course,  and  either  escapes 
observation  or  is  recognised  tardily  ;  and  it  only  causes  death 
rapidly  and  immediately  if  its  morbid  alterations  are  very  exten¬ 
sive,  or  if  they  are  localised  in  important  organs. 

Phthisis  may  co-exist  with  other  maladies,  or  it  may  lead  to 
the  production  of  disease — as  Pleurisy,  Pneumonia,  Bronchitis* 
Peritonitis,  Haematuria,  etc.,  so  that  the  morbigenous  agent  of 
Tuberculosis  does  not  protect  the  organism  from  the  influence 
of  any  other  morbid  cause. 

If,  as  appears  from  what  has  just  been  stated,  Phthisis  may 
present  itself  under  very  various  manifestations,  it  is  none  the 
less  established  that  an  observant  proprietor  will  quickly  recog¬ 
nise  the  disease  among  his  stock.  He  will  notice  that  one  or 
other  of  them  is  duller  than  usual,  that  its  appetite  is  diminished* 
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its  skin  has  lost  its  suppleness,  and  the  hair  its  smooth,  glossy 
aspect  of  good  health. 

The  animals  least  affected  feed  well,  but  do  not  appear  to 
profit  by  their  food  ;  they  are  easily  fatigued,  cough,  and  gradually 
present  more  and  more  numerous  morbid  manifestations.  The 
owner  or  breeder  generally  takes  good  care  to  get  rid  of  these 
animals,  even  when  he  is  not  completely  certain  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  malady  with  which  they  are  affected  ;  and  he  does 
this  all  the  more  readily  as  the  cows  often  do  not  breed,  or  else 
have  a  great  tendency  to  abort  if  conception  does  take  place.  If, 
however,  the  animal  is  a  milch  cow,  it  will  probably  be  sold  to 
a  dairyman.  Oxen,  young  animals,  and  bulls,  are,  in  these  cases, 
attempted  to  be  fattened,  and  then  sent  to  a  slaughter-house  in 
one  or  other  of  the  large  towns.  The  cows  which  do  not  give 
milk,  as  well  as  those  which  will  not  fatten,  are  slaughtered,  and 
their  flesh  is  sold  for  local  consumption,  or  manufactured  into 
some  form  of  food  ;  though  not  infrequently  it  finds  its  way 
into  the  sheds  of  poor  farmers  or  others,  to  be  fed  for  the  market. 

If,  therefore,  the  attentive  breeder  or  intelligent  cowman  can 
recognise  this  disease,  and  appreciate  it  at  its  just  value,  so  that 
he  is  able  to  separate  phthisical  animals  as  soon  as  possible  from 
his  stock,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  veterinary  surgeon,  armed 
with  all  the  mechanical  resources  of  his  art,  for  the  exploration 
of  the  exterior  (and  interior)  of  diseased  creatures,  in  the  form  of 
stethoscope,  pleximeter,  measuring  tape,  mirror,  weighing- 
machine,  etc.,  and  with  the  advantage  of  being  in  a  position  to 
examine  them  by  rectum  or  vagina,  should  be  competent  to 
diagnose  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  the  great  majority  of  those 
attacked  by  it. 

If  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  means  by  which  to  combat 
this  malady  has  made  but  little  progress,  the  cause  for  this  may 
be  found,  in  great  part,  in  the  idea  which  is  largely  entertained 
that  it  cannot  be  recognised  during  life — an  idea  which  we  believe 
to  be  baseless,  although  it  is  held  by  a  great  number  of  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons.  It  is  not  proper  that  veterinary  surgeons  should 
continue  to  shield  themselves  behind  this  certificate  of  insufficiency 
or  incapacity.  Our  knowledge  of  its  symptomatology  is  not  more 
advanced  in  this  disorder  than  in  many  other  maladies ;  and, 
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besides,  the  discovery  of  the  contagious  principle  of  Tuberculosis 
should  lead  to  the  hope  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  the  disease  by  the  detection  of  its  cause  alone. 
This  new  means  of  diagnosis  will  probably  permit  us  to  discover 
Phthisis  in  cases  in  which  the  nature  of  the  affection  cannot  be 
otherwise  determined,  and  aid  us  in  elucidating  certain  points 
still  obscure  or  unknown  in  its  pathological  history. 

(To  be  continue d.) 


SPONTANEOUS  VACCINATION. 

BY  A.  SPREULL,  F.R.C.V.S.,  DUNDEE. 

SOME  time  ago  the  cows  at  L — ,  a  dairy-farm  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Dundee,  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  an  eruption  on 
the  teats  and  udder,  which  caused  a  considerable  degree  of 
trouble  during  the  process  of  milking. 

By  the  time  my  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  some  of 
them  had  gone  through  the  entire  process,  and  had  quite  re¬ 
covered.  Others  were  still  in  the  midst  of  the  eruptive  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  on  the  remainder  the  vesicles  had  not  yet  made 
their  appearance. 

In  size,  the  vesicles  were  so  small  that  at  first  I  rather  doubted 
if  I  had  to  deal  with  a  genuine  attack  of  Variola  Vaccinia.  In 
the  majority  of  the  cases  their  size  and  general  appearance  very 
closely  resembled  the  characteristics  displayed  by  the  eruption  in 
an  attack  of  Small-pox  in  man ;  but  I  was  not  long  to  be  left 
in  doubt  at  this  time  as  to  their  true  nature,  for  a  few  days  later 
M —  S — ,  one  of  the  dairymaids  in  attendance  on  them,  who, 
unfortunately  for  herself,  had  at  the  time  very  badly  chapped 
hands,  began  to  show  signs  of  having  become  inoculated,  and  in 
due  time  produced  a  beautiful  crop  of  vaccine  vesicles,  fifteen 
in  number,  on  the  right  hand  and  arm, — at  once  and  clearly 
proving  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  I  had  arrived  at  so  hesi¬ 
tatingly  on  that,  as  in  similar  outbreaks  on  previous  occasions. 
Unlike  what  had  taken  place  on  these  occasions,  when,  for  want 
of  some  such  confirmatory  evidence,  I  was  left  unable  to  confirm 
my  diagnosis,  I  had  now  before  me  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  unquestionable  demonstrations  of  its  nature  possible. 
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M —  S —  had  been  successfully  vaccinated  during  infancy,  and 
was  now  a  young  woman  of  about  twenty  years  of  age  ;  so  that 
the  effects  of  the  first  operation  had  evidently,  in  her  case,  lost 
their  protective  power,  and  left  her  again  liable  to  the  disease  when 
re-exposed  to  the  action  of  the  Small-pox  poison,  thus  proving 
the  necessity  which  exists  for  repeatedly  undergoing  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  vaccination,  in  order  to  keep  up  that  complete  immunity 
from  attack  so  desirable  in  regard  to  the  more  virulent  epidemic. 

The  vesicles  gradually  matured,  and  proved  to  be  quite  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  disease,  many  of  them  being  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  the  usual  umbilicated  centres  and  everything  else 
complete ;  assuming  all  the  usual  features  of  blackening,  scabbing, 
and  desquamation  during  the  process  of  healing,  as  with  the 
ordinary  vesicles  produced  by  the  operation  of  vaccination. 

Thinking,  therefore,  that  this  matter  would  interest  some  of 
our  local  members  of  the  sister  profession,  I  mentioned  the  case 
to  Drs.  Millar  and  Sinclair,  of  this  town,  who  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  the  dairymaid,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
genuine  character  of  the  disease.  I  accordingly  sent  for  her,  in 
order  to  allow  them  the  opportunity  of  verifying  my  statements, 
and  when  she  arrived  in  town,  both  doctors  felt  much  interested 
in  the  occurrence,  and  at  once  concluded  that  it  was  a  genuine 
case  of  spontaneous  vaccination  direct  from  the  cow.  So  large 
a  surface  of  the  hand  and  arm  was  affected  through  coalescence 
of  the  areola  surrounding  the  several  vesicles,  that  the  girl  had 
to  give  up  work  for  over  a  fortnight,  until  the  effects  of  the 
disease  had  somewhat  subsided  in  the  part,  and  the  vesicles  had 
begun  to  heal  over,  which  they  did  in  the  usual  way  ;  though 
probably,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  parts  affected,  the  large 
number  of  the  vesicles,  and  the  consequently  larger  development 
in  them  of  the  virus  of  the  disease,  the  healing  process  was  more 
tedious  and  protracted  than  usual,  with  a  similar  degree  of  in¬ 
flammatory  action,  resulting  from  a  more  limited  number  of 
incisions  made  during  the  act  of  vaccination. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  outbreak  among  the  cows,  there  was 
nothing  to  account  for  it,  so  far  as  we  could  make  out.  Probably, 
however,  some  one  of  the  recently  purchased  cows  might  have 
been  brought  from  an  infected  place,  or  been  in  contact  with 
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the  virus  of  the  disease  in  some  way  previous  to  purchase  ;  and  as 
they  are  always  being  exchanged  in  a  large  dairy  like  this,  where 
about  forty  cows  are  usually  kept,  and  where  it  is  imperative  that 
a  large,  uniform,  and  perennial  supply  of  milk  be  always  forth¬ 
coming,  it  becomes  absolutely  impossible  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
different  animals.  At  all  events,  there  were  no  cases  of  Small-pox 
at  the  time  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  far  as  was  known  either  to 
the  farmer  or  myself,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  cows 
becoming  infected  through  contact  with  a  small-pox  patient 
while  on  the  premises  in  which  they  now  stood  ;  nor  did  more 
than  one  of  the  girls  become  inoculated,  nor  was  the  disease 
spread  beyond  the  place  in  which  it  had  manifested  itself. 

The  fact  that  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  cows  and  the 
case  above  mentioned  proves  conclusively  that  the  vaccination 
of  all  the  other  milkers,  etc.,  who  came  into  contact  with  these 
animals,  still  retained  sufficient  efficacy  to  enable  them  to  resist 
the  attack  of  the  disease. 

Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  of  Variola  in  this  locality,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  much  more  prevalent  disease 
amongst  cows  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  and  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  of  a  very  mild 
type,  and  that,  except  amongst  cows,  it  is  rare  indeed  that  we 
ever  see  it  at  all — together  with  the  other  fact  that  all,  or  almost 
all  attendants  upon  animals,  are  now,  through  the  effects  of  the 
compulsory  Vaccination  Act,  protected  against  the  effects  of 
contact  with  the  virus — it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that 
so  few  cases  of  spontaneous  vaccination  occur  ;  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  outbreaks  of  Cow-pox  which  take  place  from  time 
to  time  call  for  so  little  attention,  and  are  taken  so  little  notice 
of,  even  by  the  attendants.  Without  some  such  accidental 
occurrence  as  that  recorded  in  the  foregoing  passages,  the  attack 
passes  off,  as  a  rule,  without  any  comment  from  the  farmer  or 
dairyman,  except  that  his  “  cows’  teats  are  troubling  them  just 
now,”  or  some  trivial  remark  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  it  is  very 
rare  for  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  seek  professional  aid 
and  skill  for  them.  Consequently,  these  cases  do  not  come  so 
frequently  under  our  observation  as  they  otherwise  would  do,  and 
hence  it  is  that  so  few  outbreaks  of  this  disease  are  recorded. 
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DO  HORSES  RECOVER  FROM  GLANDERS? 

BY  J.  J.  MEYRICK,  F.R.C.V.S.,  C.B.,  INSPECTING  VETERINARY 

SURGEON,  WAR  OFFICE. 

The  following  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  Glanders  are  doubtless 
unorthodox  ;  but  I  venture  to  offer  them  for  publication  in  the 
Veterinary  Journal,  in  hopes  that  they  may  provoke  dis¬ 
cussion  amongst  the  members  of  our  profession,  and  perhaps 
induce  some  of  them  to  try  experiments  which  may  have 
important  results. 

The  almost  universal  belief  connected  with  Glanders  is,  that 
it  is  incurable,  and  that,  although  the  disease  may  exist  in  a  sub¬ 
acute  form  for  months,  if  not  years,  it  is  liable  at  any  time  to 
become  sufficiently  acute  both  to  destroy  the  animal  originally 
affected,  and  to  communicate  itself  to  others  in  a  virulent  form. 

For  many  years  past,  when  engaged  in  suppressing  outbreaks 
of  Glanders  in  India,  and  also  during  the  present  year  in  Egypt, 
I  have  found  that,  while  some  horses  have  decided  symptoms 
necessitating  their  immediate  destruction,  others  in  the  same 
corps,  both  during  and  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease, 
are  found  with  only  a  trifling  discharge  from  one  or  both  nostrils, 
and  a  slight  enlargement  of  one  or  both  submaxillary  glands, 
which  are  sometimes,  but  not  always,  attached  to  the  jaw-bone. 
These  horses  having  been  isolated,  some  of  them,  after  several 
days  or  weeks,  have  shown  undoubted  signs  of  Glanders  ;  while 
others,  without  any  treatment,  have  been  restored  to  apparent 
health,  and  have  remained  in  that  state  after  rejoining  their  corps. 

The  latter  cases  are  usually  considered  to  have  been  only 
Catarrh  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  if  this  view  of  them 
is  correct. 

During  the  past  year  several  batteries  of  artillery  and  a  com¬ 
pany  of  commissariat  were  picketed  three  miles  from  Cairo, 
upon  a  sandy  plain,  of  which  one  part  had  been  previously 
occupied  by  an  Indian  regiment  of  cavalry  infected  with 
Glanders.  I  thought  it  impossible  that  the  vitality  of  the  virus 
could  remain  undestroyed  upon  loose  sand,  after  months  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  wind  and  a  hot  sun.  Nevertheless,  a  battery  which 
was  picketed  by  the  side  of — not  on — the  place  in  question,  three 
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months  after  the  cavalry  had  gone,  became  affected  with  the 
disease.  Two  horses  were  decidedly  glandered,  and  several 
others  had  swellings  of  one  or  both  submaxillary  glands — in 
two  cases  with  vesicles  upon  the  Schneiderian  membrane. 
These  burst,  but  instead  of  forming  ulcers  they  quickly  healed, 
leaving  scars  with  elevated  margins,  which  remained  unchanged 
in  size  or  appearance.  After  two  months  I  caused  one  of  the 
horses  so  affected,  an  old  animal,  to  be  destroyed.  The  cartilage 
under  the  scars  was  thickened  over  a  surface  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  but  no  miliary  nodules  or  other  signs  of 
disease  were  found  in  the  internal  organs.  The  submaxillary 
gland  had  been  gradually  becoming  smaller,  and  all  discharge  from 
the  nostril  had  ceased  for  some  weeks  before  the  horse  was  shot. 
When  I  left  Egypt,  the  other  animal  still  remained  isolated,  with 
a  very  slightly  enlarged  gland,  and  the  scars  on  the  membrane 
unchanged,  but  with  no  other  symptoms  of  disease.  All  the 
horses  which  were  isolated  on  account  of  swollen  gland  and  dis¬ 
charge  only,  had  long  before  recovered,  and  returned  to  their  duty. 

What  conclusion  should  be  drawn  respecting  these  and  the 
many  similar  cases  which  have  occurred  during  outbreaks  of 
Glanders  in  India  ?  That  they  were  not  ordinary  Catarrh  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  horses  and  mules  of  all  the 
other  corps  have  remained  free  from  that  disease,  although 
picketed  within  a  few  hundred  yards  upon  the  same  plain,  and 
therefore  subjected  to  the  same  atmospheric  influences.  To  me 
it  seems  probable  that  either  the  Glanders  germ  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  fall  upon  the  Schneiderian  membrane  and 
produce  swollen  gland,  discharge,  and  even  vesicles,  without 
being  absorbed  into  the  system  ;  or  else  that  the  virus  may  be 
so  weakened  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  actual  Glanders,  in 
a  form  sufficiently  mild  to  allow  of  the  patient  recovering  spon¬ 
taneously.  We  know,  from  the  labours  of  M.  Pasteur  and 
others,  that  disease  germs  become  weaker  the  longer  they  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen  and  sunshine ;  and  all  the 
cases  similar  to  those  above  described  which  I  have  seen,  were 
amongst  horses  kept  in  the  open  air  in  hot  countries.  If  they 
were  really  cases  of  Glanders,  the  following  questions  remain  for 
solution  : — 
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1.  Would  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  produce  the  disease 
in  an  equally  mild  form  if  introduced  into  the  system  of 
healthy  horses  ? 

2.  Would  horses  so  inoculated  be  protected  from  the  fatal 
forms  of  Glanders  ? 

The  results  of  M.  Pasteur’s  experiments  give  us  grounds  for 
hoping  that  this  may  be  the  case,  and  I  would  gladly  endeavour 
to  prove  that  it  is  so ;  but  I  confess  that  the  idea  did  not  occur 
to  me  until  after  the  horses  at  Cairo  had  recovered. 


CASES  OF  HEART  DISEASE. 

EY  ALFRED  BROAD,  F.R.C.V.S.,  LONDON. 

The  following  records  are  offered  for  publication,  as  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  paper  read  by  me  at  the  July  meeting  of  the 
Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society.  Many  other  notes  of  cardiac 
affections  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  veterinary  monthly 
literature ;  but  for  their  bearing  upon  the  subject,  I  would  direct 
attention  to  two  cases,  one  of  Endocarditis,  reported  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Alfred  Withers,  in  the  Veterinarian  for  April,  1868  ; 
the  other  of  Carditis  with  Endocarditis,  which  I  sent  to  the  same 
periodical  in  April,  1870. 

Case  I. — Endocarditis — Rupture  of  Auricle. 

Subject. — Bay  van  horse,  of  heavy  build  and  in  full  condition, 
eight  years  old.  On  the  2nd  October,  1882,  he  was  seized  while 
at  work  with  the  first  of  three  similar  attacks  ;  he  remained 
under  treatment  for  three  weeks,  and  was  then  put  to  work,  the 
second  attack  following  in  twenty  days  ;  a  further  period  of  three 
weeks  was  taken  up  with  rest  and  treatment,  and  the  third 
seizure  occurred  after  he  had  again  been  at  work  about  a  fort¬ 
night.  The  symptoms  shown  were,  on  each  occasion,  nearly 
identical.  While  drawing  his  load  at  a  distance  from  home,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  and  could  not  for  some  time  be  induced  to 
move,  exhibiting  extreme  distress,  hurried  and  violent  respiratory 
efforts,  drooping  head,  and  epistaxis.  After  being  walked  home 
with  difficulty,  the  respiration  continued  most  rapid  and  laborious, 
epistaxis  frequently  occurred,  and  the  pulse  was  from  icoto  120 
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per  minute,  the  heart  beating  irregularly  and  violently.  The 
temperature  was  104^  soon  after  the  onset  of  the  first  attack, 
I03q  on  the  subsequent  occasions  ;  but  it  rapidly  subsided  to 
almost  the  normal  rate,  and  it  was  noteworthy  that  the  respi¬ 
ration  became  tranquil  in  about  three  days  from  each  time  of 
attack,  though  it  remained  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  or  twenty  for 
about  a  fortnight.  At  this  period  the  pulse  was  forty-eight,  and 
although  the  horse  fed  well,  and  was  in  exceedingly  high  spirits, 
the  action  of  the  heart  remained  excitable,  and  its  beatings  sank 
to  no  lower  a  rate  than  forty- six.  The  heart  impairment  had 
been  especially  evident  during  the  last  two  illnesses,  and  it  was 
determined  to  employ  him  in  his  present  work  no  longer;  but  on 
the  13th  January,  while  at  exercise,  he  suddenly  staggered  and 
dropped  dead.  A  rupture  about  two  inches  in  length  existed  in 
the  wall  of  the  right  auricle  ;  the  four  cavities  were  empty,  and 
in  the  pericardium  was  a  mass  of  clotted  blood  distending  the  sac. 
The  endocardium  of  the  left  ventricle  was  discoloured  in  patches, 
and  the  mitral  valve  segments  had  undergone  much  change,  being 
excessively  thickened  and  fleshy,  also  somewhat  reddened,  their 
membranous  character  being  entirely  lost. 

A  cloudy  condition  of  the  endocardium  extended  into  the  left 
auricle.  Entangled  in  the  musculi  pectinati  in  this  cavity  was  a 
small  fibrinous  clot.  The  wall  of  the  right  auricle  was  softened. 
Freed  from  all  surrounding  tissue  and  structures,  the  heart  weighed 
seventeen  pounds  and  a  quarter.  No  clot  existed  in  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery  or  its  branches. 

Case  II. — Endocarditis — Pericarditis.  (From  notes.) 

Subject. — Bay  carriage  gelding  of  advanced  age. 

August  8th,  1882. —  He  had  frequently  of  late  stopped  sud¬ 
denly  while  at  work,  and  refused  to  proceed,  appearing  distressed. 

Present  symptoms  : — Pulse  70  to  80,  extremely  irregular ; 
respiration  20 ;  slight  cough  ;  appetite  good.  Mustard  was 
applied  over  the  heart,  and,  with  other  medicines,  Digitalis  was 
administered. 

August  15th. — Pulse  60,  regular;  respiration  16.  As  this 
state  of  things  remained  unchanged  for  a  fortnight,  medicine  was 
discontinued.  The  horse  was  apparently  well,  was  fresh  and  ate 
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heartily,  but  on  his  third  trial  in  harness  the  original  difficulty 
showed  itself  as  badly  as  at  first.  He  was  destroyed  on  the 
1  ith  October. 

Autopsy. — Lungs  pallid,  several  patches  of  lobular  hypenemia  ; 
heart  hypertrophied  ;  freed  from  all  fat,  lung  tissue,  pericardium  ? 
and  adjacent  glands,  its  weight  was  thirteen  pounds.  About  a 
pint  of  clear,  reddish-yellow  serum,  was  found  in  the  pericardial 
cavity.  The  pericardium  covering  the  auricle  had  a  sodden, 
flocculent  appearance.  The  endocardium  in  the  left  ventricle 
was  highly  congested  in  patches,  as  was  some  extent  of  the 
muscular  tissue  beneath,  and  most  especially  apparent  was  the 
fibrous  thickening  of  the  mitral  valve  segments. 

CASE  III. — Endocarditis.  ( From  notes.) 

Subject. — An  aged  grey  cart  mare  in  good  condition. 

November  10,  1881. — Fell  while  at  work;  was  taken  home  ; 
rested,  and  received  a  physic  ball. 

November  13. — Tremors,  pulse  very  irregular  and  fluttering; 
counted  with  difficulty  76  to  80 ;  temperature  105°  ;  no  appetite. 

November  15. — Temperature  ioifQ- ;  appetite  improved; 
urine  thick  and  dark-coloured. 

November  17. — Heart  beating  tumultuously  100  times  in  the 
minute  ;  pulse  at  submaxillary  artery  about  80. 

November  20. — Great  difficulty  in  counting  pulse  ;  force  and 
rate  extremely  irregular  ;  average  beats  at  arm  90;  at  the  jaw 
they  appear  less  ;  heart  pulsating  rapidly  and  violently  at  the 
rate  of  105  ;  second  sound  absent;  temperature  ioi°.  Appetite 
less  ;  difficulty  in  swallowing  ;  discharge  of  ropy  saliva  ;  cough  ; 
anxious  countenance  ;  urine  still  very  thick ;  irregular  re¬ 
gurgitation. 

November  21. — Expression  easier;  radial  pulse  72;  heart 
beating  irregularly  118;  respiration  14;  no  cough  or  anginal 
symptoms. 

November  22. — Heart  beats  108;  radial  pulse  72  to  80; 
respiration  12  ;  irregular  pulsation  less. 

November  25. — Appetite  good  ;  no  apparent  pain  or  uneasi¬ 
ness  ;  slight  swelling  of  legs;  heart  beats  100,  less  forcible; 
pulse  at  artery  72.  Urine  thick  and  yellow  ;  on  the  addition  of 
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nitric  acid  much  gas  was  evolved  ;  it  became  clear  when  heated  ; 
no  deposit  when  boiled.  Digitalis  in  twenty-grain  doses  has 
been  given  for  four  or  five  days. 

November  27. — Mare  apparently  well ;  pulse  about  72  ;  the 
heart  beats  the  same  in  number,  more  regular,  and  not  so  forcible. 
Urine  clearer. 

December  1. — Mare  exercised  ;  after  half  an  hour,  extreme 
exhaustion  set  in,  with  profuse  perspiration  ;  on  her  return  to 
stable  she  lay  down  and  evinced  pain  ;  also  much  tympanitis 
and  flatus  per  ano.  Pulse  weak,  about  80.  Urine  thick,  and 
coffee-coloured. 

December  3. — Improvement.  Pulse  at  heart  and  arteries  68  ; 
no  jugular  reflux.  Exhaustion  after  exercise. 

December  5. — Pulse  66,  regular  and  soft.  Temperature  100?. 
Appetite  good,  and  urine  normal,  pale  in  colour. 

As  the  mare  now  improved  daily,  my  notes  cease.  She  was 
sold  shortly  afterwards. 

Case  IV. — Endocarditis ,  Hypertrophy ,  Pleurisy ,  Hydrothorax . 

(From  notes.) 

Subject. — Grey  omnibus  mare,  six  years  old. 

January  22,  1870. — For  a  few  days  previous  to  date  the  mare 
has  been  in  the  stable,  receiving  febrifuge  medicine,  and  has 
had  mustard  applied  to  the  sides  to  relieve  apparent  pulmonary 
oppression. 

Present  Symptoms. — The  mare  feeds  moderately  well,  and  is 
lively  ;  temperature  nearly  normal  ;  visible  mucous  membranes 
of  natural  hue ;  respiration  little  disturbed ;  slight  cough. 
Beating  of  heart  150,  very  violent,  and  audible;  pulse  at  jaw 
indistinguishable  ;  marked  venous  pulsation  up  both  jugulars  as 
far  as  the  maxillary  space  ;  extremities  cold. 

January  24. — Jugular  reflux  less  forcible  ;  pulse  at  jaw  70. 

January  25. — Mare  better;  heart's  action  more  subdued, 
though  rapid  ;  arterial  pulse  64. 

January  31. — Mare  apparently  well;  returned  to  work  in  a 
day  or  two. 

February  7  to  12. — Grey  mare  attacked  with  Influenza,  which 
was  prevalent ;  no  cardiac  disturbance  manifested. 
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April  5. — Return  of  illness ;  sharp  pains;  looking  at  sides, 
hurried  respiration. 

April  7. — Saw  her,  and  noted  the  following  symptoms  : — 
Mare  feeding,  apparently  at  ease  ;  breathing  normally,  but  the 
heart  beating  wildly  as  before,  164  times  in  the  minute.  Forcible 
jugular  pulsation  at  each  beat. 

April  8. — Appetite  good  ;  slight  cough  :  jugular  pulsation  much 
less  ;  arterial  pulse  52,  soft  and  distinct ;  the  beatings  of  the  heart 
cannot  be  numbered,  and  there  is  a  quick  fluttering  sound 
most  clearly  heard  in  the  upper  thoracic  region. 

By  the  13th  April  the  mare  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be 
put  to  light  work,  but  a  relapse  occurred  on  the  19th. 

April  20. — Mare  in  great  pain  ;  arterial  pulse  82  and  feeble  ; 
heart  beats  156;  breathing  a  little  hurried  ;  jugular  pulsation 
distinct  and  forcible. 

April  22. — Mare  easier  ;  feeds  better  ;  heart  beats  140  ;  pulse 
48.  Gradual  improvement  now  took  place,  till  on  the  30th  she 
went  to  work,  and  continued  at  her  regular  duty  for  several  months. 

November  23rd. — The  grey  mare  has  been  laid  up  for  several 
days.  Present  symptoms  : — Impaired  appetite  ;  pulse  56  ;  hurried 
breathing ;  on  the  least  exertion  the  pulse  rises  to  80  or  90,  the 
heart  beating  violently.  There  is  manifest  exhaustion,  and  the 
expiration  is  accompanied  by  the  double  effort  significant  of  Hy¬ 
drothorax.  Effusion  is  present  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  breast. 

November  24th. — Mare  slaughtered.  Intestines  and  abdom¬ 
inal  viscera  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  liver,  which  was 
affected  with  much  fatty  degeneration  ;  microscopically  examined, 
fat  cells  were  seen  in  abundance.  Lungs  hyperaemic  in  patches. 
Pleura  pulmonalis  studded  with  granular  earthy  deposition.  A 
quantity  of  serous  exudation  of  a  dark  yellow  colour  was  found 
in  the  thorax.  The  pericardial  sac  contained  a  small  quantity. 
The  heart  was  very  large,  hypertrophied,  with  dilatation,  and 
weighed  13J  pounds  ;  a  quantity  of  fat  existed  in  its  structure, 
but  no  sign  of  inflammation.  (Seven  months,  however,  had 
elapsed  since  the  cardiac  attacks.) 

Case  V. — Subacute  Endocarditis — Valvidar  Disease. 

Subject. — Brown  carriage  gelding  ;  aged. 

November  20th,  1882. — Has  several  times  lately  stopped 
VOL.  XVII.  O 
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suddenly  while  at  work,  shown  distress,  inability  to  proceed,  and 
epistaxis.  Pulse  60,  irregular,  and  intermittent  in  the  most 
marked  degree ;  the  heart  for  a  second  or  two  beating  forcibly, 
then  with  feebleness,  now  hurriedly,  then  with  long-drawn  effort,, 
the  intermittent  action  causing  a  suspension  of  sometimes  one 
contraction,  sometimes  two  or  three.  The  manner  of  the  heart’s 
action  was  very  apparent  on  auscultation,  but  murmur  was  not 
easily  distinguished. 

The  condition  of  affairs  was  not  greatly  improved  by  rest  and 
treatment,  and  the  horse  was  sold  in  the  hope  of  his  doing  some 
farm  work. 

CASE  VI. — Pericarditis . 

Subject. — Bay  carriage  gelding  of  heavy  breed,  six  years  old. 
Period  of  illness,  November  3rd  to  December  12th,  1882. — On 
the  day  following  his  purchase  he  fell  ill  with  cold  and  cougfq 
and  developed  a  severe  attack  of  Broncho-Pneumonia.  That 
this  was  complicated  with  Pericarditis  was  soon  suspected,  from 
the  peculiarly  perturbed  action  of  the  heart ;  though  during  the 
critical  period  of  the  illness  auscultation  was  only  put  in  practice 
through  the  breast,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  envelopment 
of  the  chest  with  hot  packing.  As  the  lung  symptoms  lost 
their  intensity  and  peril,  the  cardiac  mischief  made  itself  clearer. 
On  applying  the  ear  to  the  hollow  of  the  breast,  a  peculiar 
sound,  occasionally  heard,  caused  me  to  suspect  pericardial 
effusion.  The  pulse  remained  for  days  at  the  rate  of  48,  some¬ 
what  irregular  in  force  and  rate;  respiration  was  a  little  oppressed  ; 
the  horse  frequently  sighed.  The  hind  legs,  from  the  thighs 
downwards,  the  sheath,  and  the  cellular  tissue  below  the  abdomen, 
exhibited  an  enormous  amount  of  dropsical  engorgement. 
Improvement  followed  the  administration  of  Iodide  of  Potassium, 
but  the  most  striking  amount  of  benefit  in  the  latter  stage  of  the 
case  resulted  when  Nitro-muriatic  acid  was  given  ;  for  there 
were  signs  of  much  derangement  of  bowels  and  liver.  (I  have 
alluded  to  the  fact  of  the  patient’s  very  recent  passage  from 
dealer’s  treatment.)  These  symptoms  were  an  exceedingly 
irritable  eruption  on  the  quarters  and  tail,  most  offensive  odour 
of  faeces,  excessive  and  constant  flatulence  with  the  same  ofifen- 
siveness,  and  a  propensity  to  eat  his  faeces  on  every  opportunity. 
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THE  EXCLUSION  AND  SUPPRESSION  OF  CONTAGIOUS 

DISEASES. 

The  important  discussion  on  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  July  ioth,  which  resulted  in  a  strong  Government  being 
placed  in  a  minority,  marks  a  great  stride  forward  in  popular  opinion  as 
to  what  should  be  done  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  more  harassing  and 
damaging  of  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals.  This  serious  subject 
has  been  looked  upon  for  far  too  long  a  period  from  a  party,  political, 
or  class  point  of  view,  and  stump  orators,  advanced  radicals,  and  those 
who  patronise  the  so-called  “  working  man  ”  and  tout  for  his  vote,  have 
made  large  capital  out  of  unlimited  and  free  trade  in  diseased  animals, 
when  addressing  themselves  to  those  who  did  not  understand  the  matter. 
The  curious  and  incomprehensible  arguments  which  have  been  brought  to 
bear  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  in  general,  have  been  largely  resorted  to  in 
discussing  whether  this  country  should  protect  itself  from  the  ravages  of 
preventible  imported  diseases,  or  whether  steps  should  be  taken  to  stamp 
out  those  which  are  ravaging  our  flocks  and  herds,  ruining  stock-breeders 
and  stock-keepers,  rendering  food  more  expensive,  hampering  trade,  and, 
in  fine,  gravely  injuring  the  national  prosperity ;  and  also  whether,  when 
this  has  been  done,  measures  should  be  adopted  to  keep  the  country 
clear  of  these  scourges,  by  preventing  their  invading  us  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  where,  through  indifference,  physical,  geographical,  or  other  causes, 
they  are  always  more  or  less  prevalent.  The  way  in  which  the  subject 
of  contagious  diseases,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  is  dealt  with  by  us,  is 
not  creditable  to  our  common  sense,  or  to  our  reputation  as  a  business 
and  matter-of-fact  people.  Mankind  suffers  equally  with  the  domestic 
animals,  from  false  and,  to  a  large  extent,  sentimental  notions  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  we  should  deal  with  contagious  diseases.  The 
most  destructive  and  loathsome  disorder  to  which  the  human  race  is  ex¬ 
posed,  and  the  one  which  is  probably  destined,  if  unchecked,  to  ulti¬ 
mately  sweep  our  species  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  though  perhaps 
the  most  easily  suppressed  of  all  the  transmissible  maladies,  is  allowed, 
through  the  inherited  or  acquired  blindness  of  statesmen,  and  the  false 
and  filthy  sentiment  of  ignorant  and  cruel  people,  to  be  left  to  the 
operation  of  the  laws  which  govern  free  trade,  and  to  become,  if  it  may, 
the  birthright  and  torment  of  every  individual. 

If  misery  and  death  will  not  operate  in  producing  reform  in  our 
management  of  the  contagious  disease  incidental  to  mankind,  it  yet 
appears  evident  that  the  heavy  pecuniary  loss  and  inconvenience  caused 
by  some  of  those  peculiar  to  cattle  is  attracting  attention  ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  was  discussed 
in  the  Commons,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  arguments  brought  to  bear 
in  favour  of  its  extinction  and  future  exclusion,  together  with  the  start¬ 
ling  result  achieved  by  the  motion  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  shows  that  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  hoping  that  we  are  fast  approaching  the  time  when 
this  and  other  communicable  diseases  of  animals  will  be  extinguished. 
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The  stock  and  stale  arguments  fished  up  whenever  it  is  proposed  to 
take  precautions  against  the  admission  of  exotic  plagues  into  these 
islands— arguments  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  have  been  borrowed  by 
members  of  our  own  profession,  who  ought  to  have  known  better — will 
not  bear  examination,  and  their  fallaciousness  was  thoroughly  exposed 
by  those  who  understand  the  subject,  and  are  not  fettered  by  the  false 
doctrine  which  governs  a  certain  school  of  political  economists. 

These  foreign  contagious  diseases  can  be  stamped  out  in  this  country ,  and 
their  re-introduction  prevented ,  if  we  care  to  adopt  the  proper  measures. 
The  sacrifice  will  be  little,  and  the  gain  immense,  to  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  not  a  political,  party,  or  agricultural  question  this,  but  one 
of  grave  national  concern,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  one  to  know 
that  it  is  so. 

Speaking  from  the  medical  and  scientific  point  of  view,  and  to  the 
same  effect  as  we  have  so  often  expressed  ourselves,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  and  other  diseases  of  the  same  kind  never  arise 
spontaneously ;  that  they  have  been  carried  by  living  infected  animals 
into  these  islands  from  contaminated  countries,  and  allowed  to  spread, 
because  suitable  measures  have  not  been  devised  to  hinder  their  entrance 
or  extinguish  them  when  they  have  entered.  So  long  as  live  cattle  or 
other  creatures  capable  of  being  infected  with  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease, 
or  any  other  equally  virulent  malady,  are  allowed  to  disembark  cn  our 
shores  from  disease-infested  countries,  so  long  will  we  suffer  from  their 
ravages.  Slaughter  at  the  ports  of  debarkation  is  no  safeguard,  as 
■experience  (which  should  teach  us  something)  amply  proves,  because  the 
infecting  agent  may  escape  in  so  many  various  ways. 

It  would  be  no  loss,  but  a  great  gain,  if  it  is  necessary  to  trade  with 
infected  countries,  to  substitute  a  dead  for  a  live  animal  traffic.  This 
would  diminish  the  risk  of  imported  disease  to  a  minimum,  while  it 
would  spare  animals  the  heavy  suffering  they  so  often  experience  in 
transit. 

With  regard  to  suppressing  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  and  contagious 
Pleuro-pneumonia,  we  have  always  maintained  that  this  task  should  not 
be  entrusted  solely  to  local  authorities,  but  to  a  central  authority,  so  as 
to  ensure  uniform  and  combined  action.  The  local  authorities  are  too 
much  swayed  by  local  influence,  and  only  too  frequently  do  not  seem 
to  understand  the  nature  or  importance  of  the  duty  incumbent  on  them 
with  regard  to  contagious  diseases  of  animals.  On  the  score  of 
economy,  they  frequently  employ  unqualified  and  incompetent  men  as 
inspectors,  and  in  this  they  effect  no  saving,  but  the  contrary. 

On  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  the  best  evidence  we  have  yet  had  that  our  legislators  are  becoming 
alive  to  the  serious  evils  of  the  present  system  of  cattle  traffic,  and  are 
beginning  to  recognise  that  unless  a  common-sense  view  is  adopted  as 
to  the  measures  necessary  for  keeping  the  country  free  from  foreign 
contagions,  these  will  always  be  present,  and  produce  the  same  ruinous 
effects  with  which  we  have  been  familiar  for  now  more  than  forty  years. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  IN  FOWLS. 

The  literature  of  Tuberculosis,  says  the  Lancet  for  August  4th,  is  amongst 
the  most  extensive  of  any  subject  in  medical  science,  and  since  Koch’s  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  bacillus,  contributions  to  this  special  department  have  multi¬ 
plied  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The  latest,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  instructive, 
of  these  essays  is  contributed  by  Dr.  Ribbert,  of  Bonn,  to  the  last  number  of 
the  Deutsche  M edizinische  W ochenschrift,  and  it  consists  in  a  briefly  sum¬ 
marised  account  of  some  investigations  into  the  pathological  anatomy  of 
the  Tuberculosis  of  fowls,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  presence  of 
bacilli  in  the  tubercular  formations.  In  the  presence  of  the  doubt  which 
still  prevails  in  some  quarters  respecting  the  identity  of  bovine  and  human 
Tuberculosis — a  doubt  which  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  dispelled  if  Koch’s 
bacillus  is  to  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of  true  Tuberculosis — it  will  excite 
some  surprise,  and  perhaps  some  consternation,  to  learn  that  a  disease  which 
occasionally  ravages  the  poultry  yard  is  characterised  by  the  same  micro¬ 
organism.  If  Dr.  Ribbert’s  observations  be  confirmed  in  every  particular, 
our  ideas  concerning  Tuberculosis  will  require  to  be  still  further  extended, 
and  another  possible  source  of  infection  through  food  will  have  to  be 
admitted.  For  our  own  part  we  do  not  desire  to  press  this  suggestion  too 
far,  and  will  be  contented  with  giving  an  account  of  Dr.  Ribbert’s  research. 

Tuberculosis  had  been  unusually  prevalent  among  poultry  in  Cologne  and 
the  neighbourhood,  so  he  had  ample  material  to  examine.  He  found  the 
characteristic  changes  most  marked  in  the  intestinal  tract,  the  liver,  and  the 
spleen.  In  the  intestine  there  were  beneath  the  serous  coat  nodules  varying 
in  size  from  a  pin’s  head  to  a  walnut,  the  smaller  ones  projecting  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  was  puckered  in  a  scar-like  manner  over  the 
surface  of  the  larger  masses.  On  section  these  growths  presented  much 
caseation.  The  foci  in  the  liver  and  spleen  were  some  of  them  almost 
microscopic,  others  varying  in  size  up  to  that  of  a  cherry,  the  larger  nodules 
being  caseous  in  the  centre.  Occasionally,  similar  nodules  occurred  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  lungs  and  kidneys.  All  these  tubercles  were  the  seat  of 
bacilli  in  great  numbers,  generally  massed  together  in  groups,  and  so  abun¬ 
dant,  that  in  the  stained  sections  their  presence  could  be  detected  with  the 
unaided  eye.  Their  disposition  in  the  nodules  was  peculiar.  Thus,  in  the 
very  small  hepatic  nodules  the  bacilli  were  collected  in  the  centre,  the  peri¬ 
phery  being  composed  of  inflammatory  tissue.  The  nodules  next  in  size 
presented  an  area  in  the  centre  partly  caseous  and  wholly  free  from  bacilli, 
which  were  grouped  in  a  zone  outside  this.  In  the  largest  tubercles  it  was 
possible  to  distinguish  four  zones — viz.,  a  central  caseous  mass,  a  zone  of 
tubercular  cells  free  from  bacilli,  then  the  bacilliferous  zone,  and  lastly  the 
outer  zone  of  inflammatory  tissue.  It  would  appear  as  if,  with  the  growth  of 
the  nodule,  the  bacilliferous  zone  continued  to  extend  its  area,  and  that  casea¬ 
tion  occurred,  not  from  the  direct  action  of  the  bacilli,  but  from  the  shutting 
off  of  the  blood  supply. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  that  comes  out  of  Dr.  Ribbert’s  work 
consists  in  the  observed  relation  of  the  bacilli  to  the  blood-vessels,  particularly 
of  the  lungs,  where  the  indurated  vascularised  areas  surrounding  caseating 
tubercle  yielded  on  examination  the  following  facts.  The  parallel  bundles  of  ‘ 
connective  tissues  forming  the  walls  of  the  veins  were  seen  to  be  thickly 
invaded  by  the  bacillus,  which  occurred  in  irregularly  shaped  masses,  in 
places  encroaching  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessel,  the  bulging  of 
which  produced  the  appearance  of  minute  tubercles,  and  rendered  Throm¬ 
bosis  probable.  The  bacilli  were  specially  massed  within  the  mesh-like  spaces 
of  the  connective  tissue  forming  the  vessel  wall.  Caseation  was  not  to  be 
found  in  these  structures,  and  the  arterial  walls  were  similarly  invaded  by  the 
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bacillus.  It  is  suggested  that,  if  the  same  invasion  of  the  blood-vessels  occur 
in  the  human  subject,  we  may  not  have  to  go  far  to  seek  for  an  explanation 
of  that  rather  inexplicable  occurrence  in  the  history  of  Pulmonary  Phthisis — 
vis.,  early  haemoptysis.  The  vessel  wall,  weakened  by  the  invasion  of  the 
micro-organism,  yields  before  the  blood-stream,  and  gives  rise  to  the  haemor¬ 
rhage,  and  the  discovery  by  Hiller  of  bacilli  in  the  sputa  of  cases  of  this 
initial  haemoptysis  seems  to  support  the  inference,  which,  however,  should  not 
as  yet  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  region  of  hypothesis.  More  plausible  is 
the  other  inference  which  Dr.  Ribbert  deduces  from  this  involvement  of  the 
veins — viz.,  the  facility  with  which  a  general  tubercular  infection  may  arise 
secondarily.  He  is  careful  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  question  here  of  any 
special  form  of  new  growth  in  the  vessel  wall  ;  but  the  essential  feature  is 
the  presence  of  bacilli  in  situations  admirably  calculated  to  ensure  their 
entrance  into  the  circulation. 

A  few  remarks  upon  the  character  of  the  Tuberculosis  of  fowls  conclude 
his  suggestive  paper.  The  large  size  and  advanced  character  of  the  intestinal 
nodules  point  to  the  alimentary  canal  as  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease,  the 
liver  and  other  organs  being  secondarily  infected.  It  is  easy  to  infer  from 
this  that  an  epidemic  of  Tuberculosis  in  the  poultry-yard  may  arise  through 
feeding,  the  excreta  of  the  fowl  affording  the  virus.  But  this  hypothesis  has 
not  received  direct  confirmation.  Dr.  Ribbert  has  not  found  bacilli  in  the 
excreta  examined,  nor  was  he  able  to  induce  Tuberculosis  in  two  fowls  with 
whose  food  excreta  from  tuberculous  fowls  were  mixed.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  succeeded  in  inoculating  fowls  with  tubercle  by  the  introduction  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  of  portions  of  the  intestinal  nodules.  The  inoculated 
tubercle,  it  may  be  remarked,  did  not  occur  in  the  intestine,  but  only  in  the 
spleen  and  liver,  nor  did  it  present  many  bacilli.  Inconclusive  as  this  part  of 
the  research  appears  to  be,  it  opens  up  a  new  field  of  research,  which,  we 
trust,  pathologists  will  not  be  slow  in  following  up.  It  shows,  further,  how 
much  may  be  gained  from  comparative  pathology  upon  this  most  interesting 
subject  of  modern  research. 


PROTECTIVE  INOCULATION  FOR  SYMPTOMATIC  ANTHRAX. 

A  SERIOUS  outbreak  of  Black  Quarter,  or  Charbon  symfttomatique ,  as  our 
French  colleagues  term  the  disease,  having  occurred  in  Essex  in  May  last, 
we  were  requested  to  obtain  some  of  the  attenuated  virus  employed  with  so 
much  success  by  Professors  Arloing  and  Cornevin,  of  the  Lyons  Veterinary 
School,  in  order  to  protect  animals  from  this  malady — which  is  not  Anthrax, 
but  a  disease  closely  allied  to  it.  Professor  Arloing,  with  that  courtesy  and 
kindness  which  ever  distinguishes  our  confreres  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  promptly  forwarded  a  small  quantity  of  unmodified  virus  with  which 
to  inoculate  a  guinea-pig,  and  so  obtain  an  abundance — and  also  some 
attenuated  virus  for  first  and  second  inoculations.  In  addition,  he  favoured 
us  with  the  following  particulars,  which  are  of  much  value  at  this  time,  as 
they  may  enable  members  of  the  profession  in  this  country  who  care  to 
adopt  this  protective  inoculation  for  an  incurable  disease,  to  do  so  success¬ 
fully,  if  they  have  the  time  and  means  for  preparing  the  virus. 

He  writes  :  “  We  employ  two  procedures.  The  oldest  and  most  efficacious 
consists  in  injecting  into  the  veins  of  an  ox  one-half  to  one  cubic  centimetre 
of  virulent  juice  extracted  from  the  muscles  involved  in  a  symptomatic 
tumour.  I  send  you  a  small  quantity  of  very  virulent  dried  virus  with  which 
you  may  kill  a  guinea-pig,  by  injecting  it  beneath  the  skin  of  the  thigh,  after 
diluting  it  with  water. 

“  You  then  take  the  muscles  from  the  tumour  of  this  creature,  triturate 
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them  in  a  mortar,  adding  one  half  of  their  weight  of  pure  cold  water,  and 
squeeze  the  mass  in  several  doubles  of  fine  muslin,  to  prevent  embolic  par¬ 
ticles  getting  into  the  juice,  which,  prepared  in  this  way,  is  fit  for  intravenous 
injections. 

“  In  order  to  make  these  injections,  the  animal  must  be  thrown  down,  the 
jugular  vein  completely  exposed  for  about  two  inches,  the  virus  being  pushed 
into  the  centre  of  the  vein  by  means  of  a  syringe  provided  with  a  pointed 
cannula,  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia. 
Take  the  greatest  care ,  by  employing  good  instruments  and  adopting  every 
precaution  with  regard  to  cleanliness,  to  prevent  any  of  the  virus  getting  into 
the  cellular  tissue  around  the  vein. 

“  The  second  procedure  consists  in  injecting  beneath  the  skin,  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tail,  of  virus  attenuated  by  the  action  of  heat.  At  first  a  very 
attenuated  virus  is  injected,  and  in  eight  to  ten  days  afterwards,  another 
injection  is  made  of  a  stronger  virus. 

“  The  dried  virus  is  employed  ;  and  to  use  it,  it  should  be  finely  diluted  in 
water  by  means  of  a  mortar.  One  centigramme  of  dried  virus  is  required 
for  one  cubic  centimetre  of  water.  This  yields  a  dose  for  a  beast  in  our 
country  ;  but  with  the  higher-bred  English  cattle  it  will  be  prudent  to 
diminish  this  dose  somewhat. 

‘‘When  the  virus  is  finely  dduted,  it  is  put  into  a  syringe  with  a  strong 
pointed  cannula,  and  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  The 
part  we  select  to  make  the  injection  into  is  the  inner  surface  of  the  tail,  about 
two  hands’-breadth  from  its  free  extremity.  At  this  point  the  connective 
tissue  is  dense  and  resisting.  Take  care  not  to  break  the  cannula.  To 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  we  take  the  precaution  to  make  a  small  hole  in 
the  connective  tissue  with  a  very  fine  trocar. 

“  The  consecutive  local  phenomena  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  are  insig¬ 
nificant  ;  but  the  general  phenomena  are  variable,  according  to  the  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  the  subject.  They  are  manifest  during  four  to  five  days.  Some¬ 
times,  though  very  rarely,  the  malady  becomes  completely  developed  and 
kills  the  animal.  This  accident  cannot  be  predicted,  and  it  appears  to  be 
due  to  some  special  condition  ;  the  same  happens  in  inoculating  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  Splenic  Apoplexy  with  Pasteur’s  ‘  vaccine.’  ” 


CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  19th  of  July,  at  10,  Red  Lion 
Square,  at  which  the  following  Fellows  assembled : — Mr.  J.  Woodger 
(President),  Professor  Axe,  Professor  Pritchard,  Messrs.  H.  K.  Shaw,  G.  R. 
Dudgeon,  H.  Caton,  W.  Roots,  G.  Gray,  A.  Broad,  J.  Rowe,  F.  W.  Wragg, 
A.  B.  Daniel,  H.  J.  Hancock,  T.  Moore,  J.  Broad,  Arthur  Broad,  J.  H. 
Brown,  F.  G.  Samson,  and  C.  Sheather.  Mr.  Adrian  Jones,  A.V.D.,  was 
one  of  the  visitors. 

Mr.  A.  Broad  then  read  the  following  essay  : — 

I  commence  my  remarks  with  the  question,  Is  Cardiac  Inflammation  a 
very  rare  occurrence  in  the  horse?  and,  as  my  answer,  should  say  that  it  is 
not.  When  co-existent  with  other  chest  maladies,  a  conjunction  not  un¬ 
common,  there  is  great  probability  of  its  being  overlooked,  for  its  presence 
is  not  always  defined  by  pathognomonic  symptoms  in  the  clearest  manner. 
Cardiac  complication  is  the  cause  to  which  should  be  attributed  the  tardy 
progress  in  many  a  protracted  convalescence.  Several  cases  of  Heart- 
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disease  having  come  under  my  notice  during  the  past  few  months,  my 
attention  has  been  specially  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  I  have  brought  it 
forward  for  discussion  with  the  view  of  eliciting  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  others  in  regard  to  its  relative  frequency,  and  on  various  points  of  interest 
in  relation  to  it. 

Many  circumstances  combine  to  render  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the 
heart  deeply  interesting.  The  duties  devolving  upon  this  organ  are  im¬ 
portant  and  arduous,  and  the  necessity  that  these  duties  should  be  efficiently 
performed  renders  it  imperative  that  the  heart  should  retain  its  normal 
structure  and  power.  In  no  animal  under  our  care  is  such  a  severe  call 
made  upon  the  cardiac  mechanism  as  in  the  horse  ;  we,  therefore, 
should  be  prepared  to  find  heart  mischief  no  great  rarity  among  equine 
disorders. 

Over-exertion  may  not  only  directly  produce  grave  consequences,  such  as 
sudden  and  complete  failure  of  the  heart’s  action  or  rupture  of  its  walls, 
but  may  also  lay  the  foundation  of  serious  trouble  by  straining  and  injuring 
the  cardiac  valves.  Looking  to  the  situation  of  the  heart,  we  find  it  well 
protected  from  any  external  injury  or  influences,  and  in  construction  it  is, 
in  the  main,  simple,  its  four  cavities  being  formed  by  striped  muscular 
tissue,  a  structure  not  ordinarily  very  prone  to  inflammatory  attack.  But  to 
adapt  the  organ  to  the  due  performance  of  its  work,  a  great  amount  of 
structural  finish  and  delicacy  is  expended  upon  it,  and  this  in  particular  in 
two  points,  one  being  the  arrangement  which  ensures  to  the  heart  its 
abundant  supply  of  nerve  force  and  connection,  the  other  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  covered  by  elaborated  membranous  structures  both  externally 
and  internally. 

The  heart  has  within  its  walls  important  ganglia  and  nerves  of  the 
sympathetic  system.  The  cerebro-spinal  system  also  supplies  it  with  nerve 
fibres,  and  it  is  in  intimate  connection  with  other  viscera  through  the  im¬ 
portant  pneumogastric  nerve  ;  this  is  well  shown  by  the  marvellous 
manner  in  which  the  heart  responds  to  impressions  upon  various  organs,  as 
the  brain  and  stomach.  This  reflex  response  to  distant  stimuli  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  provision  for  the  harmonious  working  of  the  system,  yet  it  renders  the 
heart  liable  to  suffer  as  the  result  of  disorders  affecting  totally  distinct 
organs. 

If  we  take,  as  example,  an  ordinary  febrile  attack,  what  functional  dis¬ 
turbance  we  find  affects  the  heart  !  Again,  see  the  effect  upon  the  action  of 
that  organ  of  pressure  upon  the  brain,  or  various  gastric  derangements. 

The  presence  in  the  heart  of  much  fibrous  tissue  is  another  point  to  be 
noticed.  Surrounding  it  externally  is  the  delicate  Pericardium,  and  its 
interior  is  lined  by  the  Endocardium,  a  fine  membrane  of  complex  structure, 
further  elaborated  by  entering  into  the  formation  of  valvular  folds  at  the 
various  cardiac  orifices. 

The  heart  is  amply  supplied  with  blood  through  the  coronary  arteries, 
and  its  well-being  is  quickly  affected  by  any  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
the  nutrient  fluid,  but  the  presence  of  this  amount  of  delicate  membrane  and 
fibrous  structure  renders  it  especially  liable  to  suffer  from  that  condition  of 
the  blood  which  so  injuriously  affects  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  body  in  many 
situations — the  articular  surroundings  and  the  thecae  of  muscles  in  Rheu¬ 
matism,  for  example.  Inflammation  occurring  in  the  heart  is  variously 
styled,  according  to  the  part  involved,  being  either  Pericarditis,  Endocarditis, 
or  Carditis  (more  precisely  termed  Myo-carditis).  The  first  two  forms  of 
disease  occur  both  jointly  and  independently,  and  either  or  both  may  be 
accompanied  by  Myo-carditis. 

The  existence  of  Carditis  in  any  but  a  strictly  localised  form  has  been 
denied,  it  being  argued  that  the  action  of  the  cardiac  muscle  would  perforce 
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be  arrested.  Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  would  happen  after  a  certain 
stage  of  the  disease  had  been  reached — in  fact,  such  is  the  actual  termination 
of  the  malady — rendering  it  short,  sharp,  and  fatal.  At  the  same  time,  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  affection  I  have  been  witness  :  one  case  of  the  kind  I 
reported  in  the  Veterinarian  some  years  ago.  Acute  symptoms  of  distress 
are  manifested,  and  death  caused  in  a  few  hours.  On  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  the  damaged  condition  of  the  heart-wall  can  be  clearly  demonstrated. 
The  inflammation  first  originates  in,  or  beneath,  the  membranes,  and  extends 
to  the  muscular  structure  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  some  amount  of 
Myo-carditis  frequently  accompanies  Endocarditis,  adding  greatly  to  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms. 

If  there  is,  in  regard  to  Pericarditis,  one  feature  more  noteworthy  than 
another  it  is  the  insidiousness  with  which  it  frequently  makes  its  onset  and 
progress  ;  many  attacks  of  Pleurisy  are  accompanied  by  Pericarditis,  and  the 
latter  is  not  always  recognised,  for  it  sometimes  produces  little  alteration  in 
the  character  of  the  symptoms.  Subacute  Pericarditis  is  very  frequently 
overlooked,  and  only  revealed  at  the  autopsy,  when  there  is  in  evidence  the 
distended  pericardial  sac,  containing  it  may  be  many  pints  of  serum. 

The  nature  and  anatomy  of  our  patients,  and  too  often  the  circumstances 
under  which  our  examinations  have  to  be  carried  out,  preclude  our  making 
that  general  use  and  study  of  auscultation,  which  have  been  of  such  valuable 
assistance  to  the  physician  in  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  diseases  ;  under  favour¬ 
able  circumstances  we  may,  however,  detect  the  friction  sounds  of  the 
inflamed  pericardium. 

I  would  not  aver  that  inflammation  of  the  endocardium  and  cardiac  valves 
may  not  arise  from  an  alteration  in  the  blood  supply  as  a  direct  result  of 
external  changes  of  temperature,  or  from  some  other  influence  acting  upon 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  general  cause  is  an  altered  or 
impaired  condition  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Richardson’s  notable  experiments 
proved  the  susceptibility  of  the  endocardium  to  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
vital  fluid  circulating  within  the  cardiac  capillaries.  By  injecting  acid  solu¬ 
tions  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  into  the  venous  current  of  animals,  he 
produced  symptoms  of  Endocarditis  and  valvular  thickening.  In  common 
with  other  kindred  structures  of  the  body,  the  membranes  and  fibrous  tissue- 
in  the  heart  are  especially  liable  to  inflammatory  disorder  during  an  attack 
of  Rheumatism,  the  blood  being  at  that  time  characteristically  vitiated. 
Endocarditis  should  not  be  looked  upon  merely  as  a  possible  sequel  of  a 
severe  rheumatic  affection,  but  as  one  of  the  most  probable  manifestations 
of  its  onset — perhaps,  indeed  the  only  one.  Rheumatism  is  not  of  very  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  in  the  horse,  the  causes  of  mal- assimilation  of  food  not 
being  so  common  as  in  some  other  domestic  animals  ;  it  is  seldom  that  the 
food  of  the  horse  is  too  rich  in  quality,  and  to  an  abundant  allowance  of 
nutriment  there  is  generally  a  compensatory  amount  of  hard  work.  Still, 
Rheumatism,  from  one  cause  or  another,  does  occur  ;  the  rheumatic  condition 
of  blood  is  produced,  and  its  injurious  influence  may  be  felt  upon  the  fibrous 
structures  within  and  around  the  heart  without  much  perceptible  effect  upon 
the  joints  or  muscles.  Even  in  subacute  Rheumatism  the  heart  may  be  in 
this  manner  affected  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  Cardiac  Inflammation  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  a  state  of  the  blood  not  very  unlike  that  peculiar  to  Rheumatism. 
An  injuriously  abnormal  condition  of  the  nutrient  fluid  may  be  induced  by 
failure  in  some  one  or  other  of  those  organs  whose  office  it  is  to  renovate 
and  purify  the  blood,  by  elimination  or  construction,  as  the  skin,  kidneys,  or 
liver. 

A  chill  acting  upon  the  cutaneous  excretory  apparatus  may  cause  harm,  not 
only  by  driving  the  blood  from  the  superficial  capillaries  to  remoter  parts,  but 
by  engendering  an  impure  condition  of  blood  through  the  suppression  of  the 
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healthful  emunctory  action  which  the  skin  possesses.  As  I  have  indicated, 
the  blood  may  be  detrimentally  vitiated  through  want  of  normal  excretory 
powers  in  the  liver,  or  insufficient  transformation  of  nutritive  material  in  its 
passage  through  the  portal  circulation.  I  have  certainly  noticed  the  coin¬ 
cidence  of  Heart  Disease  with  both  liver  and  kidney  derangement. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  is  the  significance  of  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disorder.  As  in  the  case  of  other  inflamma¬ 
tory  complaints,  Endocarditis  is  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of  febrile 
disturbance,  in  varying  degree  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  The 
temperature  is  much  elevated  ;  the  appetite  fails  ;  the  patient  suffers  from 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  as  well  as  from  general  surface  chilliness,  with 
shivering ;  also  exhibits  dulness  and  marked  expression  of  uneasiness  ;  but 
there  are  symptoms  more  pathognomonic.  The  action  of  the  heart  at  once 
arrests  attention  :  it  is  rapid  and  excited,  but  very  variable  in  the  force  of 
its  pulsations,  with  occasional  intermittence. 

As  the  malady  progresses  in  intensity,  the  pulse  betrays  a  most  irritably 
excited  condition  of  the  heart  ;  the  beating  is  tumultuous,  extraordinarily 
rapid,  and  to  be  distinctly  heard  and  even  felt,  over  every  part  of  the  thorax  ; 
yet  this  forcible  contraction  is  distorted  and  erratic,  for  while  the  heart  is 
wildly  beating  iio  to  120  times  in  the  minute,  or  even  more  rapidly,  scarcely 
more  than  half  its  contractile  efforts  produce  an  effectual  pulse-wave  in  the 
arteries,  so  that  we  have  the  apparent  anomaly  of  a  radial  pulse  of  seventy- 
six  or  eighty  while  the  heart-beats  number  130.  The  second  sound  is  in¬ 
distinct  or  wanting,  and  a  murmur  can  sometimes  be  detected  accompanying 
the  systole.  Another  prominent  symptom  is  a  jugular  pulsation  synchronous 
with  each  contraction  of  the  heart.  There  is,  in  the  acute  stages,  em¬ 
barrassment  of  respiration,  and  sometimes  a  frequent  cough. 

I  have  found  the  febrile  disturbance  easily  and  quickly  relieved,  but  the 
minor  symptoms  of  uneasiness  only  gradually  disappear  as  the  heart  returns 
to  its  normal  condition. 

The  apparent  reflux  up  the  jugular  veins  is  due  to  the  imperfect  closure 
of  the  right  auriculo-ventricffiar  orifice,  there  is  insufficient  approximation  of 
the  muscular  walls  and  non-apposition  of  the  tricuspid  valve  segments  ; 
at  each  systole  a  rush  of  blood  is  thus  allowed  to  pass  towards  the 
auricle,  where  it  arrests  the  flow  from  the  venae  cavae,  which  oncoming 
current,  receiving  a  sudden  check,  gives  rise  to  a  backward  impulse, 
apparently  a  wave  of  regurgitation  far  up  the  neck.  There  is  also  some 
patency  of  the  mitral  orifice,  which  allows  regurgitation  of  blood  to  the  left 
auricle,  thus  impeding  the  stream  f*om  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  causing 
a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  lungs.  The  systemic  arterial  circulation  is 
also  much  weakened  ;  raising  the  head  will  sometimes  cause  a  serious 
check  to  the  blood-current,  and  should  the  patient  be  injudiciously  ex¬ 
ercised,  or  kept  at  work  too  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  he 
will  be  extremely  likely  to  fall  suddenly. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  rapid  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  a  singular 
feature,  for  though  each  beat  appears  of  equal  force  with  the  others,  many 
of  them  are  completely  abortive,  the  regular  rhythm  of  the  heart  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  there  seems  no  second  sound,  and  one  ventricular  contraction  so 
quickly  follows  another  that  the  blood  is  not  propelled  through  the  aorta 
at  each  stroke,  much  of  the  impulse  being  expended  in  the  direction  of  the 
auricles.  Tc-  what  can  be  attributed  this  excited  abnormality  of  action  but  to 
exalted  nervous  irritability  of  the  cardiac  ganglia  in  consequence  of  the 
inflammatory  disturbance  around  them  ?  This  view  receives  support  from 
the  beneficial  effect  which  follows  the  administration  of  Digitalis  ;  this  drug 
acting  upon  the  heart  from  a  centre  within  the  medulla  oblongata,  through 
the  medium  of  the  inhibitory  nerves,  controls  the  nervous  excitability  and 
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steadies  the  pulse,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  force,  Digitalis  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  excite  the  cardiac  muscle  to  regular  contraction. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  simple  form  of  intermittency  frequently  met 
with  in  horses  apparently  healthy  and  at  work,  and  more  frequently  found 
as  a  sequence  of  a  debilitating  disorder  ;  we  may  regard  this  as  being  due 
to  a  slight  deficiency  of  nerve  force.  Tne  want  of  beat  occurs  at  regular 
intervals,  and  in  the  cases  of  debility  in  the  nerve  centres,  at  an  interval 
which,  while  remaining  regular,  gradually  increases  as  the  patient  gains 
strength.  In  inflammatory  disease  of  the  heart  the  nervous  apparatus  is 
violently  deranged,  rhythm  and  co-ordinating  power  are  destroyed,  the 
intermittency  occurs  at  regular  intervals,  lasts  during  a  variable  time  of  pul¬ 
sations,  and  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  regularity  in  both  force  and  rate 
of  the  cardiac  contractions. 

This  condition  of  things  indicates  mischief  in  the  heart  of  a  serious  nature, 
and  may  be  considered  as  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  cardiac  nerve  centres  I 
have  alluded  to.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  both  an  intermit¬ 
tent  pulse  and  some  amount  of  abnormal  action  of  the  heart  may  be  caused 
by  reflex  impressions  derived  from  other  organs. 

Endocarditis  is  also  met  with  in  a  subacute  form.  The  animal  affected 
may  not  appear  to  suffer  till  put  to  work,  when  it  will  suddenly  stop  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  appear  more  or  less  distressed,  and  be  for  a  short  time  unable 
to  proceed.  After  this  has  occurred  a  few  times,  the  horse  will  be  kept  in  the 
stable.  We  shall  find  the  pulse  quickened,  perhaps  to  seventy  or  eighty 
beats  per  minute  ;  it  will  be  irregular  and  intermittent  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  auscultation  may  assist  us  in  indicating  the  nature  of  the  mischief. 
With  appropriate  treatment  the  patient  will  rapidly  improve,  though  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  may  elapse  before  the  heart  regains  its  normal  tone  and 
capacity  for  work.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  wherein  hypertrophy  exists, 
the  horse  will  not  be  found  fit  to  undergo  work. 

Though  Endocarditis  is  seldom  directly  fatal,  its  indirect  consequences 
are  of  the  most  serious  nature  ;  among  these  are  hypertrophy  and  valvular 
thickening,  with  vegetative  growths.  The  former,  doubtless,  arises  from  the 
excessive  ventricular  exertion  causing  greater  activity  of  capillary  circulation 
and  increased  nourishment  in  consequence.  The  valvular  increase  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  inflammation,  as  we  see  in  a  tendon  after  a  sprain,  or  in 
ossific  enlargement  from  bone.  In  most  situations  this  additional  material 
is  harmless,  but  in  the  case  before  us  grave  consequences  ensue  :  the  cardiac 
valves  are  rendered  rigid  and  irregular,  and  the  opening  which  they  should 
assist  in  closing  remains  partially  open  :  the  pulmonic  circuit  of  blood  is 
impeded  ;  hypettrophy  follows,  and  fibrinous  clot  is  apt  to  form  on  the 
valvular  growth.  The  danger  is  then  incurred  of  portions  of  this  clot  finding 
their  way  into  the  arteries,  there  to  produce  embolism. 

Another  serious  result  of  valvular  insufficiency  is  weakness  of  the  arterial 
current  and  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  venous  stream  ;  hence  we  find 
dropsical  effusions  in  various  parts.  Where  no  dropsy  is  manifest  externally, 
we  may  frequently  find  it  affecting  the  coatings  of  the  intestines  through 
nearly  their  whole  track,  a  jelly-like  layer  being  situate  beneath  the  peritoneal 
tunic. 

Treatment. — There  is  little  of  a  specific  nature  in  the  treatment  of  Endo¬ 
carditis.  The  chief  objects  to  be  attained  are  the  reduction  of  the  fever  and 
inflammation,  and  the  prevention  of  fibrinous  deposit  within  the  endocardiac 
tissue.  Nitrate  of  potass  will  be  found  extremely  useful,  with  an  occasional 
dose  of  two  or  three  ounces  of  Sulphate  of  magnesia  in  some  cases.  A  few 
drops  of  Aconite  may  be  given  with  advantage  when  the  temperature  is  very 
high  and  the  pulse  rapid.  Diffusible  stimulants,  as  the  ethers  and  Carbonate 
of  ammonia,  are  to  be  recommended  in  moderate  doses.  Mustard  plasters 
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over  the  heart  will  do  good,  and  I  have  used  successfully  hot  wet  flannel  rugs 
covered  with  waterproof  cloth.  I  believe  there  is  much  .to  recommend  the 
early  application  of  a  blister,  though  I  have  only  tried  this  remedy  in  the  sub¬ 
acute  cases.  The  opponents  of  blistering  in  this  disease  will  say  that  such 
remedies  increase  the  disposition  of  the  blood  to  fibrinous  formation  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  the  local  inflammation  existing  in  the  heart  will  have  this  effect  if 
unchecked  ;  therefore,  if  blisters  will  effectually  relieve  the  inflammation, 
apply  them,  and  so  lessen  the  danger  which  is  locally  existing.  The  power 
of  drugs  will  have  some  effect  in  counteracting  any  tendency  in  the  blood  to 
clot  around  the  valves.  After  the  more  urgent  symptoms  have  improved, 
Digitalis  will  prove  of  signal  value  in  restoring  the  nerve-power  and  allaying 
irritability.  I  have  given  twenty-grain  doses  twice  daily,  and  found  it  suffi¬ 
cient  to  rapidly  cause  improvement  in  the  pulse.  It  is,  of  course,  inadmis¬ 
sible  when  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  much  weakened  by  degenera¬ 
tion,  or  atrophy. 

Professor  Axe,  commencing  the  discussion  on  the  subject,  said  :  I  have 
listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  essayist  with  considerable  pleasure  and 
interest.  I  would,  however,  point  out  that  in  my  experience  and  judgment, 
Endocarditis,  as  a  distinct  disease,  is  very  rare  in  the  horse,  and  an  affection 
the  diagnosis  of  which  is  attended  with  great  uncertainty  ;  so  that  it  may  be 
said  to  be  of  a  purely  speculative  character.  The  only  cases  of  simple 
Endocarditis  which  have  come  under  my  notice  have  been  of  an  acute 
ulcerative  character,  such  as  is  represented  in  the  diagram  before  you.  That 
example  was  furnished  by  a  horse  which  died  suddenly  from  Septicaemia 
while  under  treatment  for  Phalangeal  Fistula,  but  no  such  condition  of  the 
endocardium  as  here  depicted  was  suspected  to  exist.  Endocarditis  is  not 
unknown  to  me  as  a  secondary  affection,  of  limited  extent,  consequent  on 
mechanical  injury  of  the  membrane  by  inflammatory  growths  on  some  part 
of  the  valvular  mechanism  ;  but  even  such  examples  are  rare,  and  for  the 
reason  that  horses  and  other  of  our  domesticated  quadrupeds,  when  suffering 
from  heart  affections,  are  too  little  cared  for  and  controlled  in  their  move¬ 
ments  to  admit  of  those  extreme  physical  changes  in  the  valves  being  reached, 
to  which  Endocarditis  usually  owes  its  origin.  It  is  more  often  the  case 
that,  under  the  strain  of  forced  exertion,  disablement  of  the  heart  and  death 
ensue  before  the  conditions  for  the  provocation  of  Endocarditis  are  laid  down. 
In  the  human  subject,  Endocarditis,  as  a  complication  of  valvular  disease, 
is  not  uncommon,  because  of  the  progress  the  valvular  swelling  and  granula¬ 
tion  are  permitted  to  make,  under  the  extreme  caution  and  general  care  of 
the  patient  himself,  which  tend  to  the  prolongation  of  life.  That  simple 
Endocarditis  does  occur  as  a  consequence  of  nonnal  changes  is  certainly  the 
case,  as  is  shown  in  the  diagram  before  us  ;  but  I  question  our  proficiency  at 
this  time  to  form  a  reliable  diagnosis. 

Professor  Pritchard  said  he  had,  clinically,  had  but  little  experience 
of  the  malady  under  discussion  as  a  distinct  uncomplicated  disease.  He  had 
many  times  found  the  lining  membrane  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  seriously 
congested,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  had  observed  ulceration  ;  but  every 
instance  of  this  had  been  preceded  by  some  other,  and  fatal,  complaint.  He 
might  say  that  he  had  never  made  an  examination,  post-mortem^  in  a  disease 
associated  for  any  length  of  time  with  disturbed  and  excited  cardiac  action, 
without  finding  some  amount  of  hyperaemia  of  the  endocardium.  He  had 
found  the  left  side  of  the  heart  thus  affected  in  fatal  cases  of  bowel  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  Pneumonia.  Why  the  left  side  should  so  especially  be  the  affected 
part  was,  he  thought,  matter  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Wragg  said  he  could  endorse  the  remarks  of  Professor  Pritchard. 
He  could  not  say  that  he  had  ever  diagnosed  Endocarditis  as  a  primary 
affection,  but  on  several  occasions,  while  examining  the  hearts  of  horses 
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which  had  died  a  painful  death,  he  had  observed  extravasation  beneath  the 
membrane. 

Mr.  Daniel  alluded  to  cases  of  Megrims  following  Endocarditis,  and 
gave  one  instance.  The  horse  had  been  turned  out  to  grass,  and  on  being 
taken  up  was  found  to  be  in  bad  condition  and  unfit  for  ordinary  work. 
After  doing  some  amount  of  light  work,  an  attack  of  Megrims  came  on,  and 
succeeding  attacks  proved  so  severe  that  the  animal  was  destroyed.  No  brain 
disorder  was  detected  ;  in  the  right  ventricle  were  valvular  deposits,  and  also 
similar  fibrinous  formations  on  the  endocardium  of  the  ventricle.  These 
changes  might,  he  thought,  be  traced  to  injury  from  the  strain  involved  in 
starting  heavy  loads.  He  attributed  the  cerebral  disturbance  to  pressure, 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  brain, 
through  the  ventricular  mischief. 

Professor  Pritchard  asked  if  the  right  auricle  was  found  to  be  healthy  ? 

Mr.  Daniel,  in  reply,  said  he  had  no  mention  of  the  auricle  in  his  notes, 
but  believed  that  it  appeared  normal. 

Professor  Pritchard  said  his  reason  for  asking  was  that  the  right  auricle 
was  the  cavity  which  received  the  venous  blood  ;  and  looking  upon  Megrims 
as  due  to  a  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  venous  sinuses,  he  could  not 
understand  tracing  the  attacks  of  Megrims  to  the  condition  of  the  heart, 
provided  that  there  was  nothing  abnormal  in  the  right  auricle. 

Mr.  Hancock  thought  that  as  the  varieties  of  brain  disorder  were  many, 
it  was  well  to  look  deeply,  and  attempt  to  ascribe  each  case  to  its  proper 
cause.  He  thought  it  very  probable  that  the  cerebral  affection  instanced  by 
Mr.  Daniel  was  the  result  of  ventricular  disease.  It  was  generally  conceded 
that  brain  symptoms  of  the  class  alluded  to  were  due  to  Epilepsy,  and  if  this 
disease  be  considered  to  arise  from  a  deficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  was  complete,  as  the  brain  would  suffer 
from  the  obstruction  to  its  capillary  circulation. 

Professor  Axe  considered  that  two  explanations  might  be  offered  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  epileptic  seizures  in  the  case  under  consideration.  Firstly, 
obstruction  to  the  free  flow  of  blood  through  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  in¬ 
ducing  venous  engorgement  and  defective  nourishment  of  the  brain  tissue. 
Secondly,  disintegration  of  the  intra-cardiac  coagula,  leading  to  pulmonary 
embolism  and  secondary  capillary  embolism  of  the  brain.  He  related  two 
cases  bearing  on  the  point.  One  was  that  of  a  horse  admitted  to  the  college 
infirmary  as  a  sufferer  from  Megrims  ;  the  only  lesion  in  the  brain  was  a 
minute  spot  of  congestion  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  In  the  second  case,  the  horse  was  also  subject  to  Megrims,  and 
showed  very  marked  cardiac  disturbance  ;  a  lesion  of  the  same  nature  was 
found  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  in  the  first  case,  and  microscopical 
investigation  revealed  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  small  embolism. 

Mr.  Gray  considered  that  were  Endocarditis  produced  by  straining  efforts 
as  easily  as  it  would  appear  from  Mr.  Daniel's  statements,  it  should  more 
frequently  be  met  with.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  Pericarditis  and 
Endocarditis  was,  he  found,  a  subject  of  difficulty.  He  recently  had  seen  a 
horse  suffering  from  what  he  considered  to  be  Endocarditis,  and  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  manner  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Daniel.  The  animal  was  drawing  a 
heavy  load  over  ploughed  land,  when  he  suddenly  fell,  and  then  exhibited 
symptoms  similar  to  those  mentioned  by  the  essayist.  Relief  was  afforded 
by  the  application  of  a  blister  over  the  heart.  In  another  case  the  horse, 
after  exhibiting  symptoms  of  Heart  Disease,  became  subject  to  fainting  fits, 
somewhat  resembling,  though  not  identical  with,  Megrims.  In  the  fits  of  the 
kind  he  alluded  to  the  patient  generally  fell,  and  they  should  be  distinguished 
from  attacks  of  Megrims.  Af-er  death,  in  cases  where  Endocarditis  existed, 
he  usually  had  found  extravasation  beneath  the  membrane. 
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Mr.  WOODGER  said  that  Endocarditis  was  not  considered  easily  diagnos- 
able  in  man,  and  he  did  not  think  that  in  our  practice  we  should  be  expected 
to  diagnose  it  with  greater  facility.  No  doubt  it  was  to  be  met  with,  chiefly 
in  combination  with  other  diseases — as  Pleuro-pneumonia  and  diseases  of 
the  kidney.  He  expressed  his  agreement  with  the  remarks  of  Professors 
Pritchard  and  Axe.  He  did  not  recollect  seeing  a  pure  case  of  Endocar¬ 
ditis. 

Mr.  Broad  said  it  would  appear  that  his  experience  had  been  somewhat 
peculiar  with  regard  to  the  number  of  heart  cases  he  had  met  with,  com¬ 
paratively.  But  he  wished  to  emphasize  two  or  three  points  : — In  the  first 
place,  he  had  certainly  not  said  that  Endocarditis  was  found  uncomplicated 
by  other  affections  ;  sometimes  there  is  evidence  of  renal  disorder,  or  the 
liver  is  at  fault  ;  at  others,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleurae  accompanies 
the  malady  ;  in  short,  the  cause  to  which  he  attributed  the  disease  was  dis¬ 
order  of  the  blood  through  prior  derangement  of  other  organs.  The  primary 
cases  of  Endocarditis  were  due  to  strain  of  the  valves  ;  those  of  Pericarditis 
were  of  traumatic  origin.  His  attention  had  but  recently  been,  directed  to 
this  subject,  as  till  within  the  last  two  years  he  had  met  with  but  very  few 
cases  of  the  disease  ;  but  his  remarks  were  not  founded  on  theory  only,  and 
he  should  be  pleased  to  bring  forward  some  of  the  cases  he  had  lately  seen  ; 
he  had  originally  intended  to  embody  them  in  the  essay.  He  shortly  related 
two  cases.  With  Mr.  Gray,  he  considered  that  the  distinction  of  cases  of 
Endocarditis  from  Pericarditis  was  a  matter  of  difficulty,  requiring  care  and 
experience ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  frequently  co¬ 
existent.  He  had  not  met  with  Megrims  as  a  resultant  of  heart  disease — it 
appeared  a  probable  consequence  of  such  a  malady — though  with  the 
retarded  current  from  the  brain,  there  was  also  diminished  force  in  the 
arterial  stream  sent  in  that  direction,  which  would  be  a  compensatory  point 
in  so  far  as  mechanical  pressure  was  concerned. 

Professor  Axe  said  he  thought  that  the  cases  which  Mr.  Broad  had  just 
detailed  were  valvular  ones,  which  gave  rise  afterwards  to  endocardiac  injury. 

The  Essayist  then  replied  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  in  Endocarditis 
the  mitral  valve  was  usually,  and  rightly,  considered  to  be  the  especially 
chosen  point  of  attack  for  endocardiac  inflammation.  Such  was  the  case  in 
Rheumatism.  He  would,  moreover,  consider  that  fibrous  thickening  of  the 
valve,  or  vegetative  growth  upon  its  structure,  argued  the  existence  of  previous 
inflammation  from  one  cause  or  another,  injury  or  otherwise — in  other  words 
he  would  say  of  Endocarditis. 

Professor  Pritchard  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Essayist, 
which  was  seconded  by  Professor  Axe,  and  accorded. 

LINCOLNSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  George  Hotel,  Grantham, 
on  June  28th,  1883,  the  President,  Captain  Russell,  in  the  Chair. 

Present — Mr.  T.  Batchelder,  Grantham  ;  Mr.  S.  Whitworth,  Grantham  ; 
Mr.  J.  Hoole,  Sleaford ;  Mr.  W.  Hoole,  Heckington  ;  Mr.  H.  Brooks,  Fulbeck  ; 
Mr.  J.  Brown,  Navenby  ;  Mr.  J.  Mackinder,  Peterboro’ ;  Mr.  T.  Runciman, 
Market  Deeping  ;  Mr.  F.  Spencer,  Wragby  ;  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Market  Rasen 
Mr.  W.  Field,  Grimsby ;  and  Mr.  W.  Carless,  Lincoln,  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  said, — With  reference  to  these  minutes,  we  have  had  an 
excellent  example  of  the  want  of  sympathy  and  good  feeling  that  exists 
amongst  veterinary  practitioners  in  the  elections  of  candidates  for  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  at  the  annual  meeting.  You  may  have  noticed 
the  number  of  candidates  for  election,  and  yet  there  was  only  one  country 
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practitioner  elected.  All  the  others  were  army  or  London  men,  and  this  was 
simply  because  the  Provincial  Associations  had  not  worked  in  harmony  with 
each  other.  Our  Secretary  wrote  and  volunteered  the  assistance  of  this 
Society  in  pushing  the  various  candidates  ;  from  some  he  received  no  answers, 
and  in  the  case  of  others  they  declined.  The  Midland  Counties’  candidate 
was  not  elected,  and,  in  face,  all  the  others  were  shut  out  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Whittle,  the  candidate  of  the  Lancashire  Society.  It  is  most  im¬ 
portant  we  should  act  and  work  together  to  get  men  from  the  country  upon 
the  Council.  Every  year  we  see  the  result  of  electing  London  men,  inasmuch 
as  they  hardly  represent  the  wishes  of  country  practitioners.  We  must  work 
together,  and  have  a  strong  number  of  subscribing  members  to  work  for  our¬ 
selves  or  for  such  candidates  as  we  may  select. 

The  Secretary  then  read  correspondence  from  gentlemen  unable  to  be 
present. 

The  Chairman  said  :  With  reference  to  the  registration  of  unqualified 
practitioners,  the  persons  whose  names  were  sent  up,  the  result  of  our  first 
meeting  at  Lincoln,  have  all  been  elected.  The  last  circular  from  the  Royal 
College  was  the  result  of  the  remarks  we  made.  If  any  veterinary  surgeon 
wished  to  oppose  a  candidate  on  the  ground  of  a  conviction  or  otherwise,  a 
statutory  declaration  would  be  necessary.  In  the  case  of  one  individual,  the 
facts  relating  to  two  separate  convictions  before  a  magistrate  were  brought 
forward,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  statutory  declaration  thatperson  is  registered ; 
but  in  the  Act  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  “  no  person  shall  be  admitted 
against  whom  a  conviction  was  found.”  There  were  two  or  three  who  spoke 
on  this  subject  at  the  annual  meeting.  There  were  on  the  list  those  who  had 
undergone  terms  of  imprisonment,  but  as  no  one  had  made  a  statutory 
declaration  to  that  effect,  these  objections  were  said  to  be  null  and  void. 

Mr.  Smith  said  several  remarks  had  been  made,  and  there  was  some 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  five  years’  practice  being  a  qualification,  or 
whether  the  candidate  should  not  have  offiy  been  with  a  qualified  practitioner 
for  that  time. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  that  had  evidently  been  overruled,  because 
there  were  several  on  the  list  who  had  not  been  in  practice  on  their  own 
account.  They  were  admitted  if  they  had  been  assistants  to  qualified  veterinary 
surgeons,  and  there  was  one  who  had  only  been  the  head  blacksmith  in  a 
veterinary  surgeon’s  yard. 

Mr.  Mackinder  remarked  that  where  they  knew  of  any  previous 
conviction  they  could  upset  it,  even  if  the  party  had  been  registered. 

The  Chairman  :  No  doubt  of  it,  if  you  make  a  statutory  declaration. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  in  reference 
to  rescinding  the  Order  from  the  Privy  Council  Office,  referring  to  the 
employment  of  unregistered  men  as  veterinary  Inspectors,  and  asked  whether 
it  would  be  best  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Privy  Council  Office  asking  them  to 
rescind  it,  or  to  make  enquiry,  and  move  through  the  other  Societies. 

Mr.  Runciman  enquired,  how  about  those  who  were  not  registered? 

The  Chairman  :  That  certainly  wants  enquiring  into.  The  Act  states 
that  no  man  shall  practise  except  he  is  registered  ;  but  any  one  holding  the 
appointment  of  Inspector  can  continue  to  hold  it.  This  is  an  anomaly  which 
you  cannot  reconcile.  I  think  we  should  be  justified  in  asking  the  Secretary 
to  write  to  the  other  provincial  societies,  enquiring  what  steps  they  will  take, 
and  saying  that  we  would  join  them. 

Mr.  Batchelder  then  formally  made  his  proposition  as  follows  : — “  It 
has  been  observed  that  an  Order  has  been  passed  by  the  Privy  Council 
allowing  unregistered  practitioners  of  Veterinary  Medicine  to  continue  in 
their  office  of  Inspectors  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act. 
Tnis  Society  therefore  desires  to  express  their  disapproval  of  this  Order,  to 
the  intent  that  steps  be  taken  to  rescind  it  as  soon  as  possible.’’ 
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Mr.  Runciman  moved,  “  That  this  proposition  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
other  provincial  societies,  and  that  they  shall  be  asked  to  join  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  the  extinction  of  that  Order.” 

Mr.  Mackinder  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  then  read  his  inaugural  address  upon  “  The  Politics  of 
the  Veterinary  Profession,”  and  a  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr. 
Mackinder,  Mr.  Whitworth  and  Mr.  Runciman  took  part.  Mr.  Carless  threw 
out  a  suggestion  in  reference  to  members  being  refunded  any  expenses 
incurred  in  defending  actions  against  unqualified  men.  No  decision, 
however,  was  arrived  at  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Whitworth  proposed  Boston  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Hoole  seconded.  He  thought  Boston  was  as  central  a  place  as  they 
could  have. 

Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Runciman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Russell  for  his 
excellent  address,  and  genial  conduct  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hoole  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Whitworth  offered  (in  case  no  one  else  came  forward)  to  read  a 
paper  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Boston. 

YORKSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  summer  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  on 
the  23rd  July,  the  President,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Axe,  in  the  chair.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  members  were  also  present,  viz.,  Prof.  J.  W.  Axe,  James  Freeman, 
T.  Greaves,  J.  S.  Carter,  J.  W.  Anderton,  B.  Smith,  P.  Walker,  J.  E. 
Scriven,  H.  Snarry ,  G.  Whitehead,  A.  W.  Briggs,  R.  L.  Robertson,  T.  C. 
Toop,  W.  G.  Schofield,  G.  E.  Bowman,  W.  F.  Greenhalgh,  H.  Cooper,  J.  H. 
Carter,  and  the  Secretary.  Messrs.  G.  T.  Pickering  and  J.  McLean  were 
present  as  visitors. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Prof.  Williams,  Messrs. 
E.  C.  Dray,  H.  Fletcher,  George  Carter,  F.  Danby,  J.  and  J.  Freeman,  and 
J.  H.  Ferguson. 

The  Secretary  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  should  propose 
Prof.  J.  W.  Axe  to  be  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society. 

The  President  nominated  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Mansfield ;  Mr.  Snarry 
nominated  Mr.  G.  T.  Pickering,  of  York. 

The  Secretary read  some  letters  received  by  him  respecting  the  appointment 
of  registered  practitioners  as  veterinary  inspectors.  After  some  discussion  it 
was  decided  to  take  no  action  ;  the  mischief  was  done,  and  there  did  not  appear 
any  reasonable  grounds  to  presume  that  the  obnoxious  privilege  would  be 
rescinded  by  the  Privy  Council. 


Azoturia. 

At  the  close  of  the  general  business  of  the  Society,  Professor  Axe  delivered 
a  lecture  on  “  Azoturia.” 

The  Professor  first  directed  attention  to  the  divergent  views  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  held  in  regard  to  the  pathology  of  the  affection,  and 
at  the  same  time  pointed  out  those  features  by  which  the  malady  is  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  Hysteria,  sprain  of  psoa  muscles,  and  other  ailments 
with  which  veterinary  pathologists  have  in  the  past  endeavoured  to  iden¬ 
tify  it. 

After  describing  the  circumstances  under  which  the  disorder  occurs,  he  then 
entered  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  symptoms  of  the  malady,  and  afterwards 
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drew  attention  to  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  knowledge  of  its  patho¬ 
logy.  Professor  Axe  combated  the  views  of  Williams  and  others,  who  view 
it  as  the  outcome  of  an  immoderate  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood,  and 
adduced  a  large  amount  of  physiological  and  pathological  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  contention.  In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  urine  the  Professor 
showed  by  a  series  of  chemical  analyses — 

I.  That  the  precipitate  thrown  down  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  and 
subsequent  boiling  is  essentially  albumen,  and  not  urea,  as  has  been  stated. 

II.  That  the  discoloration  is  due  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  as 
shown  by  the  application  of  suitable  reagents. 

III.  That  while  the  amount  of  urea  contained  in  the  urine  varies  in  different 
cases,  it  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  any  abnormal  proportion.  He  further 
stated  that  the  simple  presence  of  urea  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  as  referred 
to  by  Williams,  is  no  indication  of  its  being  the  disease-producing  agent, 
inasmuch  as  urea  is  normally  present  in  it.  As  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine,  the  Professor  stated  that  in  none  of  the  cases  to  which  his  attention 
had  been  directed  had  any  marked  increase  been  observed.  In  respect  of 
the  composition  of  the  urine,  he  had  noticed  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
calcium  carbonate,  and  a  notable  increase  in  the  magnesium  phosphates. 

In  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  tissues  after  death,  he  dwelt  on  the 
general  septicsemic  character  of  the  changes,  and  specially  referred  to  their 
cedematous  condition.  In  a  case  recently  brought  under  his  notice  the 
amount  of  fluid  contained  in  the  muscular  and  hepatic  tissues  was  estimated 
and  compared  with  that  contained  in  the  same  structures  in  health,  with  the 
result  stated  below. 

Esti?natio?i  of  Moisture  in  Muscular  Tissue  of  Horse  Suffering  from 

Azoturia. 

I.  From  the  psoas  muscle  8  cz.,  or  3,840  grains,  of  flesh  were  removed  and 
correctly  weighed. 

II.  On  some  of  the  fluid  being  removed  by  squeezing,  it  was  found  to  have 
lost  1,050  grains. 

III.  It  was  then  minced  up  and  placed  in  a  water  bath  (the  temperature 
not  exceeding  150  F.)  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  again  weighed,  and  was 
found  to  have  lost  altogether  2,717  grains  of  moisture. 

IV.  It  was  now  placed  in  the  water  bath  for  twelve  hours,  and  again 
weighed,  but  the  weight  was  found  to  be  constant. 

Water  .  2,717 

Flesh  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,123 


3,840  grains, 

there  being  present  in  the  muscle  water  equal  to  707  per  cent. 

Estimation  of  Moisture  in  Hepatic  Tissue  of  Horse  Suffering  from 

Azoturia. 

I.  Eight  (8)  ounces  of  the  liver  were  taken  and  correctly  weighed. 

II.  On  some  of  the  fluid  being  removed  by  squeezing,  it  was  found  to  have 
lost  1,125  grains. 

III.  The  liver  was  now  minced  up  and  put  into  a  warm  water  bath  (tempera¬ 
ture  150  F.)  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  again  weighed.  It  was  found  to  have 
lost  2,478  grains. 

IV.  It  was  then  put  into  the  same  bath  for  twelve  hours  longer,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  was  again  weighed  but  found  to  be  unchanged. 
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Water  .  2,478 

Flesh  .  1,362 


3,840 

there  being  present  in  thq  liver  water  equal  to  64*5  per  cent. 

Estimation  of  Moisture  in  Muscular  Tissue  of  Horse  in  Health. 

A  piece  of  the  psoas  muscle  was  taken  from  a  horse  and  weighed.  After 
the  water  had  been  expelled  it  was  found  to  have  lost  50*37  per  cent,  of  mois¬ 
ture. 

Estimation  of  Moisture  in  Hepatic  Tissue  of  Ho7'se  in  Health. 

A  piece  of  liver  was  taken  from  a  mare  and  weighed.  After  the  water  had 
been  expelled  it  was  found  to  have  lost  44*2  per  cent,  of  moisture. 

Analysis  of  Urine  in  Health. 

Three  samples  of  urine  were  taken  from  three  mares,  and  yielded  respectively 
the  following  proportion  of  urea  : — 

1  st  sample  .  ...  1 1*9  parts  per  thousand. 

2nd  „  ...  ...  ...  ...  12*4  „  „ 

3id  ,,  ...  ...  ...  ...  11  38  ,,  ,, 

When  treated  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  tincture  of  guiacum  they 
gave  no  coloration,  showing  the  absence  of  blood  ;  when  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  was  added  to  the  urine  the  guiacum  and  hydrogen  peroxide  gave  a 
distinct  blue  coloration. 

Analysis  of  Urine  in  Azoturia. 

Sample  I.— Case  1. — On  Wednesday,  June  13th,  a  portion  of  urine  removed 
from  a  bay  cart  mare  suffering  from  Azoturia  was  submitted  to  analysis. 

Physical  Characters. — Colour  in  bulk  chocolate  brown  ;  viewed  in.  test  tube 
bright  red,  transparent,  somewhat  thicker  than  water.  A  small  amount  of 
granular  matter  visible  in  suspension.  Specific  gravity  1,015.  To  test  paper 
it  gave  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction. 

On  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  there  was  no  effervescence.  On  being  boiled 
a  flocculent  precipitate  of  albumen  was  thrown  down. 

A  portion  of  the  urine  was  taken  and  tested  by  the  guiacum  test  previously 
employed  for  healthy  urine  when  a  beautiful  blue  coloration  was  produced, 
indicating  the  presence  of  blood. 

A  portion  of  blood  from  the  same  animal  afforded  the  same  re-action. 

The  total  solids  were  equal  to  30*36  parts  per  thousand,  and  were  of  a 
bright  red  hue,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 

The  urea  was  estimated  by  “Russell  and  West's”  process  (“Jour.  Chem. 
Son.”  [2],  xii.,  p.  749),  and  was  found  to  be  equal  to  11*590  parts  per  thousand. 

Sample  II. — Case  2. — Physical  properties  the  same  as  sample  I.  ;  specific 
gravity  1*37,  alkaline  to  test  paper. 

On  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  there  was  slight  effervescence.  On  being 
boiled  a  flocculent  precipitate  of  albumen  was  thrown  down.  The  total  solids 
were  estimated  according  to  Newbauers’ process  (“  Zeitschrift  fiir  Analytische 
Chemie,”  ii.,  p.  166).  The  ash  or  total  saline  matter  was  found  to  be  equal 
to  4*61  parts  per  thousand. 

The  ash  contained  a  very  large  amount  of  iron  derived  from  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  blood. 
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The  ammonia  was  estimated  by  Schlosing’s  method,  and  found  to  be  equal 
£0  ‘0039453  parts  of  urea  per  thousand. 

Propo?'tion  of  Chief  Co7istituents  in  100  parts. 

Water . 

Urea  ...  ...  ...  .. 

A  cK 

-*  vo  LX  •  •  «  •••  •••  •• 

Hippuric  acid  extractives  :  I 
blood  and  other  matters  j 


Professor  Axe  concludedby  saying  : — From  a  full  consideration  of  allthefacts 
and  circumstances  which  my  investigation  has  so  far  revealed,  I  am  constrained 
to  look  upon  the  term  “  Azoturia”  as  a  misnomer  which  cannot  be  sustained 
in  any  sense  whatever.  As  yet  I  have  only  proceeded  a  short  way  in  the 
inquiry  with  which  I  am  engaged,  but  it  has  already  been  rendered  obvious 
that  the  teachings  of  the  present  are  based  on  purely  theoretical  grounds, 
and  rest  rather  on  physiological  possibilities  than  on  real  pathological  data. 

The  etiology  and  pathology  of  the  affection  still  remains  obscure,  and 
much  further  light  is  needed  before  a  precise  definition  can  be  given  of  their 
essential  nature. 

Provisionally  I  think  the  disease  may  consistently  be  regarded  as  acute 
convulsive  Hcematenuria. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  the  symptoms  and  treatment  were  the 
argumentative  points.  Messrs.  James  Freeman,  Greaves,  Joseph  Carter, 
Schofield,  P.  Walker,  B.  Smith,  Snarry,  the  President,  and  the  Secretary 
took  part  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed,  Mr.  Freeman  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Professor  Axe  for  his  kindness  in  bringing  the  interesting  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  members  :  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Carter  related  a  case  of  early  fecundity  in  a  heifer,  which  was 
delivered  of  a  calf  at  twelve  months  and  one  week  old. 
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ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixth  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  the 
Salutation  Hotel,  Perth,  on  the  13th  July,  1883. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  Forfar,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair,  the  following 
members  being  present  : — Messrs.  Spreull,  Dundee  ;  Constable,  Inchture  ; 
Kay,  St.  Martins ;  Black,  Lochee ;  Reid,  Auchtermuchty ;  and  Clark, 
Coupar  Augus. 

Letters  of  apology  for  absence  were  received  from  Messrs.  Hampton, 
Arbroath  ;  Bissett,  Brechin  ;  Johnston,  Perth  ;  Louie,  Perth  ;  and  Philp,  St. 
Andrews.  Visitors  present  :  Mr.  McArthur,  Perth ;  and  Mr.  Young,  Scone. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  minutes  of  previous  meeting,  the  chairman 
called  on  Mr.  Spreull,  Dundee,  to  read  his  paper  on  “  A  new  form  of  Zymotic 
Disease, the  substance  of  which  has  been  communicated  to  the  Veterinary 
Journal. 

Mr.  McArthur,  assistant  to  Mr.  Johnston,  Perth,  showed  to  members  two 
very  interesting  specimens  of  Calculi.  After  an  animated  discussion,  the 
meeting  was  brought  to  a  close. 


J.  Clark,  Hon.  Sec. 
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•  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  on  July  5th  in  the  board-room  of  the 
College,  under  the  presidency  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
There  were  also  present  Lord  Coventry,  Lord  Carrington,  Lord  Ribblesdale, 
Lord  Arthur  Somerset,  Lord  Norreys,  Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  Sir  F.  Fitz- 
wygram,  Sir  Paul  Hunter,  Sir  James  Tyler,  Colonel  Kingscote,  Mr.  Newde- 
gate,  Mr.  Harpley,  Mr.  Sutton,  and  Mr.  Barnard  Holt. 

The  Annual  Report  was'  received  and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  each 
subscriber  to  the  College. 

Lord  Egerton,  of  Tatton,  Lord  Waterford,  and  Mr.  Legh,  of  Lyme,  were 
elected  Governors,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
His  Royal  Highness  for  presiding. 

The  following  is  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  under  the  Royal  Charter  of 
Incorporation,  ordered  by  the  Governors  of  the  College  to  be  presented  to 
the  subscribers  : — 

General  Government. 

No  alterations  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  regulations 
relating  to  the  government  of  the  College. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  in  July  last,  Lord  Hothfield  and  Lord 
Ribblesdale  were  elected  Governors,  and  a  vacancy  has  since  occurred  in  the 
list  of  Governors  by  the  death  of  the  late  Major-General  Burnaby,  M.P. 

There  are  at  present  ten  Vice-Presidents  and  twenty-six  Governors,  the 
total  number  being  limited  by  charter  to  twelve  of  the  former  and  thirty  of 
the  latter. 

Mr.  Berens  has,  for  the  second  year,  held  the  position  of  chairman  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee. 

The  School. 

The  Governors  are  pleased  to  be  again  able  to  report  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  who  have  joined  the  College  during  the  past  twelve  months 
in  comparison  with  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Sixty-three  students  have 
entered  this  year  against  sixty- one  last  year,  and  forty-seven  the  previous 
year. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  have  adopted  a 
scheme  by  which  a  uniform  scale  of  examination  for  entry  to  all  the  veterinary 
schools  will  be  enforced.  This  is  to  come  into  operation  in  January,  1884. 
As  the  educational  standard  has,  no  doubt,  been  higher  at  this  College  than 
at  the  Scotch  schools,  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  should  tend  to  still  further  increase  the  number  of 
entrants  to  this  College  in  the  future. 

No  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  teaching  staff  since  July  last,  and  the 
general  attendance  and  behaviour  of  the  students  has  been  fairly  good.  The 
restrictive  preliminary  examination  held  by  the  teachers,  prior  to  the  exami¬ 
nations  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  has  during  the  last  year  been  dispensed  with  ;  the  teachers,, 
however,  seem  generally  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  wise  to  revert  to  the  old 
system. 

The  number  of  animals  brought  for  treatment  to  the  “  cheap  practice  ” 
continues  steadily  to  increase.  During  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30th, 
1881,  576  original  cases  were  brought  for  advice  or  treatment ;  from  June 
30th,  1  881,  to  June  30th,  1882,  767  cases  ;  and  from  June  30th,  1882,  to 
June  30th,  1883,  990.  Several  of  the  animals  have  made  repeated  visits  to  the 
College,  consequently  the  amount  of  practical  instruction  afforded  the  students 
has  been  very  considerable. 

During  the  past  year  thirty-three  students  have  presented  themselves  for 
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the  examination  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
twenty-six  of  whom  have  passed.  In  the  preceding  twelve  months  forty- 
seven  students  were  examined,  of  whom  forty-one  passed. 

Infirmary  and  Subscribers. 

The  average  number  of  horses  daily  in  the  infirmary  during  the  year  has 
been  51  against  60  the  year  before  ;  the  number  in  1881  being  62,  in  1880, 
■80,  and  in  1879,  87. 

The  individual  number  of  cases  admitted  into  the  infirmary  for  treatment 
has  been  768  against  806  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30th,  1882.  The 
numbers  for  1881  and  1880  being  864  and  877  respectively. 

The  average  number  of  dogs  has  been  6  against  6  last  year. 

The  number  of  horses  examined  for  soundness  has  been  1048,  the 
numbers  to  June  30th,  1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1882  being  1447,  1363,  1198, 
and  1045  respectively.  The  number  of  consultations  and  of  animals  treated 
as  out-patients  appears  from  the  record  to  have  been  1658  as  against 
919  in  1882,  and  934  in  1881.  In  1879  the  number  was  1202. 

The  number  of  new  subscribers  enrolled  during  the  year  has  been  196  and 
205  names  have  from  death  and  other  causes  been  removed  from  the  list. 
There  are  at  present  85  life  subscribers  and  967  annual. 

Buildings. 

No  new  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  past  year.  Only  the 
usual  and  necessary  repairs  have  been  undertaken. 

Fhiance. 

The  Governors  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  an  improvement  under 
this  head.  Last  year  it  will  be  remembered  the  annual  expenditure 
exceeded  the  income  by  ,£510  is.  4d.,  while  this  year  the  income  is  in 
excess  of  expenditure  by  £262.  ns.  8d.  Although  the  income  arising 
from  the  stable  department  is  smaller  than  it  was  last  year,  being  ,£3885 
against  ^4098,  nevertheless  the  profit  under  this  head  amounts  to  ,£580 
against  £2%2  last  year,  the  expenditure  having  fallen  from  ^3816  to 
^£3305.  This  may  in  a  large  measure  be  attributed  to  the  decrease  in  « 
the  price  of  hay  and  straw,  the  price  at  present  paid  being  £/[  18s.  per 
load  for  hay,  and  £2  2s.  per  load  for  straw  :  the  prices  being  £6  10s. 
and  £2  14s.  respectively  at  this  time  last  year. 

The  amount  received  for  subscriptions  also  shows  an  improvement, 
being  £72239  13s.  against  ,£1974,  while  the  receipts  from  pupils’  fees 
remain  practically  stationary,  being  ^2291  2s.  against  ,£2297  8s. 

A  Committee  has  been  sitting  during  the  last  year  with  a  view  of  reducing 
the  annual  expenditure,  and  their  recommendations  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Governors.  It  is  hoped  that  a  saving  of  nearly  £500  per  annum  will  be 
effected,  which  in  view  of  the  falling  in  of  the  present  lease  in  1889  is 
urgently  needed.  Any  negotiations  for  a  renewal  of  the  lease  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  to  be  undertaken  upon  the  basis  of  a  very  considerable 
increase  of  rent. 

On  the  whole  the  prospect  is  certainly  more  encouraging  than  it  appeared 
last  year,  and  the  Governors  are  sanguine  that  the  profits  arising  from  the 
infirmary  will  at  no  distant  date  show  a  very  considerable  increase,  while 
the  receipts  from  pupils’  fees  and  subscriptions  will  at  any  rate  be  fully 
maintained. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

A  considerable  number  of  investigations  of  outbreaks  of  disease  have  been 
made  by  officers  of  the  College  during  the  past  year  on  behalf  of  the  members 
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of  the  Society  ;  also  several  consultations  have  taken  place,  both  per¬ 
sonal  and  by  letter.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Society  having  appointed  local 
veterinary  surgeons  in  different  districts  to  act  as  inspectors,  the  number  of 
investigations  and  consultations  has  not  been  quite  so  large  as  in  former 
years. 

During  the  year  investigations  into  the  disease  known  as  “  Foot-and- 
mouth  v  have  been  carried  out  by  Professor  Robertson,  and  the  results  have 
been  communicated  by  him  from  time  to  time  to  the  Society. 

A  special  investigation,  by  request  of  the  Lincolnshire  Agricultural 
Society,  is  also  being  made  by  Professor  Axe  relative  to  the  causes  operating 
in  the  production  of  a  somewhat  serious  development  of  abortion  amongst 
ewes. 

Scholarship  and  Coleman  Prizes. 

The  Principal  and  Professors  recommend  that  the  Scholarship  be  awarded 
to  Mr.  A.  Cawdle,  also  that  the  Coleman  Silver  Medal  be  awarded  to  Mr. 
Layton  J.  Blenkinsop,  the  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  John  Morton,  and  certificates 
of  merit  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Hazelton  and  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Bloye. 

C.  N.  Newdegate,  Chairman. 


GLASGOW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  summer  session  of  this  institution  terminated  on  July  20th,  and  on  the 
23rd  and  24th,  and  August  2nd,  the  oral  examinations  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  were  conducted  within  the  Museum  of  the  College. 
The  board  of  examiners  included — Mr.  George  Fleming,  LL.D.  ;  Mr.  J. 
Roalfe  Cox,  F.R.C.V.S.  ;  Professor  Duguid,  F.R.C.V.S.  ;  Professor  Pritchard, 
M.R.C.V.S. ;  Mr.  J.  Vaughan,  F.R.C.V.S.  ;  and  Mr.  Finlay  Dun,  F.R.C.V.S.,, 
London  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester  ;  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Banham, 

F. R.C.V.S.,  Cambridge;  Mr.  Archd,  Robinson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Greenock; 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Walters,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Army  Veterinary  Department.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  also  present  as  ex-officio  members  : — Principal 
M‘Call,  Professors  Cooke  and  Macqueen,  Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 
Twenty-two  students  presented  themselves  for  the  first  examination,  and  of 
this  number  seventeen  passed  very  creditably,  viz.  : — 

Messrs.  Edwin  Sayer,  Kent ;  William  Hodgson,  Cumberland  ;  Hugh  CL 
Richard,  Merioneth  ;  William  Ferguson,  Greenock  ;  Thomas  Dobie,  Birken¬ 
head  ;  John  M’Kinna,  New  Galloway;  Donald  M ‘Intyre,  Argyll;  David 
Weir,  Ochiltree  ;  William  Carruthers,  Lesmahagow  ;  Thomas  F.  Renchan,. 
Co.  Kilkenny  ;  D.  J.  M‘Cambridge,  Co.  Antrim  ;  Richard  Hamilton,  Ayr  ; 
John  A.  Cunningham,  Glasgow  ;  Charles  J.  Doyle,  Co.  Dublin  ;  Hugh 
Farquhar,  Kilmarnock;  Andrew  Reid,  Ayrshire;  and  John  Nicholson;, 
Thornliebank. 

Eight  students  also  presented  themselves  for  the  second  examination,  of 
whom  the  following  gentlemen  passed  : — 

Messrs.  George  E.  Gibson,  Hull  ;  Donald  M‘Lardy,  Brodick  ;  Robert  M. 

G.  Malloch,  Braco  ;  James  G.  Deans,  Paisley;  and  George  O.  Macgregor, 
Bowling. 

The  following  gentlemen  obtained  the  membership  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  : — 

Mr.  John  J.  Ross,  Ballymena,  Ireland  ;  and  Mr.  Gordon  Frew,  Glasgow. 
Medals  granted  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland 
and  Principal  M‘Call,  and  certificates  of  merit  by  the  college,  were  awarded 
in  the  different  branches  of  study,  as  follows  : — 

Botany. — Silver  medal  (H.  and  A.  S.  of  S.) — Mr.  Edwin  Sayer.  First 
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class  certificates — Messrs.  Nicholson  and  M‘Kinna.  Second-class  certifi¬ 
cates —  Messrs.  Carruthers  and  Cunningham. 

Chemistry. — Silver  medal  (H.  and  A.  S.  of  S.) — Mr.  Edwin  Sayer.  First- 
class  certificates — Messrs.  Doyle  and  Richards.  Second-class  certificates — 
Messrs.  Farquhar,  Weir,  and  Carruthers. 

Materia  Medica. — Silver  medal  (H.  and  A.  S.  of  S .) — Mr.  J.  M‘Kinna. 
First-class  certificates — Messrs.  Carruthers,  Cunningham,  and  Sayer. 
Second-class  certificates — Messrs.  Weir,  Wooley,  and  Reid. 

Junior  Anatomy. — First-class  certificate — Mr.  William  Ward.  Second-class 
certificates — Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Sayer. 

Best  oral  examination  on  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Materia  Medica. — Gold 
medal  (Principal  M‘Call) — Mr.  Edwin  Sayer. 

At  the  close  of  the  examinations  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  (Mr.  George  Fleming,  LL.D.)  intimated  that  Messrs. 
Doyle  and  M‘Cambridge  had  passed  with  “great  credit/5  and  that  Mr. 
Edwin  Sayer  had  succeeded  in  passing  with  the  honorary  distinction  of 
“very  great  credit.55 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  Monthly  Council,  held  on  August  1st,  Mr.  Jabez  Turner  said  he 
appeared,  under  rather  exceptional  circumstances,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Veterinary  Committee  of  the  Council,  and  the  Council  generally,  to  a  very 
severe,  and,  he  thought,  a  somewhat  exceptional  attack  of  Foot-and-mouth 
Disease  which  was  at  the  present  time  proceeding  in  his  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  (Peterborough).  On  May  3rd  the  disease  broke  out  about  five 
miles  from  his  house,  and  it  was  pretty  clearly  understood  that  the  contagion 
had  been  conveyed  from  the  market  at  St.  Ives.  The  case  was  reported  to 
the  authorities,  and  isolation  duly  took  place  ;  but  in  the  course  of  that 
month  several  more  outbreaks  occurred.  In  the  month  of  June  the  disease 
still  proceeded.  With  all  the  precautions  that  were  adopted,  there  were 
twelve  new  outbreaks  in  different  places.  Still  the  disease  proceeded,  and 
the  precautions  were,  if  possible,  made  more  stringent  than  before  ;  but  in 
the  month  of  July  no  less  than  thirty-one  new  outbreaks  took  place  up  till  the 
30th,  and  three  more  on  the  31st.  He  thought  these  facts  were  of  so 
peculiar  a  nature  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  the  case  before  the  Council, 
and  he  would  like  to  know  if  the  Council  would  think  it  wise  or  proper  to 
allow  one  of  the  Society’s  veterinary  inspectors  to  go  down  and  investigate 
the  case,  because  he  had  it  on  good  authority — the  best  of  all  authority — that 
none  of  these  outbreaks  in  July  could  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
Although  the  animals  had  not  been  removed,  the  disease  had  gone  from  farm 
to  farm,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  it,  except  that  the  disease 
existed  in  the  district. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Egerton, 

Mr.  Turner  said  that  the  markets  were  not  closed,  but  the  infected  areas 
were  proclaimed,  and  no  cattle  were  allowed  either  in  or  out  of  the  areas. 

Mr.  Wells  was  unaware  of  Mr.  Turner’s  intention  to  bring  the  matter 
forward,  but  was  very  glad  that  he  had  done  so,  as  he  also  resided  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  and  the  disease  existed  on  two  of  his  farms.  Certainly 
there  had  been  a  very  great  and  serious  increase  of  disease  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  the  only  hopeful  remark  which  could  be  made  was  that  it  seemed 
to  be  of  a  milder  type  than  that  reported  by  Mr.  Little  last  month.  His  own 
opinion  was  that  so  long  as  drovers  and  other  people  could  move  about  and 
move  cattle  inside  the  infected  areas,  a  great  many  of  the  precautions  taken 
were  nearly  useless.  He  hardly  knew  whether  it  would  be  of  any  service  to 
send  a  veterinary  inspector  down  from  the  Society,  but  if  it  was  thought  so, 
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the  agriculturists  would  be  very  glad  of  his  advice.  It  was  an  excessively 
difficult  thing  to  know  what  to  recommend. 

Lord  Egerton  observed  that  what  Mr.  Turner  had  stated  could  be  easily 
understood  if  there  was  free  intercourse  from  one  farm  to  another,  either  by 
drovers,  butchers,  farmers,  or  any  one  else.  The  disease  must  continue 
under  such  circumstances.  In  Cheshire  a  number  of  cases  of  disease  could 
be  traced  to  persons  moving  about  from  farm  to  farm.  The  utmost  pre¬ 
cautions  should  be  exercised  by  farmers  themselves  in  allowing  persons  to 
come  on  their  farms. 

Mr.  Turner  added  that  during  the  previous  outbreak  in  the  winter,  when 
the  cattle  were  in  the  yards,  the  disease  seemed  to  be  kept  tolerably  well  in 
check  ;  but  now  the  cattle  were  in  the  fields,  it  seemed  to  “  jump  about,”  so 
to  speak,  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  from  farm  to  farm,  and  from 
field  to  field  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  existing  restrictions,  which  were 
extremely  inconvenient  and  disagreeable,  the  disease  was  spreading  in  the 
way  he  had  shown. 

Professor  Brown  stated,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  sending  an 
inspector  down,  that  one  of  the  Government  inspectors  was  now  there 
making  inquiries  as  to  the  concentration  of  the  disease  in  that  particular 
corner  of  the  country.  Unfortunately  every  step  the  Privy  Council  took  in 
the  direction  of  greater  restrictions  was  met  by  very  strong  opposition. 
There  were  now  before  the  Privy  Council  a  large  number  of  memorials  from 
persons  stating  their  conviction  that  the  disease  should  not  be  treated  so 
stringently,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  Privy  Council  were  compelled 
to  start  an  inquiry  to  see  to  what  extent  the  places  might  be  relieved.  As 
to  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  movement  of  persons,  he  imagined  that 
no  Government  was  strong  enough  to  entertain  the  question.  It  was  the  sort 
of  thing  that  could  be  done  in  Germany,  but,  he  believed,  in  no  other 
country.  In  no  other  country  were  the  restrictions  referring  to  Foot-and- 
mouth  Disease  so  stringent  as  in  England  at  the  present  time.  He  would 
shortly  see  Mr.  Duguid’s  report,  and  if  such  seemed  possible  and  desirable, 
he  was  quite  sure  that  the  Privy  Council  would  be  ready  to  impose  further 
restrictions.  But  any  increase  of  the  restrictions,  against  the  onerous  nature 
of  which  people  were  now  grumbling,  would  be  met  with  further  opposition  ; 
and  he  believed  that  unless  the  stock-owners  were  inclined  to  support  the 
authorities,  and  unless  the  movement  of  animals  was  totally  stopped  within 
a  certain  space,  there  was  absolutely  no  remedy  that  could  be  adopted.  In 
conclusion,  Professor  Brown  recounted  the  proceedings  taken  to  avoid  risk 
of  disease,  as  well  as  to  provide  exhibitors  at  the  York  meeting  with  the 
necessary  certificates  for  the  removal  of  their  stock,  the  \yhole  of  which  left 
the  show-yard  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
time  ;  and  he  added  that  there  were  no  reports  of  any  accession  of  Foot- 
and-mouth  Disease  from  any  district  into  which  the  exhibited  animals  were 
sent. 

Lord  Moreton  recommended  a  plan  which  he  had  tried  some  years 
ago  when  disease  existed  on  his  farm.  He  had  every  gate  tarred  every 
morning,  so  that  persons  were  very  much  disinclined  to  go  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Wells  thought  that,  most  of  the  agriculturists  in  the  infected  district 
would  willingly  submit  to  further  restrictions. 

Mr.  Turner  concurred. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 
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Mr.  Mackinder  :  As  a  country  practitioner,  where  this  disease  is  preva¬ 
lent,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words.  There  is  at  Peterborough 
a  sewage-farm  let  to  a  number  of  cowkeepers,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
Tuberculosis  is  more  common  there  than  anywhere  else.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  malady  is  infectious,  and  should  be  placed  under  legislative  control.  We 
should  have  difficulty  in  getting  owners  to  report  outbreaks  of  disease  if  they 
are  only  to  be  compensated  at  the  low  rate  allowed  by  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  and  veterinary  inspectors  may  find  themselves 
placed  in  an  awkward  position.  I  think  there  should  be  more  dairy  inspec¬ 
tors.  In  one  district  in  my  neighbourhood  an  auctioneer  inspects  the  dairies. 
The  sooner  it  is  placed  in  more  efficient  hands  the  better. 

Mr.  Santv  :  I  should  like  to  ask  Captain  Russell  whether  he  considers 
that  “Angle-berries  ”  have  any  connection  with  Tuberculosis,  or  whether  they 
arise  from  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  capillaries  of  the  skin  ?  We  have 
in  Lincolnshire  a  disease  distinguished  by  swelling  and  ulceration  on  the 
outside  of  the  lower  jaw,  called  “  Wens.”  These  may  be  cysts  containing 
matter  of  various  kinds,  sometimes  liquid,  formed  along  the  parotid  glands 
and  down  the  cheeks.  Is  this  Tuberculosis  ?  There  are  in  Lincolnshire 
hundreds  of  cattle  thus  affected,  which  are  killed  and  used  for  human  food. 
I  scarcely  know  how  the  Legislature  could  deal  with  this  disease  ;  it  is  so 
easily  transmitted.  No  doubt  there  are  different  causes  of  Tuberculosis  in 
different  localities.  Mr.  Olver  speaks  of  sewage  as  producing  it.  I  believe 
that  the  whole  of  our  shorthorn  herds  are  more  or  less  affected  with  the 
disease,  and  that  it  is  to  a  great  extent  produced  by  in-and-in  breeding. 

Captain  Russell  :  What  are  called  “  Angle-berries  ”  in  Lincolnshire  is 
essentially  a  disease  of  the  serous  membranes  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax. 
I  have  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  “  Angle-berries  ”  have  a  connection  with 
Tuberculosis.  I  am  certain  that  they  are  hereditary.  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe  this.  In  a  shorthorn  bull  I  had  to  remove  an  excres¬ 
cence  from  the  penis,  and  on  almost  every  animal  that  was  got  by  him  I  had 
to  perform  a  similar  operation.  I  think  that  “  Wens  ”  are  of  tuberculous 
origin  ;  I  find  that  a  single  blister  is  a  very  good  remedy  for  these.  It  is 
common  in  Lincolnshire  to  use  nitric  acid. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  disease  is  contagious.  I  have 
known  cases  where  a  cow  has  been  ill  with  Tuberculosis,  and  servants  who 
have  been  on  the  farm  for  several  years  have  told  me  that  their  cows  have 
generally  died  in  the  same  way.  With  regard  to  dairies,  I  have  found 
the  same  difficulty  as  Professor  Walley  pointed  out,  viz.,  that  we  can  only 
use  moral  persuasion.  We  require  power,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  order 
the  destruction  of  diseased  animals.  As  to  condemning  affected  carcases,  I 
am  afraid  that  if  this  were  carried  out  too  stringently  the  question  would 
arise  as  to  where  the  money  was  to  come  from  for  compensation.  I  think 
that  if  we  condemn  in  the  worst  cases  it  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  I  find  that 
dairy  cows  are  more  affected  than  others.  As  to  obtaining  the  introduction 
of  this  malady  into  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  very  strong  evidence  would  have  to  be  produced  before  Government 
would  consent.  I  think  that  the  British  Veterinary  Medical  Associations  should 
petition  for  it  to  be  so  included.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  the  funds 
of  the  National  Veterinary  Association  might  be  set  aside  for  the  purchase 
of  diseased  animals  upon  which  public  post-mortem  examinations  might  be 
held,  and  the  general  community  made  better  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
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affairs.  By  this  means  we  might  obtain  a  large  amount  of  public  opinion  to 
bear  upon  the  question. 

Professor  McCall  :  I  had  no  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  discussion 
when  I  came  here,  but  your  President  has  asked  me  to  do  so.  I  think  it 
will  be  merely  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  this  subject  too  much  in  its  strictly 
veterinary  aspects.  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  from  the  stock-breeders’ 
point  of  view.  Some  may  think  that  I  am  not  justified  in  doing  so  ;  but 
allow  me  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  been  a  breeder  of  stock  for  about 
sixteen  years,  and  have  had  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  cows  under  my 
management.  I  am  not  an  authority  upon  shorthorns,  and  after  what  I  have 
heard  at  this  meeting  I  have  no  desire  to  be  so.  I  can,  however,  say  that 
Tuberculosis  is  an  exceptional  disease  amongst  the  Ayrshire  breed  of  cattle. 
There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  understanding  this  subject  of  Tubercu¬ 
losis.  Are  we  to  look  upon  a  “tubercle”  as  indicative  of  Tuberculosis? 
Because,  in  that  case,  I  think  there  are  very  few  animals  exempt  from  the 
disease.  A  large  percentage  of  animals  present  one  or  more  of  these  little 
bodies,  but  may  it  not  be  that  they  are  not  always  indicative  of  Tuberculosis  ? 
Experiments  have  proved  that  certain  hygienic  conditions  produce  Tubercu¬ 
losis.  The  most  recent  experiments  have  proved  that  setons  are  not  likely 
to  cause  the  disease  ;  but  it  was  not  always  thought  so.  I  have  all  the  dairies, 
slaughter-houses,  and  markets  in  Glasgow  under  my  charge,  and  have  ample 
opportunities  for  seeing  this  disease.  In  the  dairies  of  Glasgow  the  malady 
is  very  common.  Cattle,  if  left  in  the  fields,  would  be  exempt  from  Tuber¬ 
culosis  and  live  to  an  old  age  ;  when  brought  into  a  city  they  become  affected 
with  the  disease.  How  is  this?  If  Tuberculosis  is  hereditary,  then  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  it  does  not  develop  itself  in  the  Ayrshire  breed  of  cattle  so 
long  as  you  leave  them  to  roam  in  the  pastures  ;  but  as  soon  as  you  bring 
them  into  the  city  and  feed  them  on  stimulating  food,  they  fall  victims  to 
Tuberculosis.  Ido  not  believe  that  all  tubercles  are  expressive  of  Tubercu¬ 
losis.  I  see  animals  affected  with  the  malady  standing  about  the  markets  of 
Glasgow,  but  have  no  power  to  deal  with  them.  We  must  look  to  Mr.  Cope 
and  other  gentlemen  associated  with  him  in  the  Veterinary  Department  of 
the  Privy  Council,  to  obtain  for  us  the  power  to  meet  these  case's.  Until  I 
see  more  evidence,  I  will  not  believe  that  every  animal  which  shows,  upon 
ftost-mo7'tem  examination,  the  presence  of  tubercles  is  affected  with  Tuber¬ 
culosis.  Until  this  is  settled,  I  think  that  we  should  be  very  careful  in  what 
we  suggest  should  be  done  by  the  authorities.  I  have  seen  bullocks  in  the 
markets  in  which  you  could  detect  nothing  amiss,  but  when  they  were  killed 
many  tubercles  were  found. 

Mr.  Hopkin  :  I  can  from  my  own  experience  endorse  what  Professor  McCall 
has  said.  It  does  not  matter  whether  we  bring  shorthorns  or  Ayrshires  to 
town.  In  six  or  seven  months  they  become  affected  with  tubercles.  If 
this  disease  is  transmitted  to  the  human  species  through  the  flesh  of  affected 
animals,  then  all  the  poor  people  in  our  towns  ought  to  be  suffering  from 
Tuberculosis.  I  think  those  who  know  anything  about  our  large  towns  will 
bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  home  in  them  in  which  meat 
so  affected  is  not  eaten  weekly.  I  do  not  know  whether  Tuberculosis  is  much 
more  common  amongst  the  children  of  the  towns  than  of  the  country. 
We  must  not  however  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  latter  live  under  more 
favourable  conditions  than  the  former.  Even  if  it  is  so  transmissible  by  food,  it 
is  very  slowly  and  insidiously  developed.  With  regard  to  hereditary  Tuber¬ 
culosis,  it  may  be  twenty  years  before  it  shows  itself.  With  some  families 
the  children  show  a  tendency  to  it  at  certain  ages.  If  we  feed  children  on 
diseased  meat  will  it  produce  Tuberculosis  now  or  ten  years  hence  ?  I  had 
an  assistant  who  came  to  me  from  one  of  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
The  family  from  which  he  came  was  healthy  and  strong,  but  when  two  of  his 
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sisters  were  young,  their  herd  became  infected  with  Tuberculosis.  These  girls 
were  fed  upon  milk  from  the  cattle.  The  two  brothers,  who  were  more 
fond  of  whiskey  than  milk,  are  still  hale  and  healthy  ;  the  sisters  are  lying  in 
their  graves,  victims  to  Tuberculosis.  With  regard  to  the  inspection  of 
animals,  it  is  certainly  most  unsatisfactory.  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  practitioner,  who  has  his  clients  to  consider.  We 
have  recently  read  that  many  of  the  tribes  in  Africa  have  no  cattle,  and  that 
others  possess  large  herds.  I  should  like  to  ascertain  whether  Tuberculosis 
is  known  in  Africa,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  more  prevalent  amongst  the  tribes 
possessing  cattle  than  among  those  who  do  not. 

Mr.  Wilson  :  I  just  rise  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  these  miliary 
tumours.  Are  they  associated  with  Tuberculosis  ?  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  in  connection  with  this  disease.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  cow 
which  gave  birth  to  two  calves,  both  of  which  died  of  Tuberculosis.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  cow  was  killed,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  her  peritoneum 
was  covered  with  these  small  tumours.  I  believe  Lord  George  Hamilton 
asked  a  question  in  the  House  as  to  whether,  considering  that  Tuberculosis 
was  now  becoming  so  prevalent,  and  was  known  to  be  transmissible  from 
animals  to  men,  the  Government  would  take  some  steps  to  place  it  under 
the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act.  I  believe  also  that  Mr.  Mundella 
stated  that  the  Privy  Council  had  the  subject  before  them,  and  intended  to 
bring  in  a  short  Bill  to  place  the  disease  under  the  influence  of  that  Act.  If 
this  were  done  power  would  be  given  to  have  diseased  animals  killed.  If  the 
Privy  Council  would  order  that  the  local  authorities  should  cause  dairies  to 
be  inspected  by  a  properly  qualified  inspector,  and  reported  thereon  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  we  should  have  a  very  different  state  of  things  to  what  we 
have  now.  As  it  is,  the  order  says  that  the  local  authority  may,  instead  of 
saying  that  they  shall. 

Mr.  Fleming:  I  will  ask  my  own  permission  to  speak  again,  in  order 
to  address  you  on  one  or  two  points  with  regard  to  the  suggestions  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  International  Veterinary  Congress  to  be  held  at  Brussels  in 
September  next.  And  first,  I  should  like  to  express  the  regret  I  experience 
that  the  medical  profession  in  this  country  has  not  favoured  the  veterinary 
profession  with  a  little  more  attention  in  this  matter  of  Tuberculosis.  I 
think  that  in  a  question  like  this,  which  so  largely  concerns  the  public  health, 
it  should  have  assisted  us  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  best 
means  of  grappling  with  such  a  terrible  disease.  I  do  not  claim  absolute 
priority,  but  in  1873-4  I  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  for 
drawing  attention  to  the  malady,  that  I  published  a  somewhat  lengthy  paper 
in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review ,  basing  my  opinions 
upon  investigations  which  were  then  going  on,  and  especially  on  the  trust¬ 
worthy  experiments  of  our  lately  deceased  colleague,  Professor  Gerlach,  of  the 
Berlin  Veterinary  School,  who  demonstrated  that  this  malady  was  transmissible 
by  inoculation,  by  the  ingestion  of  the  flesh,  and  feeding  with  the  milk  of 
diseased  animals.  These  experiments  appeared  to  me  to  be  such  conclusive 
proof  of  the  extreme  danger  to  which  the  public  was  exposed,  that  I  was 
astonished  to  find  that  what  I  had  written  fell  absolutely  without  effect  on  the 
medical  profession.  It  was  not  until  the  recent  meeting  of  the  International 
Medical  Congress  that  the  medical  profession  took  up  the  question,  and  the 
reason  of  their  doing  so  then  was  because  certain  medical  men  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  were  drawing  attention  to  it.  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  the  medical 
profession  would  combine  with  us,  we  could,  by  our  united  efforts,  bring  so 
much  pressure  to  bear  upon  our  Legislature  that  the  malady  would  be  very 
much  circumscribed  in  a  few  years.  I  make  these  remarks  not  in  an  ungen¬ 
erous  spirit,  because  I  am  aware  that  the  medical  profession  in  this  country  is 
not  a  whit  behind  its  brethren  on  the  Continent,  and  that  it  can  boast  of 
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possessing  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  in  the  domain  of  medicine. 
With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  reporting  by  owners,  this  is,  of  course,  one 
of  the  chief  means  by  which  you  can  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  malady. 
Tuberculosis  is  a  most  difficult  disease  to  diagnose,  and  one  is  astonished  to 
find  in  the  slaughter-houses  the  carcases  of  animals  extremely  infected,  so 
that  the  reporting  must  be  taken  with  a  large  amount  of  reservation.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  the  veterinary  surgeon  reported,  but  if  he  did  so 
it  is  very  likely  that  his  client  would  not  give  him  his  patrona„ge  again.  I 
think  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  notify  the  existence  of  the  disease 
to  the  owner,  and  leave  with  him  the  onus  of  reporting  the  case  to  the 
authorities.  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  opposition  which  this 
compulsory  reporting  would  provoke.  The  value  of  certain  herds  of  short¬ 
horns  is  very  great.  So  are  studs  of  thoroughbred  horses.  When  an  out¬ 
break  of  Glanders  takes  place  in  one  of  the  latter,  does  the  Privy  Council 
listen  to  the  objections  of  the  owner?  I  think  not.  The  spread  of  Tubercu¬ 
losis  will  cause  a  thousand  times  more  damage  than  the  value  of  these 
cattle.  With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  certain  portions  only  of  the  carcases 
of  diseased  animals,  we  must  remember  that  the  laws  of  different  countries 
vary.  The  suggestions  which  are  alluded  to  are  merely  for  discussion  at  the 
Congress.  I  think  that  every  portion  of  an  animal  affected  with  Tuberculosis 
should  be  destroyed.  The  idea  that  setons  produce  Tuberculosis  has  been 
proved  to  be  an  error.  We  find  nodules  in  animals,  as  sheep,  which  are  not 
at  all  liable  to  attacks  of  Tuberculosis.  I  maintain  that  no  matter  what  the 
nature  of  the  nodule  may  be,  if  the  bacillus  is  found,  it  may  safely  be  concluded 
that  it  is  a  case  of  Tuberculosis.  I  hold  Tuberculosis  to  be  this,  that  apart  from 
the  physical  character  of  the  nodule  or  tubercle,  it  is  an  inoculable  disease. 

I  think  that  is  the  great  diagnostic  criterium  of  Tuberculosis.  The  tubercle 
is  only  an  expression  of  a  diseased  condition.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  propo¬ 
sitions  for  the  Congress  were  incorporated  in  Mr.  Cox’s  paper,  because  I 
shall  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  with  regard 
to  them.  Although  the  malady  is  not  taken  under  legislative  control  on  the 
Continent,  yet  there  is  a  general  impression  that  it  ought  to  be  ;  therefore  it 
has  been  made  one  of  the  major  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  International 
Congress.  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  theory  with  regard  to 
sewage.  Of  course  the  germs  of  Tuberculosis  may  be  carried  through  the 
medium  of  sewage,  but  as  we  find  the  disease  prevalent  where  there  is  no 
sewage,  we  should  not  lay  much  stress  upon  this  point.  We  cannot  separate 
without  coming  to  some  definite  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  this 
morning’s  discussion.  We  have  here,  in  Mr.  Cope,  an  able  representative  of 
the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  I  am  sure  that  any  de¬ 
cision  we  may  arrive  at  will  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  by  him. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously,  “  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  Privy  Council  should 
include  ‘Tuberculosis’  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act.” 

Some  discussion  then  took  place  with  reference  to  the  question  of  compen¬ 
sation.  Some  gentlemen  expressing  an  opinion  that  owners  of  cattle  could 
not  be  expected  to  have  their  animals  slaughtered  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  The  President  said  he  thought  that  the  question  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  all  other  regulations  required  to  eradicate  this  disease,  should 
be  left  to  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  that,  if  the 
regulations  at  present  in  force,  with  regard  to  compulsory  slaughter,  were 
applied  in  this  case  the  public  would  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cox:  After  what  has  emanated  from  the  meeting,  there  is  very 
little  for  me  to  say.  I  should,  however,  like  to  refer  to  one  or  two  remarks 
that  have  fallen  from  Professor  Walley.  He  says  that  the  fibrous  tumours 
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are  only  a  question  of  degree,  and  that  they  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
human  subject.  But  many  eminent  pathologists  have  claimed  that  they  are 
of  a  different  nature,  and  that  though  they  may  be  called  a  kindred  species, 
yet  they  are  not  the  same  in  reality,  the  difference  consisting  in  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  pedunculated  appearance.  Professor  Walley  says  that  the 
bacilli  die  from  want  of  air,  but  if  they  die  in  the  centre  of  the  tubercle,  why 
not  in  the  periphery  cells  ?  It  was  also  stated  that  “  vomicae expresses  a 
“spitting  out,”  whereas  it  really  means  a  combination  of  one  or  more 
tubercles  that  have  undergone  degenerative  changes.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Santy  that  shorthorns  are  more  liable  to  the  malady  than  other  breeds  of 
animals.  The  condemnation  of  meat  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  and 
the  experiments  carried  out  in  France  are  not  conclusive  enough  in  their 
results  to  warrant  us  in  destroying  the  whole  carcase.  I  should  like  to  know 
when  the  meat  should  be  destroyed  ?  or  in  other  words,  at  what  stage  of  the 
disease  does  the  muscular  structure  become  affected  ?  If  in  the  first  stages, 
we  should  have  to  slaughter  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  in  this  country. 
Professor  McCall  refers  to  two  classes  of  Tuberculosis — infective  and  non- 
infective.  The  small  miliary  tubercles  have  very  often  no  connection  with 
Tuberculosis,  and  are  not  infectious  in  their  nature. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Lambert  (Dublin)  :  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made,  especially  those  which  have  fallen  from  Professor  McCall. 
I  think  the  best  practitioner  might  find  it  hard  to  distinguish  between  Tuber¬ 
culosis  and  Pleuro-pneumonia.  I  have  many  opportunities  of  making  post¬ 
mortem  examinations,  and  find  many  cases  of  the  malady,  but  never  in 
animals  from  the  country. 

Mr.  Malcolm  (Enniscorthy)  :  I  have  had  experience  in  Ireland  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  have  made  hundreds  of  post-mortem  examinations  on 
cows  and  calves  (on  the  latter  before  they  were  two  days  old).  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  most  common  diseases  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  that  it  will 
take  many  years  to  eradicate  it.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Lambert  that  it  is 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  diagnose  between  Tuberculosis  and  Inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  Consumption  will  never  be  absent  from  the  human  species 
whilst  it  is  present  amongst  animals. 

MAJOR  SUBJECT  II. 

THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  ACT,  AND  HOW 
FAR  IT  MAY  BE  EXTENDED  AND  IMPROVED,— COUPLED 
WITH  VETERINARY  SANITATION. 

BY  THOMAS  WALLEY,  PRINCIPAL  IN  THE  ROYAL  (DICK’S)  VETERINARY 

COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

The  aim  of  a  paper  written  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  discussion  on  a 
given  subject  should,  I  take  it,  be  to  direct  attention  to  its  most  important 
and  salient  points,  and  not  to  leave,  by  dealing  with  the  matter  exhaustively, 
no  room  for  differences  in  opinion  amongst  those  who  have  to  discuss  it. 

Keeping  this  idea  in  view,  I  have  in  the  following  remarks  been  as  brief 
and  concise  as  I  thought  would  be  consistent  with  lucidity,  leaving  the  blanks, 
statistical  or  otherwise,  to  be  filled  up  in  course  of  discussion  by  those  who 
may  think  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

Briefly,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  I  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  contrast  which  exists  between  the  past  and  present  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals  in  these  realms. 

In  my  early  days,  inertia  and  fatalism  marked  the  proceedings  that  were 
initiated  for  the  prevention  or  suppression  of  these  maladies  ;  such  regulations 
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as  were  in  force  were  of  the  mildest  character,  and,  in  fact,  any  check  that 
was  placed  upon  their  dissemination  was  rather  of  a  moral  than  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  nature,  consequently  contagious  diseases  were  allowed  to  run  riot  over 
the  country,  and  those  in  whose  herds  or  flocks  they  made  their  appearance 
thought  only  of  how  they  could  get  rid  of  their  infected  stock,  without  giving 
one  moment’s  thought  as  to  how  much  they  were  damaging  their  neighbours 
and  the  country  at  large.  This  condition  of  matters  existed  up  to  the  date  of 
the  great  and  ever-memorable  outbreak  of  Cattle  Plague,  and  even  this  was 
not  effectually  grappled  with  until  many  thousands  of  animals  and  some 
millions  of  money  were  sacrificed  to  the  temporising  policy  of  those  who  had 
the  direction  of  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science.  I  think  all  those  who  have 
studied  this  matter  will  agree  with  me  in  the  assertion  that  the  beneficial 
change  which  has  taken  place  has  resulted,  firstly,  from  the  fact  that  an  alien 
to  the  profession  was  replaced  as  head  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
P.C.  by  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject 
with  which  he  has  undertaken  to  deal,  and  who  is  capable  of  giving  sound 
advice  upon  all  matters  connected  therewith  ;  secondly,  from  the  repeated 
representations  of  members  of  our  profession  ;  and,  thirdly,  from  the  pressure 
put  upon  the  Legislature  by  those  interested  in  the  breeding  and  feeding  of 
animals. 

Not  only  have  stringent  measures  been  adopted  in  dealing  with  disease 
amongst  home  stock  ;  they  have  been  directed  also  against  the  importers  of 
disease  from  other  countries,  and  while  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  we 
have  nothing  left  to  learn  on  this  subject,  I  do  unhesitatingly  say  that  the 
improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  our  prophylactic  machinery  have 
been  very  great,  and  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  show  how,  in  my  opinion, 
that  machinery  may  be  made  to  work  still  more  efficiently  and  successfully. 

The  application  of  legislative  measures  to  imported  is  far  more  difficult 
than  it  is  to  home  animals,  as  so  many  important  interests  are  directly  and 
indirectly  involved  ;  and  in  nothing  is  the  difficulty  more  apparent  than  in 
the  keeping  up  of  a  supply  of  food  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  our  great  flesh¬ 
consuming  community. 

I  shall  be  able  to  make  myself  more  intelligible,  and  the  discussion  of  this 
paper  more  profitable,  by  dealing  separately  with  those  diseases  which  are 
recognised  as  of  a  contagious  nature  by  the  C.  D.  (Animals)  Act,  in  the  first 
place  ;  and  in  the  second  by  directing  attention  to  a  few  important  maladies 
not  so  recognised. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  our  bovine  scourges  is  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia ,  a  disease  which  for  many  years  was  allowed  to  run  riot  through 
the  country,  decimating,  in  some  cases  over  and  over  again,  many  of  our  best 
herds,  and  paralysing  the  energies  and  emptying  the  pockets  of  stock-raisers 
in  every  direction. 

The  contrast  between  the  extent  of  its  ravages  in  the  past  and  the  present 
is  very  great  ;  but  even  while  I  allow  that  the  measures  adopted  in  dealing 
with  the  malady  are  tolerably  effectual,  I  must  point  out  that  in  several 
important  particulars  they  are  still  very  defective,'  and  in  no  respect  is  this 
more  marked  than  in  the  provision  of  the  Act  which  allows  the  owners  of 
cattle,  amongst  which  the  disease  is  detected,  while  exposed  in  a  public  mart 
or  market,  to  remove  those  in  whom  no  outward  sign  of  the  disease  is 
apparent. 

Were  all  animals  so  exposed  intended  for  slaughter,  this  greatest  fiaw  in 
the  Act  would  not  be  of  much  consequence,  but  in  how  many  instances  are 
the  animals  so  exposed  store  cattle,  and  into  how  many  different  lots  may 
they  not  be  divided,  each  lot  carrying  with  it  the  germs  of  the  disease,  and 
each  lot  acting  as  a  separate  centre  for  its  dissemination  ?  Whatever  doubt 
may  exist  as  to  the  advisability  of  immediately  slaughtering  every  animal  in 
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a  particular  herd  amongst  which  the  disease  has  been  introduced,  there  should 
be  no  doubt,  no  hesitation,  in  enforcing  this  most  radical  measure  in  the  case 
of  animals  exposed  in  open  market. 

Almost  any  measure  would  be  preferable  to  the  present  system,  harassing 
as  it  sometimes  is  ;  and  not  only  harassing,  but  often  uncertain,  as  within  a 
few  hours  or  days  after  the  expiry  of  the  period  of  segregation,  the  disease 
may  again  make  its  appearance,  or  some  member  of  the  herd  may  have 
suffered  from  a  masked  attack,  and  become  a  wholesale  and  unsuspected 
disseminator  of  its  germs  amongst  animals  with  which  it  may  subsequently 
associate. 

(To  be  continued?) 


Mr.  George  Thos.  Pickering 


THE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  LONDON. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons,  held  on  the  9th  and  10th  July,  1883,  the  following  students 
from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  were  admitted  members  of  the  profession. 

New  Walk  Terrace,  York. 

New  House,  Castleton,  Cardiff. 

Milton,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Staffs. 
Rusholme  Hall,  near  Selby,  Yorks. 
Trusley,  Etwall,  Derby. 

Rhiwefeplin,  Abergwili,  Carmarthenshire. 
Ashford,  Co.  Wicklow,  Ireland. 

,  Hackney,  London. 

Pontefract,  Yorks. 

The  following  students  passed  their  “  Second  Examination”  on  nth  Tulv 
1883:-  * 


3? 

33 

33 

33 

)3 

33 

33 


Evan  P.  Evans  ... 
Robert  Hill 
Henry  Thos.  Pease 
William  R.  Bull  .., 
Charles  Morgan  .., 
Jas.  Thos.  Twiss  .. 
Wm,  F.  Shaw 
Geo.  Wm.  Beck  .. 


Mr.  A.  E.  Richardson. 
Fredk.  A.  Moss. 
Wm.  Jas.  Moses. 
G.  Stear. 

G.  W.  Roberts. 


33 

33 

33 

33 


Mr.  *J.  F.  Farrington. 
*A.  V.  Field. 
*John  Brett. 

P.  G.  Luff. 

*A.  Macraith. 


33 

33 

33 

33 


The  following  students  passed  their 
14th,  and  1 6th  July,  1883  : — 

Mr.  W.  Blunsom. 

„  J.  Cooper. 

„  F.  P.  Santy. 

„  A.  Johns. 

,,  R.  Richards. 

„  G.  H.  Pickwell. 

„  A.  T.  Farr. 

„  *G.  S.  Arkcoll. 

„  W.  E.  Cawdle. 

„  *A.  Cawdle. 

„  fj.  Blake  way. 

,,  G.  Goodliffe. 

„  P.  D.  Langley. 

„  W.  Ascott. 

„  F.  W.  Melhuish. 

„  J.  E.  Shoolbraid. 


“  First  Examination”  on  12th,  13th 

Mr.  tW.  Littlewood. 

„  *A.  Marriott. 

„  G.  Boulton. 

„  A.  H.  Beeby. 

„  A.  E.  Shorten. 

„  *M.  G.  Byerleg. 

„  E.  Ebbetts. 

,,  C.  Griffith. 

,,  *H.  Buckingham. 

„  A.  H.  Pope. 

,,  H.  J.  Dawes. 

„  *A.  Brassington. 

„  tC.  Winteringham. 

,,  *E.  R.  Smythe. 

*G.  H.  Gibbings. 

*W.  R.  Walker. 


33 


Mr.  F.  Eassie. 


*  Marked  thus  passed  with  Great  Credit, 
t  Marked  thus  passed  with  Very  Great  Credit. 
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THE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

At  meetings  of  the  Scottish  Section  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on  and 
between  July  23rd  and  August  2nd,  the  following  gentlemen  passed  their 
“  Final  Examination  ”  and  were  admitted  members  of  the  profession  : — 


Glasgow  College. 

Mr.  John  James  Ross  ...  ...  Ballymena,  Co.  Antrim. 

„  Gordon  Frew  .  ...  Glasgow. 


Mr.  John  Young 
„  Robert  E.  White 
„  Patrick  J.  Culhane 
Daniel  O’Leary... 
William  Scott  ... 


a 


a 


Edinburgh  New  College. 

Cockermouth,  Cumberland. 
Tadcaster,  Yorkshire. 
Charleville,  Cork. 
Knockany,  Limerick. 
Clonmel,  Tipperary. 


Edinburgh  Old  College. 


Mr.  David  J.  Barry  ... 

„  William  Kirk  .... 

„  Robert  F.  Grossart 
„  Thomas  H.  Rochfort 
„  Murray  Lornie  ... 


Limerick. 

Rampore  Haut.  Bengal. 
Carstairs,  Lanarkshire. 
Miltown,  Co.  Clare. 
Errol,  Perthshire. 


The  following  passed  their  Second  Examination  : — 

Glasgow  College. 

Mr.  J.  Gowans  Deans.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Malloch. 

„  George  E.  Gibson.  „  George  O.  McGregor. 

„  Donald  McLardy. 


Edinburgh  New  College. 

Mr.  Isaie  Nadal.  Mr.  Francis  C.  Golden. 

„  Gerard  Hulme. 

Edinburgh  Old  College. 

Mr.  William  T.  Jones.  Mr.  Timothy  J.  Daly. 

„  George  C.  Robertson.  v  „  *John  Riddoch. 


The  following  passed  their  “  First  Examination  : 


Edinburgh  New  College. 


Mr. 

W.  Bannatyne. 

Mr. 

*  Alexander  Kay. 

V 

C.  Drabble. 

if 

Thos.  Shepherd. 

yy 

*Thos.  Anderson. 

a 

Fred.  Sweeting. 

y  y 

Thos.  Duckworth. 

if  ' 

B.  W.  Bloomfield. 

yy 

Thos.  Peacocke. 

a 

*George  W.  Simpson. 

yy 

A.  B.  Chamberlain. 

i ) 

^Richard  W.  Dawtrey. 

yy 

*R.  B.  Porch. 

•>f 

Tom  Seeker. 

yy 

James  Bell. 

a 

William  Noar. 

yy 

John  A.  Hodgman. 

if 

*G.  W.  Lancely. 

yy 

^Robert  Price. 

a 

*J.  A.  Robinson. 

yy 

F.  W.  Somers. 

a 

tjohn  Moore. 

yy 

Wm.  Chadwick. 

a 

W.  N.  A.  Harris. 

yy 

yy 

^Charles  Galloway. 

Wm.  Fenwick. 

a 

*W.  D.  Connochie. 

Reviews. 
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Edinburgh  Old  College. 


Mr. 

Wm.  Hodge. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Power. 

yy 

A.  W.  Davies, 

„  ^Robert  Reid. 

V 

John  Armstrong. 

„  John  Hawke. 

yy 

John  Barr. 

,,  Hdenry  Rickell. 

yy 

George  Kinnell. 

„  Edward  Griffiths. 

yy 

*John  Whitecross. 

„  Alexander  Levie. 

yy 

Solomon  Frost. 

„  Frank  Ball. 

yy 

John  S.  Lloyd. 

„  Henry  Taylor. 

yy 

Percival  Snaith. 

„  R.  E.  Thomas. 

yy 

John  Troughear. 

„  Fred.  Tonar. 

Glasgow 

College. 

Mr. 

John  Nicholson. 

Mr.  D.  McIntyre. 

}> 

Andrew  Reid. 

„  John  McKinna. 

V 

Hugh  Farquhar. 

„  Thomas  Dobie. 

V 

^Charles  J.  Doyle. 

„  Wm.  Ferguson. 

5? 

John  A.  Cunningham. 

„  Hugh  O.  Richard. 

V 

Richard  Hamilton. 

„  William  Hodgson. 

)> 

*D.  J.  McCambridge. 

„  fEdwin  Sayer. 

JJ 

William  Carruthers. 

„  T.  F.  Renchan. 

» 

David  Weir. 

*  Marked  thus  passed  with  “  Great  Credit.5’ 
f  Marked  thus  passed  with  “  Very  Great  Credit.” 


A  Text-Book  of  the  Practice  of  Equine  Medicine.  By 
William  Robertson,  F.R.C.V.S.,  etc.  (London  :  Bailliere,  Tindall, 
and  Cox.  1883.) 

Professor  Robertson  has  done  the  student  and  practitioner  of  veterinary 
medicine  a  good  service,  in  presenting  them  with  this  text-book  of  horse 
pathology,  w  hich  appears  to  us  to  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  Principal 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  There  was  ample  room — indeed, 
there  was  great  need — for  a  book  of  this  kind,  as  since  the  publication  of 
Percivall’s  “  Hippopathology  ”  there  has  been  no  special  systematic 
treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  horse.  The  present  attempt  to  supply  the 
want  is  evidently  a  most  successful  one,  the  arrangement  being  good, 
while  the  treatment  of  each  disease  is  characterised  by  erudition,  clear¬ 
ness  of  diction,  and  that  amount  of  practical  and  scientific  knowledge 
combined,  which  might  be  expected  from  one  who  was  until  recently 
engaged  solely  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  pursuing  it  with  a 
great  reputation  as  a  sound  and  advanced  veterinarian.  The  subjects 
are  written  well  up  to  date,  and,  as  a  rule,  everything  in  the  shape  of 
recent  research  regarding  them  is  alluded  to,  while  the  author’s  own 
views  are  freely  expressed  on  points  which  are  yet  debatable. '  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  work  is  of  an  eminently  practical  character,  and 
as  such  is  well  adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written. 
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Professor  Robertson  has  performed  a  difficult  task  with  signal  ability? 
and  well  merits  the  thanks  of  the  veterinary  student  and  busy  practitioner? 
while  the  publishers  deserve  recognition  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  placed  the  work  before  the  public. 

Les  Allures  du  Cheval.  Par  Edouard  Cuyer.  (Paris  :  J.  B. 

Bailliere  et  Fils.  1883.) 

This  is  another  of  those  now  numerous  works  produced  in  France,  on 
what  might  be  designated  “conformation  of  the  horse.”  The  present 
treatise  deals  more  particularly  with  the  paces  of  that  animal,  which  are 
demonstrated  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  by  means  of  the  cut-out  figure 
of  a  horse,  divided  into  sections,  which  are  superposed  and  articulated ; 
so  that  the  various  attitudes  can  be  shown  by  placing  this  figure  on 
sheets  of  stiff  paper,  on  which  the  positions  of  the  feet  are  delineated,  as 
guides  for  demonstrating  these  attitudes.  .  This  very  simple  and  clever 
plan  has  been  devised  by  M.  Cuyer,  who  is  prosector  to  the  National 
School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris,  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Fine  Arts 
School  of  Rouen,  and  it  is  supplemented  by  an  excellent  introduction 
by  M.  Duval,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Fine  Arts  School  in  Paris. 
This  introduction,  as  well  as  the  views  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  limbs  in  progression,  derive  their  inspiration  from  the 
investigations  of  Marey,  as  well  as  the  application  of  instantaneous  photo¬ 
graphy  to  delineate  living  creatures  in  motion.  As  a  means  of  showing 
satisfactorily  how  a  horse  walks,  trots,  gallops,  and  performs  other  move¬ 
ments,  Cuyer’s  articulated  plate  answers  admirably. 


aumjmitfmcc. 

CAN  A  COW  HAVE  GLANDERS? 

At  Wolverhampton,  on  July  I3tff  (before  W.  F.  F.  Boughey,  Esq., 
stipendiary  magistrate),  Henry  Stroud,  cattle  dealer,  Banbury,  appeared  to 
two  summonses  charging  him  with  causing  to  be  sent  by  rail  a  diseased  or 
suspected  animal ;  and  next,  cruelty  to  a  cow.  Mr.  H.  B.  Hill  appeared  in 
support  of  the  charge,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Willcock  defended. 

Mr.  Hill  said  that  on  the  twenty-fourth  June  last  Inspector  Dawson,  an 
officer  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  noticed  two 
beasts — most  hideous  animals — being  taken  along  Bilston  Street  to  the 
cattle-market.  Dawson  at  once  inspected  them,  and  then  drew  the  attention 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  town,  of  the  sanitary  inspector,  of  Mr. 
Hill  (veterinary  surgeon),  and  of  Mr.  Newnham,  one  of  the  borough 
magistrates,  to  them.  The  animals  were  at  once  condemned  as  being- 
altogether  unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  ordered  to  be  killed  ;  and  on  a 
ftost-mortem  examination  being  made  of  them,  the  cow  was  found  to  be 
suffering  fearfully  from  Cancer,  which,  however,  was  not  a  disease  comprised 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  under  which 
the  charge  was  brought,  and  was  badly  affected  with  Glanders.  The  animal 
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was  not  a  stranger  to  his  Worship,  as  a  man  had  been  fined  for  exposing  it 
in  the  Cattle  Market.  The  most  serious  case  against  the  defendant  was, 
apart  from  that  of  cruelty,  in  sending,  or  causing  to  be  sent,  such  an  affected 
animal  along  the  railway  and  public  thoroughfares  into  a  public  market,  with 
the  object  of  having  the  beast  converted  into  food  for  human  consumption. 
After  reading  the  clauses  of  the  Acts  under  which  the  prosecution  was 
instituted,  Mr.  Hill  went  on  to  say  that  he  understood  several  veterinary 
professors  from  different  parts  of  the  country  were  to  be  examined  to  show 
that  Glanders  in  a  cow  was  of  very  rare  occurrence.  That,  however,  would 
not  prove  that  such  a  disease  could  not  exist  in  a  cow,  but  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  would  be  called,  who  would  speak  from  what  they  saw  on  the 
beast  being  examined. 

Inspector  Dawson  having  spoken  to  the  appearance  of  the  animals  on 
their  being  taken  into  the  Cattle  Market,  David  Stevens,  cattle  foreman, 
deposed  that  he  had  received  a  consignment  note  with  the  two  animals  from 
Banbury. 

Mr.  J.  Woodroffe  Hill,  F.R.C.V.S.,  said  that  the  defendant  called  at  his 
house  on  the  27th  June,  inquiring  who  was  going  to  pay  him  for  the  two 
beasts,  and  witness  replied  he  could  not  say ;  he  had  better  go  up  to  the 
Town  Hall.  The  defendant  said  he  had  never  heard  of  a  beast  with  Cancer 
being  taken  from  a  man  before.  Early  on  the  same  day  he  was  called  to  the 
London  and  North-Western  station  to  see  the  cows,  but  they  had  been 
removed  to  the  Cattle  Market.  On  going  there,  he  found  the  cow  with  its 
head  enormously  swollen,  particularly  across  the  nostrils,  the  measurement 
across  the  nose  being  exactly  the  same  as  across  the  horns.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  face  and  the  lips  was  denude  of  hair  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  scant  patches.  There  was  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils  of  a  dirty 
glutinous  material,  mingled  with  blood,  and  when  the  animal  snorted  a 
large  mass  of  this  matter  came  out  of  the  nostrils.  The  nostrils  were  so 
much  swollen  that  they  looked  like  two  round  holes,  their  natural  shape 
being  entirely  lost,  and  the  animal  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  breathing. 
He  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  the  cow  at  the  horse- 
slaughterer’s,  and  found  the  miliary  tubercles  towards  the  edges  of  both 
lungs  ;  the  liver  was  also  full  of  tubercle.  A  similar  condition  existed  in  the 
liver  of  the  bullock,  both  the  heads  and  a  portion  of  the  liver  were  removed 
to  his  infirmary  for  further  examination.  On  dividing  the  head  of  the  cow 
down  the  centre  he  found,  on  the  left  side  of  the  membrane  covering  the 
septum  nasi,  one  veritable  or  true  chancre,  two  partially  developed  ones,  and 
a  little  above  these,  a  group  of  eight  nodules,  whilst  higher  up  was  a  stellate¬ 
shaped  cicatrix  of  a  healed  ulcer.  On  the  right  side  there  was  one  large 
ulcer.  The  Schneiderian  membrane  in  each  nostril  was  of  a  dull  leaden 
colour,  streaked  with  blood  lines  and  pus.  The  submaxillary  gland  on 
the  right  side  was  enlarged.  These  conditions  were  distinctive  indications 
of  Glanders.  An  examination  of  the  bullock’s  head  showed  that  incipient 
Glanders  existed  in  that  beast.  In  cross-examination,  witness  said  he  could 
not  tell  the  period  of  incubation  of  Glanders  in  cattle  ;  no  one  could  tell  at 
present.  It  was  not  a  case  of  pyaemia.  He  had  been  in  practice  for 
seventeen  years,  and  had  never  seen  a  glandered  cow  until  this  one,  but  it 
had  been  produced  in  other  ruminants,  also  in  poultry  and  rabbits.  Dogs, 
until  recently  were  considered  exempt,  but  this  year  there  was  overwhelming 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  so  it  might  be  in  cattle.  The  discharge  was 
continuous  though  collective.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  opinion  given  by 
Steele  in  his  treatise  on  the  “  Diseases  of  the  Ox,”  respecting  the  disease  of 
Glanders.  He  considered  Dr.  Fleming  by  far  the  highest  authority.  This 
was  certainly  not  a  case  of  malignant  catarrh.  The  animal  was  decidedly 
glandered. 
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Mr.  C.  A.  Newnham,  surgeon,  corroborated  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness, 
and  added  that,  as  a  magistrate,  he  ordered  the  animals  to  be  destroyed  as 
unfit  for  human  food.  He  further  added,  the  cow  was  greatly  distressed, 
heaving  at  the  flanks,  the  nostrils  were  blocked  with  bloody  mucus  mixed  with 
matter,  and  when  snorting  she  snorted  the  same  matter  out.  The  tongue  an 
lips  were  blue  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  air  into  the  lungs.  At  his 
request  the  heads  of  both  animals  were  taken  to  Mrs.  Hill  s  for  examination. 
Witness  found  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  ulcerated.  He  considered  it  a 
case  of  Glanders. 

Cross-examined  :  The  salivary  glands  were  enlarged.  He  wouldn  t  disagree 
with  Professor  Pritchard  that  cows  under  all  circumstances  breathed  through 
the  mouth.  Witness  here  described  the  anatomical  difference  between 
salivary  and  lymphatic  glands.  He  had  not  seen  a  case  of  malignant  catarrh. 

Re-examined  :  He  had  made  the  post-mortem  examination  on  the  bullock  s 
head  himself,  as  to  the  Cancer  ;  found  an  indurated  submaxillary  gland  but 
couldn’t  say  if  an  indurated  gland  was  indicative  of  Glanders.  He  didn  t 

see  the  inside  of  the  nasal  chambers.  ,  T 

Mr.  J.  H.  Love,  surgeon,  deposed  that  on  the  27th  June  last  he  was  acting 
as  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  borough.  He  examined  a  cow  at  the 
Cattle  Market  suffering  from  Cancer,  and  he  confirmed  the  testimony  of  the 
previous  medical  witnesses  with  respect  to  the  disease  of  Glanders.  Colouied 
illustrations  executed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Hill,  depicting  the  appearance  of  the 
heads  and  nostrils  were  at  this  stage  put  in  as  evidence,  their  tiuthfumess 
being  attested  by  the  medical  men,  though  objected  to  by  Mr.  V  fllcock,  as 
not  being  drawn  to  a  scale. 

Mr.  Willcock  was  about  to  examine  the  witness  with  regard  to  evidence  he 
gave  respecting  a  woman  in  a  criminal  case  in  order  to  show  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  respecting  the  ‘‘anatomy  of  the  human  flame,  but  the 
stipendiary  objected  5  stating  it  was  an  exhibition  of  bad  taste,  and  advised 

Mr.  Love  not  to  answer  him.  . 

Cross-examined  :  He  knew  a  great  deal  about  veterinary  matters,  but  had 
not  seen  malignant  catarrh  in  cattle,  or  Glanders,  until  this  case.  He  was 
suspicious  of  the  discharge  at  the  time  he  saw  the  cow  alive. 

Mr.  Blanton,  inspector  of  nuisances,  deposed  that  he  saw  the  head  of  the 
bullock  put  into  a  bag  and  taken  to  Leach’s  yard,  for  the  purpose  of  post¬ 
mortem  examination.  . 

Mr.  Joseph  Leach,  horse  slaughterer,  said  the  indications  of  the  cow  were 
similar  to  those  of  a  horse  suffering  frbm  Glanders.  He  opened  the  head  at 
Mr.  Hill’s.  It  was  very  badly  ulcerated,  exactly  the  same  as  he  should  find 
jft  the  head  of  a  horse  suffering  from  Glanders.  He  had  seen  hundreds  of 
such  cases  in  his  vocation.  In  cross-examination,  he  acknowledged  that 
during  the  whole  of  his  forty  years’  experience  he  had  never  known  before  of 
a  cow  suffering  from  Glanders. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Willcock  contended  that  it  was  impossible,  m  the 
opinion  of  the  highest  veterinary  authorities,  for  a  cow  to  be  attacked  with 
Glanders,  the  disease  being  solely  confined  to  horses,  asses,  or  mules.  He 
should  call  professional  witnesses  who  would  prove  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  their  experience  they  never  heard  of  a  glandered  cow.  It  was  impossible 
ever  to  inoculate  Glanders  in  a  cow.  Witnesses  would  be  called  to  show 
that  the  cow  in  question  was  kept  in  a  field  from  the  beginning  of  May  to 
the  26th  of  June,  and  none  of  the  horses  that  were  with  it  in  the  field  had 

suffered  from  Glanders.  . 

Professor  William  Pritchard  was  then  called.  He  said  he  practised  m 
London  as  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  for  twenty  years  was- a  teacher  at  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  that  College, 
and  one  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  England  and  Scotland.  He  was 
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intimately  acquainted  with  the  disease  known  as  Glanders.  He  never 
knew  of  a  glandered  cow,  and  did  not  believe  it  possible  for  a  cow  to  have 
Glanders.  He  should  not  hesitate  to  turn  a  cow  into  a  field  with  horses 
suffering  from  Glanders.  He  had  attempted  to  inoculate  a  cow  with 
Glanders  from  a  glandered  horse,  and  failed.  He  attempted  with  the  same 
cow  several  times,  but  not  from  different  horses.  Professor  Simmons  also 
attempted,  and  failed.  He  disagreed  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hill,  that  a  stellate  cicatrix  could  exist  without  the  whole  of  the  lungs  being 
tuberculed,  and  some  going  into  abscesses.  Tubercle  in  the  liver  was  no 
indication  of  Glanders.  In  very  old  cases  an  abscess  might  be  found,  but 
not  the  characteristic  tubercle  of  Glanders.  The  discharge  at  the  nose  of  a 
glandered  animal  was  continuous  and  regular.  He  did  not  consider  the 
disease  in  the  cow  now  referred  to  was  one  of  Glanders.  Cross-examined  : 
He  lectured  on  anatomy  on  animals  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College*  for 
over  fourteen  years,  and  made  hundreds  of  post-mortem  examinations. 
Scores  of  cows  had  been  exposed  with  glandered  horses,  and  were  never 
attacked  with  the  disease.  Animals,  through  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  might 
be  unsusceptible  to  contract  disease.  Had  made  experiments  on  horses, 
asses,  and  mules,  but  upon  no  other  animals.  George  Fleming  was  the 
greatest  writer  of  the  present  day,  but  the  cases  he  quoted  were  what  others 
had  stated,  not  what  he  himself  had  witnessed.  The  discharge  of  Glanders 
was  continuous  and  regular.  If  mixed  with  blood,  should  infer  there  was 
ulceration,  but  there  \frere  other  diseases  where  the  same  thing  occurred. 
The  discharge  could  not  collect,  there  being  no  cavities  in  the  nostrils.  A 
cow  hadn’t  a  false  nostril  the  same  as  a  horse.  The  discharge  couldn’t 
collect  there  and  be  snorted  out  without  going  against  gravity.  By  the 
Stipendiary  :  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  function  of  a  false 
nostril. 

Cross-examined  :  He  inoculated  the  cow  with  an  ordinary  lancet  inside 
the  vagina  and  nose.  He  did  not  think  the  discharge  would  collect 
from  the  edges  of  the  nostrils  swelling  up.  He  had  never  seen  a  case  of 
Glanders  where  the  symptoms  were  localised.  He  did  not  agree  with 
Professor  Garside’s  reported  cases  in  the  Veterinary  Journal.  He  knew 
the  Brown  Institute;  he  also  knew  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson,  and  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Garside  originally  assisted  there.  He  was  not  aware  that  Govern¬ 
ment  aided  experiments  there  by  grants.  If  the  cases  were  of  such  recent 
date,  he  should  have  thought  more  would  have  been  heard  of  them.  He 
was  not  aware  that  it  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  human  beings  were  not 
susceptible  to  Glanders.  He  had  unfortunately  lost  a  brother  through  it. 
He  was  not  aware  that  goats  were  susceptible  to  the  disease. 

Mr.  E.  Beddard,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Wolverhampton,  said  his  practice  lay 
chiefly  amongst  cattle,  and  he  had  never,  during  his  twenty  years’ experience, 
heard  of  Glanders  amongst  cows.  He  could  not  say  that  he  had  known 
cows  to  be  kept  in  company  with  glandered  horses.  In  cross-examination 
he  said  he  did  not  see  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  the  cow 
made,  but  he  did  not  think  this  was  a  case  of  Glanders,  or  that  the  dis¬ 
charge  was  characteristic  of  Glanders. 

By  the  Stipendiary:  The  case  was  Scrofula.  Cross-examined:  It  might 
be  Cancer.  He  recollected  Mr.  Pritchard,  sen.,  confirming  Mr.  J.  W.  Hill’s 
opinion  in  a  previous  case  of  Glanders,  where  he  (witness)  had  considered  it 
otherwise.  He  had  not  mistaken  another  case  until  it  was  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  Hill  inoculating  a  pony.  He  should  differ  from  Mr,  Hill  because  of  the 
healed  ulcer. 

Mr.  Robert  Cartwright,  M.R.C.V.S.,  spoke  to  examining  the  beast  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  another  on  the  27th  June  last,  and  passing  them  as  being  free  from 
Foot-and-mouth  Disease.  During  his  examination  he  saw  no  symptoms  of 
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Glanders,  and  he  had  never  heard  of  Glanders  among  cows.  In  reply  to  the 
Stipendiary,  the  witness  said  he  only  examined  the  beasts  to  see  whether 
they  were  free  from  Foot-and-mouth  Disease.  Cross-examined  :  He  was 
speaking  from  his  own  experience,  had  only  examined  the  animals  for  Foot- 
and-mouth  Disease  ;  he  had  seen  a  few  cases  of  Glanders  ;  he  was  not  aware 
a  horse  he  had  condemned  was  alive  and  well.  It  was  not  contrary  to  law 
to  keep  glandered  horses  alive. 

By  the  Stipendiary  :  He  considered  the  discharge  due  to  chronic  catarrh. 

This  being  the  whole  of  the  evidence  offered  for  the  defence,  the  Stipendiary 
said  there  was  a  very  strong  presumption  at  present  that  Glanders  could  not 
be  found  in  a  cow.  Therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  and  finding  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  medical  evidence,  he  could  not  convict. — Mr. 
Willcock  remarked  with  regard  to  the  second  summons  against  the  defendant 
for  cruelty,  that  Professor  Pritchard  would  speak  as  to  the  effects  of  Cancer, 
as  far  as  cruelty  to  the  beast  and  its  removal  were  concerned.  Over  two 
hours  were  occupied  in  driving  the  animal  four  miles,  and  there  was  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  what  took  place  from  the  railway-station  to  the  market. — In 
the  course  of  further  discussion,  the  Stipendiary  said  he  dismissed  the  case 
he  had  just  heard  from  want  of  actual  proof. —  Mr.  Willcock  asked  to  be 
allowed  costs,  as,  under  any  circumstances,  the  defendant,  who  gave  £10  for 
the  cow,  was  bound  to  be  a  loser  by  it. — The  Stipendiary,  however,  declined 
to  allow  costs. — Mr.  Willcock  said  that  during  the  hearing  to-day  the  defendant 
had  been  served  with  another  summons  returnable  on  the  28th  inst.,  charging 
him  with  unlawfully  depositing  in  the  market  a  cow  unfit  for  the  food  of 
man. — Mr.  Hill  said  he  knew  nothing  about  that  summons,  and  Mr.  Green 
(magistrates’  clerk)  said  his  court  knew  nothing  about  it. — Mr.  Blanton  (sani¬ 
tary  inspector)  said  it  was  taken  out  by  the  order  of  the  Sanitary  Committee. 

It  being  six  o’clock,  the  Stipendiary  adjourned  the  summons  for  cruelty 
until  that  day  month. 

The  hearing,  which  lasted  over  four  hours,  created  considerable  interest, 
especially  among  butchers  and  dealers,  of  whom  there  was  a  large  attendance. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE  :  IMPORTANT  DECISION. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  William  Harkness,  of  the  Dead-Meat  Market,  sued  the 
Lord  Provost,  Magistrate,  and  Town  Council  of  Glasgow,  acting  as  the  Local 
Authority  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  for  £9  19s.  7d., 
being  loss,  injury,  and  damage  sustained  by  him  through  the  defenders’ 
inspector  having,  on  the  nth  and  13th  February  last,  seized  and  condemned 
portions  of  fourteen  bullocks  belonging  to  pursuer,  which  he  had  slaughtered 
in  Moore  .Street  Slaughter-house,  the  condemned  portions  being  boiled  down 
and  the  proceeds  confiscated.  Sheriff-Substitute  Mair,  after  hearing  evidence 
on  the  7th  April,  found  the  defenders  liable  to  the  pursuer  in  expenses.  The 
defenders  lodged  an  appeal,  and  Sheriff-Principal  Clark  issued  the  following 
interlocutor  yesterday,  in  which  he  finds  neither  party  entitled  to  expenses  : — 
Having  heard  parties’  procurators,  and  considered  the  evidence  and  whole 
process,  finds  that  the  portions  of  the  bullocks  in  question  were  seized  and 
carried  away  from  the  pursuer’s  custody  or  possession,  and  boiled  down  as 
being  more  or  less  affected  with  the  Foot-and-mouth  Disease,  and  unfit  for 
human  food  :  Finds  that  the  defenders  are  responsible  for  these  proceedings, 
and  that,  technically,  there  was  a  departure  from  the  statutory  provisions  and 
rules  applicable  thereto  :  Finds,  however,  that  the  portions  of  the  animals  so 
carried  off  and  boiled  down  were  unfit  for  human  consumption,  the  purpose 
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to  which  the  pursuer  intended  to  apply  them  :  that  consequently  no  damages 
are  proved:  Therefore  recalls  the  interlocutor  appealed  against,  and  assoilzies 
the  defenders  from  the  conclusions  of  the  summons,  but  in  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  finds  neither  party  entitled  to  expenses,  and  decerns. 

Note. — I  am  at  one  with  the  Sheriff-Substitute  in  holding  that  the  course 
adopted  was  irregular  and  technically  illegal  in  seizing  and  boiling  down  the 
portions  of  the  bullocks  in  question,  and  that  the  defenders,  charged  as  they  are 
with  and  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  statutory  provisions,  are  responsible 
therefor.  The  portions  of  meat  alleged  to  have  been  affected  ought  to  have 
been  brought  before  and  adjudicated  upon  by  the  proper  magistrate,  or  the 
mode  of  submitting  them  to  two  respectable  dealers  in  the  trade  should  have 
been  followed.  Nor  can  I  admit  that  the  mere  imminence  of  a  serious 
epidemic  of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  could  in  any  way  justify  a  departure  from 
the  plain  statutory  provisions.  At  the  same  time,  the  important  question 
remains — has  the  pursuer  succeeded  in  proving  loss  or  injury  ?  for  unless  he 
can  establish  this,  it  necessarily  follows  that  no  damages  can  be  assessed. 
With  this  question  the  greater  part  of  the  voluminous  evidence  that  has  been 
led  on  both  sides  deals,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  that  evidence 
at  some  length.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  proved  that  all  the 
separate  portions  or  organs  of  the  bullocks  for  which  damages  are  claimed 
were  more  or  less  affected  by  manifestations  of  the  disease.  By  a  skilful 
cross-examination  it  was  attempted  to  show  that  some  part  at  least  of  the 
portions  dealt  with  as  diseased  did  not  belong  to  the  pursuer.  On  a  careful 
and  repeated  perusal  of  the  evidence,  I  am  satisfied,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  contention,  and  that  all  the  portions  for  which  damages  are  claimed 
were  really  examined,  and  found  to  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  disease. 
Some  of  them  were  very  considerably  affected,  others  at  certain  parts  only. 
The  pursuer,  however,  contends — and  this  indeed  forms  the  main  conten¬ 
tion — that  though  an  organ — a  tongue,  for  example,  or  a  head— is  affected 
at  one  point,  the  whole  organ  is  not  to  be  condemned,  but  that  the  diseased 
part  having  been  excised,  the  remainder  is  quite  wholesome,  and  may  be 
sold  for  human  food  without  let  or  hindrance,  as  much  as  any  other  part  of 
the  carcase.  Of  course,  if  this  could  be  made  out  the  pursuer  would  be 
entitled  to  recover  for  the  loss  of  price  which  the  remainder  of  the  organs, 
after  the  excision  of  the  diseased  part,  would  have  brought  when  exposed  in 
the  market.  Now,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  by  the  veterinary  witnesses 
that  the  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  is  a  blood-poison,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  to  which  cattle  are  liable.  It  is  also 
proved  that  it  eliminates  itself  by  certain  organs,  such  as  the  tongue,  the 
mucous  membrane — including  the  stomach,  the  palate,  the  feet — in  short, 
by  all  the  organs  for  the  value  of  which  the  present  action  is  brought.  From 
this  one  would  naturally  conclude  that  these  organs  are  seats  of  the  disease, 
and  that  when  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  disease,  such  as  blisters 
or  excoriation,  appear,  or  any  one  of  them,  the  whole  of  that  organ  is  more 
or  less  charged  with  the  disease.  But  this  is  not  a  mere  layman’s  inference. 
It  is  clearly  established  by  veterinary  evidence ;  even  Professor  Walley, 
who  is  most  favourable  to  pursuer,  does  not  seem  to  deny  it  in  theory,  but 
bases  his  view  on  the  assumption  that  when  the  diseased  part  of  an  organ 
has  been  cut  away  the  remainder  is  fit  enough  for  human  food.  That  matter, 
however,  is  not  one  as  to  which  his  opinion  can  be  taken  as  conclusive 
when  it  is  contradicted  by  medical  men  of  eminence  intimately  acquainted 
with  human  physiology,  and  perfectly  able  to  state  whether  food  of  this  kind 
can  be  safely  taken  by  human  beings.  Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
there  is  not  a  single  medical  man  adduced  who  can  be  got  to  say  that  every 
portion  of  an  organ  upon  a  part  of  which  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  have 
manifested  themselves  can  be  consumed  by  human  beings  without  risk. 
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Their  evidence  is  indeed  strongly  the  other  way.  Professor  M'Kendrick, 
Dr.  Russell,  Dr.  Littlejohn,  Professor  Cleland — all  men  of  great  eminence  in 
the  profession — unite  in  condemning  in  the  strongest  terms  the  practice  of 
using  for  human  food  the  remains  of  organs  from  which  the  diseased  parts 
have  been  excised.  Dr.  Littlejohn  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  not  the  organ 
affected  only,  but  the  whole  carcase  of  the  animal  should  be  declared  unfit 
for  human  food  ;  and  Professor  Cleland  boldly  says — u  I  think  it  is  a 
very  dreadful  thing  selling  these  things  to  people  without  letting  them 
know.”  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Principal  M’Call  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Williams — both  men  of  recognised  eminence  as  veterinarians, 
the  latter  a  witness  for  the  pursuer — strongly  condemn  the  practice 
contended  for  by  the  pursuer.  Professor  Williams  says — “  If  the 
tongue  is  affected  I  should  condemn  the  tongue.”  Question — “  When  you 
say  affected,  what  do  you  mean  ?  ”  Answer — “  If  it  is  at  all  excoriated  ;  if  it 
is  raw  in  any  way  ;  if  there  have  been  blisters  upon  it.”  Question — “  That  is 
a  question  of  more  or  less,  I  suppose?”  Answer — “  No  ;  I  should  condemn 
the  whole  tongue.”  Principal  M‘Call  is  equally  emphatic,  and  gives  certain 
rules,  which  he  only  regrets  he  has  not  the  power  to  enforce,  but  which,  if 
enforced,  would  entirely  exclude  the  pursuer’s  contention  in  practice.  The 
pursuer  finding  that  his  contention  could  not  be  sustained  by  the  opinions  of 
experts,  betakes  himself  to  the  alleged  fact  that  the  practice  of  the  Edinburgh 
Slaughter-house  is  in  his  favour.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  principal 
officer  of  that  place,  Mr.  Sommerville,  whose  name  is  mentioned  as  the  best 
authority,  was  not  called  by  the  pursuer.  The  reason,  however,  suggests 
itself  when  it  is  found  that  Dr.  Littlejohn  denies  that  any  such  custom  exists. 
I  take  it,  therefore,  to  be  clear  that  where  an  organ  such  as  those  in  question 
is  affected  in  any  one  part,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  reliable  medical  and 
veterinary  experts  that  the  whole  organ  is  unfit  for  human  food.  Indeed,  I 
think  this  is  so  clear,  after  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  in  this  case, 
that  any  parties  in  the  position  of  the  defenders  authorising  or  sanctioning  a 
contrary  practice,  would  assume  a  very  grave  and  serious  responsibility. 
Now,  what  was  it  that  the  pursuer  proposed  to  do,  and  would  have  done  but 
for  the  action  of  the  defenders,  irregular  though  in  technical  details  that  action 
may  have  been  ?  Plainly  to  have  sold  for  human  food  what  remained  of  the 
tongue  or  other  organ  after  the  ulcerated  part  had  been  cut  off.  The  pursuer 
makes  no  difficulty  about  this.  Both  he  and  his  witness  Brechin — another 
butcher — admit  this  to  be  their  practice.  The  pursuer,  indeed,  coolly  made 
this  the  basis  of  his  plaint,  and  asks  the  Court  to  assess  damages  6n  the 
ground  of  his  not  having  been  allowec],  to  do  this.  These  diseased  organs 
were  to  have  been  sold  without  any  advertisement  to  the  public  of  their  being 
part  of  diseased  tissue — they  were  to  have  been  sold  as  sound,  good  meat. 
No  wonder  that  Dr.  Cleland  characterised  such  a  suggestion  as  dreadful,  and 
yet  it  is  for  not  having  been  allowed  to  do  this  that  damages  are  claimed.  It 
was  suggested  at  debate  that  the  pursuer  should  at  least  have  the  value  of  the 
articles  so  boiled  down  for  tallow.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  he 
makes  no  such  claim  in  his  deposition  ;  that  is  not  the  ground  of  his  alleged 
damage  ;  and  besides,  it  is  proved  that  after  deducting  the  cost  of  the  boiling 
down  process  nothing  appreciable  would  remain.  After  what  is  stated  above 
I  think  it  approaching  the  ludicrous  to  contend  that  any  damages  are 
proved.  The  pursuer  has  much  reason  to  be  thankful  for  any  accident  or 
irregular  act  that  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  sell  as  wholesome  food  what  might 
have  produced  the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  unsuspecting  public.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  why  I  have  found  no  expenses  due  to  the  pursuer.  Why 
they  have  not  been  awarded  to  the  defenders  is  because  their  procedure, 
though  in  its  results  beneficial  to  the  public  and  also  to  the  pursuer,  involved 
a  legal  irregularity  which  might  with  ordinary  care  have  been  avoided. 
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The  death  is  reported  of  L.  T.  Barker,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Conisbro’,  Yorkshire, 
who  graduated  in  1 874 ;  and  of  James  Dobbyn,  Waterford,  graduated 
November,  1879  ;  Alfred  Rushall,  Bishops-Stortford,  graduated  April,  1846  ; 
James  Kerr,  London,  graduated  April,  1825. 

The  demise  is  also  announced  of  Alex.  Grey,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Edinburgh,  a 
graduate  of  1836.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely-known 
veterinary  surgeons  in  the  Scottish  capital,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends. 

Professor  Tombari,  Director  of  the  Milan  Veterinary  School,  died  last 
J  une. 

Though  only  indirectly  affecting  the  interests  of  the  veterinary  profession, 
yet  because  of  the  friendship  and  esteem  she  entertained  for  many  of  its 
members,  both  during  their  student  and  professional  career,  and  also  because 
of  her  connection  with  the  Clyde  Street  Veterinary  School  in  Edinburgh,  we 
must  allude  to  the  death  of  Miss  Dick,  sister  of  the  late  Professor  Dick, 
founder  of  that  school.  This  event  took  place  at  Burntisland,  Fife,  on  July 
14th,  Miss  Dick  having  then  attained  the  age  of  92  years.  The  following 
notice  of  the  occurrence  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  of  July  17th  : — “  The  death 
at  Burntisland,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  last,  at  the  advanced  age  of  92,  of 
Miss  Mary  Dick,  sister  of  the  late  Professor  Dick,  founder  of  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College,  is  an  event  of  some  public  interest,  both  retrospectively 
and  prospectively.  She  was  intimately  associated  with  her  brother  in 
founding  and  endowing  the  College,  and  since  his  death  in  1866,  when  the 
management  was  transferred  to  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  Miss  Dick 
has  continued  to  take  the  warmest  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution. 
Under  her  brother’s  will,  Miss  Dick  had  been  constituted  residuary  legatee, 
and  managed  the  Burntisland  property  personally.  By  her  death  a  large 
annual  revenue  from  house  property  and  fees  will  be  available  for  the  service 
of  the  College,  which  henceforth  may  be  expected  to  be  placed  on  a  far  more 
satisfactory  basis,  and  to  offer  still  greater  advantages  for  the  cultivation  of 
veterinary  science.  Miss  Dick  was  born  on  1st  June,  1791,  at  Whitehorse 
Close,  Edinburgh,  where  her  father,  who  was  a  blacksmith,  had  a  forge. 
Her  reminiscences  of  old  Edinburgh  were  very  entertaining.  She  used  to 
relate  that  she  had  been  offered  the  perusal  of  several  of  Scott’s  novels  while 
yet  only  in  MS.,  but  had  declined  to  read  them  both  then  and  ever  afterwards. 
This  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  her  political  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  proclivities  lay  from  the  first  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  At  the  age  of  twelve  she  crossed  the  Firth  in  an 
open  boat  to  Kirkcaldy,  paying  2s.  for  her  passage,  part  of  which  consisted  in 
being  carried  from  the  boat  to  the  landing  place  on  the  boatmen’s  shoulders. 
Through  her  brother  she  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  acquaintanceship  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  which  she  kept  up  to  the  last,  every  day  posting  and 
receiving  a  considerable  number  of  newspapers  and  correspondence  bearing 
mainly  on  public  questions.  She  was  an  ardent  Liberal,  and  advocated 
female  suffrage  ;  greatly  satirical  on  modern  extravagance  and  effeminacy  ; 
boasting,  for  example,  that  she  had  never  taken  a  walk  for  health  in  her  life, 
and  that  she  had  never  had  a  cough.” 

With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  property  belonging  to  Miss  Dick,  or  in 
which  she  bad  a  life  interest,  according  to  her  will  it  is,  we  understand,  pro¬ 
vided,  after  the  payment  of  £  100  to  the  Society  for  the  Benefit  of  Widows  of 
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Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  certain  other  legacies,  that  the  residue  of  her  estate, 
with  the  accumulations  of  the  free  income  to  be  derived  from  the  same,  shall 
be  held  by  the  trustees  of  the  testatrix  until  it  amounts  to  £20,000,  when  it 
shall  be  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  ,£10,000  being  applied  in  the 
furtherance  of  veterinary  science  in  connection  with  the  Veterinary  College 
in  Clyde  Street,  and  the  other  ,£10,000  in  the  founding  of  a  Professorship, 
either  of  comparative  anatomy  or  of  surgical  anatomy,  whichever  of  these 
Chairs  her  trustees  shall  consider  to  be  most  required  in  the  interests  of 
medical  science,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  “  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
John  Barclay  and  the  late  Professor  John  Goodsir,”  the  testatrix  adding  that 
she  was  “  led  to  found,  this  Professorship  in  memory  of  these  gentlemen,  in 
respect  of  the  great  regard  that  my  late  brother  entertained  for  them,  and  that 
they,  I  believe,  entertained  for  him.”  While  declaring  that  the  period  of 
accumulation  shall  not  exceed  twenty-one  years  from  the  date  of  her  death, 
the  testatrix  provides  that  in  the  event  of  the  £20, 000  being  reached  before 
the  expiry  of  that  period,  her  trustees  shall  have  full  power,  after  making  the 
division,  to  continue  to  hold  both  or  either  £10,000  for  twenty-one  years,  and 
until  such  an  amount  is  accumulated  as  may  be,  in  the  opinion  of  her 
trustees,  £01*  the  most  advantageous  promotion  of  the  objects  contemplated. 
In  a  codicil  to  her  will  the  testatrix  states  that  she  had  erected  certain  houses 
at  the  Kirkton,  Burntisland,  on  the  property  belonging  to  her  brother’s  trustees, 
and  life-rented  by  her  at  a  total  cost  of  £800  ;  but  she  had  not  then  got  any 
title  to  the  ground  on  which  the  houses  were  built ;  and,  in  the  event  of  her 
death,  before  getting  such  title,  and  the  same  thus  falling  to  her  late  brother’s 
trustees,  the  sum  of  £800  more  shall  be  employed  by  her  trustees  in  the 
furtherance  of  comparative  anatomy  and  surgery  than  in  the  furtherance  of 
veterinary  science.  Of  the  trustees  under  the  will,  Professor  Turner,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Chiene,  and  Professor  M‘Kendrick  (Glasgow)  are  declared  by  the 
testatrix  to  have  been  appointed  “  in  consequence  of  their  special  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  carry  out  ”  her  wishes  “  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  residue  ”  of 
her  estate. 

Notwithstanding  her  very  long  connection,  indirectly,  with  the  veterinary 
profession,  and  the  intimacy,  if  not  warm  friendship,  she  maintained  towards 
several  of  its  members,  graduates  of  her  brother’s  school,  it  appears  some¬ 
what  strange  that,  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  her  will,  none  of  them  are  men¬ 
tioned,  this  duty  being  allotted  to  members  of  the  medical  profession  who 
could  be  but  little  known  to  her,  if  they  were  not  absolute  strangers.  Another 
mark  of  eccentricity  is  to  be  found  in  the  bequest  of  such  a  large  sum  as 
£10,000,  to  found  a  Professorship  of  Comparative  or  Surgical  Anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  A  professorship  of  this  kind  in  the  University 
will  do  nothing  to  advance  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  and  it  is  evident 
that  Miss  Dick  was  not  well  advised  in  making  this  disposition  of  her  property, 
if  she  really  wished  to  benefit  that  branch  of  medicine  of  which  her  brother 
was  so  distinguished  an  ornament,  and  by  the  practice  of  which  he  accu¬ 
mulated  that  wealth  which  is  now  so  unsatisfactorily  bequeathed.  Had  a 
chair  of  comparative  pathology  been  founded  at  the  University,  then  a  real 
want  would  have  been  met ;  or  had  this  chair  been  established  at  the  school 
Professor  Dick  created,  or  even  a  chair  of  veterinary  anatomy  instituted 
there,  then  a  great  benefit  would  have  been  conferred,  and  the  value  of 
the  Professor’s  service  to  the  country  in  the  direction  in  which  all  his 
services  were  rendered,  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced.  As  it  is,  we 
look  upon  the  large  amount  of  money  left  to  the  University  as  lost  to 
the  country,  so  far  as  the  promotion  of  veterinary  science  is  concerned. 
And  no  one  can  gainsay  that  this  science  is  sorely  in  need  of  assistance, 
both  in  the  matter  of  professorships,  education,  and  means  for  research. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  if  it  had  been  left  to  Professor 
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Dick  to  dispose  of  his  property,  there  would  have  been  a  very  different 
and  a  much  more  satisfactory  arrangement.  However,  as  it  is,  the  school, 
which  has  had  serious  difficulties  to  encounter  since  the  death  of  its  founder, 
is  benefitted  to  some  extent  ;  and  though  Miss  Dick’s  bequest  will  not  be 
available,  at  least  immediately,  yet  the  interest  of  that  left  by  the  Professor  will. 
This  will  doubtless  be  devoted  to  improving  the  curriculum  of  study,  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  conveniences  and  comfort  of  the  students.  The  school  is  placed 
in  a  much  more  favourable  position  than  it  has  been  for  some  time,  and  veteri¬ 
nary  education  will  reap  the  advantage. 

While  we  are  compelled  to  express  our  regret  that  Miss  Dick  should  have 
so  far  lost  sight  of  the  interests  involved  in  her  relationship  to  the  school, 
and  should  have  so  largely  endowed  a  University  which  did  not  require  her 
assistance,  we  are  nevertheless  gratified  to  learn  that  a  statue  to  Professor  Dick 
is  to  be  unveiled  in  the  College  Square,  in  October  next.  This  memorial  will 
constitute  a  better  stimulus  to  students,  perhaps,  than  any  other  means, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  remind  them  that  Professor  Dick  achieved  his  success, 
not  by  spurious  or  unworthy  means,  or  attaching  himself  to  the  coat-tails  of 
persons  whom  he  might  have  imagined  could  drag  him  up  to  the  elevation 
he  desired,  but  by  sturdiness  and  independence  of  character,  straightforward 
conduct,  and  stern  perseverance,  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  his  every¬ 
day  life. 


airtr  fletotf. 

Extraordinary  Accident  by  Lightning. — The  Petersburger  Zeitung 
reports  the  destructive  action  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  struck  the  stable 
attached  to  the  cavalry  officers’  school  at  Krasnoje-Selo,  killing  sixteen 
horses  on  the  spot.  The  electric  fluid,  on  striking  the  corner  of  the  building, 
seems  to  have  travelled  along  the  iron  with  which  the  racks  were  covered, 
and  set  all  the  hay  on  fire  at  once.  The  horses  all  fell  to  the  ground.  Most 
of  them  rose  again  quickly  ;  but  sixteen  were  found  to  be  dead,  and  two 
were  quite  deaf.  In  all  the  horses  that  were  killed  the  electric  fluid  seems 
to  have  entered  at  the  head  or  the  neck,  passing  down  through  the  fore-feet. 
The  killed  horses  were  not  all  together  or  in  adjoining  stalls,  but  were  scat¬ 
tered  up  and  down  the  stable,  justifying  the  presumption  that  their  death 
was  caused  by  their  coming  into  contact  with  the  metallic  covering  of  the 
racks.  The  horses  who  survived  were  most  probably  not  in  contact  with 
the  metal  at  the  moment  when  it  was  being  traversed  by  the  electric  fluid. 

Foot-and-mouth  Disease. — From  a  return  just  issued  from  the  Vete¬ 
rinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  Office,  it  appears  there  were  3,462 
outbreaks  of  this  disease  in  Great  Britain  during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  in  which  114,102  animals  were  attacked,  and  3,464  died.  The  numbers 
for  England  alone  were  3,062  outbreaks,  93,070  animals  attacked,  and  2,503 
deaths. 

Honours  and  Rewards. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
granted  a  pension  to  M.  Pasteur  of  25,000  francs  (;£  1,000),  with  reversion  to 
his  wife  and  children. 

Mr.  George  Gresswell,  son  of  the  late  Dan  Gresswell,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Louth, 
and  brother  to  two  members  of  the  profession,  has  been  elected  to  the  lec¬ 
tureship  on  Physical  Science  at  the  Diocesan  College,  Rondebosch,  Cape 
Town.  Mr.  Gresswell  is  a  graduate  in  Honours  and  Open  College  Exhibi¬ 
tioner  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  formerly  Open  College  Exhibitioner 
of  Queen’s  College. 
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Singular  Freak  of  Nature. — The  East  Lancashire  Echo  describes  a 
unique  case  of  lusus  natures  in  a  calf  at  Wm.  Scott’s,  Heap  Fold  Farm.  An 
Ayrshire  cow,  which  had  gone  her  full  time,  was,  early  in  the  morning, 
observed  to  be  in  labour,  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  wrong  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  calf.  The  case  proved,  as  anticipated,  one  of  malformation  of  a 
feetus-in-utero.  This  curious  monstrosity  had  one  head,  one  neck,  four  fore 
,  legs,  two  trunks  (bodies),  four  hind  legs,  and  two  tails — all  of  which  were 
well  developed,  and  not  rudimentary,  as  generally  happens  in  some  of  the 
supernumerary  limbs.  Mr.  Briggs  and  Mr.  Packman  were  in  attendance, 
but  they  failed  to  deliver  the  cow  of  her  misshaped  progeny,  in  consequence 
of  its  great  size,  although  embryotomy  to  the  extent  of  amputating  four  of 
the  limbs  was  performed. 


Strmg  ®r ctmnari)  Scjmrtnmtt. 

Gazette ,  July  31st. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  (First  Class)  George  A.  Oliphant,  to  be  Inspecting 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  vice  George  Fleming,  promoted  Principal  Veterinary 
Surgeon. 

Mr.  Oliphant  has  been  appointed  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  India, 
in  succession  to  Mr.  F.  F.  Collins  retired.  From  his  long  experience  in  that 
country,  his  professional  abilities,  tact,  and  judgment,  Mr.  Oliphant  will 
command  confidence  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  important  post, 
which  at  the  present  time  needs  all  the  best  qualities  of  a  good  administrator. 


Ctrrrtojjtmtrmcr,  etc. 

A  CORRECTION. 

Sir,— -May  I  ask  you  to  correct  an  error  that  appeared  in  your  last  number? 
The  winner  of  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram’s  prize  for  this  year  was  my  pupil, 
Mr.  B.  A.  Clancy,  and  not  Claney,  as  before,  stated.  As  this  correction  may 
be  of  some  use  to  him  in  the  future,  will  you  kindly  insert  this  letter  ? 

And  oblige, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Dublin,  August  13th,  1883.  T.  D.  Lambert,  F.R.C.V.S. 


PUPILAGE. 

Dear  Sir, — At  present  many  men  are  entering  our  ranks  who  are  totally 
unfit  to  become  veterinary  practitioners.  They  are  neither  naturally  calcu¬ 
lated,  nor  by  previous  custom  fitted,  for  the  calling. 

“  Lancastrian,”  in  a  letter  to  your  valuable  Journal  last  month,  very  rightly 
remarks,  “To  grant  diplomas  to  men  deficient  in  practical  matter,  is  unjust 
to  the  men,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  profession.” 

Many  of  our  members  are  not  “fully  qualified  to  practise  the  art  and 
science  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.” 

Compulsory  pupilage,  prior  to  going  to  the  schools,  is  the  only  method  by 
which  men  can  become  “  fully  qualified  to  practise,  etc.”  The  subsequent 
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return  which  these  practical  and  scientific  men  would  get,  would  amply  repay 
them.  During  their  pupilage,  they  would  discover  whether  the  occupation 
was  in  accordance  with  their  tastes,  and  could  thereby  prevent  further  waste 
of  money,  etc.  The  manipulation  of  horses  would  be  acquired  at  an  early 
age,  which  is  decidedly  advantageous. 

Some  remarks  have  been  made  as  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  are  short 
of  cash,  though  capable  men  ;  but  such  individuals  are  generally  of  a  deter¬ 
mined  character,  and  they  would  not  allow  compulsory  pupilage  to  stop  them 
in  their  onward  course.  Besides,  it  is  absurd  to  study  the  interests  of  a  few, 
when  those  of  the  whole  body  are  concerned. — I  remain,  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

“  Equus.” 


AN  APPEAL 

To  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Council,  and  Members  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Gentlemen, —  It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  and  greatest  reluc¬ 
tance  that  I  find  myself  compelled  to  place  my  present  position  before  my 
professional  brethren,  and  to  appeal  to  their  sympathy  and  support.  For 
one  who,  like  myself,  has  occupied  an  elevated  position,  the  necessity  to  do 
this  becomes  the  more  painful;  but  when  I  call  to  mind  that  the  necessity  has 
not  arisen  through  a  want  of  prudence  on  my  part,  this  grief  becomes  much 
lessened.  Throughout  my  whole  career  I  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  a 
good  name,  and  have  constantly  laboured  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  my  pro¬ 
fession.  Almost  immediately  after  obtaining  my  diploma,  in  1835,  I  acted  as 
secretary  to  a  committee  of  influential  veterinary  surgeons,  whose  object  was 
the  attainment  of  a  legal  position  for  the  profession,  and  whose  exertions  were 
ultimately  crowned  with  success  by  the  granting  of  the  Charter  of  1844.  As 
a  reward  for  my  services,  I  was  honoured  with  a  seat  at  the  original  Council 
table,  a  position  which  I  held  from  1844  t°  1854.  In  the  latter  year  I  was 
elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  again  in  1855  and  ?57,  ’72  and  ’75. 
As  a  practical  veterinary  surgeon,  I  commenced  my  career  at  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  and  quitting  this  through  severe  family  affliction  and  pecuniary 
loss,  I  entered  the  Army,  served  in  the  Crimea  in  1855-56,  afterwards  in 
England  down  to  1870,  when  I  retired,  compulsorily  placed  on  half  pay. 
Since  then,  as  is  well  known  to  the  profession,  I  have  held  office  as  one  of  the 
examiners,  and  also  as  one  of  the  professors  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester.  These  positions  I  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish,  partly 
through  advancing  years  and  diminished  energy.  As  these  details  are  only 
known  to  a  limited  number  of  my  professional  brethren,  I  have  ventured  to 
name  them,  to  show  that  I  have  ever  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty  and  main¬ 
tain  the  dignity  of  my  calling.  As  years  have  advanced  upon  me,  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  am  able  to  do  but  little  for  the  support  of  my  wife  and  family. 
Hence,  to  relieve  myself  from  embarrassments  which  have  throughout 
attended  my  course,  I  have  ventured  to  make  this  appeal,*  which  I  trust  will 
not  be  in  vain.  In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  my  lasting  gratitude  will  be 
given  for  that  relief  which  will  soothe  my  sorrow  and  throw  a  halo  of  comfort 
around  my  old  age.  The  Editors  of  the  Veterinarian  have  kindly  consented 
to  receive  donations,  which  should  be  sent  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Adlard,  Printer, 
Bartholomew  Close,  London,  E.C. 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Walton  Mayer,  F.R.C.V.S. 

50,  Victoria  Road,  Aldershot,  August,  1883. 
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CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

[The  following  communication  has  been  forwarded  for  publication,  and  as 
we  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  position  or  sentiments  of  the  writer 
by  alteration  or  emendation,  it  is  printed  literatim  et  verbatim.  We 
are  informed  by  a  reliable  authority  who  is  in  a  position  to  know,  that  the 
horse  which  was  the  subject  of  the  trial  referred  to,  is  quite  as  lame  as 
before  it  was  fired  on  both  fore  legs  and  the  sole  torn  off  its  hoof  \ 
and  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  its  ever  walking  any  sounder.  So 
that  in  this  case  at  least  the  compound  operation  of  firing  and  tearing 
off  the  sole  has  not  effected  the  cure  of  sidebone  ;  and  it  is  very  question¬ 
able  if  it  ever  has  done  so.  Removal  of  the  sole,  or  a  portion  of  it,  for 
Canker  is  a  beneficial  and  common  operation,  and  doubtless  has  been 
performed  by  the  veterinary  surgeons  for  the  prosecution  ;  but  they 
have  never  torn  away  the  sole  and  fired  both  fore  legs  at  the  same  time 
to  effect  the  cure  of  sidebone  and  ringbone.  The  theory  attempted  to 
be  advanced  to  explain  how  the  supposed  cure  is  brought  about,  we 
decline  to  discuss,  as  it  is  beyond  our  limited  comprehension.  But  we 
might  ask,  if  tearing  away  the  sole  in  this  barbarous  fashion  is  an 
infallible  cure  for  ringbone  and  sidebone,  why  was  this  horse  so  cruelly 
fired  at  the  same  time  ?  It  is  needless  to  mention  that  French  veterinary 
surgeons  do  not  remove  the  sole  to  cure  ringbone  and  sidebone, 
neither  do  the  members  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  our  amiable  and  humane 
correspondent.  Speaking  of  the  supposed  painlessness  of  the  operation, 
we  wonder  if  he  would  consider  tearing  off  his  toe  or  finger-nails  an 
affair  of  no  moment — painless  during  and  after  the  operation.] 

“  Humanity  to  animals  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
satisfactory  features  in  our  nineteenth  century  civilization,  and  though  there  some¬ 
times  exists  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion  that  over  zeal  in  the  good  cause  may  tend 
to  defeat  its  object,  yet  this  must  be  tempered  by  the  common  sense  of  those  who 
understand  the  relation  of  man  and  animals  which  were  given  him  to  use  and  not  to 
abuse.” — Extract  from  Editorial  of  Veterinary  Journal  for  August. 

Most  heartily  do  I  endorse  the  noble  sentiment  contained  in  the  above 
extract,  and  with  equal  ardour  do  I  endorse  many  other  sentiments  contained 
in  that  editorial  on  my  case,  I  wish  to  goodness  I  could  say  the  same  of  the 
whole  production,  but  I  am  sorry  I  cannot,  nor  can  I  speak  in  compli¬ 
mentary  terms  of  the  editorial  writer’s  evidence  before  the  Court  or  of  the 
evidence  given  by  the  other  two  veterinary  surgeons  who  were  with  him, 
nor  can  any  man  whose  mind  is  not  pervpded  with  animosity,  or  an  illogical 
and  mean  spirit. 

The  artical  complained  of  being  written  by  the  Editor,  and  he  being  the 
head  of  the  Veterinary  Profession,  it  behoves  him  to  be  circumspect,  and  not 
mercilessly  treat  his  professional  brothers,  nor  to  set  a  pernicious  example, 
encouraging  a  spitefull  and  despicable  sprit,  which  he  apparently  exempli¬ 
fies,  with  all  his  grandiloquence,  simply  because  he  failed  so  egreguously 
in  his  attempt  to  convince  the  magistrates  that  the  view  he  had  taken  of  the 
case  wa$  the  correct  one.  Not  content  with  having  had  a  full  opportunity 
of  giving  his  opinions  to  the  Bench  who  dismissed  the  case,  he  must  forsooth 
reap  it  up  again,  by  having  recourse  to  and  calling  into  requisition  the  pages 
of  his  own  Journal  to  bolster  up  his  condemed  and  dismissed  case  ;  he  must 
have  felt  himself  humiliated  and  beaten  or  he  would  never  have  shown  such 
bad  taste  as  to  have  resorted  to  such  a  questionable  and  indecorous  a  method. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Dr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Trigger,  and  Mr.  Hodgkins 
admitted  in  their  evidence  that  they  had  never  once  performed  the  operation 
of  unsoling  the  horses  foot  in  their  lives,  that  they  had  never  once  seen  the 
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operation  performed,  that  they  had  had  no  experience  and  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  whatever  of  it,  but  in  the  face  of  this  admission  of  their  utter  ignorance 
of  the  subject,  one  of  them  with  great  effrontery  characterised  it  as  a  horribly 
painful  operation  ;  said  the  horse  would  be  in  horrible  pain  for  days  after, 
etc.  The  other  two  veterinary  surgeons,  equally  without  knowledge,  en¬ 
dorsed  what  he  said.  I  may  here  remark  the  horse  has  never  had  contracted 
tendons,  sprained  tendons,  nor  sprained  fetlock  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  even 
their  saying  so  failed  to  make  it  so.  If  these  eminent,  scientific,  and  humane 
veterinary  surgeons  had  only  had  one  hundreth  part  of  the  experience  I 
have  had  in  these  cases,  they  would  have  been  ashamed  of  themselves  to 
have  given  such  evidence,  or  have  written  the  editorial.  Had  they  known 
anything  at  all  about  it,  they  would  have  been  able  to  see  the  utterly  absurd, 
unjust,  and  untruthful  statements  they  made;  but  “where  ignorance  is 
bliss  its  folly  to  be  wise.”  Had  they  been  honest,  they  would  have  con¬ 
vinced  themselves,  and  got  to  know  something  about  it  before  they  opened 
their  mouths.  They  would  have  done  as  Mr.  Greaves  did  a  long  time  ago, 
viz.,  when  the  idea  was  on  his  mind  that  the  operation  was  exceedingly 
painful,  so  much  so  that  he  determined  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  it,  he 
apprehended  that  the  horse  must  be  nursing  his  foot,  and  experience  great 
suffering  for  weeks,  unable  to  put  his  foot  to  the  ground,  he  found  in  this  he 
was  entirely  mistaken.  It  was  altogether  a  falacious  idea.  Much  of  it  was 
sentimental  and  immagination.  They  would  have  found  as  he  had  done,  to 
their  great  astonishment,  that  the  horse  did  not  experience  a  tithe  of  the 
pain  during  the  operation  that  they  had  imagined  he  must  suffer,  and  that 
after  the  horse  is  let  up  he  at  once  lays  his  whole  weight  upon  the  foot,  and 
walk  upon  it  as  if  no  such  operation  had  been  performed,  that  there  was 
only  a  little  nursing  of  the  foot  afterwards.  This  they  would  have  known  if 
they  had  known  anything  at  all  about  it,  but  from  their  evidence  it  was 
obvious  they  did  not,  and  could  get  no  other  notions  in  their  heads,  only 
the  wrong  one.  “  There  is  none  so  ignorant  as  those  who  will  not  learn.” 
I  have  as  sensitive  a  nature,  and  am  as  humane,  and  feeling  as  any  of 
the  four  men  who  tried  to  get  me  convicted.  I  have  operated  upon  scores 
perhaps  hundred  of  cases  after  all  other  means  had  failed,  since  I  got  my 
diploma  fifty-three  years  ago,  and  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  not  in  a  single 
instance  have  I  operated  only  when  I  have  had  a  full  conviction  and  clear 
perception  that  the  operation  was  nessasery,  and  that  the  pain  I  was 
inflicting  was  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain,  and  making  the  animal 
more  usefull.  Therefore  I  am  acquitted  of  cruelty  by  Dr.  Fleming’s  own 
showing,  from  his  own  defination  of  what  cruelty  is  ;  and  this  horse,  which 
has  done  a  deal  of  work  this  last  month,  and  goes  perfectly  sound  on  the  turf, 
along  with  scores  of  others  I  could  name,  restored  from  being  useless,  hopeless 
animals  to  usefullness  and  soundness.  Scores  of  my  employers  will  verify 
this  fact  if  needs  be.  This  is  the  way  I  have  acquired  the  “  unenviable 
notariety  ’’  alluded  to  in  the  Editorial,  of  which  I  have  so  great  cause  to 
complain.  Mr.  Greaves,  in  his  evidence,  stated  that  it  was  a  necessary 
professional  operation.  He  had  performed  it  forty  or  fifty  times  for  Canker, 
and  twice  for  contracted  feet,  with  almost  invariable  success  ;  that  he  had 
never  performed  the  operation  for  contracted  tendons,  ringbone  or  side- 
bone,  but  he  could  conceive  it  might  be  beneficial  for  sidebone  in 
this  manner  :  when  the  sole  is  removed  the  bond  of  connection  at  the 
heels  and  quarters  of  the  wall  on  the  ground  surface  no  longer  exists  ; 
and  when  the  weight  of  the  horse  is  thrown  on  that  foot,  the  heels  descend, 
and  for  want  of  the  bond  of  connection  the  foot  spreads  out,  or  expands.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight  it  is  quite  surprising  the  extent  of  this  expan¬ 
sion.  The  new  horny  sole  grows  stronger  and  thicker  than  the  one  removed, 
and  has  to  fill  up  a  wider  space  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  than  the  old  sole  ; 
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as  it  grows  it  fixes  permanently  the  quarters  and  heels  of  the  wall  in  this 
wider  shape  and  size.  By  this  means  it  naturally  relieves  the  binding  tight¬ 
ness  of  the  hoof  upon  the  tumified  and  ossified  latteral  cartilages  ;  in  fact, 
adapts  the  wall  to  the  altered  conditions  produced  by  the  side-bones,  and 
gives  ease  and  comfort,  just  as  the  pressure  of  a  tight  boot  made  of  strong, 
thick  leather,  from  off  a  corn  gives  relief  to  the  corn.  If  Dr.  Fleming,  with 
all  his  genius  and  sophistry,  can  refute  this  hypothesis,  let  him  do  so  at  once, 
or  for  ever  hold  his  peace.  Possibly  he  may  evince  as  much  experience  and 
erudition  as  he  displayed  in  trying  to  prove  its  cruelty.  I  can  compare  the 
position  of  these  three  veterinary  surgeons  to  a  certain  scientist  v/ho,  being 
anxious  to  prove  his  case,  illustrated  it  in  the  following  manner  :  “  Supposing 
a  spider  is  inside  a  clock-case.  When  I  wind  up  the  clock  the  spider  will 
think  there  is  an  earthquake  going  on.”  When,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  man 
amongst  the  audience  possessing  some  of  that  rare  artical  u  common  sense,” 
which  scientists  sometimes  lack,  jumped  up  and,  in  a  loud  voice,  asked,  How 
do  you  know  what  the  spider  would  be  thinking ?  The  scientist  floundered 
about,  but  it  was  evident  he  was  shot  in  the  wing  ;  for  he  at  once  collapsed. 
The  question  was  asked  on  that  occasion,  and  I  ask  myself  the  question  on 
this  occasion,  Which  has  the  long  ears  now? 

Checkley,  Staffordshire,  William  Walters, 

August  gth,  1883.  Veterinary  Surgeon. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications.  Whatever  is  intended  for 
insertion  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  We  cannot  undertake  to  return 
rejected  communications. 

A  number  of  communications  are  held  over  until  next  month. 
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CATTLE  POISONING  IN  INDIA. 

BY  A.  E.  QUERIPEL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  INDIA. 

In  Section  XVI.  of  the  Act  proposed  for  the  suppression  of 
Cattle  Plague  in  India,  which  was  published  in  the  VETERINARY 
Journal  for  the  month  of  March  last,  it  will  be  noticed  that  it 
is  laid  down,  that  previous  to  burial  the  hide  of  any  animal  that 
has  died  during  the  prevalence  of  an  outbreak  of  this  disease  is 
to  be  slashed.  This  was  deemed  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
chumars  or  leather-curers,  who  in  this  country  are  frequently 
professional  poisoners,  or,  if  not  the  actual  perpetrators,  are  at 
least  the  instigators  of  the  crime.  In  this  country  there  is  no 
Act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  poisons,  and  arsenic  being  used  by 
these  men  in  their  trade,  is  always  ready  at  hand  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  nefarious  practices.  The  more  animals 
that  die  the  cheaper  is  the  rate  of  hides ;  and,  in  fact,  frequently 
these  men  receive  the  hides  on  condition  that  they  will  remove 
the  carcases.  If,  therefore,  all  the  skins  were  extensively  slashed 
during  the  prevalence  of  an  epizootic,  poisoning  would  be  speedily 
arrested. 

Much  more  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  Cattle  Poisoning 
than  formerly,  for  whereas  in  1861  only  five  cases  were  scientifi¬ 
cally  proved  in  this  province,  the  Punjab,  in  1881, 169  cases  were 
detected.  The  chemical  examiner,  with  reference  to  this  im¬ 
provement,  justly  remarks : — “A  successful  inquiry  into  a  few 
cases  teaches  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  the  methods 
used  by  the  chumars,  and  they  are  put  on  their  guard  against 
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them.  It  also  demonstrates  to  the  members  of  the  caste  in  the 
district  that  their  secrets  are  no  longer  such,  and  that  they  are 
liable  to  certain  discovery. 

During  the  years  1879-81,  890  cases  of  suspected  poisoning 
were  referred  to  the  chemical  examiner  of  the  Punjab,  and  in 
47i  cases  poison  was  found.  The  reason  that  a  number  of  cases 
remained  undetected  was  that  a  subcutaneous  method  is  fre¬ 
quently  adopted,  and  the  police-officers  did  not  send  the  punc¬ 
tured  portion  of  the  hide,  and  of  course  no  poison  could  be 
detected  in  the  stomach,  which  was  the  part  sent. 

The  chemical  examiner,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1880, 
further  remarks  : — “  Whenever  cattle  disease  is  reported  preva¬ 
lent  in  any  particular  district,  it  is  observed  that  the  number  of 
references  to  this  office  increases.”  This  would  go  far  to  prove 
that  the  cattle-poisoners  take  advantage  of  an  outbreak  of  dis¬ 
ease  to  increase  their  harvest.  The  methods  adopted  by  these 
men  are  many,  but,  generally  speaking,  may  be  said  to  com¬ 
prise — 

1st.  Administration  of  arsenic,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
common  methods. 

2nd.  Subcutaneous  poisoning,  either  by  datura  or  ratti  seeds 
(Aims  precatorius'). 

3rd.  Mechanical — by  the  introduction  of  poison  by  means  of  a 
stick  about  one  and  a  half  feet  in  length  either  into  the  rectum 
or  vagina. 

There  are  other  and  ruder  methods  adopted,  but  the  above 
three  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  common. 

1st.  Arsenical  poisoning.  White  arsenic  is  generally  given  in- 
dough,  but  also  frequently  by  being  put  into  the  head  of  Indian 
corn,  the  hole  which  is  made  being  closed  up  with  dough. 

2nd.  Subcutaneous  poisoning.  In  the  Punjab  ratti  seeds  appear 
to  be  used  to  make  up  the  paste,  but  datura  alba  is  also  used  in 
this  province,  and  more  extensively  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ; 
these  latter  seeds  are  difficult  to  powder ;  in  order,  therefore,  to 
make  them  up  these  professional  poisoners  first  roast  them. 

Either  of  the  above  agents  are  made  up  into  small,  conical¬ 
shaped  pencils,  about  two  inches  in  length  and  about  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  ;  at  the  base  they  are  finely  pointed  ;  some- 
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times  they  are  forcibly  thrust  into  the  skin  over  the  loins,  gene- 

* 

rally  one  on  each  side,  but  this  practice  often  necessitates  two 
or  more  attempts,  which  renders  detection  easier ;  the  more 
advanced  poisoners,  therefore,  first  make  a  small  incision,  into 
which  they  place  the  “sui  ” — a  needle.  Soon  after  this  is  done, 
a  slight  swelling  around  the  part  appears,  which  gradually 
extends  ;  the  pulse  is  small  and  quick ;  the  animal  shows  a 
reluctance  to  lie  down  ;  is  very  dull,  and  off  its  feed  ;  shows 
great  stiffness  in  the  hind  extremities  ;  the  mucous  membranes 
are  highly  injected  ;  these  symptoms  are  frequently  accompanied 
by  a  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils.  It  will  readily  be 
understood  how,  at  times,  these  symptoms  can  be  mistaken  by 
non-professional  men  for  anthracoid  disease,  which  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  in  India.  The  post-mortem  examination  will 
only  show  great  effusion  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  This 
effusion  is  generally  of  a  greyish  colour,  although  at  times  it  will 
be  found  to  be  nearly  black.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  will  be 
found  to  be  congested  ;  the  abdominal  viscera  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  healthy,  but  the  lungs  will  be  congested.  In  all 
cases  carefully  inspect  the  hide  to  see  if  there  are  any  incisions* 
This  will  be  still  more  apparent  after  its  removal. 

The  third  and  mechanical  method  adopted  is  that  of  using  a 
stick  about  one  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  which  is  generally 
notched  at  the  end,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  adhesion  of  the  poison 
used.  In  these  cases  ratti  seed  is  resorted  to  ;  but  aconite,  croton 
seeds,  datura,  and  arsenic  are  also  frequently  employed.  These 
sticks  are  forcibly  thrust  up  the  rectum,  penetrating  this  intestine, 
or  up  the  vagina.  They  have,  however,  been  occasionally  known 
to  have  been  thrust  into  the  mouth.  Death  in  these  cases  is  not 
usually  very  rapid,  but  may  be  said  to  be  caused  by  peritonitis 
or  by  suffocation,  due  to  the  diffuse  inflammation  set  up  in  the 
throat. 

When  subcutaneous  poisoning  has  been  adopted,  if  speedily 
detected  previous  to  the  “sui  ”  or  needle  having  softened,  relief  can 
be  afforded  by  making  a  free  incision  over  the  part,  extracting 
the  poison,  and  washing  out  the  wound.  In  one  case  reported., 
this  was  done  six  hours  after  the  needle  had  been  inserted,  and 
the  patient  recovered. 
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In  case  of  datura  poisoning-,  the  natives  have  a  recipe  of  their 
own,  which  is  said  to  act  well  ;  the  most  important  agent  being 
the  juice  extracted  from  guiana  grass — a  grass  known  by  the 
natives  as  an  antidote  for  poisoning  in  general. 

To  determine  whether  animals  have  been  poisoned  by  arsenic 
is,  as  a  rule,  a  matter  of  no  difficulty,  owing  to  the  large  quan¬ 
tities  generally  given.  Both  kinds  are  used,  either  the  white  or 
teroxide,  and  the  yellow  or  tersulphide — the  former,  however, 
being  much  more  frequently  resorted  to. 

There  are  no  chemical  tests  by  which  datura  or  ratti-seeds 
can  be  detected.  If  used  in  paste,  the  evidence  of  the  punctures, 
together  with  the  history  of  the  case,  will  enable  us  to  give  the 
necessary  evidence ;  but  when  administered  internally,  they  are 
given  whole,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  fragments  of  the  seed  will  be 
sufficient  to  guide  us.  The  datura-seed  can  be  mistaken  for  the 
■capsicum,  but  the  latter  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  whilst  the 
datura  is  of  a  greyish-white.  It  is  also  thicker,  and  is  grooved 
on  the  edge,  whilst  the  capsicum  is  much  thinner,  and  its  edge  is 
rounded.  Another  method  adopted  by  these  pests  of  society, 
who,  for  the  trifling  value  of  a  few  hides,  will  bring  ruin  on  many 
a  small  farmer,  is  that  of  conveying  the  virus  during  the  prevalence 
of  an  epizootic  outbreak  from  an  affected  to  a  non-aftected 
centre.  That  this  is  done  frequently  I  have  no  doubt.  The 
only  method  by  which  these  nefarious  practices  can  be  stopped 
will  be  by  educating  the  farmers,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
when  our  department  is  much  strengthened  in  India. 

The  above  few  remarks  will  tend  to  show  the  necessity  which 
exists  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  veterinary  science  to  the  aid  of 
the  agriculturists  of  this  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Government  will  not  long  delay  the  employment  of  many  more 
members  of  our  profession  than  are  at  present  in  the  country. 


M  FI  LARI  A  OCULI  ”  (WORM  IN  THE  EYE)  IN  THE 

HORSE. 

BY  SURGEON-GENERAL  C.  A.  FRANCIS,  M.B. 

It  was  at  one  time  considered  in  India,  and  there  are  some  who 
still  entertain  the  opinion,  that  there  is  a  constant  connection 
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between  “  Filaria  Oculi  ”  (worm  in  the  eye)  in  the  horse  and  his 
“  going  in  the  loins.”  In  the  single  instance  of  the  disorder  that 
has  come  under  my  observation  this  connection  did  not  exist ; 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  two  conditions,  where  they 
do  occur  together,  are  accidentally  concomitant.  The  operation 
of  removing  the  worm  has  also  been  characterized  as  difficult, 
the  preliminary  step  of  “  casting  ”  being  insisted  upon  as  a  sine 
qua  non.  Neither  in  this  does  my  experience  bear  out  the  general 
opinion,  for  I  found  the  operation  particularly  easy. 

My  native  groom  one  morning  brought  to  the  house  for  my 
inspection  one  of  the  stud-bred  mares  that  seemed,  he  said,  to  have 
a  cold  in  the  eye.  I  thought  so,  too,  and  prescribed  some  mild 
alum  lotion.  The  idea  of  Filaria  did  not  then  occur  to  me.  No 
improvement  taking  place  after  two  or  three  days’  treatment,  I 
examined  the  eye  more  carefully  ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  was 
a  worm-like  little  body  swimming  vigorously  in  the  anterior 
chamber. 

In  the  presence  of  my  friend  Surgeon  Mitchell,  of  the  96th 
Regiment,  I  proceeded  to  remove  it.  Well  in  front  of  the  mare 
— a  quiet,  sweet-tempered  animal — was  placed  a  supply  of  juicy 
fresh  grass,  whilst  the  groom  kept  feeding  her  with  some  more  of 
the  same.  She  was  thus  brought  into  a  calm,  quiescent  state, 
suitable  for  the  operation.  Intent  upon  her  present  enjoyment, 
and  in  the  prospect  of  its  being  continued,  the  mare  kept  her 
eyes  well  open.  Stroking  her  head  from  the  nostrils  upwards 
with  the  ring  and  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  I  gradually  got 
the  lancet  (a  common  bleeding  one,  held  between  the  index 
finger  and  thumb)  on  a  level  with  the  eye ;  and,  avoiding  the 
central  line  of  vision,  I  quickly  and  slantingly  introduced  it  into 
the  cornea  in  front  of  its  union  with  the  sclerotic.  Most  foolishly 
I  had  omitted  to  place  a  cup  ready  to  catch  the  fluid  that  flowed 
out.  Falling  upon  irregular  ground  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to 
look  for  the  worm,  which  was  consequently  lost.  The  mare  went 
on  feeding  quite  undisturbed,  after  the  first  minute  or  two,  by  the 
operation.  She  was  then  taken  back  to  her  stall,  no  further 
treatment  being  adopted  beyond  keeping  the  eye  bandaged.  In 
a  fortnight  she  was  at  her  work  again. 
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INCONTINENCE  OF  URINE  IN  A  COW,  OF 

TRAUMATIC  ORIGIN. 

BY  CHARLES  COWIE,  STUDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  (DICK’S) 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

This  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  preceptor — Mr.  Mac- 
gillivray,  of  Banff.  On  the  18th  of  August  last  we  were  called 
to  see  a  short-horned  cow,  belonging  to  Mr.  Watt,  Lint  Mill, 
Boyne,  which  he  informed  us  had  been  suffering  from  a  constant 
dribbling  away  of  urine  ever  since  her  last  oestrum,  which 
occurred  about  seven  weeks  previously.  She  then  had  been 
served  several  times  by  the  bull  while  grazing,  and  to  this  cause 
Mr.  Watt  attributed  the  condition  of  his  cow — viz.,  that  she  had 
been  hurt  by  the  bull.  On  our  first  visit,  while  standing  in  the 
byre,  we  observed  her  pass  small  quantities  of  urine  of  a  clear 
watery  consistency,  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute.  Not  having 
a  vaginal  speculum  with  us  that  day,  we  simply  separated  the 
lips  of  the  vulva  with  our  fingers,  and  observed  a  little  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  we  attributed  to  the 
constant  irritation  of  the  urine.  On  our  next  visit,  which,  owing 
to  pressure  of  business,  was  not  until  the  ist  of  September,  we 
found  the  cow  falling  off  in  condition.  She  had  ceased  giving 
milk,  and  was  not  eating  so  well  ;  there  was  the  constant 
dribbling  away  of  urine  as  formerly.  We  introduced  a  lithotomy 
sound  into  her  bladder,  with  the  object  of  detecting  a  calculus, 
but  did  not  find  anything.  We  next  examined  the  meatus 
urinarius  by  the  aid  of  a  speculum,  and  observed  a  tear  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fossa,  immediately  below  the  opening  of  the 
meatus,  which  we  considered  must  have  been  done  maliciously 
by  some  one,  or  that  it  had  been  done  by  the  bull’s  penis  having 
caught  in  the  fossa  and  forced  its  way  into  the  bladder  during  the 
act  of  copulation.  On  asking  the  owner  if  he  thought  that  any 
one  could  have  done  it  maliciously  with  a  stick,  lie  considered  it 
highly  improbable.  Seeing  that  she  had  been  running  at  large 
with  the  bull  during  oestrum,  and  that  it  occurred  at  that  time, 
we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  bull  had  been 
the  cause  of  it.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  did  not  consider  it 
of  much  use  to  proceed  with  any  treatment,  except  the  applica- 
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tion  of  an  emollient  to  lubricate  the  passage,  which  was  rather 
more  inflamed  than  on  our  previous  visit,  but  advised  the  owner 
to  try  if  she  would  feed,  and  if  not  to  get  her  slaughtered  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  owner  did  not  find  her  to  get  on  well,  and  got 
her  slaughtered,  and  kindly  sent  us,  at  our  request,  for  post¬ 
mortem  examination,  her  uterus,,  bladder,  urethra,  vagina,  and 
vulva  intact. 

Examination . — We  found  the  tear  to  be  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  its  edges  had  become  callous,  and 
communicated  with  the  urethra  and  bladder;  the  latter  was  greatly 
diminished  in  size.  On  cutting  into  it,  we  found  its  walls  enor¬ 
mously  thickened  and  its  capacity  greatly  diminished, which  might 
be  accounted  for  by  its  never  being  distended  with  urine,  the  latter 
passing  off  as  it  was  secreted,  or  nearly  so.  It  contained  no  urine, 
but  had  a  mucoid  deposit.  The  sphincter  vesicse  was  completely 
relaxed.  The  os  uteri  contained  a  plug  of  thickened  mucus,  and 
the  uterus  a  foetus,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  about  eight 
weeks  old.  The  extreme  rarity  of  such  a  lesion  occurring  in 
veterinary  practice,  has  prompted  me  to  bring  it  before  the 
profession. 


CASE  OF  TETANUS  AND  ONE  OF  THROMBOSIS. 

BY  W.  R.  DAVIS,  M.R.C.V.S.,  DOUGLAS,  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

On  Monday,  August  27th,  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Quayle,  of 
Ballamoar,  to  go  with  him  to  his  farm,  twelve  miles  away,  to  see 
a  valuable  cart-mare,  ten  years  old.  I  gathered  from  him  that 
on  the  Saturday  previous  she  had  been  ridden  two  miles  to  the 
smithy  and  shod,  and  turned  out  in  a  field  with  the  rest  of  the 
horses  at  night.  On  this  Monday  morning  she  was  noticed  to  be 
stiff,  and  sweating  much  when  moved  about.  She  had  had  a  wound 
a  few  weeks  previous,  but  it  was  now  healed.  A  neighbouring 
quack  was  called  in,  but  the  proprietor  not  being  satisfied,  came 
for  me.  I  thought  it  was,  perhaps,  a  case  of  Tetanus,  so  took  a 
set  of  slings  and  some  medicine  and  went  with  the  owner.  On 
arriving  we  found  that  the  farrier  had  gone,  after  ordering  the 
mare  to  be  walked  about  and  kept  on  her  legs  ;  this  had  been 
done  as  long  as  practicable  (during  two  hours  or  more),  when 
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she  was  put  in  a  loose  box,  where  she  fell,  and  where  she  was 
now  lying  on  the  off  side,  her  body  rigid,  wet  with  sweat,  and 
steaming  like  a  sacrifice  ;  her  near  hind  leg  was  poised  in  the 
air.  At  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  dreadful  clonic  spasms  took 
place,  when  she  sometimes  seemed  as  though  she  would  kick  the 
place  down.  Her  teeth  were  firmly  fixed,  and  during  the  spasms 
the  membrana  nictitans,  which  was  kept  protruded,  went  right 
across  the  eye.  Her  pulse  was  forty-four,  large,  and  the  artery 
full,  respirations  thirty  and  sonorous,  temperature  io6.°  I  told 
the  owner  that  the  case  was  a  hopeless  one,  and  that  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  attempt  slinging  her.  Injections  were  given  and  much 
faeces  removed,  and  I  gave  two  drams  of  Acid  Hydrocyanic,  dil. 
P.B.,  and  ordered  one  dram  every  hour  afterwards  (it  was  poured 
inside  the  cheek,  and  she  managed  to  swallow  it).  I  left  at 
4  p.m.,  and  went  by  the  first  train  on  Tuesday  morning  to  find 
that  she  had  died  a  few  hours  after  my  departure  in  dreadful 
agony.  As  I  never  heard  of  a  case  terminating  so  quickly,  my 
impression  was  that  the  exercise  given  to  the  mare,  because  she 
was  thought  to  be  suffering  from  Colic,  must  have  hastened  the 
fatal  termination. 

Thrombosis. 

Tuesday,  September  4th,  11.30  p.m.,  called  to  see  a  twelve- 
year-old  hack-mare,  the  property  of  a  car-owner.  She  had  been 
to  Port  Erin  and  Castletown,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles, 
but  had  been  purging  on  the  road,  and  refused  her  food.  She 
was  lying,  and  we  got  her  up  with  some  difficulty.  The  artery 
was  small  and  distinct,  but  no  trace  of  a  pulse  could  be  detected  ; 
heart  sounds  all  confusion — a  churning  sound  ;  ears  and  legs  cold? 
mucous  membrane  scarlet ;  mouth  very  cold,  temp.  ioi°. 

The  purging  had  ceased,  but  abundant  flatus  escaped  by  the 
anus.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mare  was  dying  from 
heart-disease,  and  told  the  proprietor  so.  I  gave  strong  stimu¬ 
lant  (Sp,  Nitr.  and  Chloric  Aether),  and  wrapped  the  legs  in  straw 
ropes  ;  for  a  time  she  appeared  a  little  easier,  but  about  2.30  a.m., 
respiration,  which  was  always  difficult,  became  very  laboured  ; 
she  struggled  violently  and  hung  back  on  the  halter;  her  head 
was  loosed,  when  she  toppled  over,  struggled  for  a  time,  and  died. 

Post-mortem  next  day :  lungs  showed  some  old  pleuritic  ad- 
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hesions,  and  emphysematous  anus.  Right  heart  dilated,  and 
walls  thin.  A  huge  thrombus,  organised  and  white,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  about  four  ounces,  was  attached  to  the  tricuspid  valve  ;  the 
chordae  tendina  passed  right  through  it.  It  extended  from  the 
ventricle,  where  it  was  broad  and  expanded,  into  the  auricle  ; 
here  it  divided  into  two  branches,  one  lying  in  the  anterior,  the 
other  in  the  posterior  cava. 

The  abdominal  viscera  were  healthy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  liver,  which  was  much  enlarged  and  sclerotic.  The  organ  was 
exceedingly  tense,  and  Glisson’s  capsule  so  much  on  the  stretch  that 
on  pressure  with  the  fingers  the  liver  felt  like  an  air  cushion.  On 
section,  the  cut  surface  was  almost  bloodless,  mottled,  and  felt 
gritty  when  scraped.  The  condition  of  this  viscus  is,  no  doubt, 
accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  the  thrombus,  which  would 
induce  congestion  of  the  liver,  its  interference  with  the  function  of 
the  tricuspid  valve  causing  regurgitation  into  the  right  auricle 
and  venae  cavae,  thus  preventing  the  proper  emptying  of  the 
hepatic  veins. 

A  curious  symptom  I  forgot  to  mention  was  great  difficulty 
— in  fact,  almost  inability — to  swallow. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HEREDITY  AND  CONTAGION 
ON  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

( Continued  from  page  1 76.) 

Our  anatomo-pathological  knowledge  of  this  disease  offers  fewer 
lacunae  than  do  our  means  of  diagnosis,  properly  so-called.  The 
necroscopic  lesions  that  are  most  frequently  met  with  on  opening 
the  bodies  of  animals  which,  during  life,  were  affected  with  the 
malady,  and  especially  when  these  lesions  are  localised  on  the 
serous  membranes,  are  neoplasms  of  the  costal  and  peritoneal 
pleurae,  with  their  consequences.  These  neoplasms  are  in  various 
forms.  Their  volume  is  from  that  of  a  millet-seed  to  that 
of  a  pea.  They  are  present  singly,  or  are  united  in  grape-like 
masses  ;  they  are  pedunculated,  or  have  the  form  of  a  polypus, 
and  sometimes  even  that  of  a  wart ;  they  are  reddish-coloured, 
like  flesh,  or  have  a  yellowish-brown  tint ;  their  consistence  is 
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variable.  Frequently  the  centre  of  the  soft  nodosities  is  deep  red, 
while  in  the  hard  neoplasms  the  central  portion  is  yellow  and 
caseous,  or  has  the  consistency  of  mortar.  According  to  Virchow, 
the  tubercle  neoplasms  appear  first  in  the  form  of  little  nodosities 
or  “  pearls/’  united  into  groups  or  clusters  like  bunches  of  grapes, 
which  project  from  the  surface  of  the  serous  membranes.  At  a 
later  period,  these  neoplasms  become  pedunculated,  and  the 
small  nodosities  are  separated  from  each  other  by  some  vascu- 
larised  bands  of  connective  tissue.  Still  later,  lime  salts  are 
deposited  in  them  in  the  form  of  points  or  reticulations,  and  the 
transformations  still  continuing,  the  nodosities  finally  become  a 
softened  mass  resembling  thick  mortar. 

The  illustrious  Berlin  professor  states  that  he  has  never 
observed  any  other  transformation  of  these  neoplasms,  than  cal¬ 
careous  infiltration  and  partial  fatty  degeneration. 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that,  in  the  course  of  this 
malady,  alterations  are  not  found  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
head,  neck,  or  chest,  or  in  the  submaxillary,  parotidean,  superior, 
middle,  or  inferior  cervical,  the  maxillary,  prescapular  ( glandule? 
cervicales,  Horn.),  superior  and  inferior  parietal  {glandules  stern  ales)  ^ 
thoracic  (. glandule e  parietales  super  lores  et  inferiores  thoracis ,  Horn.) 
glands.  The  lesions  are  also  met  with  in  the  anterior  and 
posterior  mediastinal,  as  well  as  in  the  bronchial  lymphatic 
glands. 

These  glands  are  at  least  more  or  less  enlarged,  have  a  dull 
yellowish  colour,  and  are  impregnated  with  juice,  or  they  are 
pigmented.  Frequently,  also,  there  are  haemorrhagic  centres  the 
size  of  a  pin’s  head,  with  notable  increase  in  volume  and  indura¬ 
tion  of  these  glands,  and  irregular  contours.  On  section,  the 
cut  surface  shows  numerous  infiltrated  points,  the  size  of  a  grain 
of  millet  to  that  of  a  pea,  grey,  yellow,  or  white  in  colour,  and 
having  the  consistency  of  cheese  or  mortar.  There  are  also 
larger  centres,  irregular  in  outline,  and  formed  by  masses  having 
analogous  characters  to  those  just  described. 

In  addition  to  the  nodosities  on  the  serous  membranes,  and 
the  nodular  and  caseous  transformations  met  with  in  many  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  pulmonary  lesions  are  found  in  the  majority 
of  the  animals  affected  with  tubercular  phthisis.  These  are  in 
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the  form  of  nodules  and  nodosities,  possessing  similar  characters 
to  those  already  mentioned  ;  in  the  lung  parenchyma  they  are 
observed  to  be  in  all  their  stages  of  evolution,  from  the  haemor¬ 
rhagic  points  to  the  caseous  and  calcareous  nodosity.  Besides 
these  connective-tissue  vegetations,  which  may  cause  complete 
obsolence  of  the  pulmonary  lobules  and  acquire  considerable 
dimensions,  and  are  at  the  same  time  often  permeated  with 
centres  of  regressive  transformation,  there  are  other  irregularly- 
formed  centres  of  various  dimensions,  caseous  in  appearance,  and 
situated  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  which  do  not  present  any 
other  abnormal  character. 

Sometimes  the  pleural  nodules  or  nodosities  of  the  costal  or 
mediastinal  pleura  extend  to  the  parietal  or  visceral  pleurae,  and 
bring  about  adhesions  between  the  lungs  and  costal  walls,  or  the 
mediastinal  septum  or  pericardium.  It  may  even  happen  that 
the  pleural  nodosities  penetrate  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  and 
the  invasion  may  be  so  complete  that  it  is  impossible  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  pulmonary  from  the  pleural  nodosities. 

The  conglomerated  nodosities  which  form  the  caseous  or 
mortar-like  masses  may,  if  they  are  situated  beneath  the  pleura, 
penetrate  the  latter,  throwing  their  contents  into  the  pleural 
cavities,  and  give  rise  to  a  rapidly  fatal  Pleurisy,  or  to  Pneumo¬ 
thorax.  If  the  masses  of  nodosities  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  bronchus,  they  may  open  into  its  cavity,  and  their  contents  be 
expelled  in  discharges  from  the  mouth  or  nostrils.  When  these 
softened  centres  open  into  the  pleural  sac  or  the  bronchi,  there 
results  the  formation  of  abnormal  cavities  in  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma  ;  these  are  the  so-called  vomicce  or  caverns. 

The  following  is  a  very  exact  description  of  the  necroscopic 
lesions  met  with  in  tuberculous  animals ;  it  is  taken  from  the 
Dictionnaire  de  Medecine  Veterinaire  of  Hurtrel  d’Arboval  (Paris* 
1839.  Vol.  v.,  p.  35)  : — 

“  The  ribs  having  been  removed  from  the  carcase  of  a  cow 
sent  to  the  knacker,  the  pleura  was  found  to  be  entirely  covered 
with  tubercles  variously  disposed  and  variable  in  volume,  the 
largest  not  exceeding  in  size  that  of  a  nut ;  they  were  arranged 
in  lines  in  some  parts,  in  chaplets  in  others,  and  especially  where 
the  lungs  had  contracted  adhesions ;  the  whole  of  the  right  lung 
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was  studded  with  tubercles  more  or  less  large,  some  being 
imbedded  in  the  tissue  of  the  organ,  while  others,  more  super¬ 
ficial,  were  only  attached  to  it  by  a  pedicle.  The  extremity  of 
this  lung  was  converted  into  a  concrete  matter,  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  tubercles.  The  left  lung  offered  a  similar  concre¬ 
tion,  with  regard  to  its  nature,  but  less  in  extent ;  the  medias- 
tinae  were  transformed  into  a  mass  of  tubercles  arranged  like  the 
cotyledons  of  a  cow  which  has  just  calved  ;  the  bronchial  glands 
were  greatly  engorged  ;  the  abdomen  offered  the  same  kind  of 
lesions  as  those  found  in  the  chest.  The  peritoneum  was,  like 
the  pleurae,  studded  with  tubercles  in  every  respect  the  same  as 
those  described  above  ;  the  mesenteric  glands  were  very  con¬ 
sistent,  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  they  had  acquired  an  enormous 
volume.” 

These  nodules  are  not  only  met  with  on  the  serous  membranes, 
lungs,  and  lymphatic  glands  ;  they  are  also  found  in  other  organs, 
and  particularly  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  being  situated  in  the  mem¬ 
brane  itself,  or  in  the  submucous  connective  tissue,  where  they 
readily  become  softened,  and  then  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
small  ulcers  disposed  in  a  funnel-shaped  manner  ;  these,  in 
becoming  confluent,  cause  the  loss  of  much  substance,  abscesses 
in  the  submucous  connective  tissue,  and  necroses  of  the  already 
ossified  cartilages.  These  nodosities  comport  themselves,  in  this 
respect,  absolutely  like  the  pulmonary  tubercles  which  throw  their 
contents  into  the  pleural  or  bronchial  cavities,  and  like  the 
glanders  nodosities  of  the  mucous  membranes  or  skin  which 
ulcerate.  N 

We  may  be  permitted  to  give  some  examples  of  these  ulcer¬ 
ations,  as  observed  in  tuberculous  cattle.  Schruber,  a  veterinary 
surgeon  in  the  district  of  Eglisau,  reports  the  following  case  : 
“  An  extremely  emaciated  cow  succumbed  while  in  advanced 
pregnancy,  and  after  having,  in  the  preceding  year,  suffered  from 
a  violent  affection  of  the  chest,  with  considerable  tumefaction  of 
the  thyroid  glands  and  all  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
larynx,  though  its  health  improved  afterwards.  On  opening 
the  carcase  of  this  animal,  there  were  found  in  the  lungs  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  indurations,  some  small,  others  voluminous. 
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These  organs  were,  besides,  the  seat  of  purulent  centres  contain¬ 
ing  liquid  pus  and  a  concrete  gritty  mass.  On  the  inner  surface 
of  the  trachea  there  were  three  very  extensive  ulcers  in  active 
suppuration,  one  of  which  had  extensively  invaded  the  larynx. 
All  the  other  organs  were  healthy.* 

Veterinary  Surgeon  Casper  Krauer  cites  the  case  of  a  phthisical 
cow  which,  while  eating,  pawed  the  ground  with  one  or  other  fore 
foot,  swallowed  with  difficulty,  salivated  abundantly,  but  rarely 
coughed.  At  the  autopsy  he  found  tubercles  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  trachea.f 

Walley  shows  in  Plate  X.  of  his  work,i  a  drawing  of  tubercles 
and  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  larynx  ;  the  second  figure  in 
the  plate  represents  the  tuberculous  transformation  of  the  tracheal 
mucous  membrane. 

Connective-tissue  hypertrophy,  as  well  as  nodules  and 
nodosities  analogous  to  those  already  described,  are  also  met 
with  in  the  tongue  and  lips.  But,  according  to  Bollinger,  these 
alterations  in  Tuberculosis  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
indurations  of  the  tongue  known  in  Germany  as  “  Holzzunge  ” 
(  Wooden  tongue ),  which  are  the  consequence  of  the  development 
of  the  Actinomycetes  bovis  (Harz) ;  these  parasitic  nodosities  are 
sometimes  found  in  process  of  cretification. 

On  the  envelopes  of  the  encephalon,  as  well  as  of  the  spinal 
cord  (especially  on  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid),  and,  in  certain 
cases,  even  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata, 
there  are  sometimes  found  yellow  nodules  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
millet  to  that  of  a  hemp-seed.  These  may  collect  into  a  mass  at 
a  certain  point,  and  constitute  a  tumour  or  vegetation  sufficiently 
voluminous  to  compress  one  part  or  another  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord,  occasioning  those  nervous  disturbances  already  alluded  to. 
The  nodosities  situated  in  the  brain  not  unfrequently  soften,  and 
give  rise  to  more  or  less  extensive  puriform  centres. 

At  Wilier  (Upper  Alsace),  where  Tuberculosis  is  very  preva¬ 
lent,  Zundel  has  found,  in  making  an  autopsy  of  two  cattle  which 
had  succumbed  to  the  contagious  disease  of  the  head,  numerous 
grey  granulations,  the  size  of  a  grain  of  millet,  on  the  membranes 

*  “Archives  Suisses  de  Medecine  Veterinaire.”  Zurich,  1847,  p.  383. 

4  Ibidem.  1857,  p.  242. 

%  “The  Four  Bovine  Scourges.”  Edinburgh,  1879. 
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of  the  brain.  One  of  these  animals  had  also  tubercles  in  the 
bronchial  glands.  In  another  animal  tubercles  were  found  in  the 
skin  of  the  forehead,  one  of  which  was  as  large  as  a  pea  and  had 
yellow  contents,  while  similar  neoplasms  were  met  with  in  the 
bronchial  glands,  and  in  the  left  lung  were  tuberculous  granula¬ 
tions,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  nut.  From 
these  appearances,  Zundel  was  of  opinion  that  the  contagious 
disease  of  the  head  of  cattle  might  very  well  be  accepted,  in 
veterinary  medicine,  as  representing  the  tuberculous  meningitis 
of  children,  first  described  by  Russ  and  Gerhard.* 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  existence  of  tubercular  nodosi¬ 
ties  in  the  abdomen  of  animals  affected  with  this  disease  ;  these 
may  be  situated  on  the  mesentery,  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  or 
on  the  omentum.  The  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  district  Von 
Ow,  mentions  a  special  kind  of  colic  observed  in  the  cow,  and 
due  to  the  tubercular  transformation  of  these  parts  ;  he  is  even 
able  to  diagnose,  during  life,  the  special  nature  of  these  colics, 
in  having  recourse  to  exploration  of  the  rectum. "f* 

It  is  not  rare  to  find,  at  the  same  time  as  the  alteration  of  the 
mesenteric  glands  is  met  with,  that  special  morbid  condition  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membranes  described  by  Professor  Niklas, 
of  the  Munich  Veterinary  School,  under  the  name  of  Intestinal 
Tuberculosis,  in  the  following  terms  : — “This  morbid  condition 
has  not  yet,  I  think,  been  described.  Koll  formally  declares  that 
he  has  never  met  with  intestinal  Tuberculosis,  not  even  when  the 
lesions  of  this  affection  were  found  in  other  organs.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  this  alteration  in  more  than  twenty 
cows,  not  only  in  animals  whose  other  organs  were  affected  with 
tubercles,  but  also  in  those  which  nowhere  else  gave  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  disease.  In  these  cases  the  tubercles 
were  of  variable  dimensions,  from  the  volume  of  a  pin’s  head  to 
that  of  a  hemp-seed  ;  they  were  seated  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  serous  membrane,  and  sometimes  in  very  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  disseminated  throughout  the  whole  of  the  intestine,  or 
accumulated  in  certain  points.f 

*  “  Recueil  de  Medecine  Veterinaire.”  1872. 

f  “  Thierarztliche  Mittheilungen  Von  Lydtin.”  1881,  p.  79. 

%  “Wochenschrift  fur  Thierheilkunde  und  Viehzucht.”  Third  year, "No.  52, 
P-  434- 
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It  is  in  this  group  of  maladies  that  must  also  be  included 
that  intestinal  disease  of  the  pig,  which  so  often  causes  fatal 
constipation  or  diarrhoea,  and  to  which  the  designation  of 
Scrofulosis  is  given  when  its  course  is  chronic. 

The  district  veterinary  surgeons  in  different  localities  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  have  often  remarked,  in  their  reports,  on 
the  frequency  of  Tuberculosis  among  the  animals  fed  on  the 
residues  of  the  distilleries  and  kitchen  refuse.  The  infection  in 
these  cases,  they  state,  had  its  point  of  departure  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  as  nodules  were  rarely  absent  from  it.* 

The  nodules  of  Tuberculosis  are  also  met  with  on  the  surface 
of  the  liver  and  spleen,  but  most  frequently  in  the  parenchyma 
of  these  organs  ;  and  the  kidneys  are  not  exempt  from  these 
lesions. 

According  to  a  recent  communication  of  veterinary  surgeons 
Fischer  of  Wolfach,  and  Merkle  of  Zell,  a  form  of  incurable  and 
fatal  chronic  hsematuria  met  with  among  the  cattle  in  the  Black 
Forest,  is  due  to  a  tuberculous  and  ulcerative  transformation  of 
the  coats  of  the  bladder. 

The  genital  apparatus  may  likewise  show  nodules  of  Tubercu¬ 
losis,  as  they  have  been  found  in  the  vaginal  sheath  and  in  the 
testicle,f  in  the  spermatic  cord  and  efferent  ducts,  as  well  as  in 
the  prostate.J 

In  female  animals  these  lesions  are  rarely  met  with  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina ;  but  they  are  frequent  in  the 
uterus,  Fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaries. 

In  the  collection  of  pathological  specimens  at  the  Veterinary 
School  at  Karlsruhe  (which  is  no  longer  in  existence),  there  was 
a  uterus  weighing  more  than  fifty  kilogrammes  (31  cwts.),  the 
walls  of  which  had  attained  a  thickness  of  three  centimetres 
(about  1 1  inch),  as  a  result  of  the  production,  in  multiple  layers 
of  yellow  nodosities  and  connective-tissue  vegetations  between 
these.  The  numerous  ulcerations  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  this  uterus  gave  it  a  kind  of  resemblance  to  an 
empty  honeycomb. 

*  “Mittheilungen  liber  das  Badische  Veterinarwesen,  1874-1 880.” Karlsruhe* 
1882,  p.  78. 

t  Ibidem. 

X  Walley.  Op.  cit.,  p.  176. 
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The  formation  of  tuberculous  nodosities  in  the  udder,  which 
had  been  mentioned  so  long  ago  as  1849,  has  a  real  importance. 
From  the  report  issued  by  the  direction  of  medical  affairs  of  the 
Canton  of  Zurich  for  the  year  1849,*  it  would  appear  that 
Nageli  observed  a  case  of  localisation  of  this  disease  in  the 
mammary  gland,  and  which  he  reports  in  the  following  terms  : — 
4i  A  cow  showed,  between  the  teats  of  the  udder,  nodosities  which 
were  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  ordinary  milk  indurations,  but  at 
a  later  period  they  became  very  painful,  softened,  and  gave  rise 
to  ulcerations.  The  loss  of  substance  thus  produced  caused  an 
abundant  discharge  of  sanious  and  corrosive  fluid.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement,  the  secretion  of  milk  was  evidently  scarcely  altered, 
except  that  it  was  diminished  in  quantity.  The  cow  became 
emaciated  and  fell  into  a  cachectic  condition.” 

Degive,  professor  at  the  Brussels  Veterinary  School,  and  Van 
Hertsen,  inspector  at  the  abbatoir  of  that  city,  have  presented 
to  the  Brussels  Academy  of  Medicine  a  memoir  on  the  localisa¬ 
tion  of  this  affection  in  the  mammary  glands  and  in  the 
muscles. 

The  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  Von  Ow  district,  in  Baden, 
relates  the  case  of  a  cow  which  had  the  localisations  of  Tuber¬ 
culosis  in  the  mammae. f  “A  brown  cow,  of  a  delicate  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  a  good  milker,  was  attacked  by  a  violent  inflammation 
of  the  left  half  of  the  udder,  which  resisted  every  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment.  The  udder  increased  in  size,  especially  the  left  side,  and 
the  secretion  of  milk  was  completely  suspended.  When  the 
symptoms  had  continued  for  several  weeks,  the  cow  commenced 
to  cough  and  to  breathe  with  difficulty — phenomena  which  were 
soon  complicated  with  manifestations  of  fever.  The  diagnosis 
was  pulmonary  inflammation.  The  animal,  being  still  in  good 
condition,  was  killed,  and  on  examination  of  its  body  there  were 
found  tuberculous  nodosities  on  the  pleura,  as  well  as  in  the 
udder,  where  they  were  in  great  number.” 

Veterinary  surgeon  Fischer,  of  Wolfach,  has  reported  an 
analogous  case,  in  a  discourse  at  a  meeting  of  Badenois  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  held  at  Friburg  in  1882. 

*  “  Schweizerisches  Archiv  fur  Thierheilkunde.”  New  series.  Vol.  XL, 
p.  243. 

t  “  Thierarztlichen  Mittheilungen.  1879,  p.  103. 
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Fiinfstuck,  Dinter,  Ackermann,  Hartenstein,  Konig,  and 
Priiger  have  also  given  similar  instances,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  reports  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  Saxony  for  the  years  1870, 
1872,  1874,  1875,  1876,  and  1879. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  mammae  has  also  been  mentioned  in  the 
works  of  Gluge,  Bruckmiiller,  and  Furstenberg.  It  is  also 
alluded  to  at  length  in  the  Tkierarzt  by  Anaker  (1878,  p.  104), 
the  Oesterreich-Monatschrift  fiir  Tkierarzt  (1879),  the  Mittheil- 
ungen  aus  der  Thierarztlichen  Praxis  (Prussia,  new  series,  1879- 
80,  p.  14).  The  presence  of  these  nodosities  in  the  muscles  is  a 
fact  of  not  less  importance  than  that  of  their  existence  in  the 
mammas. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  cardiac  muscle  has  been  mentioned  by  Ruff, 
veterinary  surgeon  in  the  district  of  Bretten,  and  by  Von  Ow  at 
Stockarch,*  by  James, f  and  by  Surber.J  The  latter  found  a 
tuberculous  tumour  weighing  twenty-seven  pounds  on  the  heart 
of  a  fat  ox. 

In  the  anatomo-pathological  collection  of  the  Berlin  Veteri¬ 
nary  School,  there  is  preserved  a  piece  of  flesh  full  of  miliary 
nodules,  and  Dr.  Schiitz  of  that  school  has  noted  that  these 
small  nodules  are  situated  in  the  intermuscular  substance.  In 
animals  which  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  Tuberculosis,  we  often 
And  tubercular  productions  in  the  intermuscular  lymphatic 
glands,  but  which  often  pass  unnoticed. 

The  neoplasies  of  Tuberculosis  are  also  often  encountered  in 
bones  and  the  articulations.  According  to  Walley,§  the  lesions 
of  this  disease  are  relatively  more  frequent  in  the  cancellated 
than  the  compact  tissue  of  bones.  They  are  more  especially 
met  with  in  the  spongy  portion  of  the  temporal  and  occipital 
bones,  as  well  as  in  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 
The  dipice  of  the  bones  are,  in  these  cases,  the  seat  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation  and  exudation  which  produces  an  hypertrophy,  with 
softening,  of  this  tissue ;  the  nodosities  are  deposited  in  the 
substance  of  the  new  formation,  and  are  easily  recognised. 

%  “  Thierarztliche  Mittheilungen  von  Lydtin,”  1875,  P-  51* 

t  Veterinarian ,  1873. 

X  “  Schweizerisches  Archiv  fiir  Thierheilkunde.”  Neu  Folge.  Band  XL, 
p.  42. 

§  Op.  cit .,  p.  179. 
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With  regard  to  Tuberculosis  of  the  long  bones,  it  proceeds 
either  from  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  epiphyses  or  the  endosteum, 
and  perhaps  in  certain  cases  from  the  periosteum  alone. 

In  making  the  autopsy  of  a  bull  which,  during  life,  had  exhib¬ 
ited  symptoms  of  a  cerebral  lesion,  and  especially  of  deranged 
motility,  sensibility,  and  intelligence,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  was  a  discharge  from  the  right  ear,  Krebs  found,  in  addition 
to  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  a  large  tuberculous  centre  which  had 
invaded  the  temporal,  sphenoidal,  and  occipital  bones.*  These 
were  partially  softened,  and  the  altered  parts  contained  tuber¬ 
culous  neoplasms.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  left  temporal 
bone,  the  pathological  productions  had  perforated  the  dura  mater, 
the  inner  surface  of  which  they  covered  with  a  layer  of  fungous 
growths.  The  left  half  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum,  had  deep  depressions  in  which  these  neoplasic  masses 
were  imbedded.  In  the  region  of  the  sphenoid  and  occipital 
bones,  these  tuberculous  vegetations  formed,  on  the  surface  of 
the  dura  mater,  a  layer  about  two  centimetres  in  thickness  ;  the 
petrous  temporal  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  was  filled  with  pathological  productions  similar  to 
those  existing  elsewhere.  A  fistulous  canal  commenced  at  the 
•external  auditory  meatus  and  passed  into  the  cranial  cavity, 
passing  through  the  petrous  temporal.  The  pia  mater  was  the 
seat  of  numerous  tubercles. 

Utz,  an  arrondissement  veterinary  surgeon,  reports  a  remark¬ 
able  case  of  articular  Tuberculosis  as  follows: — A  cow,  five 
years  old,  exhibited  during  life  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  pul¬ 
monary  Tuberculosis,  i.e.t  deranged  nutrition,  progressive  emacia¬ 
tion,  dyspnoea,  varied  abnormal  respiratory  bruits ,  cough, 
movement  of  the  hind  limbs  very  difficult,  and  walking  stiff  and 
slow,  with  marked  lameness.  One  of  the  knees  was  moderately 
swollen,  and  painful  on  pressure,  but  was  not  increased  in  tem¬ 
perature. ”t 

This  cow  was  killed,  and  at  the  autopsy  Utz  found,  in  addition 
to  the  lesions  of  Tuberculosis  on  the  two  pleurae,  numerous 
cretified  and  caseified  nodosities  in  the  lungs  and  liver.  On 

*  “Archiv  fiir  Thierheilkunde.”  Vol.  VII.,  p.  148. 
f  “  Thierarztlichen  Mittheilungen,”  1881,  p.  34. 
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opening  the  diseased  knee,  he  discovered,  covering  the  entire 
surface  of  the  synovial  membrane,  numerous  tubercular  neoplasms 
disseminated  in  places,  or  collected  in  more  or  less  considerable 
groups  elsewhere.  These  neoplasms  were  indurated,  and  a  large 
number  were  cretified  ;  the  synovial  membrane  showed;  besides, 
fleshy  vegetations  resembling  the  filamentous  masses  on  the 
pleurae,  many  of  which  contained  tubercular  nodosities  of  a 
yellowish-red  tint. 

Weigert  has  met  with  the  characteristic  nodosities  of  this 
malady  in  the  walls  of  veins,  and  Ponfick  has  found  an  infiltra¬ 
tion,  with  tuberculous  ulcerations,  in  the  thoracic  canal. 

In  general,  the  alterations  of  this  affection  are  only  observed 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  head,  neck,  and  chest,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  found  on  the  pleurae  and  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lungs  ;  in  rare  cases  they  are  only  noted  on  the  pleurae  or 
in  the  lungs. 

With  regard  to  the  frequency  of  these  alterations  in  different 
parts,  we  might  place,  in  the  second  line,  the  abdominal  and 
pelvic  organs,  and  particularly  the  genito-urinary  organs.  In 
the  third  line  come  the  central  organs  of  innervation,  with  their 
envelopes  ;  and  after  them  we  may  place  the  bones,  articulations, 
muscles,  and  intermuscular  connective  tissue  (Schiitz),  and, 
lastly,  the  vessels. 

According  to  the  Investigations  of  Goring  (Bavaria),  in  one 
hundred  tuberculous  cattle,  there  were  found  lesions  in — 
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Of  1,596  cases  which  were  carefully  investigated  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  the  following  results  were  obtained  : — 

21  per  cent,  with  pulmonary  lesions  only; 

28  „  „  peritoneal  and  pleural  lesions  only  ; 

39  „  „  pulmonary  and  pleural  lesions  only  ; 

9  ,,  „  generalised  Tuberculosis ; 

3  „  genital  lesions  only. 

(To  be  continued) 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  VETERINARY  CONGRESS  OF  1883, 

The  fourth  International  Veterinary  Congress  commenced  its  labours  at 
the  Palais  des  Academies,  Brussels,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  and 
concluded  in  the  forenoon  of  Sunday,  16th  September;  every  day  had 
been  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  important  subjects  previously 
brought  before  the  members,  in  the  form  of  reports  prepared  by  com¬ 
missions  appointed  by  the  organising  committee. 

The  Congress  was  attended  by  delegates  sent  by  almost  every  Euro¬ 
pean  Government,  and  by  those  nominated  by  several  Veterinary 
Societies  in  different  countries.  The  United  Kingdom  was  represented 
by  three  of  its  veterinary  surgeons,  Mr.  Cope  (in  the  inevitable  absence 
of  Professor  Brown),  sent  by  the  English  Government;  Dr.  Fleming, 
delegate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons ;  and  a  young 
member  of  the  profession,  Mr.  Young,  who  attended  as  a  visitor.  The 
United  States  were  represented  by  Professors  Law,  Liautard,  and 
Robertson.  The  Congress  was  very  largely  attended,  the  fine  room  in 
which  its  meetings  were  held  being,  particularly  in  the  earlier  days, 
crowded  to  excess.  The  Belgian  Minister  of  the  Interior  (the  Congress 
being  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians)  was  to 
have  opened  the  proceedings,  but  as  he  could  not  attend,  his  Director- 
General,  M.  Somerhausen,  officiated  in  his  stead,  and  welcomed  the  dele¬ 
gates,  while  pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  questions  to  be  brought 
forward.  Professor  Thiernesse,  late  Director  of  the  Brussels  Veterinary 
School,  was  elected  President,  and  Bouley,  Jacops,  Muller,  Roll,  and 
Wirtz,  were  chosen  Vice-presidents,  with  Dr.  Wehenkel  as  General  Secre¬ 
tary.  In  the  absence,  through  illness,  of  Professor  Thiernesse,  Professor 
Bouley  assumed  the  duties  of  President.  The  sittings  were  commenced 
at  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  generally  continued  until  four 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  discussions  were  at  times  very  animated  and 
the  amendments  numerous.  Decisions  were  arrived  at  in  nearly  all  the 
important  questions.  ' 

In  our  next  issue  we  shall  give  a  resume  of  the  discussions  and  their 
results,  and  we  trust  that  these  will  be  carefully  considered  by  the  various 
Governments. 

At  the  close  of  the  Congress,  it  was  decided  that  another  should  be 
held  within  five  years,  and  London,  Carlsruhe,  and  Paris,  were  proposed 
as  the  meeting  place,  the  majority  finally  voting  for  Paris.  The  business 
terminated  with  a  banquet  given  by  the  Belgian  veterinary  surgeons  to 
the  Members  of  Congress,  who,  we  are  certain,  will  ever  entertain  a  lively 
recollection  of  the  courtesy,  hospitality,  and  attention  of  their  hosts,  and 
particularly  of  the  great  ability  and  amiability  of  the  General  Secretary, 
Dr.  Wehenkel,  to  whom  much  of  the  great  success  attending  this  im¬ 
posing  gathering  of  the  principal  savants  of  the  veterinary  profession 
throughout  the  world,  is  due. 
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THE  DISEASES  OF  MONKEYS.* 

BY  J.  B.  SUTTON,  SENIOR  DEMONSTRATOR  OF  ANATOMY,  ETC.,  MIDDLESEX 

HOSPITAL. 

There  is  a  notion  prevalent,  not  only  in  the  medical  profession,  but  in  the 
world  at  large,  that  monkeys  kept  in  confinement  in  this  country  die  chiefly 
from  tubercle.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  statistics  or  exact  researches  having 
been  published  on  this  subject  before,  but  during  the  past  eighteen  months 
certain  facts  have  come  to  my  notice  which  seem  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
placed  on  record.  In  October,  1881,  the  Zoological  Society  very  kindly  per¬ 
mitted  certain  members  of  the  Pathological  Society  to  attend  the  postmortem 
inspection  of  animals  dying  in  their  gardens  in  Regent’s  Park  ;  consequently, 
since  that  time  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  making  careful  examination 
of  the  bodies  of  a  very  great  variety  of  animals.  Many  and  various  have 
been  the  points  of  interest  which  have  turned  up  in  the  course  of  the  investi¬ 
gation,  but  none  more  interesting  than  those  which  relate  to  the  diseases  of 
the  quadrumana.  Previous  to  my  attendance  at  the  gardens  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  to  use  the  word  tubercle,  or  Tuberculosis,  in  a  generic  sense, 
including  under  this  term  all  such  affections  as  Pneumonia  (lobar  and  lobu¬ 
lar),  empyema,  abscess,  caseous  glands,  and  the  like  ;  hence,  possibly,  the 
origin  of  the  error  regardingthe  frequency  of  Tuberculosis.  From  Dec.  1st, 
1881,  to  March  30th,  1883,  an  interval  of  sixteen  months,  no  quadrumana  of 
various  species  died.  Of  this  number  I  was  able  personally  to  examine  the 
viscera  of  ninety-three.  The  causes  of  death  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  Tubercle. — This  was  the  cause  of  death  in  three  instances  only.  Two 
occurred  in  Rhesus  monkeys  from  India,  the  third  in  a  vervet  monkey,  also 
an  Old  World  species.  The  disease  was  unmistakable  :  tubercular  Phthisis 
associated  with  cavities  in  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  ir  every  point  resembling 
the  condition  met  with  in  the  human  subject. 

2.  Bronchitis. — This  proved  fatal  in  twenty-two  cases,  in  some  being  asso¬ 
ciated  with  emphysema,  generally  vesicular,  but  occasionally  of  the  inter¬ 
lobular  variety.  Even  a  slight  attack  of  Bronchitis  appears  to  be  rapidly 
fatal. 

3.  Pneumonia  in  its  lobar  form  is  not  so  common  ;  three  deaths  alone 
could  be  satisfactorily  traced  to  this  cause.  The  lobular  form  is  frequent, 
seven  deaths  having  been  occasioned  by  it ;  three  of  the  cases  occurred  in 
lemurs,  in  one  instance  being  associated  with  haemorrhagic  cystitis,  for  which 
there  was  no  obvious  cause.  Possibly  the  frequency  of  lobular  Pneumonia 
results  from  the  prevalence  of  Bronchitis. 

4.  Empyema. — This  caused  death  in  two  cases.  An  abscess  in  the  lung 
burst  into  a  bronchus,  filled  up  the  trachea,  and  thus  suffocated  a  baboon. 
A  pretty  specimen  of  squirrel  monkey  died  from  oedema  of  the  lung. 

5.  Septic  Pneumonia. — A  not  uncommon  mode  of  death  in  young  animals 
is  alveolar  abscess,  leading  to  ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the  gum  ;  the 
purulent  discharges  are  inspired  (possibly  during  sleep)  and  septic  Pneumonia 
established,  sometimes  leading  on  to  gangrene  of  the  lung.  This  proved 
fatal  in  a  young  chimpanzee. 

6.  A  very  unexpected  cause  of  death  manifested  itself  in  bone  disease,  in 
the  form  of  typical  Rickets ,  and  a  remarkable  softening  of  bone  having  all  the 
characters  of  mollities  ossium,  except  that  it  occurs  in  young  animals.t  All 
the  bones  suffer,  and  the  ribs  become  so  soft  that  they  yield  to  atmospheric 
pressure,  giving  rise  to  pulmonary  collapse  and  death.  Several  instances  of 

*  From  The  Lancet. 

t  It  is  very  probable  that  mollities  ossium  is  not  confined  to  adults,  but  that  a  form 
f  this  singular  disease  attacks  young  subjects  of  the  human  species. 
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this  disease  have  been  shown  at  the  Pathological  Society  during  the  past 
session,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  here.  Three  baboons 
and  several  monkeys  of  different  species  succumbed  to  this  curious  affection. 

7*  Scrofula  was  well  marked  in  three  cases  :  the  first,  a  baboon  with  case- 
ating  glands  in  the  neck ;  the  second,  a  small  Capuchin  monkey,  with 
suppurating  glands  in  the  axilla,  posterior  triangle,  and  groin ;  and  lastly,, 
a  Rhesus  monkey  with  a  caseating  mass  in  the  dorsal  region,  associated 
with  spinal  caries  and  paraplegia,  death  being  eventually  caused  by 
Meningitis,  which  extended  upwards  to  the  cranium.  A  large  abscess  had 
also  formed  behind  the  sternum,  conpressing  the  right  lung  and  forming  a 
bulging  on  the  interior  of  the  pericardium.  This  projection  pressed  on  the 
auricle  between  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  superior  and  inferior  venae  cavae, 
and  had  given  rise  to  a  large  and  well  marked  milk-white  patch  as  a  result 
of  pressure. 

8.  Intussusception  of  the  jejunum  killed  a  very  fine  specimen  of  lemur. 
One  of  these  creatures  also  died  from  what  appeared  to  be  Leucocythaemia. 
The  spleen  was  enlarged  fifty  times  above  its  normal  bulk,  and  the  liver  was 
uniformly  studded  throughout  with  little  white  bodies  composed  of  lymphoid 
tissue.  The  proportion  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  was  as  one  to  eighty  red 
corpuscles.  This  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  these  creatures  come  from 
Madagascar,  an  island  famous  for  ague.  Many  lemurs  also  suffer  from 
Cataract.  The  reason  is  not  very  obvious.  A  caseating  bronchial  gland 
perforating  the  pericardium,  thus  setting  up  purulent  Pericarditis,  proved 
fatal  in  another  lemur. 

It  has  been  stated  that  one  of  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  the 
assumption  of  the  erect  posture  by  man  is  the  occurrence  of  herniae  in  both 
sexes,  anteflexion  and  retroflexion  of  the  uterus  in  females.  I  have  a  uterus 
taken  from  a  baboon  with  acute  retroflexion  of  the  fundus  associated  with 
atrophy  of  its  anterior  wall.  No  history  could  be  obtained  as  to  whether 
she  had  borne  young  ones.  Hydatids  of  the  peritoneum  were  found  in 
two  instances,  but  were  not  the  direct  cause  of  death. 

9.  Typhoid  Fever  proved  fatal  in  three  lemurs  and  one  monkey.  Two 
lemurs  lived  together  in  the  same  cage.  The  first  one  which  died 
from  this  affection  suffered  from  profuse  diarrhoea,  the  ulcers  being  con¬ 
fined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ilio-caecal  valve ;  death 
resulted  from  perforation  of  the  ileum.  The  second  died  seven  days 
after  its  companion  from  severe  haemorrhage  ;  ulceration  of  agminate  and 
solitary  glands  had  taken  place  from  the  commencement  of  the  ileum  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  anus.'  I  think  it  very  probable  that  the  second 
lemur  contracted  the  disease  by  direct  inoculation  from  its  mate,  for  the 
following  reasons  : — {a)  The  first  animal  which  died  was  the  one  first 
affected,  or  at  least  was  the  one  first  noticed  to  be  ill.  (d)  The  faecal  dis¬ 
charges  were  so  profuse  that  the  keeper  had  difficulty  in  keeping  the  cage 
clean,  (c)  The  companion  lemur  jumping  about  the  cage  not  merely  con¬ 
taminated  her  own  body,  but  occasionally  dropped  her  food  in  the  faeces, 
thus  taking  the  morbid  material  into  the  alimentary  canal  in  direct  contact 
with  the  Peyerian  glands,  (d)  The  creature  was  not  found  to  be  ailing  until 
some  days  after  the  first  one  was  affected,  (e)  The  unusual  length  of  intes¬ 
tine  found  ulcerated  also  lends  support  to  the  notion  of  direct  contagion. 

The  two  remaining  cases  were  very  mild  compared  with  the  above. 
Arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  the  list  reads  thus  : — Tubercle,  3  deaths  ;  Bron¬ 
chitis,  22  ;  lobar  Pneumonia,  3  ;  lobular  Pneumonia,  7  ;  septic  Pneumonia,  1  ; 
empyema,  2  ;  abscess  of  lung,  1  ;  oedema  of  lung,  1  ;  atelectasis,  10  ;  Scrofula, 
3  ;  intussusception,  1  ;  Leucocythaemia,  1  ;  Typhoid  Fever,  4  :  the  total 
being  59. 

This  list  accounts  for  fifty-nine  out  of  ninety-three  deaths,  leaving  thirty- 
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four  unexplained.  In  these  no  lesion  was  met  with  sufficient  to  explain 
the  deaths  of  the  creatures.  The  species  which  give  most  trouble  in  this 
respect  are  the  little  marmosets  and  squirrel  monkeys.  Although  I  have 
inspected/^  mortem  twenty-five  of  these  creatures,  in  not  more  than  two 
was  it  possible  to  assign  a  satisfactory  cause  of  death.  Some  of  them  were 
said  by  the  keeper  to  have  died  in  a  “  fit,”  but  careful  examination  of  the 
nervous  system  failed  to  detect  any  abnormal  condition. 

Lastly,  three  points  forcibly  arrest  the  attention  in  glancing  over  the  list : — 
1.  The  infrequency  of  tubercle.  2.  The  remarkable  absence  of  tumours., 
3.  The  absence  of  kidney  disease  of  any  description. 


ON  THE  RAPID  AND  DIRECT  ATTENUATION  OF  VIRULENT 
CULTIVATIONS  BY  THE  ACTION  OF  HEAT. 

BY  A.  CHAUVEAU. 

The  present  observations  are  perhaps  of  great  practical  importance  ;  this  I 
will  explain  hereafter.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  only  consider  them  from  the 
point-  of  view  of  the  general  physiology  of  viruses — a  study  to  which  I  have 
devoted  a  large  number  of  experiments  with  the  Bacillus  Anthracis ,  in 
performing  which  I  have  been  aided  by  the  intelligence  and  zeal  of  Dr.. 
Wosnessensky. 

The  initial  researches  of  M.  Toussaint,  confirmed  and  explained  by 
Pasteur,  have  demonstrated  that  the  heating  of  Anthrax  blood  is  capable 
of  considerably  attenuating  the  virulence  of  the  Bacilli  it  contains  ;  and 
I  have  demonstrated  that  this  attenuation  may  be  graduated,  it  might  be 
said  at  will,  by  varying  the  conditions  in  heating.  I  am  now  about  to  prove 
that  this  heating,  considered  as  a  method  of  quasi  instantaneous  attenuation 
of  viruses,  may  be  applied  to  artificial  cultivation  fluids  with  much  more 
success  than  to  the  natural  humours  of  the  animal  economy — humours  which 
are  difficult  and  delicate  to  handle,  while  procedure  with  regard  to  the  culti¬ 
vations  is  as  simple  as  it  is  certain  in  its  results. 

The  following  is  my  mode  of  procedure.  I  sow  sterilised  broth  with  fresh 
Anthrax-blood.  The  niatras  are  then  placed  in  a  thermostat,  and  main¬ 
tained  at  a  temperature  of  42 0  or  430  (Cent.),  as  in  Pasteups  method.  But 
instead  of  keeping  the  matras  for  twelve  or  thirteen  days  in  the  thermostat, 
they  are  removed  in  about  twenty  hours,  to  submit  them  to  a  temperature  of 
470  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  or  even  longer.  The  operation  is  then 
terminated  ;  it  has  not  destroyed  the  vitality  of  the  cultivated  virulent  agents,, 
but  they  have  lost  more  or  less  of  their  noxiousness,  according  as  the  heating 
has  been  more  or  less  prolonged. 

The  first  period  of  the  operation — the  heating  in  the  thermostat  at  a 
temperature  of  430  for  twenty  hours — corresponds  to  the  proliferation  phase 
of  the  virus.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  culti¬ 
vations.  I  employ  chicken  broth,  thin  and  very  clear,  into  which  I  allow  a 
drop  of  blood,  very  rich  in  Anthrax  rods,  to  fall.  I  prefer  this  sowing  to  that 
with  spores  of  previous  cultivations,  in  order  to  avert  the  danger  (no  doubt 
chemical)  which  results  from  the  non-transformation  of  some  of  these  very 
resisting  agents.  The  important  object  in  these  cultivations,  in  fact,  is  to 
obtain  the  virulent  agents  in  a  form  which  leaves  them  very  accessible  to  the 
influence  of  heat.  This  indication  is  perfectly  realised  in  the  above- 
mentioned  conditions.  The  broth  soon  becomes  turbid  by  the  formation  of 
a  mycelium,  which  breaks  up  into  small  filaments  or  short  rods,  analogous 
to  the  Bacilli  of  fresh  blood,  upon  which  heating  has  such  a  powerful 
influence. 
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I  have  examined  these  elements  in  a  large  number  of  cultivations  ;  they 
sometimes  offer  a  perfect  homogeneousness  of  structure,  without  a  trace  of 
spores,  but  it  often  happens  that,  in  examining  them  more  carefully,  there 
are  seen  in  some  filaments  one  or  more  refrangent,  completely  spherical 
corpuscles,  a  little  faint  and  smaller  than  the  true  spores  of  ordinary  cultiva¬ 
tions.  Even  in  certain  cases  the  apparent  spores  are  shown  in  great  number  ; 
the  major  part  of  the  filaments  or  rods  show  them  in  their  interior,  and  then 
the  refrangence  of  these  corpuscles  is  more  marked,  while  neither  in  their 
form  or  size  can  they  be  differentiated  from  the  spores  of  normal  cultivations. 
If  Koch,  in  asserting  that  the  temperature  of  430  does  not  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  spores,  has  heard  mention  made  of  the  elements  which  I  describe,  he 
has  stated  a  fact,  the  correctness  of  which  cannot  be  disputed. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  presence  of  these  rudimentary  spores, 
on  the  contrary,  does  not  hinder  the  attenuating  influence  of  heating  at  a 
temperature  of  470.  It  would  be  quite  another  thing  if  these  were  true 
spores,  endowed  with  all  their  definite  physiological  properties.  Like  M. 
Pasteur,  I  have  not  seen  these  normal  spores,  as  resisting  as  infective, 
develop  in  cultivations  made  at  a  temperature  of  420  or  430.  They  certainly 
never  exist ;  and  the  demonstration  of  this  fact  is  rigorously  afforded  by  the 
series  of  experiments  now  alluded  to,  in  which  the  heating  to  470  sufficiently 
prolonged  has  never  allowed  the  primary  virulency  of  cultivations  at  420  or 
430  to  remain. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  phase  of  proliferation  should  be 
accomplished  at  the  temperature  of  42°  or  430,  in  order  to  produce  virulent 
agents  which  will  yield  to  the  attenuating  influence  of  heating.  I  have  seen 
cultivations  made  at  the  temperature  of  40°  or  41 0  comport  themselves,  like 
the  preceding.  But  this  is  very  transitory ;  notwithstanding  the  short 
duration  of  cultivation,  there  may  form  some  true  and  very  resisting  spores 
which  heating  to  47 0  will  not  modify,  so  far  as  their  infective  properties  are 
concerned.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  keep  exclusively  to  the  classical 
procedure.  Otherwise,  when  the  filaments  or  rods  of  the  Bacillus  anthracis 
are  developed  at  the  temperature  of  420  or  430,  they  are  certainly  more 
impressionable  to  the  action  of  heat — even  the  temperature  of  430  is  capable  of 
producing  the  commencement  of  very  slight  attenuation.  And  if  it  is  not 
desired  to  trench  upon  the  second  period  of  the  operation,  it  is,  well  not  to 
prolong  the  first  period  too  much.  I  have  mentioned  twenty  hours  as  the 
average  duration — what  it  really  has  been  in  the  majority  of  my  experiments. 
But  the  period  may  be  diminished  if  development  has  been  extremely  rapid 
— which  happens  sometimes  with  blood  cultivations,  especially  if  the  sowing 
has  been  abundant.  And  if  development  is  very  slow,  the  time  should  be 
prolonged,  even  doubled  if  necessary.  The  turbid  condition  of  the  fluid  is 
the  indication. 

The  second  period,  which  corresponds  to  the  phase  of  attenuation,  does 
not  imply  delicate  manipulation,  like  the  first.  In  removing  the  inatras 
from  the  thermostat  they  are  placed  in  the  second  heating  apparatus,  after 
removing  by  a  pipette  the  fluid  intended  for  testing  the  activity  of  the  culti¬ 
vations.  Two  factors  intervene  in  the  attenuation  which  the  heating  pro¬ 
duced  :  the  degree  of  elevation  of  temperature,  and  the  length  of  time  to 
which  the  fluid  is  exposed  to  the  increased  heat.  If  the  value  of  the  first  of 
these  factors  diminishes,  that  of  the  second  should  increase,  and  reciprocally. 
From  my  numerous  experiments  it  results  that  heating  for  three  hours  at  a 
temperature  of  470  is  sufficient  to  transform  the  very  virulent  filaments  and 
rods  of  primary  cultivations  into  inoffensive  agents,  so  far  as  the  guinea-pig 
is  concerned. 

Heating  does  not  modify  the  external  appearance  of  cultivations  ;-it  sus¬ 
pends,  in  fact,  all  proliferation  of  filaments  and  rods,  but  it  is  not  opposed  to 
the  development  of  rudimentary  spores. 
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I  have  stated  that  with  this  method  of  attenuation,  the  cultivations  may  be 
graduated  at  will,  by  heating  to  a  degree  in  proportion  to  the  attenuation 
required.  This  is  one  of  the  interesting  points  in  connection  with  my 
researches  ;  and  to  assure  myself  exactly  as  to  the  results  of  my  test  inocula¬ 
tions,  I  have  always  made  them  on  the  guinea-pig,  by  injecting  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  thigh  one  or  two  drops  of  fluid,  according  to  the  size  of  the  animals.  In 
these  conditions,  if  the  same  cultivated  fluid  supposed  to  be  very  active  is 
comparatively  tested  before  heating,  and  after  heating  for  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  hours,  this  is  what  happens  :  all  the  guinea-pigs  inoculated  with  the 
non-heated  fluid  die  rapidly,  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  with  considerable 
local  oedema.  Those  which  receive  the  fluid  which  has  been  heated  for  an 
hour  nearly  all  perish,  but  less  rapidly  than  the  first ;  while  the  fluid  heated 
for  two  hours  is  much  less  active,  as  some  of  the  animals  are  later  in  dying, 
and  there  is  only  trifling  local  infiltration,  an  equal  number  surviving.  The 
fluid  heated  for  three  hours  never  kills  adult  guinea-pigs,  nor  even  produces 
any  appreciable  local  accident.  When  the  fluid  is  heated  for  four  hours 
or  longer,  this  is  still  more  apparent ;  and  nevertheless  the  virulent  agents 
contained  in  these  inoffensive  liquids  have  preserved  their  prolific  faculty 
— an  important  point  which  merits  to  be  treated  apart. 

The  experiments  I  have  devoted  to  this  comparative  study  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  duration  of  heating,  have  been  extremely  multiplied,  and  I 
have  certainly  obtained  numerous  variations  in  the  results  obtained  ;  but  I 
have  not  had  a  single  instance  in  which  the  general  course  just  indicated  was 
not  followed.  The  differences  are  due  to  the  degree  of  initial  virulence 
acquired  by  the  cultivation  during  its  development  at  the  temperature  of  420 
or  430.  It  often  happens  that  this  virulence  is  already  greatly  diminished  after 
being  heated  for  an  hour  at  a  temperature  of  479  ;  and  the  result  of  inoculations 
is  then  characteristically  simple  ;  the  animals  inoculated  with  the  non-heated 
fluid  alone  perish,  and  that  rapidly  ;  the  others  survive  inoculation. 

According  to  the  experiments  I  have  made,  the  primary  virulence  should 
be  in  inverse  proportion,  its  attenuation  in  direct  proportion,  to  the  number  of 
rudimentary  spores  which  alter  the  homogeneousness  of  the  protoplasm  of 
the  filaments  and  rods. 

It  is  therefore  ascertained  that  heating  is  an  excellent  means  of  attenuating, 
quasi  instantaneously,  virulent  cultivations  prepared  in  certain  conditions.  If 
this  attenuation  might  be  considered  as  the  indication  of  a  specific  transmuta¬ 
tion,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  including  heat  among  the  number  of 
the  most  important  agents  capable  of  impressing  transforming  deviations  on 
protoplasm  in  a  state  of  evolution. 

In  two  ways  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  attenuation  by  heating  does  not 
imply  any  alteration  in  the  vitality  or  prolific  faculty  of  the  virulent  agents 
which  the  action  of  heat  has  deprived  of  their  infective  properties.  1.  By 
means  of  the  cultivation  of  the  first  generation  submitted  to  heating,  in  show¬ 
ing  that  the  evolution  has  only  been  momentarily  suspended  by  this  opera¬ 
tion  ;  2.  By  the  aid  of  a  second  generation  cultivation,  in  proving  that  the 
seed  furnished  by  the  first  cultivation  liquid,  before  the  resumption  of  its  de¬ 
velopment,  perfectly  fecundated  a  new  soil. 

In  order  to  utilise  the  first  procedure,  it  suffices  to  place  the  cultivating 
bath  ( matras ),  on  removing  it  from  the  stove,  at  470  (Cent.),  in  another  ther¬ 
mostat  heated  only  to  320  to  350.  The  evolution  then  resumes  its  normal 
course  ;  proliferation  continues,  and  development  is  achieved  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  great  number  of  true  spores.  From  the  appearance  of  the  whole, 
and  by  the  microscopical  characters,  these  cultivations  do  not  sensibly  differ 
from  those  which  have  not  been  submitted  to  these  special  conditions,  unless 
the  heating  has  been  too  prolonged.  In  general,  four  hours’  heating  at 
470  does  not  prevent  ulterior  evolution,  and  scarcely  disturbs  it. 
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But  it  is  not  to  this  crude  determination  of  the  preservation  of  the  prolific 
faculty,  in  the  cultivations  the  development  of  which  has  been  arrested  by 
the  action  of  heat,  that  we  ought  to  give  the  greatest  attention.  The  interest 
belonging  to  this  point  is  to  be  found  more  especially  in  the  study  of  the 
influence  of  the  duration  of  heating  on  the  resumption  of  evolution,  and 
in  the  comparison  of  the  results  then  obtained  with  those  furnished  by 
inoculation. 

We  have  already  seen  that  inoculation  shows  the  attenuation  to  be  as  much 
more  marked  as  the  duration  of  heating  has  been  prolonged.  But  I  may  call 
to  mind  also  that  it  often  happens  in  the  conditions  in  which  most  usually 
apply  the  heat,  that  the  cultivations  lose  all  their  infective  activity  after  the 
first  stage  of  heating — after  an  hour’s  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  4 70.  It 
is  then  no  longer  possible  to  determine  the  gradual  increase  in  the  influence 
of  heat.  But  that  which  inoculation  is  not  capable  of  informing  us,  may  be 
revealed  with  the  greatest  definiteness  by  the  results  of  the  recommencement 
of  evolution  in  the  cultivations  submitted  to  the  attenuating  influence  of  heat. 

I  will  give  a  simple  example.  Three  baths  ( matras ),  containing  the  same 
quantity  of  sterilised  broth,  are  sown  with  a  drop  of  the  same  blood  and 
placed  in  a  stove  at  a  temperature  of  430.  There  they  remain  for  a  period 
necessary  for  the  multiplication  of  the  Bacilli — that  is,  about  twenty  hours. 
They  are  then  ready  to  undergo  heating  to  47 °,  which  may  be  done  with  one 
bath  for  an  hour,  two  hours  for  the  second  bath,  and  three  hours  for  the 
third.  A  small  quantity  has  been  removed  from  each  before  the  heating  takes 
place.  The  test  inoculations  are  practised  on  two  series  of  guinea-pigs — one 
adult,  the  other  very  young  animals — each  series  being  divided  into  four 
groups  of  three  animals  each.  Do  we  find  identical  results  in  both  series  ? 
Certainly  not. 

In  the  young  guinea-pig  series — creatures  which  are  very  impressionable 
to  Anthrax  infection — there  will  perish  :  1.  In  about  thirty-six  to  forty-eight 
hours,  all  those  which  have  received  the  non-heated  fluid,  and  which  serve  as 
test  animals  ;  2.  In  eight  to  twelve  hours  after,  two  of  the  animals  inoculated 
with  the  fluid  which  was  heated  for  an  hour  ;  3.  A  little  later  yet,  one  only  of 
the  three  guinea-pigs  which  had  served  as  a  test  for  the  fluid  heated  for  two 
hours.  With  regard  to  the  animals  in  the  last  group — those  which  have 
been  inoculated  with  the  fluid  heated  for  three  hours — they  survive.  These 
results,  which  are  not  rare  to  obtain  as  I  have  described  them,  well  demon¬ 
strate,  and  with  a  precision  quasi  schematic,  that  the  attenuation  is  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  duration  of  the  period  of  heating. 

But  in  the  series  of  adult  guinea-pigs,  it  is  not  the  same  :  only  those  of  the 
first  group — the  test  animals — die  ;  all  the  others  resist  the  effects  of  inocu¬ 
lation.  If  we  found  ourselves  only  in  presence  of  this  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  we  should  be  much  embarrassed  to  know  if  there  existed  gradations  in 
the  great  attenuation  of  which  they  give  evidence  in  a  uniform  manner  for 
the  three  degrees  of  heating.  Happily  we  may  be  informed  on  this  point  by 
the  progress  of  the  ulterior  evolution  of  heated  cultivations.  If,  after  the 
inoculations,  the  three  cultivating  baths  are  placed  in  a  thermostat  at  320 
to  350,  the  development  momentarily  suspended,  resumes  its  regular  course, 
but  not  with  the  same  rapidity  or  activity  in  the-  three  baths.  In  about 
twelve  hours  the  turbidity  is  notably  increased  in  the  bath  heated  for  an  hour, 
less  in  that  which  had  undergone  two  hours’  heating,  and  much  less  still  in 
the  bath  exposed  for  three  hours  to  a  temperature  of  470.  Here  there  exists 
a  decreasing  rate  which  could  scarcely  escape  the  least  practised  eye.  The 
differences  are  yet  very  marked  after  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  some¬ 
times  even  after  several  days.  They  clearly  prove,  as  the  result  of  the  in¬ 
oculations  of  the  first  series  of  animals,  that  the  influence  of  heat  on  the 
activity  of  the  virulent  cultivations  is  energetic  in  proportion  as  the  heating 
is  prolonged. 
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I  have  said  that  once  achieved,  the  cultivations  now  in  question  are  not 
distinguished,  by  their  objective  characters,  from  those  in  which  the  evolution, 
not  interrupted  by  heating,  is  accomplished  in  a  normal  manner.  It  might, 
therefore,  be  thought  that,  with  their  vigorous  appearances,  they  had  regained 
all  the  virulence  belonging  to  the  latter.  And  there  is  some  foundation  for 
this.  If,  in  fact,  these  special  cultivations  rapidly  and  almost  certainly  kill 
guinea-pigs  inoculated  with  them,  they  are  much  less  deadly  with  sheep  ;  a 
good  number  of  these  do  not  die,  and  are  then  endowed  with  a  strong  resist¬ 
ance  to  Anthrax  infection.  The  attenuating  influence  of  heating  the  cultiva¬ 
tions  is  therefore  not  ephemeral,  as  it  may  be  transmitted  to  a  certain  extent, 
when  the  cultivations  resume  their  course  of  evolution,  to  the  spores  derived 
from  the  protoplasm  of  the  rods  and  filaments  which  have  been  submitted  to 
the  action  of  heat. 

But  where  the  transmission  of  this  effect  of  heat  is  more  particularly 
manifest,  is  in  the  facility  with  which  these  spores  submit  to  the  attenuating* 
influence  of  heat  directly  applied  to  them.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
render  them,  so  to  speak,  absolutely  inoffensive,  by  exposing  them  for  some 
time  to  the  action  of  a  certain  temperature.  I  call  attention  to  this  fact, 
which  is  interesting  from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  It  is  certainly  not 
impossible  to  obtain  an  analogous  effect  with  spores  of  normal  derivation, 
although  they  are  rightly  estimated  to  be  endowed  with  a  very  powerful 
resistance  to  causes  of  destruction,  and  particularly  to  the  influence  of  rela¬ 
tively  high  temperatures.  But  we  may,  with  impunity,  leave  them  for  one 
or  one  and  a  half  hour  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  8oQ  (Cent.),  without  their 
undergoing  any  sensible  alteration  either  in  their  morphological  characters 
or  physiological  properties.  It  is  not  so  when  we  deal  with  cultivated  spores 
the  development  of  which  has  been  momentarily  arrested  by  heat  ;  heating 
under  these  conditions,  respects  the  objective  characters  of  the  spores,  which 
only  appear  to  become  a  little  smaller,  but  it  profoundly  modifies  the  virulent 
activity.  The  cultivations  may  then  be  inoculated  by  means  of  the  syringe, 
without  great  risk  of  causing  death,  in  the  guinea-pig  and  sheep,  which  then 
acquires  immunity. 

The  cultivations  of  the  second  generation  may,  as  well  as  this  primary 
means  which  I  have  described  at  such  length,  demonstrate  the  persistency 
of  the  vital  activity  of  the  rods  and  filaments  developed  at  the  temperature  of 
43q,  and  rendered  inoffensive  by  the  action  of  a  temperature  of  4 79.  It  is 
appropriate  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  this  second  procedure,  which 
also  furnishes  excellent  evidence  that  the  effect  of  heating  is  graduated  accor- 
ding  to  its  duration.  I  may  refer  to  the  single  instance  which  has  hitherto 
served  as  an  example.  From  each  of  the  three  baths  heated  to  47 0  for  one, 
two,  and  three  hours,  I  withdraw  by  means  of  a  pipette  a  certain  quantity  of 
fluid.  Three  other  baths  being  prepared,  I  allow  one  or  two  drops  of  this 
fluid  to  fall  into  each  of  them,  so  that  they  are  sown  with  rods  and  filaments 
attenuated  by  heat.  These  baths  are  then  placed  in  a  stove  at  a  temperature 
of  320  to  350.  What  happens  to  the  second  generation  cultivations  ? 
Exactly  what  happened  to  the  first  cultivation,  after  it  had  been  put  in 
the  way  of  undergoing  evolution.  The  cultivations  of  the  second  genera¬ 
tion  are  developed,  in  fact,  as  much  more  quickly  as  the  sowing  has 
been  briefly  heated,  and  the  differences  in  aspect  which  result  may  persist 
for  several  days.  The  result  is  that  fine  spores  are  produced,  possessing 
the  same  properties  as  those  of  the  primary  cultivations,  and  especially 
the  aptitude  to  be  attenuated  by  heating. 

It  results,  on  the  whole,  from  this  study,  that  the  attenuating  influence 
exercised  by  heat  on  virulent  agents  is  not  merely  individual,  but  may 
make  itself  felt  even  on  the  properties  of  new  agents  in  which  originates 
the  proliferation  of  the  protoplasm  which  it  directly  acts  upon. 
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THE  I NSPECION  OF  LIVE  CATTLE  AND  DEAD  MEAT. 

BY  INSPECTING  VETERINARY  SURGEON  W.  B.  WALTERS,  F.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  . 

ALDERSHOT. 

(' Continued  from  page  103,) 

In  the  ox  the  age  is  ascertained  chiefly  by  the  incisor  teeth.  These  teeth 
are  eight  in  number,  and  are  all  situated  in  the  lower  jaw  ;  the  correspond¬ 
ing  part  of  the  upper  jaw  being  occupied  by  a  dense,  tough,  dental  pad. 

Although  as  a  rule  our  attention  is  mainly  directed  to  the  incisor  teeth  in 
judging  the  age  of  a  beast,  the  appearance  of  the  molars  or  grinders  is 
occasionally  a  valuable  guide,  and  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  study 
briefly  the  changes  which  take  place  in  these  teeth.  I  shall  frequently  make 
use  of  the  terms  “  temporary”  and  “  permanent  ”  in  speaking  of  the  teeth,  and 
may  explain  that  the  former  refers  to  those  commonly  called  sucking-teeth, 
which  have  a  limited  term  of  existence,  and  which  are  ultimately  replaced  by 
the  latter.  ( 

As  a  general  rule  we  find  four  incisors  present  at  birth,  and  these  the  centre 
teeth  ;  but  this  rule  is  subject  to  slight  variations,  depending  upon  a  variety 
of  causes. 

The  third  pair  is  usually  cut  by  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day,  and  the 
fourth  pair  at  about  the  fourth  week,  so  that  a  month-old  calf  has  the  whole 
of  its  temporary  or  sucking  incisors  in^siiu. 

As  the  jaws  increase  in  width  by  growth,  the  spaces  between  the  teeth 
become  greater,  and  their  previously  sharp  edges  become  flattened  and 
blunted  by  wear.  The  four  central  incisors  assume  this  condition  at  about 
twelve  months  of  age,  and  at  eighteen  months  this  appearance  has  extended 
to  the  rest,  but  in  a  less  marked  degree. 

We  also  find  the  original  whiteness  has  given  place  to  yellowish  lines  on 
their  wearing  surface,  and  a  discoloured  condition  of  the  fangs,  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  food  and  the  secretions  of  the  mouth. 

At  one  year  and  nine  months  the  two  central  temporary  incisors  are,  as  a 
rule,  cut  and  replaced  by  permanent  teeth,  and  these  may  be  easily  recog¬ 
nised  by  being  large,  sharp,  and  fresh-looking,  while  the  temporary  teeth  are 
small  and  blunt. 

At  about  two  years  and  three  months  the  next  pair  of  temporary  incisors 
are  cut  and  replaced  by  permanent  teeth  y  and  at  two  years  and  nine  months 
the  third  pair  of  temporary  teeth  are  cut  ;  and  at  about  three  years  and 
three  months  the  fourth  and  last  ]bair  are  cut  and  replaced  by  permanent 
teeth,  so  that  the  dentition  of  the  ox,  as  far  as  the  incisors  are  concerned,  is 
complete,  although  the  teeth  are  not  full  grown.  It  is  very  necessary  to 
remember  this  in  judging  cattle  certified  to  be  not  more  than  three  years  old. 

The  edges  of  the  teeth  at  this  age  (three  and  a  quarter  years)  overlap  each 
other,  from  the  jaw  not  having  yet  fully  adapted  itself  to  their  growth  ;  at  four 
years  of  age  this  overlapping  appearance  is  diminished,  and  the  sharp  edges 
will  be  worn  off  the  second  and  third  pair  of  incisors.  At  five  years  the 
teeth  will  no  longer  overlap,  and  they  will  all  have  lost  the  broad,  chisel-like 
shape  they  had  when  young. 

With  each  succeeding  year  this  peculiarity  will  increase,  the  teeth  becoming 
more  blunt  and  worn,  the  spaces  between  them  increasing,  and  their  original 
whiteness  giving  place  to  discolouration. 

At  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  we  find  the  centre  teeth  have  a  square  mark 
on  their  surfaces,  surrounded  by  a  white  line,  and  at  about  twelve  years  the 
whole  of  the  incisors  have  assumed  this  appearance. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  molars  or  grinders. 

You  will  remember  that  at  a  month  old  the  calf  has  the  whole  of  the  tern- 
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porary  incisor  teeth  in  situ.  At  this  age  we  also  find  that  the  temporary 
molar  teeth  are  in  their  place — three  above  and  below  on  each  side,  twelve 
in  all.  This  completes  what  is  called  the  first  dentition.  At  six  months  old 
the  fourth  molar  is  put  up  behind  the  others,  and  this  is  a  permanent  tooth. 
The  fifth  molar,  also  permanent,  is  cut  at  about  fifteen  months,  and  the 
sixth  permanent  molar  at  about  two  years.  At  this  age,  then,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  twenty-four  molar  teeth  in  the  jaws,  twelve  of  which  are 
temporary  and  twelve  permanent. 

At  two  years  and  six  months  the  two  anterior  temporary  molars  are  re¬ 
placed  by  permanent  teeth,  and  at  three  years  the  third  permanent  molar 
replaces  the  temporary  tooth,  so  that  at  this  age  the  mouth  is  complete  with 
permanent  molar  teeth. 

In  studying  the  dentition  of  domesticated  animals  it  must  be  remembered 
that  certain  circumstances,  such  as  breed  and  other  causes,  operate  in  a 
marked  manner  in  favouring  or  retarding  the  development  of  the  teeth. 

The  age  of  adult  cattle  is  often  judged  by  the  number  of  rings  round  the 
horns,  but  as  this  is  by  no  means  a  reliable  guide,  and  as  the  marks  are 
frequently  tampered  with  by  filing,  I  do  not  consider  further  reference  to 
this  peculiarity  will  be  of  any  advantage. 

The  age  of  the  sheep,  like  that  of  the  ox,  is  judged  by  the  teeth,  which 
are  the  same  in  number  and  arrangement,  viz.,  eight  incisors  and  twenty- 
four  molars,  when  dentition  is  perfected. 

As  a  rule,  the  lamb  is  born  before  any  of  the  temporary  teeth  have  cut  the 
gums,  but  by  the  time  the  animal  is  a  week  old  we  find  that  the  four  central 
incisors  have  appeared  ;  in  about  ten  days  the  next  pair  are  through,  and 
the  fourth  or  last  pair  are  put  up  by  the  fifth  week,  and  are  sufficiently 
developed  to  allow  the  animal  to  graze. 

At  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months  of  age  the  two  central  incisors  are  shed, 
and  are  replaced  by  permanent  teeth.  The  next  pair  of  incisors  are  cut  at 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  months  ;  the  third  pair  at  about  two  years  and 
a  quarter  ;  and  at  about  three  and  a  half  years,  or  a  little  before,  the  sixth 
or  last  pair  of  temporary  incisors  are  replaced  by  permanent  teeth. 

As  I  have  before  remarked  when  speaking  of  the  dentition  of  the  ox,  a 
considerable  difference  exists  between  the  appearance  of  the  temporary  and 
permanent  incisors,  and  therefore  if  the  periods  of  dentition  are  remem¬ 
bered,  we  shall  not  have  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  age  of 
a  sheep  up  to  four  years.  At  this  age  the  central  incisors  show  con¬ 
siderable  signs  of  wear  by  becoming  flattened  at  the  top  of  the  crown,  and 
the  next  also  present  the  same  appearance,  only  in  a  less  degree,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  teeth  have  widened  from  the  growth  of  the  jaw.  As  age 
increases  the  teeth  become  more  flattened,  smaller  and  narrower,  the 
spaces  between  them  increasing  ;  discolouration  takes  place,  and  eventually 
the  teeth  are  worn  down  to  the  fangs,  and  some  of  them  will  probably  be 
found  wanting.  A  practical  fact  worth  remembering  is  that  all  sheep  fit 
for  slaughter  should  have  a  clean,  even  set  of  incisor  teeth. 

With  reference  to  the  molar  dentition  of  the  sheep,  a  very  few  remarks  will 
suffice. 

At  birth  no  molars  are  cut,  but  by  the  third  week  three  temporary  teeth, 
above  and  below  on  each  side,  are  through  the  gums  ;  at,  or  rather  before  the 
third  month,  the  first  permanent  molars  appear.  At  nine  months  the  next 
permanent  tooth  is  cut,  and  at  about  eighteen  months  the  sixth  molar  is  cut, 
and  is  fully  up  at  two  years.  Very  shortly  after  this  period  the  three  anterior 
temporary  molars  are  replaced  by  permanent  teeth,  but  as  they  do  not  follow 
any  definite  order,  and  are  replaced  very  much  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  them  in' detail. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  our  subject  which  treats  of  health  and 
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condition,  and  I  would  remark  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  the 
symptoms  of  any  of  the  special  diseases  affecting  cattle  and  sheep,  because 
such  a  course,  however  instructive,  would  scarcely  be  in  character  with  this 
paper.  I  shall  therefore  merely  deal  with  the  general  appearances  we  expect 
to  be  present  in  health  or  sickness. 

In  our  consideration  of  “  dead  meat  inspection,”  it  will,  however,  be 
necessary  to  allude  briefly  to  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  special 
affections. 

If  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  the  animals  should  be  inspected  in  a 
yard  or  paddock,  and  with  respect  to  cattle  it  is  advisable  that  the  beasts 
should  be  seen  when  standing  quiet,  and  also  when  ruminating. 

A  healthy  animal  should  move  briskly  and  easily,  the  breathing  should  be 
regular,  the  eyes  bright,  nostrils  moist,  faeces  natural,  and  coat  glossy.  When 
an  animal  is  lying  down,  any  unwillingness  to  rise  and  stretch  itself  should 
be  viewed  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
any  beast  showing  a  tendency  to  stand  apart  from  its  fellows. 

When  sickness  is  present  we  shall  probably  find  that  the  movements  will 
be  sluggish  and  constrained,  eyes  heavy,  the  tongue  perhaps  will  be  pro¬ 
truded,  coat  dry,  harsh,  and  staring,  nostrils  dry,  breathing  accelerated  and 
difficult,  bowels  either  constipated  or  unduly  relaxed,  the  urine  may  be  scanty 
or  very  high-coloured,  and  possibly  tinged  with  blood,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
cow  the  teats  will  be  found  to  be  unusually  hot. 

In  addition  to  these  symptoms  cessation  of  rumination  will  be  observed  in 
most  cases  of  sickness,  and  an  arched  condition  of  the  spine,  cough,  or  a 
-discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nose  may  be  present.  Foot-and-mouth  Disease 
will  of  course  be  detected  by  an  inspection  of  the  mouth,  feet,  and  teats. 

It  is  perhaps  advisable  that  I  should  allude  briefly  to  two  diseases  which 
particularly  affect  sheep,  and  which  in  my  opinion  certainly  render  the  flesh 
unfit  for  food.  The  first  is  an  eruptive  affection  designated  Variola  Ovina, 
or  Sheep-pox,  and  the  second  is  a  parasitic  disease  of  the  liver,  known  by 
the  name  of  Distomatosis  or  Sheep-rot.  Animals  affected  by  Variola 
may  easily  be  detected  by  the  peculiar  flea-bitten  appearance  on  the 
inner  parts  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  cheeks,  lips,  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
not  covered  with  wool.  This  eruption  appears  first  in  the  form  of  small  red 
points,  which  gradually  enlarge,  and  often  unite  one  with  another.  These 
spots  soon  assume  the  form  of  vesicles  containing  fluid,  and  as  the  disease 
progresses  constitutional  symptoms  are  observed,  such  as  quick  breathing, 
lying  down,  and  a  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  etc. 

The  presence  of  rot  may  be  suspected  by  the  emaciated  appearance  of  the 
animal,  associated  with  pallor  or  yellowness  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
sluggishness,  loss  of  hair,  diarrhoea,  and  local  dropsical  swellings. 

In  judging  the  condition  and  quality  of  slaughter  cattle  we  must  be  guided 
by  their  general  appearance,  and  by  the  results  of  our  manipulation,  i.e ,  the 
“handling  of  the  animal’s  points.”  A  well-fed  beast  will  appear  even,  and 
generally  well-developed,  with  a  bright  coat,  while  the  opposite  will  obtain 
in  one  poor  in  condition. 

The  term  “  stag  ”  is  applied  to  a  late  castrated  ox,  and  the  flesh  of  such 
an  animal  is  little  better  than  bull  beef,  and  should  not  be  accepted.  Such 
a  beast  is  recognised  by  the  head  being  large,  the  horns  thick  and  stunted, 
and  a  general  bull-like  appearance.  A  certain  amount  of  fat  is  necessary 
to  the  quality  of  slaughter  cattle,  and  the  flesh  should  be  firm  and  elastic, 
and  the  skin  supple.  In  handling  the  first  rib  we  should  ascertain  if  a 
coating  of  fat  exists  between  it  and  the  hide  ;  for  an  absence  of  this,  and 
a  bare  condition  of  the  bone,  indicates  a  poor  and  underfed  animal.  In  a 
well-nourished  beast  the  flank  will  be  full  and!*  thick  when  grasped  by  the 
hand,  while  in  a  poor  conditioned  animal  little  more  than  the  double  of  the 
hide  will  be  felt. 
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A  plump  sac  full  of  fat  indicates  that  the  ox  is  well  fed,  while  a  shrunk 
and  flabby  condition  denotes  the  opposite. 

The  udder  of  the  heifer  should  be  soft  and  plump,  and  the  teats  short ; 
after  the  first  calf  the  teats  increase  in  length,  and  the  udder  becomes  hard, 
and  this  change  becomes  more  apparent  after  each  calf. 

The  points  of  the  hips  also  should  be  well  covered  with  fat. 

Sheep  should  be  examined  by  dividing  the  fleece  and  feeling  for  a  coating 
of  fat  on  the  ribs  and  loins,  the  comparative  absence  of  which  denotes  an 
animal  poor  in  condition.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  tail,  which 
should  be  large  and  fat. 

Slaughtering. 

There  are  several  methods  of  slaughtering  oxen  and  sheep,  neither  of  which 
possess  any  special  advantages,  but  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  them  briefly 
in  detail. 

The  usual  method  of  slaughtering  oxen  is  by  the  pole-axe,  and  if  the 
operation  is  performed  by  a  skilful  hand,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  preferable  of 
all.  The  animal’s  head  is  pulled  down  to  a  ring  or  post  by  means  of  a  strong 
rope  placed  round  the  horns,  and  is  struck  with  the  axe  in  the  centre  of  the 
forehead.  A  cane  is  passed  through  the  hole  and  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain  to  ensure  an  immediate  stoppage  of  sensation. 

Another  method  designated  “  pithing  ”  is  sometimes  employed,  and  this 
consists  of  stabbing  the  animal  in  the  neck  immediately  behind  the  poll,  with 
a  long  thin  knife,  which  penetrates  between  the  joints  of  the  vertebrae  and 
separates  the  spinal  cord.  If  done  properly  this  plan  is  not  objectionable,  as 
loss  of  sensation  is  immediate,  but  considerable  skill  is  requisite,  and,  as  even 
the  most  practised  hands  occasionally  fail  at  the  first  blow,  the  pole-axe  is  to 
be  preferred. 

Sometimes  circumstances  arise  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  catch  and 
secure  cattle  for  slaughter,  either  on  account  of  the  wildness  of  the  animals, 
want  of  proper  appliances,  or  other  causes,  and  it  is  then  customary  to  shoot 
them.  This  can  be  done  either  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead  (at  the  part 
struck  with  the  pole-axe),  or  just  behind  the  ear.  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
certain  precautions  in  order  to  prevent  accidents  from  the  occasionally 
erratic  course  taken  by  a  rifle  ball. 

Whatever  method  is  employed,  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  senseless  the 
jugular  vein  must  be  severed  and  the  ox  raised  to  facilitate  bleeding  by  means 
of  a  wooden  bar  inserted  in  slits  made  above  the  hocks.  In  abattoirs  properly 
constructed  gallows  and  tackles  are  provided,  but  in  the  field,  a  tree  and  a 
strong  rope  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  if  these  are  not  available  the  blood 
must  be  forced  out  of  the  body  by  punching  the  soft  parts  of  the  side  with  the 
foot. 

Sheep  are  killed  by  cutting  the  throat  and  thoroughly  bleeding. 

The  process  of  skinning  must  be  carefully  performed,  so  as  not  to  injure 
either  skin  or  flesh.  The  carcase  is  then  opened  and  thoroughly  washed, 
after  the  viscera  have  been  removed,  in  order  to  clear  away  all  traces  of  blood, 
and  is  then  cut  up  and  dressed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  with  reference  to  this  operation,  except 
to  mention  that  it  should  be  performed  quickly  while  the  carcase  is  warm, 
and  that  during  the  process  of  cleansing  no  water  should  be  thrown  on  the 
meat,  as  it  facilitates  decomposition  taking  place,  especially  during  hot 
weather.  A  clean  wiper  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  Inspection  of  Dead  Meat. 

Having  considered  the  inspection  of  cattle  previous  to  slaughter,  we  will 
commence  what  may  be  termed  the  second  part  of  our  subject  by  briefly 
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alluding  to  the  inspection  of  the  carcase,  including  the  internal  organs.  The 
necessity  for  this  will  be  at  once  recognised  when  I  mention,  in  many  cases, 
diseased  meat  can  alone  be  detected  by  the  appearance  of  the  viscera. 

If  these  are  removed,  and  the  carcase  skilfully  dressed,  there  is  very  little 
difficulty  in  passing  off  the  flesh  of  an  unhealthy  animal  for  good  and  whole¬ 
some  meat. 

In  the  former  part  of  my  lecture  I  have  alluded  to  the  immense  traffic  in 
diseased  meat  in  this  country,  and  have  also  stated  that  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  generally  believed  that  more  than  one  of  the  virulent  con¬ 
tagious  maladies  affecting  cattle  can  be  transmitted  from  animal  to  man. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider  the  various 
appearances  presented  by  the  internal  organs  of  diseased  cattle,  before 
alluding  to  the  essential  characteristics  of  healthy  and  unhealthy  meat,  when 
it  is  cut  up  into  quarters  and  joints. 

I  need  scarcely  remark  that  in  all  cases  where  any  portion  of  the  carcase 
shows  a  departure  from  a  healthy  condition  such  animals  should  be  re¬ 
jected,  for  although  the  cooked  flesh  may  not  be  actually  injurious,  yet  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  presence  of  disease  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
an  altered  condition  of  the  meat  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation,  and 
that  such  flesh  must  be  more  or  less  deficient  in  nutriment,  and  of  inferior 
quality. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  the 
majority  of  the  diseases  affecting  cattle  and  sheep,  nor  will  the  limits  of  this 
paper  allow  of  such  a  course  ;  so  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  contagious  maladies  most  frequently  met  with,  and  will  commence  with — 

Tuberculosis. — In  confirmed  cases,  masses  of  nodules  or  tubercles  will  be 
seen  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  on  their  surface,  and  also  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  they  will  be  found  attached  to  the  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of 
the  chest.  These  grapes ,  as  they  are  called,  are  frequently  removed  by 
the  butcher  in  dressing,  but  in  most  cases  the  traces  of  their  removal  may 
be  detected.  Tubercles  may  exist  also  on  other  of  the  serous  membranes  of 
the  body,  and  in  or  on  other  viscera. 

Fat  cattle  in  good  condition,  and  apparently  healthy  when  alive,  are 
frequently  found  when  slaughtered  to  be  affected  with  these  scrofulous 
growths.  In  advanced  cases  the  meat  appears  watery,  pale,  and  bloodless, 
and  the  fat  has  a  dirty  yellowish  appearance,  and  is  infiltrated  with  fluid. 
The  presence  of  tubercles  may  also  be  found  in  the  muscular  tissue.  Of 
course  no  animal  in  this  condition  should  be  consumed  for  food,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  establish  a  rule  that  all  cattle  affected  with  tubercle  in  any 
degree  should  be  rejected.  This  disease  exists  to  a  great  extent  throughout 
this  country,  and  also  on  the  Continent,  and  is  very  prevalent  amongst  the 
finer  breeds  of  cattle,  particularly  shorthorns. 

Rinderpest  or  Cattle  Plague. — The  symptoms  of  this  highly  contagious 
disease  are  so  well  marked  during  life,  that  it  will  in  all  probability  be  de¬ 
tected  at  once  by  inspection  of  the  living  animal,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
a  beast  affected  by  this  malady  will  be  selected  for  slaughter  in  a  Govern¬ 
ment  abattoir.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  that  we  should  consider  briefly 
the  characteristic  features  presented  by  the  internal  organs. 

In  this  disease  we  find  the  lesions  extending  more  or  less  throughout  the 
alimentary  canal. 

The  rumen,  or  first  stomach,  presents  patches  of  claret-coloured  conges¬ 
tion.  The  second  and  third  stomachs  are  also  more  or  less  aflected  in  the 
same  manner,  the  contents  of  the  omassum  being  generally  in  a  hard  condi¬ 
tion.  The  fourth  stomach,  or  abomassum,  is  extensively  covered  with 
this  extravasation  ;  its  contents  are  frequently  mingled  with  blood,  and, 
more  or  less,  disease  of  the  tissues  exists.  Both  small  and  large  intestines 
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throughout  their  whole  length  are  discoloured  by  patchy  and  streaky  extra¬ 
vasation,  and  their  contents  generally  are  mixed  with  blood.  In  very 
advanced  cases  the  air  passages  are  also  much  diseased,  and  ulceration  of 
the  larynx  frequent.  The  kidneys  are  enlarged,  heart  soft,  and  often  spotted 
with  dark-coloured  ecchymose  patches.  The  flesh  is  generally  of  a  bluish 
colour,  or  of  a  darker  red  than  usual.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  meat, 
when  cooked,  is  prejudicial  to  health,  but  of  course  it  is  much  altered  in 
quality,  is  considerably  deficient  in  nutritive  value,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
condemned. 

Contagious  Pleuro-Pneumonia  is  another  specific  blood  disease,  easily 
detected  by  the  experienced  inspector  in  the  living  animal,  and  as  its  name 
implies,  the  organs  principally  affected  are  the  lungs,  and  the  pleura  or 
membrane  covering  them,  and  lining  the  cavity  of  chest. 

On  opening  the  chest  we  find,  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  this 
malady,  a  quantity  of  milk-like  fluid,  with  shreds  of  a  semi-solid,  white 
substance  (lymph)  floating  in  it,  and  portions  adherent  to  the  pleurae. 
There  are  also  adhesions  between  the  pleurae,  forming  bands  of  attachment 
between  the  lungs  and  walls  of  chest.  The  lungs  being  the  principal  seat  of 
disease,  are  found  to  be  consolidated  and  much  increased  in  weight,  and 
when  cut  into,  present  a  characteristic  marbled  appearance,  and  emit  a 
peculiar  sickening  odour. 

Of  course,  the  flesh  of  cattle  affected  with  Zymotic  Pleuro-Pneumonia 
would  naturally  be  condemned  as  depreciated  in  quality  and  deficient  in 
nutritive  value ;  but  as  it  has  been,  and  is,  consumed  by  thousands  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  have  no  authentic  reason  to 
suspect  its  being  actually  prejudicial  to  health.  As  regards  the  meat,  there 
is  no  distinctive  feature  present  to  enable  us  to  detect  any  difference  between 
it  and  the  flesh  of  a  healthy  ox. 

Foot-and-mouth  Disease  is  a  contagious  malady,  the  characteristic  lesions 
of  which  are  so  well  known  as  to  require  but  little  description.  We  find 
vesicular  eruptive  abrasions,  and  ulceration  of  the  mouth,  gums,  lips,  sides 
of  the  tongue,  around  the  coronets,  and  between  the  digits  of  the  feet,  and 
occasionally  on  the  udder  and  teats.  The  disease  is  communicable  to  the 
human  race  by  means  of  the  milk,  but  the  cooked  flesh  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  innocuous.  It  should,  however,  be  rejected,  except  on  service 
where  no  other  meat  can  be  obtained.  The  symptoms  in  sheep  are  much 
the  same  as  in  cattle. 

Anthrax ,  or  Charbon ,  is  the  term  applied  to  a  group  of  diseases  affecting 
cattle  and  sheep,  known  as  Splenic  Fever,  Blackquarter,  Gloss-Anthrax,  or 
Blaine,  etc.,  and  is  a  malady  of  the  greatest  importance,  being,  under 
certain  circumstances,  directly  communicable  to  man,  and  highly  fatal. 
Each  particular  form  of  the  disease  has  its  own  peculiar  post-mortem 
appearances,  but  certain  definite  lesions  are  to  be  observed  in  all  cases  of 
Anthrax.  The  carcase  is  disfigured  by  accumulations  of  gas,  the  result  of 
decomposition.  The  abdomen  is  much  distended,  and  the  mucous  surfaces 
are  frequently  covered  with  red  blotches  ;  fluid  is  found  in  the  serous  cavi¬ 
ties,  the  membranes  being  covered  with  patches  of  ecchymosis  ;  the  blood 
is  black  and  very  fluid  :  the  spleen  is  enlarged  and  gorged  with  blood,  and 
the  liver  and  kidneys  are  also  enlarged  and  congested.  The  heart  is  soft 
and  flabby,  and  serous  effusion  is  frequently  observed  in  the  muscular  and 
areolar  tissues. 

With  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  cooked  flesh  of  anthracoid  animals  on 
the  human  species,  we  have  many  conflicting  statements.  Instances  are 
quoted  of  death  having  been  distinctly  traced  to  the  consumption  of  Anthrax 
flesh,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  are  told  that  in  scores  of  cases  it  has 
been  eaten  with  impunity.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  its  danger,  and  to 
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reject  such  meat  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  warn  those  men  employed  in  the  slaughter  of  suspected  cattle 
against  accidental  inoculation,  from  which  innumerable  cases  of  a  fatal 
nature  are  quoted. 

Variola  or  Sheep-pox. — This  disease  is  one  of  a  highly  contagious  nature, 
often  very  fatal,  and  as  it  is  at  times  particularly  prevalent,  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  the  post-mortem  appearances  may  be  useful.  Those  portions  of 
the  body  where  the  skin  is  not  concealed  by  wool  will  be  found  to  be 
covered  by  the  characteristic  eruption,  the  nature  of  which  will  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  particular  stage  of  the  disease,  from  a  simple  flea- 
bitten  appearance,  to  the  formation  of  more  or  less  decided  vesicles  or 
pustules.  There  is  no  special  peculiarity  in  any  particular  internal  organ, 
but  any,  or  all  of  them,  qiay  present  symptoms  of  congestion,  inflammation, 
softening,  or  purulent  deposit.  These  signs  are,  however,  not  reliable  :  so 
we  must  trust  principally  to  the  eruptive  condition  of  the  skin,  and  to  the 
condition  of  the  flesh,  which  will  be  soft,  pale,  and  moist,  and  in  all 
probability  have  an  unpleasant,  heavy  odour.  The  flesh  of  variolous 
sheep  is  unfit  for  food,  and  is  stated  to  produce  sickness,  diarrhoea,  and  low 
fever. 

Rot  in  sheep  is  due  to  the  presence  of  parasites  in  the  liver  and  bile  ducts, 
known  as  the  fluke  ( Distomum  hepaticutn).  In  examining  the  carcase, 
we  generally  find  more  or  less  dropsy  present.  The  flesh  is  soft,  pale,  and 
watery,  rapidly  decomposing,  and  the  liver  is  infested  with  flukes.  As  these 
parasites  can  be  transferred  to  the  human  species,  producing  a  parasitic 
affection  known  as  the  Echinococcus  disease,  and  as  the  flesh  of  sheep 
affected  with  Rot  is  otherwise  unwholesome,  it  should  of  course  be 
condemned. 

Fresh  pork  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  recognised  article  of  diet ; 
nevertheless  it  is  occasionally  issued  for  the  use  of  the  troops  on  home 
service,  and  it  will  therefore  be  advisable  to  briefly  consider  two  of  the 
principal  parasitic  diseases  peculiar  to  pigs,  and  which  have  a  more  or  less 
direct  influence  on  the  health  of  man. 

Trichinosis  is  a  malady  caused  by  the  presence  of  parasites  or  flesh-worms 
( Trichina  spiralis ),  which  infest  the  muscles  of  the  pig.  Unfortunately  this 
disease  is  somewhat  difficult  of  detection,  except  to  the  experienced  eye  of 
the  practised  inspector,  and  even  then  the  presence  of  the  parasite  can  only 
be  correctly  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  If,  in  examining  the 
carcase  of  the  pig,  an  unusual  paleness  of  the  flesh  is  observed,  associated 
with  the  presence  of  minute  round  'specks,  such  flesh  should  be  subjected  to 
microscopical  examination,  when  the  cysts  containing  the  encapsuled 
parasites  will  at  once  be  recognised.  The  terrible  results  arising  from  the 
consumption  of  trichinosed  pork,  and  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the 
degree  of  temperature  necessary  to  destroy  these  parasites,  are  sufficient 
indications  of  the  necessity  of  a  careful  inspection. 

It  is  stated  that  the  process  of  salting  renders  trichinosed  pork  innocuous,  if 
thoroughly  cooked. 

Measles  in  the  pig  is  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  muscles  of  a  parasite  or 
bladder- worm,  called  the  Cysticercus  cellulosus ,  belonging  to  the  tape- worm 
class.  This  parasite  being  much  larger  than  the  Trichina  spiralis ,  may  be  the 
more  easily  detected  by  the  naked  eye  in  the  form  of  round  bladder-like 
bodies,  which  are  its  cysts  containing  the  worm  surrounded  by  fluid.  The 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  neck,  and  shoulders  appear  to  be  principally  affected, 
but  other  parts  of  the  body,  including  the  internal  organs,  are  also  infested. 
When  this  disease  is  suspected  microscopical  examination  should  be  resorted 
to.  The  flesh  is  generally  blanched  and  softened,  the  lungs  are  of  a  deep  red 
hue,  and  the  liver  enlarged  and  dark-coloured.  The  flesh  is,  of  course,  unfit 
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for  food,  from  its  liability  to  produce  tape-worm,  diarrhoea,  and  symptoms  of 
scurvy  in  the  human  species. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  post-mortem  appearance  of  a  very  few  of  the  numerous 
diseases  to  which  cattle  and  sheep  are  liable,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  paper  would  not  admit  of  a  more  exhaustive  description,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  maladies  that  we  have  so  briefly  considered  comprise  those  of 
the  greatest  importance,  so  far  as  the  healthiness  of  the  flesh  is  concerned., 
and  include  those  highly  contagious  affections  which  so  frequently  ravage 
our  flocks  and  herds,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  our  Government  is  so  con¬ 
stantly  being  directed. 

From  what  I  have  already  remarked  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
flesh  of  animals  suffering  from  ordinary  inflammation  of  any  particular  orgam 
of  the  body  is  in  all  instances  actually  prejudicial  to  health,  for  under  certain 
circumstances  cases  may  occur  where  the  choice  lies  between  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  such  meat  or  none  at  all ;  therefore,  although  for  reasons  mentioned  in 
a  former  part  of  this  lecture,  such  flesh  is  less  nutritious  and  of  inferior  quality, 
it  may  be  issued  on  an  emergency,  providing  the  animals  have  been  thoroughly 
bled. 

In  inspecting  the  carcase  in  cases  where  inflammatory  disease  of  one  or 
more  organs  of  the  body  has  existed,  we  shall  find  certain  appearances  in 
the  flesh  which  will  be  presently  alluded  to  generally  under  the  head  of 
diseased  meat,  and,  moreover,  certain  characteristic  symptoms  in  the  affected 
viscera  will  be  present.  For  instance,  we  may  have  effusions,  the  formation 
of  pus  or  matter,  adhesions,  ulcerations,  enlargements,  and  discolorations,, 
all  of  which  should  be  considered  when  inspections  of  the  carcase  are  made. 

I  need  scarcely  observe  that  none  but  the  flesh  of  animals  entirely  free  from 
disease  should  ever  be  issued  for  the  use  of  troops  on  home  service,  although 
in  war  time  it  may,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  be  necessary  to  sanction  the 
issue  of  meat  of  inferior  quality.  There  are,  however,  some  diseases,  other 
than  those  I  have  specially  mentioned,  such  as  those  of  a  cancerous  nature., 
or  the  septic  and  purulent  affections  arising  from  so-called  blood-poisoning, 
that  render  the  flesh  at  all  times  unwholesome,  and  which  should  invariably 
be  rejected.  Th z  post-mortem  appearances  of  such  cases  are  of  course  well- 
known  to  experienced  inspectors. 

I  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject  by  briefly  referring  to  those 
cases  where  medicines  have  been  administered  so  recently  previous  to 
slaughter  that  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  for  them  to  be  eliminated  from 
the  system.  Although  the  flesh  may  not  be  absolutely  unfit  for  food  in  every 
instance,  its  consumption  may  possibly  be  attended  by  serious  consequences- 
depending  upon  the  particular  agent  administered,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  food  will  be  offensive.  As  a  rule,  the 
presence  of  medicinal  agents  can  readily  be  detected  in  the  recently  opened 
carcase,  but  not  after  it  has  been  cut  up  into  joints,  except  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  cooking.  These  remarks  point  out  an  additional  reason  for  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  carcase. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  what  may  be  termed  the  third  part  of 
our  subject,  viz.,  the  inspection  of  the  flesh,  and  in  doing  so  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  again  allude  briefly  to  the  dressed  carcase,  after  which  we  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  describe  the  characteristic  features  of  good,  indifferent,  and  bad  meat, 
and  a  few  of  the  impositions  practised  in  dressing,  cutting  up,  etc.,  especially 
that  frequently-attempted  fraud — the  passing  of  bull  or  cow  beef  for  ox  or 
heifer. 

In  inspecting  the  carcase  of  an  animal  recently  slaughtered  and  dressed, 
when  the  internal  organs  have  been  removed,  the  sides  of  the  chest  should 
be  well  examined  in  order  to  detect  any  symptoms  of  lately  adherent  tuber¬ 
cles  or  grapes,  as  well  as  those  signs  of  pleural  adhesions  which  I  alluded 
to  when  speaking  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  Pleuro-pneumonicu 
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It  is  a  common  practice  for  butchers  to  remove  such  diseased  products  in 
dressing,  and  to  smear  the  carcase  over  with  fat,  to  make  it  resemble  that  of 
a  healthy  animal. 

The  pleural  and  peritoneal  membranes  should  be  smooth,  and  any  signs  of 
scraping  or  peeling  must  be  viewed  with  suspicion. 

In  examining  the  quarters  with  the  view  of  judging  the  condition  and 
quality  of  the  meat,  both  fore  and  hind  must  be  carefully  inspected,  for  it  is 
a  practical  fact  that  the  hind  quarter  always  presents  the  better  appearance, 
and  is  apt  to  mislead  in  judging  the  general  condition  of  the  carcase.  The 
external  surface  of  the  quarters  should  be  pretty  generally  covered  with  a 
layer  of  fat. 

This  fat  should  be  firm,  and,  as  a  rule,  white,  and  not  streaked  with  blood, 
but  it  may  be  remarked  that  some  kinds  of  food  influence  the  colour  of  the 
fat,  and  also  its  consistence  to  a  great  extent;  for  instance,  oil-cake  imparts 
a  yellow  colour  to  this  tissue,  and  all  oily  foods  have  a  tendency  to  make 
soft  fat. 

Fat  is  very  abundant  around  the  kidneys,  and  should  also  more  or  less 
cover  the  inner  surface  of  the  carcase,  including  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
should  be  seen  exuding,  as  it  were,  from  between  the  ribs  on  the  inside.  A 
thickness  of  fat  should  also  exist  on  the  swell  of  the  shoulders 

The  fat  of  sheep  should  always  be  of  a  clear  white  colour,  and  should  be 
abundant  without  being  excessive.  A  sheep  will  not  be  too  fat  as  long  as 
the  blue  tinge  of  the  lean  can  be  seen  outside  the  carcase  at  the  shoulder- 
blades. 

Kidney  fat  should  be  plentiful,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  general  condition 
of  the  carcase,  can  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  hind  quarters  at  the  loins. 
The  legs  should  be  short  and  plump,  and  the  meat  should  extend  well  down 
to  the  hock.  Different  breeds  will,  however,  vary  in  this  respect,  and  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  heavier  description,  such  as  Leicesters  and  Cotswolds, 
are  not  nearly  so  profitable  for  troops  as  the  smaller  breeds,  such  as  the 
Down  and  small  Welsh,  and  amongst  foreign  sheep  the  merinos. 

In  oxen  the  exposed  piece  of  meat  where  the  quarters  have  been  separated 
should  show  a  margin  of  fat,  and  in  the  case  of  stall-fed  animals  in  good 
condition  the  muscles  will  be  found  streaked  with  fat. 

It  is  not  likely  that  high-class  stall-fed  cattle,  such  as  are  seen  at  our  Christ¬ 
mas  shows,  will  ever  be  supplied  by  the  contractor  for  issue  to  troops,  and 
even  were  this  probable,  such  meat  would  be  unprofitable  ;  for  although  up 
to  a  certain  point  the  fattening  process  tends  to  increase  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  meat,  if  this  is  carried  to  an  extreme  an  actual  waste  is  incurred,  from 
the  fact  of  the  fat  being  so  much  in  excess  of  the  lean.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  flesh  of  animals  in  poor  condition  is  more  or  less  deficient  in  nutritive 
value,  and,  moreover,  the  amount  of  bone  is  relatively  in  too  great  a  propor¬ 
tion.  In  both  beef  and  mutton  the  bone  should  not  be  in  excess  of  20  per 
cent,  of  the  meat. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  the  flesh,  we  shall  find  that  this  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  the  animal’s  age  and  condition,  and  the  part  of  the  body  from 
which  it  has  been  cut. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  subject  of  age,  so  that  we  will  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  general  characteristic  appearances  of  good  meat. 

The  flesh  should  be  firm  and  elastic,  adhering  tightly  to  the  bones,  of  a 
bright-red  colour,  possessing  an  agreeable  odour,  and  should  be  marbled 
with  fat. 

What  may  be  termed  a  second  quality  of  meat,  good,  wholesome,  and  fit 
for  issue,  will  present  very  much  the  appearance  just  described,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fatty  streaks,  which  may  be  present  in  a  lesser  degree,  or 
altogether  absent,  depending  upon  the  fattening  quality  or  age  of  the  animal. 
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In  very  young  animals  the  flesh  is  pale  and  moist,  and  in  old  beasts  it  is 
darker  in  colour. 

Although  freshly-cut  meat  of  prime  quality  should  not  yield  any  serum  or 
watery  fluid,  we  shall  find  that  if  placed  upon  a  white  dish,  a  small  quantity 
of  reddish  juice,  of  a  fresh  pleasant  odour  will  exude  from  it. 

The  best  joints  to  examine  in  order  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  beef  are  the 
“  rib  cut5’  and  “sirloin.” 

In  cutting  across  the  muscles  there  should  be  no  appearance  of  lividity,  the 
interior  should  be  of  the  same  character  or  a  little  paler. 

The  marrow  of  the  long  bones  is  of  a  solid  character,  but  is  slightly  softer 
in  the  fore  limbs  ;  it  should  be  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  free  from  stains  or 
dark  patches. 

Meat  of  inferior  or  bad  quality  is  characterised  by  certain  appearances 
depending  upon  a  variety  of  causes. 

A  deep  livid  or  purple  colour  is  indicative  of  an  animal  having  died  a 
natural  death,  and  is  due  to  the  blood  being  retained  in  the  veins.  In  these 
cases  we  also  frequently  find  that  the  tissues  are  stained  by  effusions.  The 
meat  has  a  dull  aspect,  and  frequently  an  unpleasant  odour  ;  it  will  be  found 
to  have  lost  its  elasticity,  and  to  have  become  soft,  flabby,  and  damp  from 
accumulation  of  serum. 

To  examine  the  flesh  in  this  condition  properly  deep  incisions  should  be 
made,  when  the  peculiar  appearances  can  be  the  more  readily  ascertained, 
and  moreover  it  will  be  noticed  that  blood  will  exude  from  the  cut  portion, 
and  that  the  meat  will  stain  the  hands  deeply.  The  fat  in  these  cases  will 
probably  present  a  soft,  damp  appearance. 

Such  flesh  should  of  course  be  at  once  rejected,  for  although  we  have  no 
actual  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  prejudicial  to  health,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  wholesome  meat,  and  soon  decomposes. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  a  dark  red  hue  in  meat  is  a  symptom  of  age, 
but  when  this  dark  colour  is  associated  with  a  strong  odour,  and  probably  with 
effusions  of  blood  into  the  muscular  tissue,  it  is  also  a  sign  that  the  animal 
has  been  overdriven. 

Overdriving,  and  the  fatigue  of  long  journeys  frequently  produce  inflam¬ 
mation  of  muscular  tissue,  and  in  many  cases  the  appearances  of  the  carcase 
closely  resemble  those  described  under  the  head  of  Anthrax.  Such  meat 
soon  putrefies,  and  although  not  absolutely  injurious  should  be  rejected  as 
unfit  for  food. 

When  the  process  known  as  decomposition  has  commenced,  we  shall  find 
the  flesh  becomes  paler  in  colour,  and  loses  the  characteristic  elasticity  and 
odour  of  prime  meat.  The  further  symptoms  of  putrefaction  are  readily  re¬ 
cognised  and  are  marked  by  a  greenish  hue,  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  in¬ 
creasing  softness. 

The  practice  of  pushing  a  knife  up  to  the  hilt  into  suspected  flesh  is  a  good 
one.  If  the  meat  is  sound  resistance  will  be  uniform,  if  it  be  undergoing 
decomposition  some  parts  will  be  found  to  be  softer  than  others,  and  the 
blade  of  the  knife  will  have  an  unpleasant  smell. 

Decomposition  takes  place  more  rapidly  near  the  bones.  Of  course 
such  meat  is  utterly  unfit  for  food,  and  must  be  rejected  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Its  consumption  has  been  followed  by  serious  consequences, 
such  as  putrid  fevers,  bowel  complaints,  etc.  Putrid  meat,  especially  pork,  is 
frequently  attempted  to  be  passed  off  by  sprinkling  it  with  deodorizing  com¬ 
pounds,  such  as  carbolic  acid  or  creosote. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  trade  in  decomposed  flesh  is  carried  on  in 
spite  of  the  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  that  tons  of  such  meat  are 
annually  salted,  spiced,  and  made  up  into  sausages.  Meat  “just  on  the 
turn  ”  is  frequently  placed  in  the  pickle  tub.  It  may  be  detected  by  bubbles 
of  gas  coming  to  the  surface,  by  its  greenish  colour,  and  nauseous  smell. 
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In  the  case  of  animals  slaughtered  whilst  suffering  from  an  emaciating 
disease,  we  shall  find  an  unusual  paleness  of  the  flesh  which  adheres  but 
slightly  to  the  bones.  It  will  have  a  sickly  smell,  which  is  more  observable 
during  the  process  of  cooking. 

Fly-blown  meat  need  not  be  described,  as  the  appearances  are  so  well 
known.  It  is  unfit  for  food. 

Meat  infested  with  parasites  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  need  not  be 
further  described.  It  is  known  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the  consumer 
under  certain  circumstances. 

We  may  sum  up  this  portion  of  our  subject  by  the  following  extracts  from 
Dr.  Letheby’s  “  Lectures  on  Food  ”  : — 

ist  Good  meat  is  neither  of  a  pale  pink  colour  nor  of  a  deep  purple  tint, 
for  the  former  is  a  sign  of  disease,  and  the  latter  indicates  that  the  animal 
has  not  been  slaughtered,  but  has  died  with  the  blood  in  it,  or  has  suffered 
from  acute  fever. 

2nd.  It  has  a  marbled  appearance,  from  the  ramifications  of  little  veins  of 
fat  among  the  muscles. 

3rd.  It  should  be  firm  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  should  scarcely 

moisten  the  fingers  ;  bad  meat  being  wet,  and  sodden,  and  flabby,  with  the 

fat  looking  like  jelly,  or  wet  parchment. 

4th.  It  should  have  little  or  no  odour,  and  the  odour  should  not  be  dis¬ 
agreeable,  for  diseased  meat  has  a  sickly,  cadaverous  smell,  and  sometimes 
a  smell  of  physic.  This  is  very  discoverable  when  the  meat  is  chopped  up 
and  drenched  with  warm  water. 

5th.  It  should  not  shrink  or  waste  much  in  cooking. 

6th.  It  should  not  run  to  water  or  become  very  wet  on  standing  for  a  day 

or  so,  but  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  dry  upon  the  surface. 

7th.  When  dried  at  a  temperature  of  2120  or  thereabouts,  it  should  not 
lose  more  than  70  to  74  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  whereas  bad  meat  will  often 
lose  as  much  as  80  per  cent. 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  there  should  be  no  sign  of  the  presence  of 
parasites. 

The  fat  also  should  neither  be  deficient  nor  excessive. 

(To  be  continued, '.) 
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PREVENTION  OF  ROTA 

EY  A.  P.  THOMAS,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  BALLIOL  COLLEGE,  OXFORD;  PROFESSOR 
OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  AUCKLAND, 
NEW  ZEALAND. 

Liver-rot,  although  so  destructive  a  disease,  is  a  preventable  one. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  give  a  popular  account  of  the  results 
of  a  research  into  the  natural  history  of  the  parasite  which  causes 
the  Liver-rot  of  the  sheep  and  a  number  of  other  animals.  This  research, 
which  has  now  been  completed,  was  undertaken  by  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  in  June,  1880;  and'  the  progress  of  the 
investigation  has  been  already  reported  in  two  papers^  contributed  to  the 
*£  Journal”  of  the  Society.  A  short  account  of  the  completed  research  ap¬ 
peared  in  Nature  for  October  19th,  1882,  and  a  detailed  account  in¬ 
tended  for  scientific  readers  was  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 

*  From  the  journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ,  No.  28. 

f  “  Report  of  Experiments  on  the  Development  cf  the  Liver-fluke,”  vol.  xvii., 
1881.  Apiil,  p.  1;  Second  Report,  vol.  xviii.,  1882,  October,  p.  439. 
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Microscopical  Science,  for  January,  1883.  To  this  last-named  paper  I  may 
refer  any  reader  who  desires  to  learn  the  details  of  the  development  of  the 
Liver-fluke.  The  present  paper  is  only  intended  to  give  the  outlines  of  the 
life-history  of  the  fluke  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  farmer  and  the  general 
reader  interested  in  agricultural  matters  to  understand  how  the  parasite  is 
propagated  through  successive  generations,  how  the  sheep  incurs  the  disease 
by  taking  in  the  young  fluke  with  its  food,  and,  lastly,  the  various  methods 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  so  destructive  a  disease.  Technical  terms  will 
therefore  be  purposely  avoided. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  subject  is  divided  into  the  following 
parts  : — 

I. — Nature  of  the  Disease. 

II. — Life-history  of  the  Liver-fluke. 

III. — Prevention  of  the  Rot. 

Part  I. — Nature  of  the  Disease. 

The  Rob  Liver-rot,  Fluke  disease,  Coathe,  or  Bane,  are  all  names  given  to 
one  and  the  same  disease.  It  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Sheep-rot,  since 
amongst  our  domesticated  animals  the  sheep  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
victim.  Very  many  other  animals  that  eat  grass  or  herbs  are,  however, 
subject  to  the  disease,  including  cattle,  deer,  horses,  pigs,  rabbits,  hares, 
kangaroos,  camels,  etc.  ;  and  even  man  himself  is  occasionally  attacked. 

Liver-rot  has  been  known  and  dreaded  from  very  early  times  ;  it  was  so 
well  known  in  Shakspeare’s  day  that  an  allusion  to  it  occurs  in  his  writings. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  here  into  a  history  of  the  disease  ;  for  this 
I  may  refer  to  Professor  Simonds’s  paper.* 

Many  theories  have  been  suggested  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  several 
of  them  being  very  far  from  the  truth.  It  is  really  a  parasitic  disease,  and  is 
caused  by  the  presence,  in  the  bile-ducts  of  the  liver  of  the  diseased  animal, 
of  large  numbers  of  flat  worms,  known  as  the  Liver-fluke  (called  by  zoologists 
Fasciola  hepatica ,  or  less  correctly,  Disioma  hepaticuni).  The  Liver-fluke 
has  the  shape  of  a  privet-leaf,  or  of  a  small  sole  ;  it  is  pale  brown  or  of  a 
flesh-colour,  and  is  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  third  in  length,  and  in 
breadth  about  half  its  own  length.  At  one  end  is  a  narrower  projecting  portion, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  short,  thick  stem  of  the  leaf ;  this  is  the  head- 
part,  and  at  its  tip  is  placed  the  mouth  in  the  middle  of  a  small  sucker  or 
sucking-cap,  by  which  the  fluke  can  attach  itself.  At  the  point  where  the 
head  joins  the  flat  body  and  on  the  lower  surface  is  a  second  sucker — the 
ventral  sucker. 

The  Liver-rot  caused  by  these  flukes  is  always  common  in  certain  districts  of 
England,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  annual  loss  of  sheep  in 
the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  no  less  than  1,000,000.  The  rot  also  occurs 
almost  all  over  the  world,  extending  to  Egypt,  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
North  and  South  America,  and  is  nearly,  or  sometimes  quite,  as  destructive 
in  these  countries  as  in  the  British  Isles.  Professor  Leuckart  estimates  the 
average  loss  per  annum  in  Central  Europe  alone  at  1,000,000  head. 

But  a  series  of  wet  seasons  always  increases  the  prevalence  of  the  disease. 
At  such  times  it  spreads  to  districts  which  are  ordinarily  quite  free  from  it. 
The  year  1879  was  one  °f  a  succession  of  wet  seasons,  and  the  losses  during 
the  end  of  that  year  and  the  following  spring  amounted  to  no  less  than 
3,000,000  sheep.  In  his  report  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society ,f  Mr.  Finlay  Dun  estimates  that  the  same  number  of  sheep  died  or 

*  “The  Rot  in  Sheep.”  London,  John  Murray,  1880.  Se*  a’so  Journal  of  the 
Royal  A grictdtural  Society :  Second  Series,  vol.  xvi.,  part  1,  1880,  p.  121. 
f  Second  Series,  vol.  xvii.  p.  141. 
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were  sacrificed  from  rot  during  the  following  year.  As  this  is  equivalent  to 
the  loss  during  each  year  of  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  the  sheep 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  represents  the  loss  of  six  or  eight  millions, 
sterling*  per  annum,  the  serious  nature  of  the  epidemic  will  be  only  too 
readily  seen.  Such  a  loss  would  be  most  grievous  at  any  time,  but  was 
especially  so  at  a  time  of  bad  seasons  and  widespread  agricultural  depression. 

A  portion  of  the  loss  falls  of  course  upon  the  consumer,  as  is  shown  by  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  mutton.  Futhermore,  the  quality  of  a  portion  of  the 
supply  which  comes  to  the  market  is  necessarily  poor. 

When  the  disease  had  spread  so  widely  and  had  become  so  exceedingly 
destructive,  it  was  doubly  necessary  that  we  should  bestir  ourselves  and  try 
all  preventive  means. 

But  what  were  the  right  measures  of  prevention?  Here,  unfortunately,, 
was  the  great  difficulty.  Nothing  £xact  had  been  found  out  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  fluke  entered  the  sheep,  and  we  had  to  contend  against  an  insidious 
enemy  who  was  invisible  to  us,  to  strike  blindly  and  in  the  dark. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty  it  was  a  matter  of  national  importance  that  the 
whole  question  should  be  investigated,  in  order  that  it  might,  if  possible,, 
be  discovered  what  were  the  proper  preventive  measures  to  be  employed. 
The  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  therefore  provided  the  funds 
needful  to  procure  costly  but  indispensable  apparatus  and  material.  The 
investigation  thus  originated  began  in  the  summer  of  1880,  and  was  brought 
to  a  successful  close  in  the  autumn  of  1882. 

What  was  really  known  in  1880  came  very  briefly  to  the  following.  The 
Liver-rot  was  a  parasitic  disease  due  to  the  presence  in  the  bile-ducts  of 
the  livers  of  the  diseased  animals  of  great  numbers  of  Liver-flukes. 
Animals  were  liable  to  contract  the  rot  when  allowed  to  graze  on  low-lying, 
wet,  or  ill-drained  lands,  and  especially  on  grounds  subject  to  floods. 

So  much  was  clearly  proved.  In  addition,  it  was  believed  by  men  of 
science,  from  what  was  known  of  the  animals  most  nearly  related  to  the 
Liver-fluke,  that  there  were  larval  forms  inhabiting  some  snail  or  slug,  and 
that  the  larvae  were  subsequently  taken  up  by  the  sheep  when  grazing. 
Some  had  suggested  water-snails,  other  land-snails  or  slugs,  and  numerous 
attempts  to  solve  the  question  had  been  made  by  various  eminent  zoolo¬ 
gists  ;  but  all  had  proved  fruitless,  and,  notwithstanding  its  great  practical 
importance,  the  problem  remained  unsolved. 

Now,  however,  the  mystery  has  been  cleared  up,  and  I  will  proceed  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  in  order,  step  by  step,  so  that  I  may  afterwards  show  how  and 
where  preventive  measures  are  to  be  applied. 

Part  II. — The  Life-history  of  the  Liver-fluke. 

Before  giving  the  life-history  of  the  Liver-fluke,  it  will  be  well  for  me  to- 
explain  a  wonderful  peculiarity  in  the  manner  of  the  multiplication  and 
spread  of  the  animals  belonging  to  the  group  of  flat-worms  of  which  the 
Liver-fluke  is  a  member.  The  fully-grown  adults  live  as  parasites  in  some 
kind  or  other  of  backboned  animal,  such  as  a  sheep,  and  thereby  multiply 
by  producing  eggs.  Each  of  the  eggs  gives  rise  to  an  animal,  which  is  never 
like  its  parent,  never  does  become  like  it,  and  never  lives  where  its  parent 
lives.  It  enters  some  snail  or  slug,  and  there  grows  and  multiplies, 
not  in  the  common  way  by  producing  eggs,  but  by  giving  rise  to  germs 
within  itself.  Calling  the  animal  which  is  hatched  out  of  the  egg  the  first 
generation,  these  germs  will  form  the  second.  There  may  be  a  third  and 

*  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  loss  in  money,  as  rotten  sheep  are  frequently 
sold  for  food,  though  at  a  considerable  loss.  But  in  very  many  instances  the  animals, 
were  sold  merely  for  the  price  of  the  skins. 
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a  fourth,  or  even  more,  generations  in  the  snails,  all  these  arising  in  the  same 
way  as  germs  ;  but  at  length  a  form  arises  which  is  destined  to  leave  the 
snail  in  some  way  or  other,  to  be  swallowed  by  the  backboned  animal  with 
its  food,  then  grow  much  in  size,  become  adult,  and  reproduce  itself  by 
eggs. 

The  snail  or  slug  which  harbours  the  first,  second,  and  following  genera¬ 
tions  is  called  the  intermediate  host,  the  backboned  animal  being  the  ulti¬ 
mate  or  final  host,  and  there  is  thus  a  constant  alternation  of  one  generation 
living  its  adult  life  in  the  backboned  animal,  and  of  one  or  more  generations 
in  the  snail  or  slug.  This  is  an  example  of  what  naturalists  call  an  alter¬ 
nation  of  generations. 

In  the  case  of  the  Liver-fluke  there  are  at  least  two  generations  which 
live  the  whole  of  their  adult  lives  in  the  particular  snail  which  has  now 
been  clearly  proved  to  serve  as  the  intermediate  host  of  the  fluke. 
The  third  generation  arises  as  a  germ  in  the  snail,  and  whilst  still  a 
minute  larva  passes  in  the  manner  explained  below  into  the  sheep. 
That  is  to  say,  supposing  we  start  with  the  fluke  as  it  is  found  in  the 
sheep,  its  child  does  not  grow  up  into  an  animal  like  the  parent, 
nor  does  the  grandchild  do  so.  Both  child  and  grandchild  look 
very  different  from  the  true  Liver-fluke,  and  live  in  the  snail  ;  but  the  great¬ 
grandchild,  forming  the  third  generation,  does,  as  a  rule,  grow  up  into  a 
true  Liver-fluke  and  live  in  the  sheep. 

Wonderful  as  this  may  seem  to  any  one  who  has  not  studied  the  marvels 
of  animal  life,  the  fact  of  alternate  generation  has  been  established  beyond 
all  doubt,  not  merely  for  the  Liver-fluke,  but  also  for  numerous  other  forms 
of  life,  which,  however,  do  not  at  present  concern  us. 

The  Eggs  of  the  Liver-fluke. — The  adult  fluke,  whilst  living  in  the  bile- 
ducts  of  the  sheep  or  other  rotten  animal,  produces  vast  numbers  of  eggs. 
The  bile-ducts  (popularly  known  as  the  pipes )  become  large,  and  their  walls 
thick,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  parasites.  The  bile  contains  numbers 
of  eggs  too  small  to  be  separately  recognised  by  the  naked  eye,  but  which 
are  nevertheless  present  in  such  quantities  that  they  give  it  a  dark  colour. 
In  some  of  the  small  ducts  where  the  eggs  have  not  been  washed  away  by 
the  bile,  they  may  be  present  in  such  enormous  numbers  as  to  form  a  stiff 
dark-brown  mass,  looking  like  fine  wet  sand,  and  completely  blocking  up  the 
inside  of  the  duct. 

The  eggs  are  very  minute  indeed,  being  only  ^^th  of  an  inch  in  length  ; 
but  this  may  be  rendered  visible  to  the  naked  eye  by  placing  some  of  the 
dark-brown  contents  of  the  bile-ducts  into  a  glass  vessel  with  water  and 
shaking  it  up.  On  now  holding  the  vessel  up  to  the  light,  the  tiny  eggs 
will  be  seen  as  brownish  specks  suspended  in  the  water.  If  they  are  very 
numerous,  they  will  colour  the  water  a  light-brown,  or  may  even  give  it  a 
dark  coffee-colour.  They  are  a  little  heavier  than  water,  so  that  if  the 
vessel  is  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two  all  the  eggs  will  fall  to  the 
bottom,  and  leave  the  water  colourless. 

The  number  of  eggs  produced  by  each  fluke  is  very  large,  and  its  fertility 
has  been  underrated.  In  one  case  I  obtained  7,000,000  eggs  from  the  gall¬ 
bladder  of  a  single  sheep  suffering  from  the  rot,  and  as  the  liver  contained  about 
200  flukes,  this  gives  an  average  of  37,000  eggs  to  each  fluke.  And  these 
eggs  were  found  in  the  gall-bladder  alone  ;  the  liver  must  have  contained  at 
least  as  many  more,  and  eggs  had  been  passed  copiously  by  the  sheep  for 
many  months.  The  number  of  eggs  produced  by  a  single  fluke  maybe  safely 
estimated  at  half  a  million,  a  number  more  easily  spoken  of  than  realised. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  should  know  more  about  the  egg,  for  it  forms 
the  starting-point  of  new  generations.  But  to  know  more  about  the  egg,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  it  highly  magnified  by  means  of  the  microscope.  Figure  1 
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shows  an  egg  thus  seen.  It  is  an  oval  body,  with  a  transparent  shell,  which 
allows  the  contents  to  be  distinguished.  One  end  is  a  little  rounder  and 
blunter  than  the  other,  and  shows  a  line  marking  off  a  rounded  portion  which 
forms  a  lid  to  the  rest  of  the  shell.  A  little  below  the  lid  is  a  small  round 
mass,  which  is  the  present  condition  of  the  first  generation  or  animal  which 
will  ultimately  be  developed  from  the  egg.  The  remaining  contents  of  the 
egg  are  simply  a  store  of  food  for  the  benefit  of  this  animal. 


Fig.  i. — Egg  of  the  Liver-fluke  examined  shortly  after  it  was  taken  from  the  liver 
of  a  sheep.  At  the  right-hand  end  of  the  shell  may  be  seen  the  line  marking  off  the 
lid,  and  a  little  to  the  left,  the  embryo  in  a  very  early  stage  of  development.  The 
embryo  is  surrounded  by  round  masses  which  serve  as  food ;  they  are  all  of  them 
granular,  but  only  three  at  the  left-hand  side  have  been  fully  drawn.  Magnified  680 
times.  (Original. — A.  P.  T.) 

So  long  as  the  egg  remains  within  the  body  of  the  sheep  no  further  change 
takes  place. 

Under  natural  conditions,  however,  the  eggs  of  the  fluke  are  washed  away 
by  the  bile  into  the  intestine,  and,  passing  through  the  intestine  uninjured, 
are  at  length  distributed  wherever  the  droppings  of  the  infected  animals  fall. 
If  they  fall  on  to  wet  or  marshy  ground,  or  are  washed  by  rain  into  ditches, 
ponds,  or  brooks,  further  changes  occur,  and  in  each  egg  is  formed  the  first 
generation  or  animal,  which  we  may  term  the  embryo,  so  long  as  it  is  in  the 
young  condition. 

Not  only  moisture,  but  also  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  is  required  for  the 
growth  of  the  embryo  within  the  egg.  A  temperature  of  about  740  to  78°  Fahr. 
is  the  most  favourable,  and  then  the  embryo  is  formed  in  about  two  or  three 
weeks  ;  with  less  warmth,  progress  is  slower,  and  with  an  average  temperature 
of  6o°  the  growth  occupies  two  or  three  months.  Whilst  the  temperature  is 
very  much  below  this,  as  in  winter-time,  the  egg  does  not  change  at  all.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  embryo  will  not  hatch  out  in  the  winter-time, 
and  that  eggs  which  fall  into  suitable  places  at  this  season  will  only  be  hatched 
out  as  the  warm  weather  comes  on  at  the  end  of  spring  or  beginning  of  summer. 

But  all  eggs  do  not  hatch  out  in  the  same  time  :  .a  certain  number  are 
hatched  out  on  every  successive  day  for  some  weeks  or  even  months,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  time  some  of  the  eggs  may  remain  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  just  taken  from  the  liver.  No  explanation  can  be  found  in  the  eggs 
themselves  of  the  very  variable  time  required  for  the  growth  of  the  embryo, 
but  the  fact  is  of  much  practical  importance,  for  eggs  scattered  over  any  damp 
ground  may  render  it  dangerous  for  a  long  period. 

Figure  2  shows  a  fluke-egg  at  the  time  when  the  embryo  is  fully  formed 
within  the  shell  and  is  ready  to  hatch  out.  The  embryo  lies  curved  on  itself 
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at  one  side  of  the  egg,  and  on  the  other  side  are  the  remains  of  the  food 
with  which  it  was  originally  provided.  The  head-end  of  the  embryo  is 
directed  towards  the  end  of  the  egg  which  has  the  lid  :  and  between  the  lid 
and  between  the  embryo  and  the  lid  is  a  cushion  or  pad  of  stiff  jelly-like 
substance.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  surface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  what 
look  like  hairs  (still  more  plainly  seen  in  the  free  embryo,  Fig.  3).  They  are 
not  really  hairs,  but  can  be  moved  ;  they  are  known  as  cilia,  and  it  is  by 
their  means  that  the  embryo  swims,  for  they  act  as  so  many  paddles  in 
propelling  it  through  the  water. 


Fig.  2. — Egg  of  the  fluke  containing  an 

embryo  ready  to  hatch  out:  d,  remains  of  Fig.  3. — An  embryo  as  it  appears 

food;  ey  a  cushion  of  jelly-like  substance;  when  swimming  in  the  water;  fy 
boring-tool  of  the  embryo;  7z,  eye-spots ;  boring- tool;  h,  eye-spots.  Magni- 

k,  germinal  cells.  Magnified  680  times.  fled  $oo  times.  (Original— A.  P.  T.) 

(Original.— A.  P.  T.) 

Let  us  watch  the  embryo  as  it  hatches  out.  It  moves  within  the  egg, 
the  movements  becoming  more  marked,  until  at  last,  the  body  being 
stretched  out  suddenly  to  its  full  length,  so  much  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
against  the  lid  that  it  flies  open  as  if  moved  by  a  spring.  The  cushion  of 
jelly-like  substance  pours  out,  the  embryo  thrusts  the  forepart  of  its  body  out 
of  the  shell,  the  cilia  (or  paddles)  begin  to  move  as  soon  as  the  water  touches  , 
them,  and  the  animal,  after  a  short  struggle,  succeeds  in  drawing  the  whole  * 
of  its  body  through  the  narrow  opening  of  the  shell,  and  glides  away  with 
ease  and  rapidity  through  the  water. 

Figure  3  shows  the  embryo  as  it  appears  when  swimming  freely  through 
the  water.  This  figure  is  of  course  very  highly  magnified  ;  its  real  size  is  so 
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minute  that  it  can  only  just  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances.  It  has  a  conical  shape — that  is  to  say,  it  is 
not  unlike  a  sugar-loaf  in  form — and  it  is  about  -gjhrth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  broader  end  is  always  directed  forwards,  and  in  its  centre  is  a  short 
peg-like  projection,  which  is  used  as  a  boring-tool,  and  can  either  be  drawn 
in  or  thrust  out.  The  whole  surface  of  the  animal,  with  the  exception  of  the 
projection  just  mentioned,  is  covered  with  the  long  hair-like  paddles  or  cilia, 
by  means  of  which  it  swims,  with  the  boring-tool  drawn  in,  swiftly  and  rest¬ 
lessly  through  the  water.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  watch  it  speeding 
through  the  water ;  it  is  wonderfully  active  ;  sometimes  it  goes  rapidly 
forwards,  revolving  upon  itself  like  a  top,  just  twisting  a  little  from  side  to 
side,  as  if  searching  for  something.  At  other  times,  by  curving  its  body,  it 
sweeps  round  in  circles,  or,  curving  itself  yet  more,  spins  round  and  round 
the  same  spot,  without  moving  from  it. 

Towards  the  front  end  of  the  embryo  are  two  black  marks  (Fig.  3,  h)  ; 
they  have  the  shape  of  two  half-moons  placed  back  to  back.  These  are  very 
simple  eyes,  and  though  they  cannot  give  the  embryo  the  power  of  seeing 
very  distinctly,  yet  they  render  it  very  sensitive  to  light,  and  are  no  doubt  of 
very  much  help  to  it  in  searching  for  its  new  home. 

When  the  embryo,  in  moving  through  the  water,  comes  in  contact  with  any 
object,  it  pauses  for  a  moment,  and  feels  about,  as  if  trying  to  discover  its 
nature  ;  and  if  not  satisfied,  it  darts  off  hastily  again.  But  if  the  object  be 
the  particular  kind  of  water-snail  known  as  Limnczus  truncatulus ,  it  at  once 
tries  to  bore  into  it.  This  snail  is  a  very  common  one  ;  but  it  is  so  small 
that  it  usually  escapes  notice,  and  hence  it  has  no  common  or  popular  name. 
More  will  be  said  about  it  further  on.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  boring-tool  in  the  head  of  the  embryo  (f  Fig.  3)  is  short  and  blunt,  but 
as  soon  as  the  animal  begins  to  bore,  it  becomes  longer  and  more  pointed. 
The  embryo  spins  round  and  round  on  itself,  just  as  the  handle  of  a  gimlet 
is  turned,  the  hair-like  paddles  working  vigorously,  and  pressing  the  little 
embryo  against  the  surface  of  the  snail.  The  pressure  is  increased  by  the 
body  of  the  embryo  being  alternately  drawn  together  and  then  suddenly 
stretched  out.  As  the  boring-tool  sinks  further  into  the  substance  of  the 
snail  it  becomes  longer  and  longer,  until  at  length  it  reaches  five  times  its 
original  length  (see  Fig.  4),  and  the  substance  of  the  snail  is  forced  apart  as 
if  by  a  wedge  ;  and  a  gap  is  thus  made  through  which  the  embryo  squeezes 
its  way  into  the  snail. 

Figure  4  shows  the  embryo  whilsjt  in  the  act  of  boring  into  a  snail ;  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  snail’s  body  has  been  drawn. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  me  to  state  briefly  how  the  further  development 
of  the  embryo  within  the  snail  was  traced.  Very  large  quantities  of  eggs 
were  collected  from  the  livers  of  rotten  sheep,  and  hatched  out  in  water. 
The  embryos  were  then  transferred  to  vessels  of  water  containing  many 
different  kinds  of  snails,  and  their  behaviour  watched.  When  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  embryos  bored  into  the  particular  kind  of  snail  called 
Limncens  truncatulus ,  large  numbers  of  this  kind  were  got.  Embryos  of 
the  Liver-fluke  were  allowed  to  bore  their  way  into  them,  and  then  they 
were  dissected  at  definite  intervals — some  three,  six,  or  twelve  hours  later, 
others  on  each  successive  day,  until  the  whole  history  was  traced.  In  this 
way  the  changes  passed  through  by  the  animals  found  in  the  snail  could  be 
followed  step  by  step,  and  the  relation  of  the  different  generations  proved 
beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt. 

The  embryo  of  the  Liver-fluke  will  not  bore  into  all  snails  alike  ;  the  only 
other  kind  of  snail  into  which  I  have  found  it  enter  at  all  is  the  one  called 
Limnceus  pereger.  But  it  is  only  into  the  very  youngest  and  smallest  snails 
of  this  kind  that  the  embryo  will  force  its  way,  and  even  these  do  not  afford 
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a  suitable  place  for  its  further  growth,  for  every  embryo  that  succeeds  in 
entering,  perishes  at  an  early  stage. 


Fig.  4.— Embryo  of  Liver-fluke  boring  into  a  snail.  Only 
snail  has  been  drawn.  Magnified  370  times.  (Original.— A. 


a  very  small  part  of  the 
P.  T.) 


^G.  ,  on  the  leffi  shows  the  change  of  the  embryo  into  sporocyst  just  after  it  has 
entered  the  snail.  Fig.  6  on  the  right,  shows  a  young  sporocyst  produced  by  the 
change  of  the  embryo:  /,  bonng-tool;  h',  eye-spots  disappearing;  k,  germinal  cells 
Magnified  500  times.  (Original.— A.  P.  T.)  ’  s  ceus* 
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The  embryo  seems  to  know  by  instinct  the  right  kind  of  snail.  Thus  I 
have  placed  large  numbers  of  freshly-hatched  embryos  in  a  small  vessel  of 
water  containing  Limnceus  truncatulus  and  several  other  kinds  of  fresh¬ 
water  snails  ;  and  on  subsequently  examining  them  all,  have  found  the 
specimens  of  Limnceus  truncatulus  to  contain  as  many  as  fifty  or  more  fluke- 
embryos  each,  whilst  the  other  kinds  of  snails  were  entirely  free  from  them. 

The  natural  place  for  the  further  growth  of  the  embryo  is  either  in  or  near 
the  lung  of  the  snail.  Once  safely  lodged  in  the  suitable  position,  the 
embryo  undergoes  a  great  change  of  form.  It  is  now  settling  down  to  a 
sluggish  parasitic  life.  It  no  longer  needs  the  paddles  to  propel  it  through 
the  water,  and  they  are  therefore  thrown  off  It  no  longer  needs  eyes  to 
help  it  to  find  its  way  about,  for  it  scarcely  stirs  in  the  snail,  and  so  they  get 
indistinct,  and  may  at  length  be  altogether  lost.  The  form  of  the  body  is 
also  changed,  and,  instead  of  being  like  a  sugar-loaf  in  shape,  it  becomes 
oval.  ,~-y  / 

Figure  5  shows  the  animal  whilst  the  change  is  taking  place.  Figure  6 
shows  it  as  soon  as  the  change  is  completed.  We  need  a  name  by  which  to 
distinguish  this  first  generation  in  the  snail,  and  so  will  call  it  by  its  English 
name  sporocyst ,  which  simply  means  a  bag  of  germs.  This  is  literally  what 
it  becomes  as  it  grows  inside  the  snail,  its  host.  It  lives  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  juices  of  the  snail,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  depends 
upon  the  warmth  of  the  season.  In  ordinary  July  weather  it  will  reach  its 
full  length  of  Aflh  of  an  inch  by  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight.  In  colder 
weather,  however,  growth  is  much  slower ;  and  in  winter-time  very  little 
progress  is  made,  even  in  three  or  four  months. 

Figure  8  shows  a  full-grown  sporocyst  ;  it  contains  about  half  a  dozen 
germs  of  different  sizes.  They  are  round  at  first,  then  they  get  longer,  and 
finally  take  the  outward  shape  of  a  sack.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is 
one  which  is  just  ready  to  hatch  out,  lying  with  its  head  directed  downwards. 
This  belongs  to  the  second  generation  ;  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  different 
from  the  sporocyst,  and  it  is  called  a  redia ,  after  the  celebrated  anatomist 
Redi.  As  soon  as  the  young  redia  is  ready  to  leave,  it  breaks  its  way 
through  the  wall  of  the  parent ;  the  wound  formed  by  its  forcing  its  way 
through  immediately  closes  up,  and  the  remaining  germs  continue  to  grow. 
In  this  way  each  sporocyst  produces  about  half  a  score  of  rediae.  But  there 
is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  sporocyst  multiplies,  namely,  by  the  division 
of  one  sporocyst  into  two  across  the  middle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  This  is 
worthy  of  mention  here,  as  it  caqses  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  parasites  within  the  snail. 

Let  us  return  to  the  rediae  which  compose  the  second  generation.  Figs. 
9  and  10  (p.  280)  show  two  free  rediae  ;  the  former  is  nearly  half  grown,  and 
the  latter  is  adult.  The  rediae  are  much  more  active  than  their  parents,  and 
migrate  from  the  lung  into  the  other  organs  of  the  snail,  and  particularly  into 
the  liver,  upon  which  they  feed.  A  redia  differs  from  a  sporocyst,  its  parent, 
in  several  points.  The  most  important  difference  is  that  the  former  has  a 
mouth  and  an  intestine  (Fig.  10,  in')  shaped  like  a  bottle,  whereas  the  sporo¬ 
cyst  has  none.  Its  habits  are  more  active  ;  towards  its  hind  end  are  two 
small  projections  (Fig.  10,  r),  which  serve  as  legs  of  a  very  simple  kind,  and 
prevent  the  animal  from  slipping  backwards  as  it  moves  through  the  body  of 
its  host. 

If  an  infected  snail  which  has  a  clean  and  transparent  shell  be  chosen,  the 
rediae  may  be  watched  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  as  they  move  inside  the 
living  snail. 

In  forcing  their  way  through  the  body  of  the  snail  the  parasites  necessarily 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm  ;  so  much,  indeed,  that  in  my  experiments  in  the 
laboratory  I  found  very  few  snails  live  many  weeks  after  infection.  In  fact, 
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the  Fluke-disease  is,  in  the  laboratory  at  least,  more  destructive  to  the  snail 
than  it  is  to  the  sheep. 


Fig.  7. — A  young  sporocyst  dividing 
into  two :  h\  eye-spots  disappearing. 
Magnified  500  times.  (Original. — A. 
P.  T.) 


Fig.  8. — A  full-grown  sporocyst  (the 
first  generation)  of  the  Liver-fluke.  It  con¬ 
tains  several  germs  in  different  stages  of 
growth.  The  largest,  at  the  lower  end,  has 
assumed  the  characters  of  a  redia.  Magni¬ 
fied  230  times.  (Original. — A.  P.  T.) 


Within  the  redia  are  found  germs,  the  third  generation,  which  at  first  are 
very  like  those  produced  in  the  sporocyst.  But  later  on  we  see  that  each 
germ  becomes  an  animal  shaped  like  a  tadpole,  with  a  flat,  oval  body  and 
long  slender  tail.  This  animal  is  usually  called  a  cercaria ,  the  name  simply 
meaning  that  the  animal  has  a  tail. 
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Fig.  9. — A  young'  redia 
(second  generation)  of  the 
Liver-fluke,  with  the  contents 
forming  into  germs  of  the 
third-‘generation.  Magnified 
230  times.  (Original.— 

A.  P .  T.) 
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Fig.  10.— A  full-grown  redia  (second  generation)  of  the  Liver-fluke.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  germs  of  the  third  generation. 
>  of  these  are  so  far  advanced  that  they  show  the  characters  of  the  tailed  larva  or  cercaria.  It  contains  also  on  the  left  hand  a  young 
a.  c 1  and  c1,  the  two  cercariae ;  in,  intestine  of  cercaria;  w,  w1,  germs  in  a  very  early  stage;  in1,  the  intestine  of  redia;  v,  the 
h-opening  by  which  the  cercariae  leave.  Magnified  120  times.  (Original. — A.  P.  T.) 
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An  adult  redia,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  16  (p.  284),  may  grow  to  the  length  of 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  It  contains  about  a  score  of  germs  in  all  the 
different  stages  of  growth  ;  there  are  usually  two  or  three  so  far  advanced 
that  they  have  become  tadpole-shaped,  and  are  ready  to  come  forth.  They 
escape  from  the  parent  by  a  special  opening  (v.  Fig.  10),  and  then  crawl  or 
wriggle  their  way  out  of  the  snail. 

Now  these  tadpole-like  animals  are  destined  to  enter  the  sheep  and  there 
become  true  Liver-flukes,  and  I  shall  have  to  show  how  they  get  inside  it. 


Fig.  11.— A  free  cercaria  (third  generation)  of  the  Liver-fluke  as  it  is  seen  when 
swimming  in  the  water ;  y,  y1,  the  two  suckers  corresponding  to  the  suckers  of  the 
adult  fluke  ;  in,  intestine ;  cy,  the  rounded  masses  at  the  sides  of  the  body  which  pro¬ 
vide  the  material  for  the  formation  of  the  cyst  of  envelope.  Magnified  160  times. 
(Original^ — A.  P.  T.) 

When  the  snails  infested  with  the  above-described  forms  of  the  Liver-fluke 
are  kept  in  an  aquarium,  the  cercariae  or  tadpole-shaped  larvae  Jmay 
occasionally  be  found  swimming  about  in  the  water  in  a  very  lively  manner. 
Fig.  11  shows  a  free  cercaria  as  it  appears  when  swimming.  It  has 
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a  fiat,  oval  body  about  ^Vth  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  a  tail  more  than  twice  as 
long.  There  are  two  suckers  (y  andy)  corresponding  to  those  of  the  adult 
fluke,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  body  are  many  granules  arranged  in  rounded 
masses  (cy). 

The  free-swimming  life  of  the  cercaria  never  seems  to  last  long,  for  on 
-coming  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  aquarium  or  the  water-plants 
•contained  in  it,  the  little  animal  soon  comes  to  rest,  draws  its  body  up  into 
a  round  ball,  and  exudes  from  the  whole  of  its  surface  a  gummy  substance 
containing  many  granules  (see  Fig.  12),  which  are  the  same  as  those 
already  described  as  forming  masses  at  the  sides  of  the  body  of  the  free 
cercaria.  The  tail  meanwhile  is  wagged  violently,  and  before  long  a  more 
vigorous  movement  throws  it  off  altogether.  The  gummy  substance  hardens 
•on  exposure,  and  the  body  of  the  cercaria  is  thus  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
-which  protects  it  from  injury. 

These  envelopes  are  termed  cysts  (the  word  cyst  meaning  a  bladder). 
They  are  snowy-white,  and  numbers  of  them  may  be  found  adhering  to  the 
walls  of  the  aquarium  in  which  the  infected  snails  are  kept,  or  attached  to 
&he  dark-green  leaves  of  the  water-plants. 


Fig.  12.- — A  cercaria  in  the  act  of 
forming  its  cyst  or  envelope.  Magnified 
160  times.  (Original. — A.  P.  T.) 


Fig.  13. — Three  cysts  of  the  Liver-fluke 
attached  to  a  portion  of  grass-stalk.  Each  cyst 
contains  a  young  fluke  which  remains  quiet 
until  the  cysts  are  swallowed,  with  the  grass  by 
a  sheep  when  grazing.  Magnified  10  times. 
(Original.— W.  H.  J.) 
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If  the  snails  are  crawling  on  the"  margin  of  a  ditch  or  over  a  damp  field, 
the  cercarias  on  leaving  the  snail  at  once  proceed  to  form  their  envelopes 
or  cysts  at  the  bottom  of  the  grass,  and  so  attach  themselves  to  the  stalks 
or  leaves  near  the  roots. 

Fig.  12  shows  a  cercaria  in  the  act  of  forming  its  cyst,  and  Fig.  13, 
which  is  less  highly  magnified,  shows  three  fully-formed  cysts  adhering  to 
a.  portion  of  a  grass-stalk.  As  even  the  latter  figure  is  magnified  to  ten 
times  the  actual  size  of  the  object,  the  minute  size  of  the  cysts  will  be 
easily  appreciated.  They  are  really  only  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  across. 

These  cysts  are  the  form  in  which  the  Liver-fluke  is  swallowed  by  the 
sheep,  and  the  animals  within  them  are  young  flukes.  They  remain  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  grass  until  the  time  comes  when  they  are  picked  up  by  the 
sheep  feeding  on  the  ground.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  pupae  or 
chrysalides  of  insects.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  whilst  the 
perfect  animals  emerge  from  the  chrysalides  of  insects  of  their  own  accord 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  do  so,  and  live  a  free-winged  existence,  the 
animals  will  only  come  forth  from  the  cysts  of  the  Liver-fluke  when  the  grass 
or  plant  to  which  they  were  attached  has  been  swallowed  by  some  sheep  or 
other  suitable  animal.  If  the  cysts  are  not  so  swallowed  within  a  few  weeks, 
the  young  flukes  which  they  contain  will  perish. 

The  number  of  cercarias  descended  from  a  single  fluke-egg  cannot  be 
less  than  200,  and  is  sometimes  much  larger.  For  the  redias  forming  the 
second  generation,  instead  of  producing  cercarias,  may,  and  perhaps  as  a 
rule  do,  give  rise  to  another  generation  of  daughter-redias  resembling  them¬ 
selves,  and  these  then  produce  cercarias.  When  this  is  the  case,  a  single 
fluke-egg  may  give  rise  to  more  than  a  thousand  cercarias.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  not  only  does  the  race  of  the  Liver-fluke  multiply  and  increase 
abundantly  in  the  sheep  by  producing  myriads  of  eggs,  but  that  there  is  a 
further  and  great  increase  of  the  forms  within  the  snail.  If  only  the  greatest 
degree  of  ordinary  increase  was  reached,  a  single  fluke  might  give  rise  to 
more  than  a  hundred  million  descendants  in  the  next  generation,  of  Liver- 
flukes  proper,  inhabiting  the  sheep.  But,  fortunately  for  farmers,  the  chances 
are  enormously  against  any  such  disastrous  increase. 

The  Habits  of  Limnceus  Truncatulus. — The  habits  of  the  snail  Limnceus 
iruncatulus ,  which  serves  as  an  intermediate  lot,  are  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  for  they  show  how  the  snail  is  likely  to  become  infected  with 
the  larval  forms  of  the  Liver-fluke,  and  also  how  the  cysts  are  distributed 
in  places  where  they  have  a  good  chance  of  being  picked  up  by  the 
sheep. 

Limnceus  truncatulus  is  a  fresh-water  snail,  with  a  brown  spiral  shell ; 
it  is  very  common,  and  has  a  very  wide  distribution  over  the  world. 
It  is  very  small,  its  shell  never  reaching  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length, 
whilst  it  is  usually  much  smaller,  a  common  variety  in  England  scarcely  ever 
measuring  so  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Owing  to  its  small  size 
it  often  escapes  notice,  or  is  qaken  for  the  young  of  some  other  kind 
of  snail,  so  that  it  has  no  popular  name.  Two  or  three  of  the  kinds 
of  snails  most  closely  allied  to  L.  truncatulus  (for  instance,  Limnceus 
pereger)  may  occasionally  crawl  out  of  the  water  for  short  distances  ;  but  in 
Limnceus  truncatulus  itself  the  habit  is  so  strongly  developed  that  the 
snail  should  be  termed  amphibious.  Indeed,  it  is  oftener  found  out  of  the 
water  than  in  it.  When  kept  in  an  aquarium  it  quits  the  water,  and  as 
often  as  it  is  put  back,  insists  on  crawling  out  again,  so  long  as  the  necessary 
strength  remains.  It  is  said  to  breed  upon  the  mud  of  the  banks  of  ditches. 
Although  so  common,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  find,  no  doubt  owing  to  its 
minute  size  and  its  habit  of  wandering  from  the  water. 

As  showing  how  much  this  snail  lives  out  of  the  water,  it  may  be  interest- 
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in g  to  give  my  own  observations.  I  have  related  in  a  former  paper 
that  I  was  quite  unable  in  1881  to  get  Litnnoeus  truncatulus  for  my  experi¬ 
ments,  nor  did  I  succeed  in  doing  so  until  July  of  the  following  year,  when 
there  were  floods  on  the  river  Isis  near  Oxford.  The  waters  brought  this, 
snail  down  in  vast  multitudes,  probably  from  its  breeding-haunts  in  marshy 
places  up  the  river.  It  was  extremely  abundant — so  numerous,  indeed,  that 
a  single  sweep  of  small  hand-net  repeatedly  gave  more  than  500  examples, 
and  this  was  in  a  ditch  where  the  year  before  I  could  not  obtain  a  single 
L.  truncatulus.  All  along  the  margins  of  the  ditches  the  ground  was 
covered  by  them,  and  they  were  found  abundantly  on  the  flooded  ground. 


Figs.  14,  15,  16. — Three  young  flukes  from  the  liver  of  a  sheep  to  show  the  change 
in  form  during  growth.  All  are  magnified  7|  times.  Fig.  14  (on  the  left)  represents 
the  smallest  fluke  I  have  ever  found  in  a  sheep  ;  it  was  only  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Fig.  15  (in  the  centre)  shows  the  shapd  of  a  fluke  of  an  inch  long,  and  Fig.  16  (on 
the  right)  shows  a  fluke  which  has  reached  of  the  full  length  of  the  adult  animaL 
(Original. — A.  P.  T.) 

On  returning  three  weeks  later  to  the  same  ditch  I  was  unable  to  find  a 
single  example  alive  in  the  water.  As  I  had  not  sufficient  leisure  on  this 
visit  to  examine  the  ground  near  the  ditch,  I  returned  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  so  eight  days  later.  There  had  been  dry  weather  since  the  flood,, 
but  early  that  morning  heavy  rain  had  fallen,  and  I  found  numbers  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  L.  truncatulus  on  the  gravel  of  a  path  near  the  ditch,  and  these 
seemed  to  have  crawled  out  of  the  grass  when  revived  by  the  rain. 
At  the  roots  of  the  grass,  all  along  the  margin  of  the  ditch,  others 
were  found  in  abundance.  Some  few  shells  were  quite  empty,  but 
the  majority  contained  the  dried  remains  of  the  snail,  which  had  shrunk 
far  back  into  the  spire  of  the  shell.  Most  of  these  appeared  to  be  quite 
dead,  but  were,  however,  merely  dormant,  for  on  placing  them  in  water  the 
tissues  imbibed  moisture  and  assumed  their  natural  bulk ;  and  after  a  few 
hours  the  snails  had  regained  their  full  activity,  and  were  seemingly  none 
the  worse  for  their  prolonged  drying  up. 
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To  test  the  power  of  resisting  drought  possessed  by  the  snail,  I  collected 
a  number  of  specimens,  and  placed  them  in  an  open  vessel  on  a  shelf  in  a 
dry  laboratory,  in  a  position  where  the  sun  fell  upon  them  for  an  hour 
or  so  daily.  I  found  that  rather  more  than  half  of  them  withstood  twenty- 
six  days  of  this  treatment,  and  some  few  revived  after  more  than  six  weeks. 
That  the  snails  can  live  on  moist  ground,  quite  away  from  any  quantity  of 
water,  for  considerable  periods  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
kept  them  alive  for  eleven  weeks  on  moist  grass  and  moss,  even  when  in¬ 
fested  with  the  larval  forms  of  the  Liver-fluke. 


Fig.  17. — An  adult  fluke  showing  the 
branched  digestive  tract ;  y,  the  oral ;  y', 
the  ventral  sucker ;  in,  the  branched  in¬ 
testine.  In  the  centre,  between  the  two 
main  branches  of  the  intestine,  lies  the 
chief  trunk  of  the  water-vessel.  Twice 
the  natural  size.  (Original.' — W.  H.  J.) 


It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  kind 
brought  in  great  quantities  by  floods, 
the  waters  pass  away.  The  snails 
feed,  so  long  as  the  bottom  of  the 
bers  are  recruited  from  surrounding 


Fig.  18. — Another  view  of  an  adult 
fluke,  showing  the  reproductive  organs : 
y,  the  oral ;  y1,  the  ventral  sucker  ;  Od , 
the  oviduct ;  Ov,  the  ovary ;  Vt,  the  vi- 
tellarium  or  gland  that  forms  the  granular 
yolk-cells  surrounding  the  embryo  in  the 
egg ;  Te ,  the  anterior ;  Te1,  the  posterior 
testis;  their  ducts  run  forwards.  The 
generative  opening  is  in  front  of  the 
ventral  sucker.  Twice  the  natural  size. 
(Original.— W.  H.  J.) 

of  snail  under  consideration  may  be 
and  may  be  left  on  the  fields  when 
thuk  left  continue  to  wander  and 
grass  remains  moist.  Their  num- 
ditches  and  streams.  Even  on  land 
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which  is  not  liable  to  floods  this  snail  may  exist  in  large  quantities ,  having 
crawled  from  the  ditches,  ponds,  streams,  and  marshy  spots  through  the 
the  moist  grass.  A  drought  may  render  the  snail  dormant,  but,  unless 
continued  too  long,  it  revives  at  the  first  shower  of  rain. 

(To  be  continued .) 


SCOTTISH  METROPOLITAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

A  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  London  Hotel,. 
Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  August  22nd,  the  President,  C.  Philips,  Esq., 
A.V.D.,  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  in  the  chair. 

Present — Professors  Walley,  Williams,  Baird,  and  McQueen;  Messrs. 
Borthwick,  Black,  Aitken,  jun.,  Dalkeith  ;  Boyd,  Mitchell,  Glasgow  ;  Mitchell, 
Leith  ;  Weir,  Gray,  Fairbairn,  Maloney,  Hepburn,  Cunningham,  Young, 
Aitken,  jun.,  Edinburgh  ;  Connachie,  W.  O.  Williams,  Pottie,  Cameron ;  some 
visitors,  the  representatives  of  the  press,  and  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Stewart,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Stirling,  was  elected  a  member. 

Veterinary  Inspectors. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Rutherford)  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rolls,  com¬ 
plaining  as  to  a  recent  Order  in  Council  by  the  Veterinary  Department, 
which  provided  that  any  one  registered  as  a  practitioner  under  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons  Act  might  become  a  veterinary  inspector,  and  Mr.  Rolls  asked 
the  Association  to  protest  against  unqualified  inspectors. 

Principal  Walley  said  he  was  afraid  the  Council  would  be  averse  to  re¬ 
opening  the  question.  Some  time  ago  he  wrote  the  secretary  of  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  Department  with  reference  to  one  or  two  inspectors  who  were  merely 
students,  and  had  not  been  in  the  profession  more  than  two  or  three  years, 
and  he  was  quietly  told  that  the  registration  committee  had  finished  their 
labours,  and  the  whole  thing  was  closed. 

Another  member  corroborated  Principal  Walley’s  opinion,  stating  that  he 
also  had  written  on  the  subject,  and  was  told  that  the  Department  saw  no 
reason  for  re-opening  the  question.  Any  application  they  might  make  should 
be  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  not  to  anyone  connected  with  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  they  should  delay  consideration  of  the 
subject  till  next  meeting,  and  this  course  was  adopted. 

Interesting  Specimens. 

Mr.  Boyd,  Melrose,  exhibited  a  hook  which  he  had  invented  for  use  in 
parturition. 

Principal  Walley  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting  a  case  of 
fractured  tibia  with  secondary  displacement. 

Subject:  An  aged  three-parts  bred  mare,  about  fifteen  hands  high,  a 
well-known  trotter. 

History  :  The  animal  had  been  going  lame  some  little  time  prior  to  the 
day  on  which  I  saw  her.  On  examination  I  found  her  lame  in  the  near 
hind  leg,  the  symptoms  indicating  Bone  Spavin,  which  indeed  existed,  no 
other  cause  of  lameness  being  apparent.  An  exostosis  existed  in  the  off 
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hock  above  the  seat  of  spavin.  I  advised  that  both  hocks  be  fired  and 
blistered  ;  the  animal  was  sent  into  the  College  the  following  day,  when,  with; 
a  little  trouble  (as  she  was  rather  a  bad-tempered  mare),  I  fired  the  near  hock*,, 
and  proceeded  to  operate  on  the  off. 

I  had  only  drawn  the  iron  three  times  across  the  hock  when  the  mare- 
struggled  to  get  the  forefoot  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  assistant ;  she  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  and  in  putting  it  to  the  ground  picked  up  the  near  hind  footr 
and  suspended  the  leg.  I  immediately  noticed  the  gastrocnemii  tendons  coil 
and  the  leg  swing  inwards,  indicating  that  some  serious  bony,  muscular  or 
tendinous  lesion  had  taken  place,  and  on  manipulation  oblique  fracture  of  the 
tibia  was  at  once  diagnosed.  I  need  not  say  that  the  occurrence  staggered 
me  for  a  moment,  and  I  was  puzzled  to  explain  it,  except  on  the  theory  of 
muscular  contraction.  Subsequent  examination  of  the  bone  revealed  the: 
cause  of  the  apparently  spontaneous  fracture  ;  and  you  will  see  by  the  speci¬ 
men  that  a  partial  fracture  had  taken  place  at  least  ten  days  before  the  dis¬ 
placement,  as  shown  by  the  new  ossific  matter  deposited  in  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  bone  adjacent  to  a  longitudinal  crack  in  its  compact  tissue. 
The  struggling  of  the  animal  during  the  operation  had  completed  the  fracture. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  remarkable  that  no  evidence  of  the  fracture 
existed  when  I  first  examined  the  leg.  When,  however,  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  seat  of  the  injury  was  at  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  bone?, 
where  large  masses  of  muscle  exist,  all  wonder  on  the  point  ceases. 

Had  the  animal  been  cast  for  the  operation,  the  fracture  would,  in  all  proba-  ■ 
bility,  have  been  completed  earlier. 

To  young  practitioners  the  case  points  a  moral,  viz.,  always  carefully 
examine  a  bone  under  such  circumstances  with  the  view  of  discovering  evi¬ 
dence  of  previous  injury.  Eighteen  years  ago  a  case  of  fractured  tibia  came 
under  my  notice,  in  which  a  mare  did  light  ploughing  for  a  fortnight  before 
the  displacement  resulted. 

The  Principal  also  exhibited  a  portion  of  the  kidneys  of  a  horse  in  which 
there  was  an  abscess,  although  the  animal  when  alive  showed  no  indication;, 
of  disease. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Williams  showed  specimens  of  actinomycosis  and  bacillus  off 
Tuberculosis. 

Castration  of  Rigs. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Glasgow,  read  a  paper  on  the  castration  of  rigs,  de- 
scribing  in  detail  the  method  he  pursued,  and  giving  practical  hints  for  per¬ 
forming  the  operation.  He  said  : — At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  your  most 
indefatigable  secretary,  Mr.  Rutherford,  whom  I  met  in  Glasgow  last  month,,. 
I  was  prevailed  upon  to  come  to  this  meeting  here  to-day,  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  an  essay  upon  castration,  as  I  presume  that  nearly  all  here 
present  have  read  and  discussed  in  their  own  minds  the  essay  which  I  read 
before  the  West  of  Scotland  Association  in  May,  1882,  and  which  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  Veterinary  Journal  and  Veterinarian  the  month 
following  ;  but  rather  to  give  a  few  practical  hints  and  facts  regarding  the- 
modus  operandi  of  the  operation.  The  first  point  for  consideration  is  the 
method  of  performing  the  operation  in  the  standing  posture,  and  whether  if 
is  preferable.  When  this  method  was  first  adopted  here  I  was  very  much 
impressed  in  favour  of  it,  but  with  appliances,  such  as  the  rope-hobbles  I 
have  here  with  me,  from  Farmer  Miles’s  pattern,  I  have  now  almost  dis¬ 
carded  the  standing  position  altogether. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  adopting  this  method  is  to  get  a  corner  where 
to  place  the  animal.  The  ground  should,  if  possible,  be  earthen,  to  prevent 
slipping.  A  ring  and  staple  are  driven  into  the  wall  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground  and  somewhat  behind  the  forearm.  A  twitch  being  put  0%  the; 
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rope  is  first  put  through  the  ring  in  the  wall,  till  the  eye  catches  on  the  under 
side  ;  it  is  then  brought  over  the  neck  in  front  of  the  withers,  back 
through  the  eye  and  tightened  ;  one  man  can  hold  twitch  and  rope,  and 
another,  placed  at  the  haunch  to  steady  him,  are  all  the  assistants  required. 

It  is  rarely  any  attempt  to  kick  is  made.  If  it  should  be  attempted,  by 
tying  a  piece  of  small  rope  on  one  hind  leg  at  the  hock,  and  twisting  it  till 
we  meet  the  other  leg,  when  it  is  firmly  tied,  the  attempt  will  be  entirely 
frustrated.  After  stroking  the  animal  down,  the  scrotum  is  then  grasped  and 
made  tense,  when,  with  a  couple  of  free  incisions  from  before  backwards, 
the  testicles  are  liberated.  The  only  two  practicable  methods  for  removing 
the  testicles  in  this  position  are  the  clams  or  ecraseur.  The  clam,  when 
used,  should  be  fastened  with  a  leather  thimble,  such  as  the  one  here  shown, 
and  if  the  ecraseur  is  used,  I  generally  put  both  testicles  through  the 
chain  at  once,  and  having  them  evenly  placed,  the  chain  is  pulled  home, 
catching  the  cords,  about  an  inch  above  the  epididymis  ;  the  slack  is  speedily 
taken  in,  and  the  testicles  drop  off.  No  hemorrhage  takes  place,  and  no 
after-treatment  is  necessary,  except  the  keeping  open  of  the  wounds  and 
plenty  of  exercise. 

I  will  now  give  you  my  reason  for  discarding  this  method.  If  I  used  the 
clam,  which  I  do  not  approve  of,  I  should  most  certainly  uphold  the  stand¬ 
ing  position  ;  but  as  I  always  preferred  to  operate  by  the  ecraseur,  I  will 
state  my  objection  to  its  being  used.  When  the  ecraseur  is  tightened  (on  one 
or  both  testicles,  it  is  the  same),  the  animal  frequently  crouches  down  ;  and 
before  you  get  finished,  he  is  either  down  upon  his  haunches  or  lying  on  the 
ground  struggling,  it  may  be  with  the  ecraseur  under  him,  when  you  have  the 
danger  of  the  cord  being  lacerated,  or  at  least  not  easily  got  at  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  your  object. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  of  more  importance,  viz.,  Cryp- 
torchids.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  this  subject  of  late,  since 
the  advent  to  this  country  of  Farmer  Miles,  and  I  must  say  that  I  feel  a 
little  diffident  upon  entering  upon  it  at  the  present.  I  wanted  our  friend 
Mr.  Rutherford  here,  to  wait  till  next  year  until  I  could  give  results  more 
accurately,  perhaps,  upon  this  subject.  However,  I  shall  try  and  describe 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  means  of  securing  the  animal  and  finding  the  miss¬ 
ing  testicle.  The  securing  of  the  animal  is  a  very  intricate  proceeding";  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  put  on  the  ordinary  side  line,  the  loop  over  the 
neck  and  the  lines  passed  round  above  the  hock  through  the  collar  and  left 
there  until  you  get  on  the  hobbles  here  shown.  There  are  five  used,  the  main 
one  being  placed  on  the  near  fore-foot,  two  on  the  off-fore,  one  round  the 
pastern,  and  one  above  the  fetlock,  and  one  on  both  hind  feet.  The  rope  is 
passed  from  the  near  fore-foot,  through  the  lower  ring  on  the  off-fore, 
through  the  off-hind  from  without  towards  you,  and  through  the  near-hind. 
It  is  again  brought  forward,  and  brought  from  without  inwards  through  the 
upper  ring  on  the  off  fore-leg.  So  far  as  I  have  described  is  the  manner 
adopted  in  casting  colts — except  the  side  line.  When  pulled,  the  animal 
falls  where  standing,  and  you  now  begin  to  apply  the  side  line  ;  the  near 
hind  foot  is  first  released  from  the  hobbles,  and  the  side-line  put  round 
the  pastern  ;  it  is  hitched  and  brought  round  the  back  until  the  leg  is 
flexed  as  much  as  possible  backwards  ;  the  rope  is  then  brought  up  between 
the  hind  legs  behind  and  again  fastened  ;  the  animal  is  now  turned,  and 
the  same  done  with  the  off  one,  the  ropes  crossing  each  other  round  the 
back  and  between  the  legs  ;  the  fore-feet  are  fastened  by  means  of  two  small 
cords  to  the  neck-rope.  The  spreader  is  then  applied  between  the  fetlock 
and  hock,  and  assists  very  materially  to  keep  the  parts  separate  and  steady. 
By  this  means  the  pelvic  region  is  expanded  to  its  fullest  extent. 

We  now  take  a  fold  of  skin  in  our  hand  over  the  seat  of  the  inguinal 
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canal,  and  making  it  tense,  the  hook  point  of  this  knife  is  put  through  it, 
and  the  skin  cut  for  about  six  inches.  By  using  the  two  fore-fingers,  an  open¬ 
ing  is  made  into  the  canal  through  the  external  ring,  after  which  a  little 
olive-oil  will  assist  in  making  further  progress.  If  the  testicle  be  not  em¬ 
bedded  here  in  the  ring,  we  must  then  gather  our  fingers  into  a  cone-shape, 
and  by  a  rotatory  motion,  an  entrance  to  the  canal  is  effected.  You  then  work 
your  way  forwards  towards  the  internal  ring,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  will 
be  successful  in  laying  your  hand  upon  the  testicle  ;  it  will  perhaps  be  small 
and  devoid  of  coverings,  or  it  may  be  enveloped  loosely  in  the  Tunica  reflexa, 
so  that  you  might  imagine  it  was  a  portion  of  small  intestine  you  had  in  your 
hand  ;  after  getting  hold  of  it,  with  steady  traction  you  will  generally  get  it 
outside  ;  if  not,  you  can  slip  in  the  ecraseur  and  screw  it  off  internally.  But 
suppose  you  have  not  yet  found  the  object  of  your  search,  you  must  proceed 
a  little  further  still,  until  you  can  pass  your  fingers  through  the  internal  ring. 
Here  it  may  be  found  floating  in  the  abdomen  ;  if  not,  by  gliding  your  hand 
gently  over  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  you  will  likely  feel  some  slight 
swelling  in  its  folds.  Take  the  forefinger  and  puncture  it  over  the  swelling, 
and  most  likely  you  will  find  it  to  be  the  testicle  floating  at  the  end  of  your 
finger  ;  if  so,  put  another  finger  through  and  secure  it  ;  then  bring  it  with 
you  in  the  manner  already  described.  As  I  said  before,  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  testicle  is  rudimentary  in  its  proportions,  but  as  you  will  see 
from  this  specimen  which  I  have  with  me,  which  I  found  in  a  rig  after 
death  floating  in  the  abdomen,  it  is  not  always  so.  Sometimes  we  may 
have  this  form,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  attempt 
the  removal  of  a  testicle  such  as  this  ;  last  year,  when  I  found  this  I  would 
not  have  attempted  it,  but  I  think  if  I  should  meet  with  a  case  now  that  I 
would  manage  to  overcome  the  difficulty  attending  it.  I  think,  gentlemen, 
I  have  said  enough  on  this  subject  at  present,  but  hope,  from  the  discussion 
which  will  ensue,  or  from  some  idea  one  or  other  of  you  may  take  home  to 
think  over  hereafter,  that  in  a  short  time  Rig  Castration  will  be  as  simple 
and  easily  performed  as  ordinary  castration  at  present  is. 

Principal  Walley  strongly  condemned  the  use  of  clams  as  barbarous. 
He  had  never  seen  a  colt  die  from  castration  until  he  saw  the  caustic  clam 
used. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Slateford,  defended  the  use  of  clams  as  the  best  and 
safest  method,  and  stated  that  there  was  no  danger  of  hernia  or  of  the 
intestines  coming  out,  as  seemed  to  be  feared  by  some,  if  the  operation  was 
properly  performed. 

Principal  Williams  said  he  had  observed  pain  in  some  cases  where  the 
caustic  clam  was  used,  but  he  thought  it  was  caused  more  by  a  mistake  in 
the  operation  than  anything  else.  He  objected,  however,  to  the  use  of  the 
spreader  introduced  by  Farmer  Miles. 

Mr.  Mitchell  replied  on  the  discussion,  and  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
spreader. 

The  Consumption  of  Animals  killed  for  Foot-and-mouth  Disease. 

Principal  Walley  read  a  paper  on  “  The  consumption  of  the  viscera 
and  f other  parts  of  the  body  of  animals  that  are  affected  with  Foot-and 
mouth  Diseased’  After  criticisng  the  evidence  given  in  the  recent  action 
instituted  in  the  Glasgow  Sheriff  Court,  wherein  the  fleshers  of  Glasgow  sought 
to  hold  the  magistrates  liable  in  damages  for  the  destruction  of  heads, 
tongues,  feet,  and  tripe,  and  in  some  cases  of  the  hearts  of  animals  which 
had  been  suffering  from  the  disease,  Principal  Walley  maintained  that  no 
single  instance  had  been  adduced  of  actual  injury  resulting  to  any  person 
from  eating  the  flesh  of  animals  suffering  from  Foot-and-mouth  Disease. 
He  proceeded  : — In  Glasgow  the  tongue,  head,  heart,  feet,  stomach,  and 
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intestines  are  all  condemned ;  in  Edinburgh  I  advised  the  inspector  of  the 
abattoir  to  condemn  the  feet,  the  stomach,  and  intestines  whenever  lesions 
were  exhibited  in  them,  and  the  tongue  when  markedly  affected — when  only 
slightly,  the  involved  part  to  be  removed  with  the  knife,  the  healthy  part  to 
be  passed  ;  at  Deptford,  I  am  informed  by  Professor  Duguid,  neither  the 
feet,  tongue,  nor  tripe  are  condemned — they  are  allowed  to  macerate  in  a 
strong  salt-brine  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  treated  in  the  usual  way  :  at 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  the  tongue,  feet,  and  stomachs  are  condemned. 
From  the  advice  given  by  me  to  the  inspector  here,  you  will  see  that  I 
approve  of  the  confiscation  of  the  tongue  in  marked  cases,  and  of  the  feet 
and  tripe  when  affected.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  we  find,  practically, 
that  gastro-intestinal  lesions  are  not  common,  they  are  only  seen  in  cases 
where  the  disease  has  been  suppressed,  or  in  those  of  a  very  severe  character  ; 
consequently  I  advised  that  the  stomach  and  intestines  be  destroyed  when 
lesions  exist,  but  I  hold  that  the  destruction  of  the  head  or  the  heart  is 
wanton  waste,  and  if  the  head  and  the  heart,  why  not  the  liver  and  the 
kidneys — organs  of  much  greater  vascularity,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
important  emunctories  ?  Why,  indeed,  should  not  the  whole  carcase  be 
condemned,  seeing  that  the  blood  circulates  everywhere  ?  One  medical 
witness  said  that  if  he  had  his  own  way  he  would  condemn  the  carcase  in 
all  cases.  I  fancy  he  is  a  bolder  man  in  the  witness-box  than  elsewhere, 
and  certainly  if  he  carried  his  opinions  to  such  an  extremity  he  would  be 
laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  wilfully  destroying  a  large  amount  of 
good  and  wholesome  animal  food  ;  and  if  such  opinions  were  universally 
acted  upon  when  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  existed  extensively  throughout 
the  kingdom,  we  should  require  to  go  farther  than  America  for  a  sufficiency 
of  animal  food  for  the  population  of  this  country.  Let  us  see  how  far  there 
can  be  any  probability  of  danger  arising  from  the  consumption  of  the 
different  organs  mentioned.  We  may  dismiss  the  head  and  the  heart  with 
the  remark  that  removing  the  tongue  (and  with  it  the  glands  intimately 
connected  with  it),  these  parts  being  purely  muscular  in  their  character, 
and  consequently  standing  in  the  same  position  as  the  carcase  generally, 
they  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  pathologists 
that  no  virus  with  which  we  are  acquainted  can  withstand  the  effects  of 
prolonged  and  excessive  heat,  especially  moist  heat,  as  in  boiling.  In  order 
that  it  be  properly  cooked,  the  tongue  of  an  ox  requires  to  be  boiled  for  a 
period  of  several  hours  at  least  ;  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  this 
organ  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  salt,  or  salt  and  saltpetre,  for  some  days 
before  being  used,  and  not  unfrequently  dried  and  smoked.  After  it  is 
boiled,  the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  stripped  off.  The  stomachs 
in  most  places  are  first  of  all  cleansed  thoroughly  from  extraneous  matter  ; 
they  are  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  hot  water  for  a  period  sufficiently 
prolonged  to  enable  the  dressers  to  remove  the  epithelium  and  the  super¬ 
ficial  mucosa — a  matter  of  some  minutes’  exposure  to  water  above  the  boiling 
point  ;  they  are  then  thoroughly  scraped,  and  afterwards  allowed  to 
macerate  for  some  time  in  cold  water,  and  in  some  districts  maceration 
alone  is  not  trusted  to,  but  the  organs  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  strong 
mixture  of  lime  and  water  ;  in  all  cases  before  tripe  is  fit  for  consumption  it. 
requires  to  be  boiled  for  at  least  four  or  five  hours.  The  intestines  of 
cattle,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  never  used  for  human  food  directly  ;  they  are 
only  employed  as  vehicles  or  envelopes  in  the  manufacture  of  polonies  and 
such  like  articles,  and  before  being  so  used  they  are  subjected  to  a  complex 
process  of  exposure  to  lime,  or  lime  and  salt,  with  maceration  until  the 
mucous  membrane  is  effectually  destroyed  by  the  process  of  decomposition. 
The  feet  are  subjected  to  much  the  same  process  as  the  tripe,  and  every 
cook  knows  that  before  they  can  be  utilized  as  food  they  require  to  be 
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boiled  for  many  hours.  So  that  I  hold  that  in  all  these  cases  the  probability 
of  deleterious  matter  of  any  kind  preserving  its  nocuous  properties  is  not 
merely  a  remote  one,  it  is  more  than  chimerical.  Seeing,  then,  that  the 
lesions  in  ordinary  cases  are  merely  superficial  lesions,  that  no  proof  of  an 
altered  blood  crasis  exists  in  the  blood  itself  or  in  the  muscular  tissues,  that 
the  organs  in  question  are  subjected  to  processes  which  preclude  the 
possibility  of  any  minute  organisms  retaining  even  the  semblance  of  vitality 
before  being  used  as  human  food,  we  can  arrive  at  one  rational  conclusion, 
viz.,  that  the  wholesale  destruction  of  them  when  unaffected  is  a  wilful 
waste  of  animal  food  of  highly  nutritious  quality  ;  more  especially  since  it 
has  been  shown  that  even  uncooked  milk  and  flesh,  contaminated  with 
some  of  the  most  virulent  organic  poisons,  may  be  consumed  by  animals 
and  man  with  impunity,  providing  no  breach  of  surface  exists  in  the  alimen¬ 
tary  mucous  membrane — a  remote  contingency,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

Discussion  having  been  invited, 

Mr.  Pottie,  Paisley,  said  there  should  be  an  understanding  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  as  to  diseases  in  animals  that  were  really  hurtful  to  human  beings  who 
consumed  the  flesh.  He  was  very  much  struck  with  the  evidence  given  in 
the  Glasgow  case  by  medical  gentlemen,  who,  he  held,  could  not  form  a 
proper  opinion  as  to  disease  in  the  lower  animals.  He  found  them  very 
ignorant  of  these  matters,  and  it  would  be  impracticable  to  follow  out  the 
opinions  they  gave.  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  had  existed  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  and  the  carcases  of  animals  suffering  from  that  pest  had  been 
eaten  without  in  a  single  case  any  bad  results  following.  When  it  was 
efficiently  cooked,  all  the  diseased  germs  were  destroyed. 

Principal  Williams  said  that  if  they  were  to  proceed  on  the  basis  that 
cookingdestroyed  the  virus  of  the  diseased  product  of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease 
and  Pleuro-pneumonia,  then  they  simply  went  on  the  broad  principle  that,  no 
matter  what  the  diseased  condition  of  the  animal  might  be  at  the  time  of 
death,  the  cooking  would  make  it  fit  for  human  food.  They  must  either  take 
that  position  or  else  condemn  all  the  diseased  portions  of  the  animal.  He 
did  not  know  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  would  assert  that  the  lungs  of  such 
an  animal,  no  matter  how  slightly  diseased,  could  be  eaten  with  impunity. 
He  had  no  doubt  the  lungs  of  animals  suffering  from  Pleuro  had  been  eaten 
without  any  deleterious  effects  ;  but  he  thought  they  should  condemn  all 
portions  of  animals  suspected  of  being  diseased.  If  they  held  the  opinions 
enunciated  that  day,  they  were  directly  supporting  the  sale  of  diseased  meat, 
for  a  butcher  did  not  tell  his  customers  that  he  had  bought  diseased  animals 
at  a  reduced  price,  but  he  sold  the  meat  at  the  same  price  that  he  obtained 
for  the  flesh  of  healthy  animals.  They  ought,  he  thought,  to  set  their  faces 
strongly  against  the  sale,  for  human  food,  not  only  of  the  tongues  of  diseased 
animals,  but  of  all  parts  of  the  carcase  which  might  be  suspected  to  contain 
the  germs  of  disease.  Anthrax,  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  that  attacked 
the  lower  animals,  had  been  eaten  over  and  over  again  after  being  cooked, 
and  without  any  contagion,  but  he  held  they  were  not  justified  in  recom¬ 
mending  as  fit  for  human  food  the  flesh  of  any  animal  that  had  died  from  that 
disease. 

Mr.  CAMERON,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  thought  they  should  not  kill  animals 
at  all  when  suffering  from  Foot-and-mouth  Disease.  The  application  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  was  sufficient  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 

Professor  Baird  said  if  they  were  to  be  killed  and  sold  as  human  food, 
they  should  be  ticketed  as  having  been  slaughtered  for  that  disease  ;  and  he 
would  ask  Mr.  Pottie  if,  going  into  a  butcher’s  shop  and  seeing  a  carcase 
ticketed  as  that  of  an  animal  killed  for  Foot-and-mouth  Disease,  he  would 
purchase  that  flesh  at  the  same  price  and  as  readily  as  he  would  sound 
meat  ? 
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Mr.  POTTIE  :  Quite  as  readily — (laughter). 

Professor  Baird — Well,  I  would  not.  My  plan  of  dealing  with  the  disease 
would  be  to  separate  the  affected  animals  from  those  free  of  disease,  and 
allow  them  to  recover  before  slaughtering  them. 

Mr.  Pottie  said  diseased  flesh  was  being  eaten  every  day,  the  best  of  the 
sheep  that  came  into  the  market  having  diseased  livers  ;  while  braxy  mutton 
had  been  eaten  from  time  immemorial.  He  defied  them  to  produce  a  single 
instance  where  bad  results  had  followed  the  eating  of  animals  slaughtered  for 
Foot-and-mouth  Disease. 

Professor  Baird  :  Why  kill  the  animals  for  the  disease  if  they  will  recover 
in  a  few  days  ? 

Mr.  Pottie  :  Because  the  disease  is  infectious,  and  people  are  naturally 
anxious  to  have  the  animals  out  of  the  way  to  prevent  the  disease  spreading. 

I  believe  animals  suffering  slightly  from  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  are  sold 
every  day  at  as  high  a  price  as  other  beasts  ;  and  I  have  myself  partaken  of 
a  diseased  carcase,  and  never  felt  the  least  injured  by  it. 

Mr.  Cunningham  said  braxy  was  generally  eaten  in  this  country  up  in  the 
hills,  and  the  air  there  enabled  them  to  digest  anything — (laughter).  He 
himself  would  not  eat  a  piece  of  a  diseased  carcase,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
right  that  he  should  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Principal  Walley,  in  reply,  protested  against  the  tone  that  had  been 
imparted  to  the  discussion.  He  brought  the  question  forward  as  a  scientific 
one,  and  he  also  most  strongly  protested  against  the  assumption  that  he 
supported  the  sale  of  diseased  animals.  He  only  asked  if  there  was  anything 
to  prove  that  human  beings  suffered  from  using  the  flesh  of  animals  suffering 
from  Foot-and-mouth  Disease,  and  he  said  there  was  not.  Further,  assuming 
that  such  portions  of  the  carcase  were  used  as  food,  there  was  no  proof  what¬ 
ever  that  they  would  do  harm  after  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  process  of 
cooking.  He  also  stated  that  butchers  did  not,  as  a  rule,  purchase  animals 
suffering  from  Foot-and  mouth  Disease  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  they  paid 
for  healthy  animals  ;  and  if  they  did  it  was  usually  sold  as  second-class  meat. 
Jf  a  butcher  ticketed  a  carcase  as  that  of  an  animal  killed  through  being 
affected  with  Foot-and-mouth  Disease,  nobody  would  buy  it.  It  was  a  case 
of  “  where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.”  He  did  not  support 
butchers  in  selling  diseased  meat ;  he  merely  asked  the  question — Have  you 
any  proof  that  such  things  as  those  he  had  alluded  to  can  do  any  harm  ?  and 
he  said  there  was  none. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Principal  Walley  for  their 
papers,  and  the  meeting  separated.  1  R.  Rutherford,  Secretary. 

WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Veterinary  College,  Glasgow,  on 
Tuesday,  September  18th.  Present  :  Mr.  Pottie,  in  the  chair  ;  Prof.  McCall; 
Messrs.  Anderson,  Mitchell,  Kerr,  Constable,  Dickson,  Peddie,  Lindsay, 
Jarvie,  Brownlie,  Wyper,  Blue,  Weir  (Airdrie),  Pollock,  Frew,  Tweedley, 
McLay,  Sinclair  (Cork),  and  the  Secretary. 

After  some  remarks  from  the  Chairman  and  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Mitchell 
touching  the  state  of  the  society  and  the  conduct  of  the  late  Secretary,  the 
members  proceeded  to  nominate  and  elect  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
with  the  following  result : — 

President — Mr.  T.  Campbell,  Kirkcudbright  ;  Vice-Presidents — Prof. 
McCall,  Messrs.  Anderson,  jun.,  and  Archibald  Robinson,  Greenock  ; 
Treasurer  and  Secretary — Mr.  James  Macqueen. 

Mr.  Anderson  proposed,  and  Prof.  McCall  seconded,  “That  the  names  of 
the  late  Treasurer  (Mr.  J.  P.  Prentice)  and  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  Hill)  be 
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erased  from  the  roll  of  members  of  the  Society,  and  a  vote  of  censure  on  their 
conduct  inserted  in  the  minutes.”  Carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  then  submitted  for  discussion  the  subject  of  “  Pink-Eye/7 
in  which  a  number  of  members  took  part.  J.  Macqueen,  Secretary . 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

( Continued  from  page  215.) 

Segregation,  as  carried  out  in  infected  places,  is  often  rendered  nugatory, 
or  its  value  materially  diminished,  by  the  supineness  shovvn  by  local  author¬ 
ities,  or  those  acting  under  their  instructions.  In  the  great  majority  of  in¬ 
stances,  when  an  outbreak  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  reported,  the  veterinary 
surgeon  visits  the  infected  place,  in  order  that  the  regulations  may  be  put  in 
force,  and  does  not  return  again  until  summoned  by  the  owner,  or  until  the 
period  of  isolation  expires  ;  the  result  of  this  proceeding  is  that  harassing 
regulations  have  frequently  to  be  enforced  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  the 
infected  herd  is  a  standing  danger  to  all  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  fault  in  these  cases  does  not  usually  lie  with  the  Veterinary  Inspector  ; 
it  has  its  origin  in  the  parsimonious  notions  and  shortsightedness  of  those 
who  employ  him.  Where  segregation  alone  is  trusted  to,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  Pleuro-pneumonia,  the  visits  of  the  Veterinary  Inspector  should  not 
be  made  at  longer  intervals  than  one  week,  and  every  animal  in  which 
symptoms  of  the  disease  exist  should  be  removed  for  immediate  slaughter, 
and  suspected  animals  should  be  isolated. 

I  may  here  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  the  appointment  of  non-professional 
men  as  inspectors  is  much  to  be  condemned,  and  should  at  once  cease. 

Inoculation ,  it  is  thought  by  some,  would,  if  universally  adopted,  be  the 
most  effectual  method  of  preventing  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

Valuable  as  this  operation  is  in  arresting  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  local¬ 
ized  centres,  where  animals  are  kept  only  for  a  limited  period — say  twelve  or 
eighteen  months — it  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  epizootics  of  the  disease, 
and  certainly  could  not  be  more  than  moderately  successful,  unless  it  were 
made  compulsory,  not  only  in  infected  but  in  healthy  herds — a  system  which 
would  practically  mean  keeping  the  disease  about  for  an  indefinite  period, 
and  the  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  inoculation  fever  circum¬ 
scribes,  and  sometimes  masks,  the  lesions  of  an  intercurrent  Pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia,  and  that  such  an  animal  on  recovery  remains  as  an  effectual  dissemi¬ 
nator  of  the  virus  of  the  disease. 

Slaughter ,  not  only  of  the  affected  but  of  every  member  of  the  herd,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  only  weapon  that  should  be  employed  in  the  battle  with 
Pleuro-pneumonia.  It  has,  over  and  over  again,  succeeded  in  arresting  the 
disease  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  other  places,  and  its  value  has  recently 
been,  and  is  now  being  proved  in  the  Netherlands,  where  every  other  known 
method  of  prevention  has  been  tried  and  has  been  found  wanting.  With 
slaughter,  thorough  disinfection  should  be  carried  out,  not  the  washy  measures 
that  are  usually  adopted,  but  radical  and  sweeping  measures,  such  as  the 
destruction  by  fire,  or  otherwise,  of  all  litter,  fodder,  and  manure,  and  of  all 
wood-work  :  or  scraping  the  latter  or  burning  its  surface  with  heated  irons, 
subsequently  painting  it  thoroughly  with  gas-tar  (a  disinfectant  paint  superior 
to  all  others),  over  which  a  layer  of  whitewash  can  be  placed  if  its  odour  and 
colour  are  objectionable.  Walls  should  be  scraped  and  gas-tarred  ;  floors 
thoroughly  washed  with  boiling  water  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  quick  or 
gas-lime,  and  mangers  and  troughs  cleansed  with  hot  alkaline  wash. 
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In  whitewash  as  a  disinfectant  I  have  no  faith,  except  its  use  when  hot 
can  be  guaranteed.  Bi-sulphide  of  lime  solution  is  infinitely  superior. 

(2)  Foot-and-mouth  Disease. — The  orders  and  regulations  of  the  Privy 
Council  applied  to  this  disease,  elaborate  though  they  are,  are  deficient  in  the 
same  respect  as  are  those  which  are  applicable  to  Pleuro-pneumonia,  viz., 
that  an  inspector  has  no  power  to  slaughter  (even  the  diseased  animals)  a 
herd  of  cattle  when  it  makes  its  appearance  among  them.  Consequently,  the 
disease  is  allowed  to  gain  a  footing,  and  to  spread  in  spite  of  everything  and 
everybody.  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  some  instances  the  disease  has  been 
arrested  by  isolation  simply,  as  was  exemplified  in  the  outbreak  in  Berwick¬ 
shire  in  1882,  with  the  suppression  of  which  I  had  a  little  to  do  :  but  such 
an  energetic  and  intelligent  chief-constable  as  Mr.  List  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  every  county,  neither  are  surrounding  circumstances  always  so  favourable 
to  the  measures  adopted  as  in  this  particular  case.  Slaughter,  and  that  as 
speedily  as  practicable  after  the  discovery  of  the  disease,  is  the  only  means  of 
suppressing  the  affection  in  isolated  attacks,  as  was  evident  in  the  summer  of 
1882,  in  our  dealing  with  it  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  I  should  hesitate  to  advise  its 
adoption  when  the  malady  has  spread  over  a  wide  district.  I  cannot  myself 
see  the  logic  of  slaughter  and  compensation  in  the  case  of  Pleuro-pneumonia 
while  the  former  is  not  enforced,  and  the  latter  is  withheld  in  our  dealing 
with  Foot-and-mouth  Disease. 

In  dealing  with  this  disease,  power  should  be  given  to  local  authorities  to 
declare  infected  areas,  or  to  adopt  such  other  measures  as  under  the  special 
circumstances  of  each  case  seems  desirable. 

(3)  Sheep  Scab. — I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  make  any  extended  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  this  affection,  as  the  Privy 
Council  orders  are  effectual  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  it  in  the  case  of 
flocks,  but  woefully  deficient — in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  and  Foot-and-mouth  Disease — in  the  case  of  sheep  exposed  for 
public  sale. 

(4)  Swine  Fever. — I  have  not  had  sufficient  practical  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  orders  issued  under  the  Act  in  reference  to  this  disease  to  be 
enabled  to  give  an  opinion  of  their  merits,  but  I  should  consider,  if  properly 
carried  out,  they  should  be  successful  in  arresting  its  spread. 

(5)  Glanders  and  Farcy. — On  the  whole,  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  if  pro¬ 
perly  applied,  are  sufficient  here,  but  where  horse-owners  are  determined  to 
thwart  them,  and  local  authorities  are  indifferent,  they  are  very  inefficient.  As 
yet  I  have  not  failed  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  every  instance  in 
which  my  advice  has  been  followed,  and  where  the  powers  given  to  me  by 
the  Act  have  enabled  me  to  deal  summarily  with  it ;  but  in  such  places  as 
London — hot-beds  of  the  disease — nothing  should  be  left  to  chance.  Every 
stable  should  be  licensed,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  veterinary  in¬ 
spector,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  make  periodical  inspections,  and  where 
the  disease  exists,  to  visit  the  stables  at  least  once  a  week,  carefully  examine 
every  animal,  isolate  those  suspected,  and  slaughter  all  actually  diseased  ;  at 
the  same  time  carrying  out,  thoroughly,  disinfectant  measures  and  closing  public 
water-troughs.  I  cannot  myself  see  why  compensation  should  not  be  given 
to  horse-owners  for  the  slaughter  of  glandered  horses,'  equally  as  much  as  it 
is  given  to  stock-owners  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle  suffering  from  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  or  of  pigs  with  Swine  Fever. 

The  diseases  above  alluded  to  are  all  taken  cognizance  of  by,  and  are  em¬ 
braced  in,  the  orders  issued  under  the  Act  ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
other  maladies  equally  deadly  in  their  nature,  and  far  more  intimately  affect¬ 
ing  the  direct  well-being  of  the  community,  are,  so  far  as  the  adoption  of 
preventative  or  suppressive  measures  are  concerned,  entirely  ignored  by  the 
Legislature,  certain  powers  to  deal  with  one  only  being  given  to  the 
magistrates. 
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The  diseases  to  which  I  allude  are  Rabies,  Tuberculosis,  and  Anthrax, 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  to  Distomatosis. 

I  have  said  that  certain  powers  of  dealing  with  one  of  these  diseases — 
viz.,  Rabies — are  given  to  magistrates  by  the  Municipal  Act.  Where  these 
powers  are  properly  employed  they  are  effectual,  as  was  proved  by  the  ready 
way  in  which  the  disease  was  stamped  out  in  Edinburgh  in  1881  ;  but  I 
hold  that  the  suppression  of  such  a  dire  malady  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
Privy  Council,  and  that  all  legislative  measures  relating  to  it  should  be  com¬ 
pulsory  and  of  universal  application. 

In  Tuberculosis  we  have  a  disease  which,  owing  to  its  insidious  nature,  is 
even  more  dangerous  to  our  race  than  Rabies.  Why  is  it  allowed  to  run  its 
course  unchecked,  decimating  our  best  herds,  bringing  to  a  premature  close 
the  lives  of  many  of  our  most  valuable  cattle,  and  constituting,  as  it  does,  a 
perpetual  danger  to  the  lives  of  our  children  and  to  the  welfare  of  our 
nation?  It  is,  I  conceive,  the  province  of  such  an  Association  as  the  National 
Veterinary  to  take  cognizance  of  such  a  question  as  this,  and  to  impress  upon 
the  Legislature  the  paramount  necessity  that  exists  for  the  adoption  of  some 
stringent  suppressive  measures  relative  to  the  disease  itself. 

The  remarks  made  iij  reference  to  Tuberculosis  apply  equally  to  Anthrax, 
except  in  so  far,  perhaps,  as  it  is  less  prevalent,  and  not  so  insidious  in  its 
nature,  though,  in  one  sense,  more  malignant. 

The  remarks  I  have  to  make  on  sanitary  matters  apply,  in  particular,  to 
the  supply  of  milk  and  flesh-meat  to  our  teeming  population,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  to  dairies,  slaughter-houses,  and  dead-meat  markets. 

While  dairies  in  towns  and  cities  are  compulsorily  licensed  and  registered, 
no  definite  rules  are  laid  down  in  reference  to  construction,  flooring,  drainage, 
ventilation,  lighting,  cleansing,  water-supply,  air-space,  etc.,  or  such  rules  are 
very  irregularly  applied  ;  and  whereas  in  some  cases  corporations  insist  upon 
proper  attention  being  paid  to  such  matters ;  in  others,  occupiers  are 
allowed  to  keep  their  cow-sheds  in  any  condition  they  please.  In  addition 
to  the  strict  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations,  every  cow-shed  in  which 
animals  are  confined  for  milking  purposes  should  be  periodically — say  every 
three  or  six  months — inspected  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  every  cow  should 
be  examined  with  the  object  of  detecting  the  existence  of  any  diathetic 
affection,  such  as  Tubercle,  or  any  disease  of  the  udder  and  uterus  ;  and 
whenever  such  disease  is  detected,  power  should  be  given  to  the  inspector  to 
remove  the  affected  animal  to  a  sanatorium  for  further  observation,  or  to  an 
abattoir  for  slaughter.  If,  in  the  latter  case,  it  were  ultimately  found  on 
autopsy  that  no  disease  existed  of  a  nature  likely  to  render  the  milk  harmful, 
compensation  should  be  given  to  the  owner  of  the  cow.  The  adoption  of 
such  a  system  as  this  is  rendered  the  more  necessary  owing  to  the  fact  that 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  statements  of  dairymen,  that  the  milk 
(often  of  considerable  quantity)  of  unhealthy  cows  is  not  sold,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  lying  in  the  way  of  proving  its  use  are  too  great  to  be  overcome  by 
ordinary  legislation. 

In  the  matter  of  meat  supply,  while  certain  provisions  are  made  for  the 
inspection  of  flesh  markets,  and  for  the  seizure  of  unwholesome  flesh,  diseased 
animals  may  be  exposed  for  sale  without  let  or  hindrance.  Sheep  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  Rot,  Louping-ill,  or  Sturdy  ;  cattle  in  the  last  stage  of 
Tuberculosis,  Rot,  and  other  diseases,  are  exposed  for  sale  in  open  markets 
by  hundreds  every  year,  and  inspectors  have  no  power  to  prohibit  such  sales, 
or  to  seize  animals  when  so  exposed.  Is  this  right  ?  I  am  most  certainly  of 
opinion  that  any  animal  exposed  in  an  open  market  or  sale-yard,  which  gives 
evidence  of  the  existence  in  its  system  of  important  organic  disease,  should 
be  seized  and  removed  to  an  abattoir  for  slaughter  ;  and,  according  to  the 
conditions  revealed  on  autopsy,  the  carcase  destroyed,  or  passed  for  human 
food. 
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In  order  further  to  prevent  the  unrestricted  sale  of  diseased  animals,  all 
private  slaughter-houses  should  be  abolished,  as  the  great  majority  of  such 
animals  are  bought  by  low  butchers,  and  removed  quietly  to  some  out-of-the- 
way  place,  or  to  a  private  slaughter-house,  and  there  slaughtered — the  carcases 
subsequently  being  conveyed  surreptitiously  to  some  sausage  or  prepared- 
meat  manufactory  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  polonies,  etc. 

Not  only  should  great  precautions  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  inspection 
of  meat  at  abattoirs,  very  stringent  measures  should  also  be  enforced  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  horse-slaughtering  establishments,  as  I  am  quite  sure  that  many  of 
the  products  of  slaughtered  horses  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  human  food, 
more  especially  blood  and  intestines,  in  the  manufacture  of  black  puddings. 
Were  these  materials  always  obtained  from  healthy  horses,  the  matter  would 
not  be  of  so  much  consequence. 

In  reference  to  the  system  of  inspection  of  meat  at  present  in  use,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  should  be  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis,  and  in  order  to 
do  this,  definite  conclusions  should  be  arrived  at,  by  a  committee  of  scientific 
men  competent  to  deal  with  the  matter,  as  to  what  constitutes  unwholesome 
and  unsaleable  meat. 

The  conflict  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  so  often  witnessed  between  profes¬ 
sional  men — doctors  being  pitted  against  veterinary  surgeons,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  butchers  against  both— is  very  lamentable,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
public  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist. 

The  great  questions  requiring  to  be  settled  are  :  What  conditions  are  to  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  unwholesome  flesh?  is  mere  flaccidity,  discoloration, 
decoloration,  friability,  or  abnormal  moisture  to  be  held  as  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  condemnation  of  a  carcase,  when  no  evidence  exists  as  to  the  presence  of 
disease  in  any  of  the  internal  organs  ? 

In  all  cases,  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  viscera  of  animals  slaughtered 
under  suspicious  circumstances  should  be  retained  until  the  inspector  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  them,  and  if  any  doubts  exist  in  his  mind  as  to 
the  nature  of  any  disease  that  may  be  presented,  and  its  effects  upon  the 
nutrition  of  the  flesh,  he  should  be  empowered  to  consult  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
whose  opinion  might  be  further  supported  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
and  from  the  decision  of  such  experts  there  should  be  no  appeal  allowed. 

Meat  inspectors,  as  a  rule,  receive  no  special  training  for  their  office — they 
know  nothing  of  the  influence  of  disease  upon  the  nutrition  of  muscle  ;  they 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  microscope,  and  may  be  held  as  being 
quite  innocent  of  a  knowledge  of  even  the  elements  of  histology.  Not  only 
should  inspectors  be  properly  trained  for  their  duties,  but  they  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  searching  examination  before  they  are  placed  in  the  important 
position  of  guardians  of  the  public  health. 

Professor  Robertson,  in  opening  the  discussion  on  the  second  major 
subject,  said  : — “  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  In  looking  over  our  pro¬ 
gramme  for  this  meeting,  I  am  favourably  struck  by  the  fact  that  we  appear 
to  have  chosen  subjects  of  a  practical  nature,  rather  than  those  which  are 
novel.  The  matter  which  we  are  about  to  discuss  is  one  of  daily  increasing 
importance,  varying  according  to  the  stand-point  taken,  and  the  amount  of 
information  possessed  by  the  individual.  By  some  it  is  looked  at  from  a 
medical  point  of  view  ;  but  with  the  great  majority  its  bearing  upon  the 
resources  of  the  country  is  the  chief  reason  for  their  attention  being  given  to 
it.  I  need  not  try  to  impress  upon  you,  gentlemen,  the  necessity  for  State 
interference  in  the  regulation  of  our  traffic  in  live  stock,  of  that  we  are  all 
aware,  I  will  confine  my  observations  to  one  or  two  points.  Professor 
Walley  has  drawn  our  attention,  first  of  all,  to  the  origin  of  State  interference 
in  the  matter  ot  cattle  diseases  ;  he  has  then  adverted  to  the  results  which 
have  followed  ;  and  lastly,  has  thrown  out  some  suggestions.  As  to  its  origin 
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we  are  all  aware  that  this  State  control  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  changes  -it  has  undergone,  it  bears  upon  its  face 
the  impress  of  those  conditions  which  called  it  into  existence.  The  majority 
of  us  can  recollect  the  time  of  the  Cattle  Plague,  in  1865,  the  wonderful 
amount  of  disturbance  connected  with  it,  the  great  loss  it  occasioned,  and 
the  spasmodic  efforts  made  to  stay  its  progress.  Animal  plagues  we  had 
suffered  from  previously,  but  it  was  only  when  this  “  rinderpest  ”  attacked  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country  that  the  Legislature  took  the  matter  in 
hand.  There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  humiliating  about  that  period.  The 
country  knew  little  about  the  disease,  and  the  knowledge  which  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals  possessed  was  rejected  with  scorn  by  the  rest  of  the  community.  I 
think,  sir,  that  you  are  aware  that,  with  our  usual  self-sufficiency,  we  ignored  all 
that  had  previously  been  done  in  the  way  of  preventive  medicine  and  sanitary 
police,  and  for  this  had  to  suffer  severely,  losing  about  ^10,000,000.  To  such  an 
extent  was  this  refusal  to  be  instructed  carried,  that  I  find  it  was  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  upon  high  authority,  that  the  Cattle  Plague  must  be  met  by 
vaccination.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  necessity  for  State  interference  has 
been  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men,  both  by  the  loss  occa¬ 
sioned  by  these  diseases  in  a  monetary  point  of  view,  and  from  the  close 
relation  which  some  of  them  seem  to  bear  to  those  in  the  human  being.  But 
with  many,  fault-finding  seems  to  be  a  part  of  their  nature,  and  anything  of 
an  official  character  is  especially  looked  upon  as  wrong.  Now,  as  profes¬ 
sional  men,  let  us  view  these  matters  with  calm  and  dispassionate  eyes.  The 
Cattle  Plague  was  by  the  measures  adopted  got  rid  of,  and  at  one  time  it 
seemed  as  if  Pleuro-pneumonia  would  share  the  same  fate.  In  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  country  it  rarely  appears,  and  when  it  does,  is  of  very  short 
duration ;  but  in  others  it  seems  to  have  an  abiding  existence,  and  from 
thence  is  distributed  over  the  country.  With  other  maladies  our  experience 
is  as  satisfactory,  although  ever  and  anon,  under  certain  conditions,  they  show 
us  that  they  have  lost  none  of  their  power  to  destroy.  There  are  several 
reasons  to  assigfi  for  the  fact  that  the  Act  has  not  been  more  successful  even 
than  it  has.  One  is, the  absence  in  those  who  legislate  for  us  of  a  true  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  nature  of  the  diseases  they  are  dealing  with.  They  seem  to  think 
that  they  are  produced  by  indigenous  causes.  Now,  Sir,  the  result  of  this 
opinion  is  a  half-hearted  action,  a  liability  to  be  turned  aside  by  the  breath 
of  public  opinion,  and  by  the  exigencies  of  party  spirit.  Another  reason 
why  the  Act  has  not  produced  the  results  it  would  otherwise  have  done,  is  a 
laxity  in  carrying  out  the  regulations.  Why  demand  more  power  when  you 
do  not  use  that  which  you  possess  ?  There  is  wanted  a  proper  distribution 
of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  a  fitting  selection  of  the  officers  to  perform  it. 
Another  question  is,  whether  the  Act  is  comprehensive  enough,  or  whether 
certain  other  maladies  should  be  included  in  it?  I  think  they  should. 
There  are  many  diseases  of  an  epizootic  character  which,  although  not  trans¬ 
missible  to  man,  are  yet  productive  of  a  vast  amount  of  loss  in  the  way  of 
the  animal  wealth  of  the  country.  We  may  here  instance  that  form  of 
epizootic  fever  which  has  been  so  prevalent  within  the  last  three  months. 
Another  subject,  very  serious  in  its  results,  is  that  of  “  parasitism,”  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  might  be  dealt  with  by  State  laws.  There 
are  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  I  think  they  might  be  met.  The  Act  has 
not  had  a  fair  trial,  nor,  I  fear,  will  this  be  accorded  to  it  while  the 
local  authorities  are  left  with  so  much  power  in  their  hands.  It 
is  wonderful  to  what  an  extent  self-interest  will  blind  men,  and 
cause  them  to  imperil  whole  districts.  I  have  very  strong  opinions 
upon  this  point,  and  think  that  the  application  and  carrying  out  of  the 
legislative  enactments  ought  not  to  be  left  under  the  discretionary  power 
of  any  local  authority.  The  direction  of  affairs  ought  to  emanate  from  one 
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central  power,  and  no  part  of  the  country  should  be  exempt  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  laws.  With  regard  to  the  officers  who  carry  out  the  regulations, 
I  think  that  those  who  hold  the  principal  positions,  at  all  events,  should  be 
professional  experts,  only  answerable  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  local  autho¬ 
rity,  and  receiving  their  remuneration  direct  from  the  central  body.  The 
officers  chosen  ought  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  under  as  little 
inducement  as  possible  to  wink  at  the  non-carrying  out  of  these  repressive 
measures.  I  think  that  there  should  be  a  direct  prohibition  upon  the  im¬ 
portation  of  stock  from  any  country  where  the  Privy  Council  is  not  satisfied 
as  to  its  being  free  from  disease.  I  know  that  this  will  seem  a  hardship  to 
some,  but  it  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  benefits  obtained.  If 
this  is  not  carried  out,  I  agree  with  my  friend  that  we  should  have  compulsory 
slaughter  of  all  animals  that  have  been  in  contact  with  affected  animals. 
With  regard  to  “  Glanders/’  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  in 
London  last  year  eleven  hundred  horses  are  put  down  in  the  knackers’  books 
as  having  died  from  this  disease.  It  seems  to  me  that,  with  respect  to  this 
malady,  we  are  using  certain  measures  to  do  away  with  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  allowing  other  conditions  which  are  favourable  to  its  extension.  Then, 
with  reference  to  the  inspection  of  the  food  supply  of  the  country,  we  require 
a  special  training  for  this  for  which,  I  am  afraid,  we  are  not  prepared. 

Professor  Williams  :  I  think  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Act  is  impeded 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  I  have  had  great  experience  as 
an  inspector,  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  great  drawback  in 
the  administration  of  the  Act  is  the  interested  motives  of  those  gentlemen 
forming  the  local  authorities.  These  gentlemen  are  much  concerned  in  the 
cattle  trade,  and  when  a  proposal  is  made  which  affects  them,  they  put 
their  foot  down  upon  it,  and  the  Act  cannot  thus  be  carried  out 
efficiently.  I  think  that  the  Act  cannot  be  carried  out  properly,  unless 
the  laws  emanate  from  a  central  authority,  to  which  alone  the  officers 
entrusted  with  the  duties  in  connection  with  it  should  be  responsible.  I 
think  that  the  future  working  of  the  Act  should  be  under  the  guidance  of 
the  veterinary  profession.  I  quite  agree  that  Anthrax  is  a  contagious 
disease,  but  by  inoculation  only.  I  do  not  see  why  the  country  should 
be  called  upon  to  pay  compensation  for  the  slaughter  of  animals  that 
have  died  of  Anthrax,  which  is  a  malady  only  local  in  its  effects,  and  I  do 
not  understand  what  benefits  would  be  derived  from  including  it  in  the  Act. 
As  to  Tuberculosis,  I  think  it  should  be  included,  not  only  because  it  would 
cover  a  few  mistakes  we  are  apt  to  make,  but  because  of  the  effect  the 
disease  has  upon  the  public  health  generally.  Independently  of  the  con¬ 
tagiousness  of  the  malady,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  transmissible  by 
inoculation  from  animal  to  animal,  and  from  man  to  man.  In  Scotland  we 
lately  had  an  outbreak  of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease,  but  owing  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  being  carried  out  effectually,  it  scarcely  spread  at  all.  As  to  including 
parasitical  diseases  in  the  Act,  I  think  this  would  require  very  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  :  With  regard  to  the  disease  called  “  Pink-Eye,”  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  North  of  England  with  reference  to 
including  it  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  ;  but  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  are,  I  fear,  so  great  as  to  prevent  this  being  done.  I  think  the 
Act  in  itself  is  very  good,  but  that  it  is  not  properly  carried  out.  It  is  the 
local  option  in  it  which  produces  failure.  One  local  authority  frames  different 
regulations  to  another.  I  know  one  case  where  fifty-six  days  expired  before 
the  local  authority  .sent  a  police-sergeant  to  examine  the  cattle  and  give  a 
certificate.  This  Act  will  never  produce  the  good  results  of  which  it  is 
capable  until  its  administration  is  taken  up  by  the  central  authority.  I 
scarcely  agree  with  Professor  Walley  when  he  advocates  such  wholesale  de- 
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struction  of  the  litter  which  is  very  valuable  upon  the  land.  Our  local 
authorities  say  that  veterinary  inspectors  are  unnecessary  in  cases  of  Foot- 
and-mouth  Disease,  and  so  the  matter  is  left  in  the  hands  of  policemen,  simply 
to  save  expense.  Professor  Robertson  alluded  to  the  proposition  that  the 
Privy  Council  should  preclude  the  importation  of  animals  from  countries 
where  there  might  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  these  maladies  were  prevalent. 
I  think  so  much  restriction  upon  trade  is  hardly  practicable.  Last  year  there 
were  in  round  numbers  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  animals  imported  into 
this  country,  out  of  which  eight  hundred  and  fifty  were  reported  as  diseased  by 
the  inspectors.  Some  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  cases  reported  were  those 
of  “  Sheep  Scab/5  so  that  the  number  of  infectious  cases  was  small.  The 
population  of  the  large  towns  would  be  very  dissatisfied  if  the  live-meat  trade 
were  abolished. 

Mr.  Hunting  :  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Act  might  be  widened  a 
little,  although,  practically,  it  is  comprehensive  enough.  The  reason  why  the 
Act  is  not  carried  out  as  it  might  be  is,  that  the  local  authorities  are  often 
careless  and  ignorant.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  agree  with  centralization, 
because  it  causes  such  opposition  from  the  local  authorities  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
clause  for  compensation — this  has  to  be  paid  by  the  local  authority,  and  a 
man  does  not  care  to  pay  this  if  the  cattle  have  been  killed  by  some  one  else’s 
orders.  After  all,  I  think  that  the  veterinary  profession  should  come  in  for 
its  full  share  of  the  blame,  although  every  year  it  is  correcting  its  ideas  upon 
the  subject  (Glanders).  When  a  veterinary  surgeon  advises  his  clients  to  treat 
Farcy  until  it  becomes  noticed,  and  then  gets  him  to  send  the  horses  to  the 
knacker  after  dark,  I  say  that  he  has  no  right  to  blame  the  local  authori¬ 
ties.  Prof.  Walley  pointed  out  one  great  defect,  namely,  the  ability  of  an 
owner  to  move  his  animals.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  you  could  induce 
the  Government  to  shut  up  the  markets  and  half  ruin  the  owners  of  stock, 
even  to  benefit  the  British  public.  With  regard  to  Farcy  and  Glanders,  the 
value  of  the  Act  depends  nearly  entirely  upon  the  local  authorities.  Professor 
Walley  speaks  of  London  as  the  hotbed  of  disease,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  London  far  exceeds  in  size  either  Edinburgh  or  Manchester.  At 
one  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  under  hand  work  with  regard  to  horse- 
slaughterers  reporting  to  the  Veterinary  Department,  but  they  were 
threatened  with  the  deprivation  of  their  licences,  and  the  result  was  that 
Glanders  seemed  to  be  increasing  simply  because  the  cases  were  more  faith¬ 
fully  reported.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the 
number.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  constant  inspection 
of  a  stable  where  the  disease  has  broken  out.  I  do  not  think  this  would  avail 
much,  because  the  period  of  incubation  is  so  long.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Glanders  is  spread  by  means  of  public  water-troughs.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  you  can  distinctly  trace  its  origin.  There  ought  to  be  a  regulation  to 
prevent  a  man  from  selling  his  horses  when  he  knows  they  are  diseased,  as 
is  frequently  done  now.  My  opinion  is  that  a  case  of  Farcy  is  never  cured. , 
and  it  should  be  made  illegal  to  treat  Farcy .  The  laws  as  to  the  destruction 
of  horses  suffering  from  Glanders  are,  I  think,  not  strict  enough.  The 
animals  are  allowed  to  live  too  long  after  the  attack.  I  believe,  with  a  more 
stringent  oversight  by  inspectors  and  horse-slaughterers,  Glanders  could  be 
stamped  out.  I  think  that  the  Act  is  a  fair  one  in  giving  compensation  in 
cases  of  Pleuro-pneumonia,  and  not  of  Glanders.  There  is  a  strong  tempta¬ 
tion  to  illegally  sell  a  diseased  bullock,  but  a  dead  horse  is  of  very  little 
value. 

Mr.  Gray  :  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  efficacy  of  inoculation  in 
Pleuro-pneumonia.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  Professor  Walley  say  that  pole- 
axing  was  a  remedy  for  this  disease.  After  the  evidence  we  have  upon  the 
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value  of  inoculation,  it  is  disheartening  to  think  of  a  valuable  herd  of  short¬ 
horns  being  killed  in  the  manner  suggested.  Some  time  ago  I  adopted 
inoculation  for  the  malady,  and  only  lost  about  five  per  cent.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  a  remedy  for  other  complaints.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
include  Anthrax  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act. 

Dr.  Fleming  (President)  :  I  think  that  the  great  cause  of  failure  in  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  is  the  want  of  centralization.  If  this  country  were 
invaded,  we  should  not  trust  to  the  local  authorities  to  repel  the  invader. 
It  is  well  known  that,  from  mercenary  and  other  motives,  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  are  often  unwilling  to  carry  the  Act  into  operation.  There  cannot  be 
the  least  doubt,  that  if  the  central  authority  would  insist  upon  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  the  Act,  we  should  soon  have  a  diminution,  if  not  a  suppression, 
of  the  diseases  included  in  it.  In  one  county  you  may  see  the  local  authorities 
doing  their  utmost  to  carry  out  the  regulations  properly  ;  in  the  adjoining 
county  you  find  them  quite  indifferent  to  the  advice  of  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
or  even  employing  men  who  are  utterly  incompetent  to  give  them  counsel. 
With  regard  to  the  list  of  diseases  included  in  the  Act,  I  think  it  is  incom¬ 
plete.  There  is,  at  least,  one  disease  which  it  should  embrace,  viz.,  “ Rabies.”  In 
continental  countries  this  malady  is  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  law. 
This  disease  is  always  present  amongst  us,  appearing  from  time  to  time, 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  in  an  epizootic  form.  Anthrax  is  not  present 
amongst  us,  as  it  is  in  more  southern  countries,  where  it  is  a  terrible  infliction  ; 
and  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  it  is  included  amongst  the  Contagious 
Diseases  ;  but  I  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  doing  so  here.  With  respect 
to  Pleuro-pneumonia,  I  think  that  it  might  be  stamped  out  if  the  Act 
were  carried  into  effect  properly.  It  is  a  most  difficult  disease  to 
eradicate,  but  in  Holland,  where  it  was  at  one  time  an  even  worse  scourge 
than  it  has  been  here,  it  has  been  so  successfully  dealt  with,  by  passing  and 
carrying  out  severe  legislative  enactments,  that  there  appears  now  to  be  only 
six  cases  in  a  little  village  on  the  frontier.  I  think  that  the  employment  of 
incompetent  men,  as  inspectors,  has  much  to  do  with  the  want  of  success 
in  the  operation  of  the  Acts.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that 
the  inspectors  should  be  above  local  influences.  I  think  that  the  country 
should  be  mapped  out  into  districts,  and  a  veterinary  surgeon  placed  in 
each,  to  see  that  the  enactments  are  carried  out  properly.  In  my  work  on 
“  Sanitary  Police,”  I  sketched  out  a  plan,  which,  if  adopted,  would  tend  very 
largely  to  the  extinction  of  these  maladies. 

Mr.  Wilson  :  I  should  like  to 'say  that  I  have  had  a  vei;y  large  district 
to  inspect,  and  that  my  local  authority  has  always  given  me  all  the  power 
I  required.  I  have  never  found  that  my  professional  avocation  has  inter¬ 
fered  with  my  duties  as  inspector.  I  fully  agree  with  Professor  Wallev’s 
paper  in  most  points.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  include  Anthrax  and 
Rabies  in  the  Act.  I  may  just  allude  to  a  case  which  came  under  my 
observation  about  five  years  ago.  Ten  or  twelve  cattle  died  of  “  Splenic 
Fever,”  and  were  buried  in  a  careless  manner  in  a  field.  That  field  was 
planted  with  turnips  which  were  drawn  into  the  yard  and  given  to  healthy 
cattle,  and  the  result  was  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  fever.  I  think  that  the 
diseases  I  have  just  mentioned  might  be  included  in  the  Act  for  purposes 
of  inspection,  but  not  for  compulsory  slaughter  or  compensation.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  compulsory  slaughter  of  animals  affected  with  Foot-and- 
mouth  Disease.  During  the  last  three  years  I  have  had  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  in  my  district.  I  have  isolated  the  animals,  and  have  prevented 
the  spread  of  the  malady  from  one  farm  to  another. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  must  leave 
you,  but  I  cannot  do  so  without  expressing  the  great  interest  I  have  felt  in 
the  proceedings  of  to-day.  It  is  a  source  of  extreme  satisfaction  to  me  to 
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have  been  your  first  President,  and  to  have  received  so  much  support  from 
you. 

Professor  Walley  :  I  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fleming.  We 
owe  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  presiding  here  to-day  in  the  manner 
he  has. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  unanimously  accorded,  Mr.  Fleming 
briefly  returned  thanks,  and  said  that  as  he  was  obliged  to  leave  them,  he 
would  propose  that  Professor  Robertson  take  the  chair.  The  meeting 
cordially  supported  this  proposition,  and  that  gentleman  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  It  appears  to  me  that  a  paper  upon  a  large  subject  like 
this  might  have  been  divided  into  two  or  three  parts.  I  bold  that  the  details 
of  the  Act  are  very  incomplete.  I  think  that  centralization  would  not  be 
effective,  but  the  very  opposite.  I  believe  in  a  medium  between  the  two.  In 
my  opinion  there  is  as  much  fault  to  be  found  with  the  central  authority  as 
with  the  local  authority.  I  think  that  the  railways  are  a  great  cause  of  the 
spread  of  diseases.  The  means  of  cleansing  horse  and  cattle  boxes  are  very 
inadequate  and  disinfectants  are  not  brought  enough  into  use.  I  think  that 
if  the  authorities  were  to  expend  some  of  their  funds  in  carbolic  acid  instead 
of  so  much  upon  printing  and  publishing,  it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Malcolm  :  I  am  inspector  for  four  local  authorities  in  Ireland,  and 
I  think  that  isolation  as  now  carried  out  will  not  stamp  out  the  disease. 

Professor  McCall  :  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  inoculation  for 
Pleuro-pneumonia,  but  from  my  own  experience  I  am  not  inclined  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  I  think  if  the  local  authorities  would  act  upon  all  the  power  they 
have  in  their  hands  the  complaint  would  be  stamped  out. 

Professor  Walley  :  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  suppression  of 
Pleuro-pneumonia  by  inoculation  and  other  methods.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr. 
Fleming  has  had  to  vacate  the  chair,  because  the  statement  he  made  with 
reference  to  the  disease  being  stamped  out  in  Holland  by  stringent  repressive 
measures  was  misleading,  as  a  recent  number  of  the  Veterinary  Journal 
will  show.  It  is  by  the  adoption  of  slaughter  that  the  good  results  have  been 
brought  about,  and  we  can  say  the  same  with  respect  to  the  north  or  even 
the  south  of  Scotland.  I  like  inoculation  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  chances 
are  that  an  affected  beast  is  left,  and  this  animal  becomes  a  means  of 
spreading  the  disease.  I  do  not  think  that  “  Pink-eye”  and  diseases  of 
that  kind  should  be  included  in  the  Act.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Hunting 
that  Farcy  cannot  be  cured.  With  regard  to  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  if  I 
had  been  given  the  power  to  shut  the  market  gates  of  Edinburgh,  the  disease 
would  not  have  spread  over  Scotland.  I  think  we  ought  to  advise  farmers 
to  breed  their  own  cattle.  Then,  again,  we  slaughter  thousands  of  calves 
every  year,  and  the  result  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  go  somewhere  else  for 
our  store  stock.  I  think  we  should  insist  that  when  a  farmer  makes  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  stock  he  should  keep  the  fresh  animals  apart  from  the  others  for 
some  time.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  received  my  paper. 

Professor  Robertson  then  said  it  was  necessary  that  some  definite  result 
of  the  discussion  should  be  shown,  and  after  a  considerable  amount  of 
deliberation  the  following  propositions  were  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried 
unanimously  : — (1)  “  That  with  the  exception  of  the  slaughter  of  animals  for 
isolated  outbreaks  of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease,  this  meeting  concurs  with 
the  general  views  expressed  in  Professor  Walley’s  paper.”  (2)  “That  in  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  it  would  be  wise  for  the  working  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act  if  the  Central  Body  (Privy  Council)  were  to  take  the 
whole  of  the  responsibility  on  themselves,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  local 
authorities.” 

Professor  Pritchard  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Robertson  for  so  ably  carrying  out  the  duties  of  chairman. 
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This  bejng  unanimously  agreed  to,  Professor  ROBERTSON  briefly 
responded,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

The  following  subjects  were  brought  before  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  during  the  meeting  : — 

1.  The  rules  of  the  Association  as  suggested  by  the  Provisional  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  President  said  he  was  satisfied  with  the  rules  as  they  stood  ;  but 
he  would  ask  those  present  to  express  their  opinions  with  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed  that  the  rules  be  confirmed. 

Prof.  Walley  seconded  this,  and  remarked  that,  if  there  were  any  altera¬ 
tions  necessary,  they  could  be  considered  at  some  future  meeting. 

2.  The  question  of  when  and  where  the  next  general  meeting  of  the 
Association  should  be  held. 

Mr.  Greaves  was  of  opinion  that  the  general  meetings  of  the  National 
Veterinary  Association  should  be  bi-annualiy,  and  suggested  that  the  next 
meeting  should  be  held  at  Manchester  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lancashire 
Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

Professor  Walley  and  other  members  were  also  in  favour  of  the  meeting 
being  held  in  Manchester. 

Mr.  Lupton  thought  that  it  should  be  held  in  London,  as  being  more 
convenient  and  central. 

Birmingham,  or  some  other  Midland  town,  was  also  mentioned  as  being 
a  suitable  place. 

The  President  said  that  Manchester  was  the  home  of  the  first  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medical  Society  in  this  country.  It  was  a  good  centre  for  a  large 
number  of  the  members,  who  would  be  sure  to  attend,  and  a  good  meeting 
would  thus  be  secured.  Moreover,  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
Association  was  that  its  general  meeting  should  be  held  in  differents  parts  of 
the  country  ;  therefore  he  should  support  the  motion. 

A  resolution  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Greaves,  seconded  by  Mr.  WOODS, 
and  carried,  That  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  National  Veterinary  Associa¬ 
tion  be  held  in  Manchester. 

Some  discussion  then  arose  as  to  when  the  meeting  should  be  held.  Some 
considered  that  the  meetings  should  only  be  held  bi-annually,  others 
thought  they  ought  to  take  place  annually. 

Ultimately,  Prof.  Walley  proposed,  and  Mr.  Lupton  seconded,  That  the 
next  general  meeting  should  be  held  next  year,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
meeting.  ' 

3.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

(a)  President. — Mr.  Banham  proposed  that  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  of 
Manchester,  be  elected  President.  He  said  Mr.  Greaves  had  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  formation  of  the  Association,  and  he  was  sure  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  Association  if  he  would  officiate.  Mr.  Freeman  seconded 
this,  and  Mr.  Greaves  was  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Greaves  briefly  responded,  thanking  the  members  present  for  the 
honour  they  had  shown  him  by  electing  him  for  their  next  President.  It 
was  quite  unexpected,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  duties  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

(b)  Vice-Presidents — Mr.  C.  Hunting  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Simcocks,  proposed 
by  Mr.  BANHAM  ;  Mr.  H.  Olver,  proposed  by  Mr.  Penberthy  ;  Mr.  Wm. 
Woods,  proposed  by  Mr.  Alex.  Lawson  ;  Mr.  John  Lawson,  proposed  by 
Dr.  Geo.  Fleming  ;  Mr.  Augustus  Taylor,  proposed  by  Mr.  Woods. 

(c)  Council. — Dr.  Fleming  proposed  that  the  President  and  Vice- 
Presidents  elect  the  six  Members  of  Council  to  hold  office  during  the  next 
year  under  Rule  XXXVI.  (6). 

(d)  Treasurer. — Dr.  Fleming  proposed  Mr.  Wragg  be  re-elected. 
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(e)  General  Secretary. — Dr.  Fleming  proposed  Mr.  Banham  be  re¬ 
elected, 

(f)  Provisional  Committee. — It  was  proposed  that  the  formation  of  this 
committee  (under  Rule  LIII.)  be  entrusted  to  the  President  and  Vice- 
Presidenfs. 

These  were  all  agreed  to  by  the  meeting. 
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GLANDERS  AND  HORSE-DEALING. 

At  the  Sudbury  County  Court  recently,  before  Mr.  J.  T.  Adby,  judge,  the  case 
of  Christopher  Jackson  v.  Frederick  Mayhew  was  concluded. — This  case  was. 
part  heard  at  last  court,  when  the  plaintiff,  the  landlord  of  the  White  Lion 
Inn,  Colchester,  claimed  £10  damages  from  the  defendant,  a  dealer,  of  Sud¬ 
bury,  on  the  sale  of  a  mare,  it  being  alleged  that  the  sale  was  effected  by 
wilful  misrepresentation.  Ttie  question  really  turned  upon  whether  the  animal 
was  suffering  from  Glanders  at  the  time  it  was  sold  (the  16th  of  last  May).  At 
the  previous  hearing  the  plaintiff  stated  that  defendant  told  him  the  animal, 
was  sound  ;  but  Mr.  Cowan,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Colchester,  stated  most 
emphatically  that  the  animal  was  suffering  at  the  time  from  Chronic  Glanders. 
On  the  other  hand,  defendant  produced  Mr.  Arnold,  veterinary  surgeon,  of 
London,  who  said  the  animal  was  only  affected  with  nasal  gleet. — His 
Honour,  in  giving  judgment,  made  some  very  strong  remarks  on  horse-dealing 
cases  and  the  general  conduct  of  horse-dealers.  In  all  these  cases,  he  said, 
he  must  assume  that  everybody  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  disposal  of 
horses  invariably  tried  to  cheat  his  neighbour.  That  opinion  was  the  result 
of  the  considerable  experience  he  had  had  in  these  cases,  and  he  always  re¬ 
ceived  the  evidence  with  great  caution  and  suspicion,  and  had  to  look  to 
surrounding  circumstances.  He  held  that  although  the  defendant  at  the  time 
of  the  sale  gave  no  warranty,  yet  from  attendant  circumstances  he  must  infer 
that  he  represented  that  the  animal  was  not  only  quiet  but  really  sound.  His 
Honour  firmly  believed  that  the  horse  was  suffering  from  Glanders,  and  that 
defendant  knew  at  the  time  he  sold  it  that  it  was  not  well,  and  therefore  un¬ 
sound.  There  seemed  something  bordering  on  fraud  in  the  attendant  circum¬ 
stances  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  defendant,  and  taking  the  whole  evidence, 
he  must  give  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  £8,  the  sum  at  which  the  horse 
was  sold. — On  the  application  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  costs  of  five  witnesses  were 
allowed  for  one  day,  and  the  costs  of  plaintiff  and  two  witnesses  for  two  days. 


(SMittuavj). 

Intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  death  on  Sept,  nth,  from  Cholera,  of 
F.  C.  Boulter,  Army  Veterinary  Department.  Mr.  Boulter  volunteered  for 
service  in  Egypt,  and  had  only  been  at  Alexandria  a  few  days  when  he  died. 
His  funeral  took  place  with  full  military  honours,  and  was  attended  by  the 
General  commanding  the  garrison  and  all  the  officers.  Fie  graduated  in 
1864,  and  entered  the  army  soon  afterwards. 

We  have  been  informed  of  the  death  of  another  member  of  the  profession 
from  Cholera — that  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayworth,  M.R.C.V.S  , — who  succumbed 
to  the  disease  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  in  September.  He  graduated  in  1861. 

The  following  death  has  been  reported  to  the  Registrar :  H.  T.  Hodgkin- 
SON,  Rochdale,  graduated  April,  1877. 


Sturt)  SFctmuarj)  Slcjjartumtt. 

Gazette ,  August  28th. 

First-Class  Veterinary  Surgeon  W.  B.  Walters,  to  be  Inspecting  Veterinary 
Surgeon. 

India  Office. — Gazette ,  August  31st 
Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  direct  that  the  following  officer  be  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  service  : — Veterinary  Surgeon  G.  Western. 
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Gazette ,  September  nth. 

Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class,  Charles  Percivall  retires  on  retired  pay. 
To  be  Veterinary  Surgeons  on  Probation  : — Arthur  Frederic  Appleton, 
Alexander  Henry  Waddel,  Edwin  Hills  Hazleton,  Layton  John  Blenkinsop. 


antr 

Cattle  Plague  in  Russia. — The  extent  of  cattle  plague  (Rinderpest)  in 
Russia  may  be  gathered  from  statistics  compiled  by  the  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  According  to  these,  1,010,962  head  of  cattle  have  perished  during  the 
last  four  years  in  European  Russia  alone. 

Rinderpest  in  Java. — It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Van  der  Heyden  has,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Netherlands-India  authorities,  experimented  in  Java  on 
animals  affected  with  Rinderpest  by  means  of  the  intravascular  injection  of 
iodine.  The  injection  has,  according  to  Dr.  Van  der  Heyden,  the  effect  of 
completely  annihilating  the  bacillus  of  the  disease. 

Anthrax  in  Russia. — The  -Saratov ski  Lisiock  says  that  a  short  time 
ago  the  Siberian  plague  broke  out  among  the  horses  of  one  of  the  villages 
of  Saratov,  and  thirty  horses  die  every  day.  The  same  disease  has  now 
broken  out  among  the  cattle,  and  rages  so  severely  that  in  some  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  not  one  beast  remains  alive.  No  means  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
disease  from  spreading. 

Russia’s  Horse  Reserve. — Austria-Hungary  is  said  to  possess  3,569,000 
horses,  Germany  3,352,000,  France  3,000,000,  Great  Britain  2,790,000,  and 
Italy  657,000  ;  while  in  the  Kirghiz  steppes  alone  Russia  possesses  4,000,000 
riding  horses.  The  excellent  qualities  of  the  Kirghiz  horse  have  led  to  a 
proposal  to  use  it  for  cavalry  remounts.  The  provincial  studs  (says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette ),  especially  those  of  the  Don,  are  in  decadence  ;  the  price 
of  horses  is  consequently  rising,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  remounts  is 
continually  increasing.  Sooner  or  later  Russia  must  fall  back  on  the  studs 
of  the  steppes.  The  Kirghiz  horses  constitute  a  precious  and  abundant  re¬ 
serve.  Most  of  these  horses  are  small,  intelligent,  docile,  of  great  speed, 
indefatigable,  and  very  temperate,  qualities  which  make  them  suitable  for 
military  service.  The  best  are  those  belonging  to  the  steppes  of  Orenburg 
and  Turkestan  ;  but  only  half  of  th6m  are  available  for  regular  cavalry,  the 
others  being  too  small.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether  these  horses,  used  to  a 
dry,  hot  climate  and  the  herbage  of  the  steppes,  could  bear  the  damp  which 
prevails  in  the  greater  part  of  Western  Russia. 

An  Unusual  Case. — In  a  letter  to  the  Live  Stock  Journal  on  the 
action  of  chloroform  on  dogs,  Mr.  J.  W.  C.  Selle  relates  the  following 
curious  case  : — “  Ouain,”  the  bull-pup,  the  property  of  F.  Slinger,  Esq.,  F.C.S., 
of  York,  and  the  winner  of  the  second  prize  at  the  Royal  Dog  Show  this  year 
at  York,  when  quite  a  pup,  seized  its  mother’s  chain  (a  strong  one,  with 
spring  fastener  attached),  and  getting  it  down  its  throat,  began  to  swallow, 
until  it  had  ten  and  a  half  inches  down.  At  first  we  tried  to  pull  it  up  by 
main  force,  but  evidently  the  open  clasp  had  got  fixed  in  something — probably 
the  windpipe  ;  and  the  more  we  pulled,  the  more  the  pup  swallowed  the 
chain.  A  medical  man  and  our  veterinary  surgeon  arriving,  under  their  in¬ 
structions  we  administered  half  an  ounce  of  chloroform,  and  then  with  a  pair 
of  long  forceps  tried  to  reach  the  end  of  the  chain,  but  without  avail,  al¬ 
though  the  administration  of  chloroform  was  a  perfect  and  quite  harmless 
success.  A  smith  was  sent  for,  and  the  chain  was  filed  through  at  the 
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'  dog’s  mouth,  he  immediately  swallowing  the  ten  and  a  half  inches  of  the  chain. 
Ten  drops  of  croton  oil  in  linseed  oil  were  at  once  given,  and  the  dose  re¬ 
peated  after  three  hours’  interval,  the  dog  being  fed  on  slop  food.  But  no 
chain  passed  until  the  eighth  day,  when  dry  biscuits  had  been  substituted  for 
the  slops,  and  then  the  bull-pup  passed  the  chain,  nicely  wrapped  round  with 
hay  (which  it  must  have  been  eating,  and  every  link  compactly  placed,  to 
make  it  as  small  as  possible  to  pass,  and  the  piece  of  chain  as  bright  as  if  it 
had  undergone  a  scouring  with  emery-paper.  To  conclude,  and  to  show  that 
in  this  instance  chloroform  had  no  ill  effect,  this  pup  grew  rapidly  into  a  fine 
bull-dog,  larger  than  the  other  pups  born  with  him,  and  was  able  to  gain  the 
second  prize  at  the  York  Show.  The  correctness  of  this  account  can  be  tes¬ 
tified  by  Dr.  Bossier,  of  Pocklington  ;  J.  F.  Day,  Esq.,  consulting  veterinary 
surgeon;  W.  Slinger,  Esq.;  Mr.  William  Driffield,  the  keeper;  as  well  as 
your  humble  servant. 

Animal  Intelligence. — Adopting  the  terse  language  of  Shylock,  we  may 
ask,  Hatha  dog  reason?  And  falling  into  a  more  lengthy  style,  we  may 
inquire,  Is  its  reason  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  the  human  being?  We 
think  both  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Those  who 
differ  from  us  will  certainly  admit  that  the  possession  by  man  of  a  language 
of  symbols  must  have  an  enormous  influence  in  increasing  the  power  of  his 
intellectual  faculties.  So  much,  indeed,  must  this  be  the  case  that  what  is 
really  only  a  difference  of  degree  is  yet  so  stupendous  that  an  intellect,  the 
product  of  the  employment  for  ages  of  word  signs,  might  be  thought  to  be 
an  altogether  new  and  original  faculty.  We  are  inclined  to  assert,  however, 
that  almost  the  sole  essential  difference  between  the  intellect  of  the  dog  and 
that  of  the  man  may  be  traced  to  the  above  cause.  A  dog  can  reason,  but 
not  by  using  symbols.  It  employs  the  mental  picture  of  an  object,  the  olfac¬ 
tory  perception  of  an  agent,  the  auditory  impression  of  a  sounding  body  for 
the  terms  of  its  premises.  But  clumsy  as  these  may  seem,  yet  the  mind  of 
the  animal  successfully  grapples  with  them.  The  dog  argues  from  the  ideas 
of  concrete  things,  although  incapable  of  abstraction  and  of  the  formation  of 
a  conception.  Devoid  of  generalisations,  it  deals  with  particulars  ;  but  it 
does  reason  ;  it  substitutes  one  idea  for  another  ;  it  weighs  and  estimates  at 
their  true  value  the  successive  mental  images  which  present  themselves  to 
itself.  Every  one  knows  the  tenacious  memory  of  the  dog,  not  only  for  what 
it  has  seen,  but  for  what  it  has  smelt  and  heard.  The  olfactory  sense  in 
many  species  is  truly  marvellous,  and  its  mental  grasp  or  memory  of  the 
same  is  remarkable  in  an  equal  degree.  No  division  can  scientifically  be 
drawn  between  the  memory  ot  a  landscape  by  a  dog  and  the  recollection  of 
a  region  by  a  man.  Moreover,  the  dog  is  not  simply  a  mechanism,  the  result 
of  hereditary  action.  The  individual  can  learn  new  things — nay,  even  exe¬ 
cute  complex  mental  feats,  for  itself.  The  following  instance,  which  forcibly 
illustrates  the  power  of  the  reasoning  of  the  dog,  came  under  our  personal 
notice.  A  gentleman  last  season  bought  a  middle-aged  blue  pointer,  which 
with  his  good  qualities  as  a  u  wide  ranger  ”  and  “  staunch  pointer  ”  combined 
the  faculty  of  retrieving  partridges.  When  the  snipe  season  commenced  in 
October,  the  dog  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  “long-bills,”  but  looked 
upon  them  as  vermin  and  drove  them  away.  After  being  out  about  six 
times  snipe-shooting,  finding  that  his  master  shot  these  birds,  the  dog  stood 
at  each  snipe,  and  when  killed,  dropped  it  at  the  sportsman’s  feet.  The 
instance  is  certainly  remarkable.  Such  a  faculty  of  ready  apprehension  and 
creditable  performance  of  a  difficult  mental  task  (for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  had  his  hereditary  influences  to  overcome)  would  have  been  hailed 
with  delight  had  it  been  manifested  by  a  child  who  had  not  the  knowledge 
of  spoken  language. 
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THE  DEGREE  OF  LL.D. 

Sir, — I  was  hoping  that  Mr.  Macgillivray  would  have  responded  to  your 
invitation  appended  to  his  letter  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Journal,  to  furnish 
you  with  information  as  to  when,  where,  and  for  what,  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  (as  he  asserts)  conferred  upon  the  late  Professor  Strangeways,. 
and  what  his  contributions  to  veterinary  science  were.  As  he  evidently 
declines  to  do  so,  will  you  allow  me  to  state,  in  contradiction  to  the  assertion 
of  Mr.  Macgillivray,  that  the  editorial  remark — to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Fleming, 
having  had  this  degree  conferred  upon  him,  was  the  first  member  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  receive  it,  and  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  university  has  acknow- 
leged  the  claims  of  veterinary  science  to  the  highest  honour  the  senate  can 
confer — is  absolutely  accurate.  I  have  made  inquiry  of  every  university  in 
this  country  which  bestows  this  degree,  and  for  at  least  the  last  fifty  years 
no  one  of  the  name  of  Strangeways  appears  in  their  lists  of  Doctors  of  Laws. 
I  was  a  student  in  the  Clyde  Street  School  when  Strangeways  was  a  teacher 
there,  and  though  it  was  sometimes  mentioned  that  he  was  an  LL.D,,  there 
was  no  proof  of  it,  and  it  was  surmised  that  if  there  was  any  foundation  for 
the  report,  it  was  due  to  his  having  become  possessed  of  some  “  bogus  ” 
American  honour. 

As  for  his  scientific  work,  Mr.  Macgillivray  cannot  give  any  evidence  of 
it,  beyond,  perhaps,  one  brief  paper  on  the  discovery  of  a  supplementary 
muscle  in  the  eye  of  the  ass.  As  for  what  he  did  for  veterinary  science, 
there  is  no  record  ;  and  as  for  what  he  did  for  us  students  in  the  way  of 
tuition,  the  less  said  the  better  for  his  memory. 

Your  statement  is,  therefore,  quite  correct,  that  Mr.  Fleming  is  the  first 
member  of  the  veterinary  profession  in  this  country  (or  any  other  country) 
to  receive  the  real  (not  bogus )  degree  of  LL.D.  for  what  he  has  done  to 
advance  human  and  veterinary  medicine. — Yours  truly, 

September  12th.  “An  Edinburgh  Student  of  1868.” 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS:  UNSOLING  A  HORSE. 

Sir, — I  am  induced  to  offer  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  above  subject,, 
because  from  Mr.  Walters’  letter  in  last  month’s  journal  it  would  almost 
appear,  as  a  result  of  the  magisterial  investigation,  that  he  (Mr.  Walters) 
was  not  only  acquitted,  but  that  no  condemnation  of  his  practice  followed. 
He  seems  to  have  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that,  although  not  convicted,, 
he  was  very  far  from  being  acquitted  ;  and  that  he  escaped  conviction  not 
because  the  magistrates  thought  him  guiltless  in  the  matter,  but  because  Mr. 
Greaves  expressed  the  opinion  that  unsoling  a  horse  might  prove  beneficial 
for  sidebone,  and  that  the  operation  was  less  painful  than  that  of  firing  ;  and 
also  because  numerous  witnesses  came  and  swore  that  in  many  cases  it  had 
absolutely  cured  ringbones  which,  as  a  result  of  the  operation,  had  entirely 
disappeared. 

Witnesses  also  swore  that  tearing  off  the  sole  from  -the  animal  in  question 
(which  was  cast  with  ropes  tied  tightly  round  the  newly-fired  coronets) 
caused  very  little  pain — apparently  none. 

To  my  thinking,  the  decision  of  the  magistrates,  with  which,  having  heard 
the  whole  of  the  case,  I  thoroughly  agreed,  was  a  sufficient  condemnation  of 
the  practice  complained  of;  as  they  refused  to  allow  Mr.  Walters  any  costs, 
to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  if  acquitted,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  having  regard  to  th  e,  painful  nature  of  the  operation,  if  performed  it  should 
only  be  when  the  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic. 
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I  am  deeply  sorry  that  Mr.  Walters  should  have  thrown  so  much  personal 
animus  against  the  three  veterinary  surgeons  for  the  prosecution  into  his 
letter.  Personally,  I  may  entirely  disclaim  any  but  the  most  kindly  feeling 
towards  Mr.  Walters,  of  whom  I  know  comparatively  little  ;  and  I  may  here 
state  that  when  this  case  was  laid  before  me  by  the  prosecution,  and  I  had 
expressed  the  decided  opinion  that  to  unsole  a  horse  to  cure  sidebones  or 
ringbones  was  an  act  of  gratuitous  cruelty,  I  had  not  an  idea  who  it  was 
that  the  case  referred  to,  and  never  for  a  moment  imagined  that  it  could 
apply  to  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  I  naturally 
thought  it  the  work  of  a  blacksmith,  and  was  deeply  pained  to  find  that  I 
should  be  called  upon  to  substantiate  that  opinion  against  a  member  of  my 
own  profession.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  professional  gentlemen  engaged  with 
me  were  equally  free  from  any  personal  feeling  in  the  matter. — I  am,  etc., 
Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  September.  Robt.  C.  Trigger. 


UNINTENTIONAL  CRUELTY? 

Dear  Sir, —  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  profession  will  unanimously  acquit 
Mr.  Walters  of  the  charge  of  cruelty  to  animals,  as  it  is  clear  that  he  per¬ 
formed  the  operation  under  the  impression  that  he  was  relieving  pain,  and 
restoring  the  animal  to  usefulness. 

As  to  the  operation  itself,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  it  can  cure  sidebones  and 
ringbones.  I  have  never  seen  the  operation  performed  for  such  a  purpose,  or 
ever  even  heard  of  its  being  performed  until  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
present  case.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  veterinary  science  has  made 
rapid  strides  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  because  an  old  prac¬ 
titioner  like  our  brother  professional  has  not  quite  been  able  to  keep  pace 
with  it  we  must  not  denounce  him  as  ignorant  or  inhumane  ;  perhaps  on  other 
points  he  may  be  in  advance  of  us. 

His  theory  is  undoubtedly  far-fetched,  as  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  practical  surgery  that  any  treatment  to  the  sole  can  cause  bony  de¬ 
posits,  such  as  ringbone  and  sidebone,  to  become  absorbed,  or  in  any  way 
relieved.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  an 
exostosis  on  any  other  part,  z>.,  locally,  with  fomentations,  poultices,  cold 
applications,  and  stimulants.  Perfect  rest  is  very  essential,  and  this  may 
have  been  the  means  of  misleading  our  friend,  as  the  horse  after  having 
undergone  the  operation  referred  to  is  naturally  unable  to  use  the  limb  fora 
considerable  period,  thereby  causing  the  irritation  and  inflammation  to  sub¬ 
side  and  the  exostosis  to  become  absorbed. 

Viewed  in  this  light  Mr.  Walters  is  right  when  he  says  he  has  restored  scores 
of  other  animals  to  usefulness  and  soundness,  but  he  is  wrong  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  cure. — Believe  me,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Athlone,  September  ^th.  John  Ferris,  V.S.  1st  Class,  A.V.D. 


SERVING  ON  JURIES. 

Sir, — Will  you  please  inform  me  if  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  is  exempt 
from  acting  on  a  jury,  as  my  name  is  entered  on  the  list  ? — I  remain,  sir, 
yours  respectfully, 

Cerne  Abbas,  September  1st.  C.  NORTH. 

[It  is  unfortunately  the  fact  that  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  is  not 
exempted  from  serving  on  juries.  When  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Bill  was 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Aberdare,  at  the  pressing  request  of  Mr. 
Fleming,  moved  to  have  them  exempted,  but  on  going  to  a  division  there  was 
a  majority  (among  them  being  the  present  Lord  Chancellor)  against  the 
motion.  Another  attempt  must  be  made.] 
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A  MONSTROSITY. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  what  is  described  at  page  228  of  last  montir’s  Journal, 
as  a  unique  case  of  44  lusus  natures  ”  in  a  calf,  I  may  say  that  I  met  with  a 
similar  case  in  August  of  last  year.  The  cow  was  of  the  Devon  breed.  The 
head  of  the  monstrosity,  when  removed,  was  found  to  contain  two  brains,  and 
there  were  two  pairs  of  nostrils,  but  the  mouth  was  single,  and  there  were  only 
two  eyes  and  two  ears  present.  As  in  the  case  mentioned,  the  trunks  and 
legs  were  well  developed.  Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  effecting 
delivery,  embryotomy  being  performed,  but  the  cow  made  a  good  recovery. 
The  two  cases  perhaps  differ  in  the  fact  of  the  head  of  that  here  described 
being  in  part  double,  as  also  was  the  neck,  although  this  was  but  slightly 
indicated  externally. — I  remain,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Fred  Harvey, 

St.  Columb,  Cornwall.  Student ,  Royal  Veterinary  College . 


HEROIC  TREATMENT. 

Dear  Sir, — A  curious  episode  occurred  in  one  of  H.  M.  regiments  in 
India,  a  few  months  since. 

An  elephant,  attached  to  the  commissariat  depot,  was  suffering  from  con¬ 
stipation  of  the  bowels,  and  no  veterinary  surgeon  being  with  the  troop,  the 
officer  in  charge  was  puzzled  as  to  what  treatment  to  adopt.  An  enema  was 
suggested  ;  the  next  thing  was  how  to  administer  it. 

No  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty  presenting  itself,  a  detachment  was 
ordered  out  with  the  fire  engine,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  water  was 
injected  into  the  suffering  animal. 

The  elephant  died  ;  but  whether  from  the  disease  or  the  remedy  adopted 
will  never  be  known  to  science,  as  no  post-mortem  examination  was  made. 

The  above  is  a  fact,  and  can  be  duly  authenticated. 

Robert  J.  Dawson,  V.S. 


A  GRIEVANCE. 

Sir, — Through  the  medium  of  the  Veterinary  Journal,  I  would  ask, 
44  Has  any  alteration  been  made  in  the  manner  of  signing  the  diplomas  of 
new  members  of  the  profession  ?  ”  In  March  last  I  qualified  ;  how  am  I  to 
obtain  names  for  the  spaces  left  vacant  on  my  diploma  ?  Three  days  I 
remained  in  London  ;  going  to  Re<J  Lion  Square  for  a  note  to  the  examiners, 
asking  them  to  sign  my  diploma  (what  a  farce  !)  ;  am  here  waiting  until  some 
half-dozen  arrived  to  have  their  names  put  on  the  07ie  letter.  Then  we  had  to 
find  those  we  sought  as  best  we  could,  in  all  quarters  of  London  ;  and,  finally, 
I  left  without  some  of  the  chief  signatures,  and  yet  I  require  some. 

I  venture  to  say,  sir,  this  state  of  affairs  is  neither  creditable  to  the  Council 
of  the  College,  nor  just  to  the  aggrieved  ones,  some  of  whom  can  ill  afford 
the  time  and  expense  involved. 

And  how  do  the  Council  act  when  appealed  to  ?  Simply,  they  take  no 
notice.  To  them  I  directed  a  letter,  by  Professor  Robertson’s  advice,  to 
which  I  have  received  no  reply,  and  perceive  no  mention  of  the  matter  in 
the  records  of  their  meetings. 

Trusting  this  subject  will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves,  I  remain,  sir, 
yours  truly, 

Liverpool,  August  28 th,  1883.  E.  Whitley  Baker. 

[A  new  arrangement  came  into  operation  last  July,  by  which  the  omission 
complained  of  will  be  avoided  for  the  future.  It  has  for  a  long  time  been  a 
grievance  that  only  a  portion  of  those  who  should  sign  the  diplomas  did  so. 
All  the  examiners  will,  under  the  new  arrangement,  sign  them.] 
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IMPOSITION. 

Sir, — As  you  publish  a  list  from  time  to  time  of  new  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  I  beg  to  enclose  the  advertisement  of  one  who  has  escaped  your 
notice,  though  not  that  of  the  sanitary  authorities.  The  advertiser  was  a 
shoeing-smith  in  my  forge  not  many  months  ago,  and  from  the  boldness  of 
his  advertising  has  apparently  no  fear  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act  before 
his  eyes.  It  is  not  to  this,  however,  that  I  wish  especially  to  call  attention, 
but  to  the  growing  practice  of  persons  pretending  to  treat  the  diseases  of 
dogs  placing  the  letters  M.R.S.P.C.A.  after  their  names.  I  find  a  great 
many  dog-owners  suppose  such  an  array  of  capitals  to  mean  membership  of 
some  learned  body,  while  others  take  it  simply  that  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has  granted  certificates  to  the  advertisers. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  the  Society  is  aware  of  the  prostitution  of  its  good 
name  to  the  service  of  impostors,  but  it  certainly  should  be  discountenanced 
by  veterinary  surgeons  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  beg  your  influence  in  prevent¬ 
ing  a  practice  calculated  to  neutralise,  in  however  small  a  degree,  the  benefit 
anticipated  by  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act,  of  which  most  of  us  are  proud 
to  regard  you  as  the  father.  “A  Veterinary  Surgeon.” 

J.  STRAND,  m.r.s.p.c.a. 

(Four  years  Practical  Assistant  to  Mr.  H.  Leeney,  M.R.C.V.S.), 

CANINE  SURGEON  AND  CHIROPODIST, 

DEALER  IN  DOGS ,  etc., 

4,  LITTLE  WESTERN  STREET, 

WESTERN  ROAD,  HOVE. 

John  Strand ’  4,  Little  Western  Street,  was  summoned  for  allowing  his  pre¬ 
mises  to  become  foul  and  keeping  dogs  in  a  filthy  state.  Notice  was  given 
him  on  August  20th  to  abate  the  nuisance  when  there  were  twelve  dogs  in 
the  back  yard  in  a  dirty  state.  Since  then  all  but  one  had  been  removed, 
but  the  yard  was  still  in  a  filthy  state.  Defendant  was  fined  40s.  and  costs, 
and  ordered  to  abate  the  nuisance  within  twenty-four  hours. 

[On  and  after  January  1st,  1884,  the  penal  section  of  the  Veterinary 
Surgeons  Act  comes  into  operation,  and  cases  like  the  above  are  those  for 
which  it  was  specially  framed.] 


A  PATENT  HORSE-SHOE. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  for  a  few  particulars  regarding 
the  Improved  Horse-Shoe,  for  which  I  have  recently  obtained  a  patent.  It 
consists  of  a  thin  plate,  provided  with  six,  eight,  or  ten  cogs  (according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required),  or  blunt,  wedge-shaped  projections, 
formed  in  one  piece  with  it,  of  equal  size,  situated  at  equal  or  approximately 
equal  distances  apart,  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  hoof,  and 
extending  across  the  entire  width  of  the  web.  From  practical  experience  I 
find  it  possesses  the  following  special  advantages  : — 

1.  Owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  cogs,  it  presents  an  equal  bearing  sur¬ 
face  ;  consequently,  the  natural  position  of  the  navicular,  pastern,  and  fetlock 
joints  is  not  interfered  with,  as  is  the  case  with  the  calkin  or  cog-shoe  used 
to  prevent  slipping,  the  evils  arising  from  the  use  of  which  are  too  well  known 
to  your  readers  for  me  to  dilate  upon  here. 

2.  From  the  position  and  formation  of  the  cogs,  a  firm  foothold  is  obtained 
on  any  surface. 

3.  The  total  thickness  of  the  web  and  cog  does  not  exceed  that  of  an  ordi- 
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nary  shoe,  therefore  the  frog  is  not  prevented  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  ground. 

4.  It  is  made  lighter  than  a  shoe  of  the  ordinary  pattern,  and  it  requires 
only  the  same  number  of  nails  to  attach  it  to  the  foot. 

5.  It  may  be  used  with  advantage  on  all  descriptions  of  ground,  and  for 
all  kinds  of  work. 

6.  It  wears  better,  and  prevents  slipping  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
shoe  that  has  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

7.  It  economises  the  strength  of  the  animal,  as  it  enables  it  to  travel  with 
comfort  and  without  slipping. 

On  examining  the  feet  of  one  of  my  horses  which  has  been  wearing  my 
improved  shoe  for  the  past  six  months,  I  observed  that  the  crust  had  greatly 
improved,  as  the  nailing  on  of  the  shoes  had  not  in  any  way  injured  it,  as 
frequently  occurs  with  an  ordinary  shoe  ;  this  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact, 
that  with  my  shoe  the  heads  of  the  nails  are  not  brought  to  bear  on  the 
ground  to  any  extent. — Believe  me,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Athlone,  Ireland.  John  Ferris,  F.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D. 


Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  R.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh;  “An 
Edinburgh  Student  of  1868  ”  ;  J.  Ferris,  A.V.D.,  Athlone  ;  R.  J.  Dawson,  London  ; 
W.  R.  Davis,  Isle  of  Man  ;  C.  North,  Cerne  Abbas  ;  F.  Harvey,  Cornwall ;  C.  Cowie, 
Banff.  ;  “  A  Veterinary  Surgeon”  ;  A.  E.  Queripel,  A.V.D.,  India  ;  R.  C.  Trigger, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme;  J.  A.  Nunn,  A.V.D.,  Punjab;  Dr.  Wehenkel,  Brussels; 
Professor  McQueen,  Glasgow. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  :  Dr.  J .  Briimmer ,  Der  Dauer,  Erkennung  und  Regel- 
widrigkeiten  der  Trachtigkeit  ;  ’S  Rijks  Veeartsenijschool,  Programma  der  Lessen  ; 
Annual  Announcement  of  the  Columbia  Veterinary  College  ;  Tiende  Jaarverslag  van 
Het  Parc  Vaccinogene  bij  ’S  Rijks,  Veeartsenijschool  te  Utrecht,  1882  ;  Professors 
Thiernesse  and  Degive ,  Inoculation  Preventive  de  la  Pleuropneumonie  Contagieuse 
des  Betes  Bovines ;  I.  Ley  der,  Les  Animaux  Domestiques  a  l’Exposition  Nationale  de 
1880  ;  L.  Brouwier ,  La  Phtisie  Tuberculeuse  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  la  Boucherie  ; 
•C.  W.  Dulles ,  M.D.,  Remarks  on  Hydrophobia. 


Journals,  etc.  :  Annales  de  Medecine  Veterinaire  ;  CEsterreichische  Vierteljahres- 
schrift  fur  Wissenschaftliche  Veterinarkunde  ;  Journal  de  Medecine  Veterinaire ; 
Archives  Veterinaire  Wochenschrift  fiir  Thierheilkimde  iind  Viehzucht ;  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Veterinary  Science  in  India;  D  Echo  Veterinaire ;  American  Veterinary 
Review ;  La  Presse  Veterinaire ;  Recueil  de  Med.  Veterinaire ;  La  Clinica  Veteri- 
naria ;  Lancet ;  American  Live  Stock  Journal;  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Thier- 
medicin  und  Vergleichende  Pathologie ;  Live  Stock  Journal;  Revue  Veterinaire; 
Schmeide-Zeitung ;  Monatsschrift  des  Vereines  der  Thierarzte  in  Oesterreich  ;  British 
Medical  Journal ;  Mark  Lane  Express ;  United  States  Veterinary  Journal. 


Newspapers:  Thanet  Free  Press  ;  Hampshire  Independent ;  Canadian  Gazette. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTSt 

No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications.  Whatever  is  intended  for 
insertion  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  We  cannot  undertake  to  return 
rejected  communications. 

A  number  of  communications  are  held  over  until  next  month. 
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NOTES  ON  FOUNDER— “  FOURBURE ’’—LAMINITIS. 

BY  A.  E.  MACGILLIVRAY,  M.R.C.V.S.,  BANFF,  N.B. 

i.  Novel  Treatment  for  Founder . — In  the  Recueil  de  Medicine 
Veterinaire  for  30th  August,  1882,  a  French  veterinarian,  M. 
Cagny,  gives  the  details  of  a  case  of  acute  Founder  in  a  mare, 
which  occurred  in  his  practice  in  the  preceding  October,  where 
the  treatment  adopted  was  in  part  entirely  new  to  our  pro¬ 
fession. 

On  his  arrival,  M.  Cagny  found  his  patient  very  badly  foun¬ 
dered.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  her  removed  from  the 
stable.  He  abstracted  six  or  seven  litres  of  blood — about  four 
quarts, removed  the  shoes,  applied  astringent  cataplasms;  and  also 
mustard  across  the  loins  as  a  derivalif  Knowing  that  the  case 
had  resulted  from  over-feeding  with  corn  (ble),  M.  Cagny  almost 
lost  hopes  of  his  patient  ;  but  the  same  evening,  remembering 
the  analysis  given  by  M.  Decroix  in  the  Recueil  of  my  article 
on“Injectio  Morphiae  Hypodermica,”  he  administered  subcu¬ 
taneously,  by  injection  at  left  flank,  thirty  centigrammes  of 
chlor-hydrate  of  morphine,  and  immediately  after  another  injec¬ 
tion  of  fifty  centigrammes  of  croton  oil  (hypodermically)  behind 
the  right  shoulder.  The  croton  oil  was  diluted. 

Next  day,  to  his  great  astonishment,  M.  Cagny  found  that  his 
patient  could  walk  about  almost  normally,  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  the  bowels  moved  very  freely,  the  hypodermic  ex- 
hibition  of  the  croton  oil  having  acted  wonderfully.  The  effects 
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of  this  treatment  having  been  so  prompt  and  durable,  M.  Cagny 
recommends  the  same  to  the  profession. 

The  only  untoward  circumstance  was  the  formation  of  an  ab¬ 
scess,  and  the  subsequent  elimination  of  part  of  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  at  the  point  where  the  croton  oil  was  injected  ; 
this  made  the  animal  halt  or  lame  with  the  left  shoulder,  and 
it  continued  so  for  about  three  weeks.  To  avoid  this  shoulder- 
halting,  M.  Cagny  advises  the  hypodermic  administration  of  the 
croton  oil  to  be  made  about  the  breast,  or  some  such  position 
not  likely  to  interfere  with  locomotion. 

2.  A  remarkable  case  of  Founder . — On  the  evening  of  the 
28th  of  September  last,  I  was  called  rather  hurriedly  to  attend 
a  posting-horse,  which  had  just  arrived  from  a  twenty-one  miles’ 
journey,  and  was  said  to  be  “very  ill.”  I  lost  no  time  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  spot,  and  found  my  patient  “very  ill”  indeed. 
No  need  for  long  consideration  as  to  diagnosis  ;  the  symptoms 
showed  at  once  that  I  had  an  uncommonly  severe  case  of  Acute 
Founder  before  me.  On  examination  I  found  the  pulse  was 
120,  the  respirations  100,  and  the  thermometer  106°  F.  The 
poor  brute  could  not  move,  the  fore  legs  were  well  out  before, 
and  the  hind  legs  thrown  back  behind  ;  in  fact,  he  was,  as  one 
might  say,  propping  himself  up  with  his  four  legs  ! 

On  examining  his  feet,  I  discovered  what  I  had  never  either 
seen  or  heard  of  before,  namely,  blood  freely  oozing  out  at  the 
coronet  of  all  four  feet ;  if  anything  the  hind  feet  were  the 
worst ;  and,  showing  that  this  bloody  discharge  at  coronets  had 
commenced  during  progression  and  before  he  was  stabled,  the 
inside  of  the  thighs  were  all  shotted  over  with  blood,  which  had 
been  thrown  up  by  his  feet  while  he  was  trotting  or  walking.  He 
was  completely  soaked  all  over  with  perspiration. 

My  prognosis  could  not  well  be  otherwise  than  unsatisfactory. 
I  resolved,  however,  to  do  all  I  could  to  relieve  the  poor  suffering 
brute.  Asa  matter  of  course,  jugular  phlebotomy  was  utterly 
impracticable  ;  so,  to  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  feet,  I  had  him 
(after,  with  extreme  difficulty,  removing  the  shoes)  bled,  or  rather 
opened,  at  all  four  toes,  and  hot  poultices  applied.  On  opening 
the  off  side  toe,  in  both  hind  and  fore  feet,  I  found  an  escape  of 
very  dark-coloured  blood,  with  a  great  many  bubbles  of  gas  ; 
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thus  showing  that  the  destructive  process  was  fairly  established 
in  the  two  bony  extremities  mentioned.  The  near  fore  and 
near  hind  feet  showed  no  signs  of  gas-bubbles  on  being  opened 
at  the  toe. 

I  gave  a  laxative  in  combination  with  a  diffusible  stimulant,  and 
ordered  doses  of  aconite  and  potassium  iodide ;  I  also  applied 
strong  sinapisms  to  each  side,  immediately  behind  the  shoulders. 
After  three  hours  I  found  my  patient  rather  easier  ;  respiration 
about  90 ;  and  temperature  104°  ;  willing  to  take  a  little  water, 
and  even  attempted  to  take  some  hay.  Ordered  continued 
applications  of  hot  water  to  the  poultices  at  feet,  and  clothed 
him  up  for  a  night.  Next  morning  there  was  little  improvement ; 
respirations  over  80;  and  temperature  103*5 Continue  same 
treatment.  Second  morning,  horse  apparently  easier  ;  tempera¬ 
ture  102*5°,  but  very  difficult  respiration;  laxative  had 
operated  during  the  night ;  ordered  diffusible  stimulants.  About 
two  hours  and  a  half  after  my  last  visit,  the  horse  turned  round 
in  his  stall  and  dropped  down  dead  ! 

Post-mortem  appearances  as  follows  :  Lungs — parenchymatous 
congestion,  rupture  of  air-cells  and  capillaries,  plugging  of 
vessels  and  tubes.  Heart — right  side  completely  plugged  up 
with  large  yellow,  firm  clot  weighing  nearly  a  pound  and  a  half. 
Feet — complete  separation  between  the  walls  and  os  pedis,  and 
between  sole  and  os  pedis.  I  could  with  ease  put  a  shilling- 
piece  in  between  either  of  these,  all  the  way  up  to  the  coronet ; 
in  fact,  on  sawing  up  the  feet  from  toe  to  heel,  the  os  pedis 
almost  fell  out  of  itself,  so  thorough  was  the  separation. 

History  of  the  Horse. — He  belonged  to  an  extensive  horse¬ 
hiring  establishment ;  was  purchased  a  short  time  before  for 
£60 — a  long  price  for  a  post  horse;  had  recently  suffered  and 
been  off  work  from  some  “  severe  cold  ”  ;  was  taken  out  and  did 
forty-seven  miles  of  a  journey  the  day  before  I  saw  him  ;  011 
forenoon  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  attacked  he  did  two  or 
three  short  turns,  and  then  twenty-one  miles  of  a  journey  in  the 
afternoon,  during  which  he  became  so  ill  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
conclude  the  twenty-one  miles ;  this  was  the  last  turn  he  was  to 
do.  He  was  a  grand  stepper,  and  110  doubt  was  pushed  a  little 
during  this  final  journey,  as  the  driver  intended,  after  a  short 
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rest,  to  finish  off  with  the  twenty-six  miles  between  this  and  home. 
With  the  short  turns  on  the  second  forenoon,  this  would 
have  been  over  100  miles  in  less  than  two  days,  with  a  horse  just 
out  of  a  severe  cold. 

Conclusions. — The  poor  horse  was  evidently  “  driven  to  death,” 
so  to  speak ;  and  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was,  no  doubt, 
the  large  clot  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  as  he  just  “  dropped 
down  dead  ”  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remote  cause  of  his 
collapse  was,  no  doubt,  the  unfitness  of  the  system  after  “  a 
severe  cold,”  to  stand  a  journey  which,  in  health,  might  not  have 
injured  him. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  this  case  was  the  oozing  of  blood 
from  all  four  coro?iets.  I  consider  this  a  rather  extraordinary 
occurrence,  well  worthy  of  being  chronicled  and  brought  before 
the  profession. 

Before  finishing,  I  may  mention  that  the  exhibition  of  croton 
oil  hypodermically,  in  cases  of  Fourbure,  has  several  times  been 
discussed  in  French  veterinary  circles  since  M.  Cagny  published 
the  notes  of  his  case.  Will  any  one  give  this  “  Novel  Mode  of 
Treatment  of  Founder  ”  a  trial  ? 


CASES  OF  ANEURISM  IN  THE  HORSE. 

BY  A.  E.  QUERIPEL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  INDIA. 

The  following  cases  of  Aneurism  having  lately  been  brought  to 
my  notice,  are  communicated,  as  they  may  prove  of  interest  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  The  Veterinary  Journal. 

Aneurism  of  the  Femoral  Artery. 

The  subject  was  a  well-bred  “  waler  ”  mare,  six  years  old,  to 
which  I  was  called,  but  which  died  a  few  moments  prior  to  my 
arrival. 

I  was  informed  that  she  suddenly  ran  back  in  her  stall  and 
fell  ;  the  leg  immediately  commenced  to  swell,  and  it  was 
thought  that  she  had  dislocated  it.  No  further  history  of  the 
case  could  be  obtained,  as  it  was  stated  that  previous  to  this  she 
appeared  to  be  in  good  health. 

On  seeing  the  animal,  the  most  noticeable  feature  was  the 
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extraordinary  tympanitic  condition  of  the  abdomen  ;  this  must 
have  existed  before  death,  as  it  had  only  occurred  twenty 
minutes  before  I  saw  her.  On  further  examination  a  very  large 
dense  tumour  was  found  to  exist  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  ; 
this  was  at  once  recognized  as  the  result  of  a  diffused  aneurism, 
owing  to  the  thorough  ansemic  condition  of  the  visible  mucous 
membranes.  On  dissecting  the  part,  an  enormous  amount  of 
clotted  blood  was  found  between  the  adducter  muscles  in  the 
femoral  region,  and  was  traced  to  a  rupture  of  the  femoral  artery 
at  its  origin  from  the  external  iliac,  and  just  where  the  arteria 
profunda  femoris  arises.  Here  this  vessel  was  found  to  be  greatly 
dilated,  and  the  texture  of  its  walls  showed  that  calcareous 
degeneration  was  the  cause. 

This  mare  was  the  property  of  the  Rajah  of  Raparthalah,  and 
had  lately  been  purchased.  About  three  weeks  previous  to  her 
death  she  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  being  a  particularly 
fine  mare,  and  at  that  time  was  noticed  to  move  remarkably 
freely  ;  there  was  then  no  sign  whatever  of  muscular  debility,  as  is 
generally  seen  in  these  cases. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  animal  was  suffering  from  Tympanitis, 
but  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  one  in  any  way  versed  in  equine 
ailments,  this  was  not  noticed.  Being  tied  up,  I  think  she  must 
have  struggled  violently,  and  when  the  head-rope  gave  she  fell 
heavily  backwards,  which  caused  the  rupture  of  the  diseased 
artery.  From  this  time  she  never  rose,  and  died  in  great 
pain. 

Aneurism  of  Posterior  Aorta. 

This  patient — also  a  “waler”  mare — accompanied  a  battery  of 
artillery  to  Egypt  last  year,  returning  in  November ;  during  the 
campaign  she  performed  her  work  most  satisfactorily,  and  would 
appear  to  have  shown  no  signs  of  ailing  since  her  return.  I 
myself  saw  her  daily  during  April  and  May,  and  frequently 
remarked  on  her  generally  healthy  appearance.  She  continued 
to  work  steadily,  and  was  never  reported  as  being  in  any  way  dis¬ 
tressed.  On  25th  May  she  was  put  into  single  draught,  and 
went  well  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  she  suddenly  plunged 
forward,  groaned  loudly,  and  died. 

The  post-mortem  examination,  made  shortly  after  death,  dis- 
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closed  the  presence  of  two  enormous  clots  of  blood  under  the 
spine.  On  examining  the  posterior  aorta,  it  was  found  that  an 
aneurism  had  existed  close  to  the  cceliac  axis,  the  walls  of  the 
artery  being  much  dilated  and  atrophied.  The  semilunar  valves 
in  the  left  ventricle  were  found  to  have  granular  deposits  over 
their  surface,  around  which  was  an  exudation  of  a  peculiar 
pinkish  hue  ;  this  may  account  for  the  hypertrophied  condition 
of  the  heart  which  was  found  to  exist.  This  organ  weighed 
nearly  twelve  pounds  ;  the  walls,  especially  those  of  the  aortic 
ventricle,  were  much  thickened,  but  were  paler  in  colour  than 
those  of  a  healthy  subject. 

The  remarkable  feature  in  this  case  was  the  ease  with  which 
the  patient  performed  her  work  up  to  the  moment  of  her  death, 
together  with  her  generally  healthy  appearance.  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  the  proximate  cause  to  over-exertion  whilst  in 
Egypt,  where,  owing  to  the  deep  sand,  the  work  was  abnormally 
severe. 


CONTINUOUS  TETANY  IN  THE  HORSE. 

BY  RICHARD  BURKE,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPART¬ 
MENT,  INDIA. 

I  HAVE  to  record  a  case  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of 
unequivocal  Tetany  in  a  pony,  ten  years  old,  employed  in 
carrying  grass  for  the  horses  of  G  Battery,  ist  Brigade,  Royal 
Artillery,  Benares. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  were  constituted  by  simple  spasm 
of  the  muscles  of  the  hind  extremities,  extending  next  to  those 
of  the  trunk,  supervening  on  an  attack  of  acute  Diarrhoea,  brought 
about  by  exposure  to  wet,  combined  with  overwork  and  hard 
treatment.  No  paralysis  of  any  kind  was  noticeable ;  the 
muscles  were  rigid  and  tense,  the  post-“  pasterns  ”  flexed,  and  the 
phalanx  thus  brought  to  the  ground  with  the  “  toe  ”  thrown 
backwards.  Motor  action  slightly  impaired,  as  forced  attempts 
to  progression  often  caused  the  animal  to  fall  bodily  on  his  side 
and  remain  helpless,  until  assisted  to  a  standing  posture. 
Sensory  nerves  unimpaired,  as  active  response  was  made  to  local 
irritation.  The  muscles  of  the  neck  and  face  gradually  became 
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implicated,  the  head  was  bent  inwards,  the  left  commissure  of 
the  mouth  severely  contorted,  and  drawn  upwards  from  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  levator  muscle  ;  the  masseters  were  free  from  spasm, 
and  mastication  was  normally  performed — the  jaws  easily  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  the  mouth  opened  and  closed  in  the  ordinary  manner 
during  the  act  of  feeding.  There  was  no  protrusion  of  the 
cartilago  niotitans.  The  depressor  coccygis  was  rigidly  con¬ 
tracted,  the  tail  being  drawn  inwards  between  the  thighs  and 
obstinately  retained  there,  for  although  the  animal  was  noticed 
to  be  covered  by  myriads  of  flies  during  the  early  morning  and 
often  through  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  yet  it  made  no  effort  to 
employ  that  organ  in  warding  off  the  attack  of  this  insect. 

Local  vaso-motor  disturbance  was  also  present,  as  evidenced  by 
occasional  sweats,  circumscribed  cedema,  etc.  And  there  was 
localised  hyperasthesia  in  connection  with  the  skin  of  the  “flanks,” 
and  in  front  of  thigh,  etc.,  which  was  exquisitely  sensitive,  and 
became  convulsed  on  the  slightest  touch  and  on  ordinary  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  hand. 

Highest  temperature,  102*1  ;  highest  pulse,  68.  This  shows 
there  was  never  at  any  time  any  very  high  fever.  Lowest  tem¬ 
perature,  g8'6 ;  lowest  pulse,  34.  This  indicates  extreme  nerve 
torpor.  It  is  remarkable  to  note  the  fall  in  temperature  in  this 
case,  as,  with  one  exception,*  I  do  not  remember  seeing  the 
temperature  in  the  horse  fall  so  low. 

The  breathing  was  noticed  slightly  difficult  once,  but  no  lung 
complications  existed,  and  the  sounds  were  normal  and  clear, 
with  no  sign  of  temporary  congestion  or  Pneumonia,  and  no 
cough  or  catarrhal  discharge.  And  as  it  soon  assumed  its 
natural  character,  no  special  treatment  was  therefore  adopted. 

The  patient  appeared  better  and  worse  for  about  three  weeks, 
having  received  diaphoretic  medicine,  ferrous  tonics,  and  fomen¬ 
tations  locally,  enjoyed  quietude,  rest,  and  ordinary  comfort, 
when  he  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  officer  commanding. 

Post-mortem  examination  showed  nothing  special  to  account 
for  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  There  were  noticed  points  of 
extravasation  in  the  spinal  cord,  with  effusion  between  it  and  its 

*  “  Contagious  Fever  in  the  Horse,”  Woolwich,  by  R.  W.  Burke,  Veteri¬ 
nary  Journal,  1882. 
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outer  covering ;  but  this  was  secondary,  the  result  of  the  acute 
disorder  of  function,  and  did  not  explain  to  me  how  we  were  to 
construe  the  special  morbid  influence  by  which  that  disorder  was 
brought  about.  I  could  not  detect  anything  abnormal  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  brain  and  its  meninges,  which  were  perfectly 
healthy,  at  least  so  far  as  could  be  gleaned  macroscopically. 


VOMITING  IN  THE  HORSE. 

BY  J.  A.  NUNN,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  LAHORE. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  September,  at  about  five  p.m.,  I  was 
asked  to  look  at  a  pony  the  property  of  an  officer  in  the  8th 
Hussars,  who  was  quartered  at  Gharial  (one  of  the  invalid  camps 
near  the  hill-station  of  Murree),  which  was  described  to  me  as 
having  been  suffering  since  the  morning  from  retention  of  urine. 
The  owner  informed  me  that  he  had  bought  the  pony  (a  bay 
stallion  seven  years  old),  about  a  month  ago,  from  a  native 
horse-dealer,  and  as  it  was  in  very  poor  condition,  he  had  given 
it  four  seers  (eight  pounds)  of  gram  (the  seed  of  a  plant  of  the 
vetch  family,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  bean)  daily,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  as  much  grass  as  the  pony  could  eat.  On  seeing  the 
animal,  he  was  standing  quietly  with  his  head  rather  drooped, 
ears  pendulous  and  cold,  pulse  about  seventy  per  minute,  very 
hard  under  the  finger,  and  the  conjunctiva  and  Schneiderian 
membrane  much  injected,  the  latter  of  a  cadaverous  purple  or  blue 
hue.  On  examination  per  rectum,  a  quantity  of  foul-smelling 
fseces,  containing  a  large  number  of  undigested  grains  of  gram, 
was  removed,  and  the  bladder  was  felt  much  distended  with 
urine.  I  had  no  instruments  of  any  kind,  but  telegraphed  to 
Rawal  Pindee,  the  nearest  station,  forty  miles  off,  for  a  catheter, 
which  arrived  by  post  the  next  morning.  In  the  meantime, 
the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  camp  having  placed  such 
medicines  as  he  had  at  my  disposal,  I  gave  R  01.  ricini  §x., 
Tine,  opii  §j.,  Spt.  aeth.  nit.  ^j.,  and  applied  a  mustard  cataplasm 
to  the  abdomen.  I  had  the  pony  exercised,  and  in  about  twenty 
minutes  a  quantity  of  urine  was  passed.  I  left  directions  that 
the  abdomen  was  to  be  fomented  all  night,  and  the  following 
drink  given  every  four  hours — Spt.  aeth.  nit.  §j.,  Tine,  opii 
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5j\,  01.  ricini  gv.  I  saw  the  patient  the  following  morning  at 
eight  a.m.,  Sept.  3rd.  The  pulse  had  gone  up  to  eighty-four, 
and  the  mucous  membranes  were  very  much  more  congested  than 
on  the  previous  evening.  I  was  also  informed  that  he  had 
vomited  three  times  during  the  night  after  each  dose  of  medicine. 
I  closely  questioned  the  attendants,  a  trooper  of  the  8th  Hussars 
and  a  shoeing-smith  of  the  Royal  Artillery  ;  the  latter  informed 
me  that  during  his  service  he  had  seen  several  horses  that  died 
of  ruptured  stomach  vomit,  and  he  was  most  positive  that  this 
pony  did  the  same.  The  first  time  was  about  three  hours  after  the 
first  dose,  at  about  ten  p.m.,  and  was  described  to  me  as  being 
“  about  half  a  bucketful  and  smelling  like  vinegar  ;  ”  the  other 
times  about  half  an  hour  after  each  of  the  doses.  I  ordered  the 
fomentation  to  be  continued,  and  gave  R  Tine.  opii.  gss.,  Pulv. 
ipecac,  sss.,  aqua  qs.  every  four  hours.  I  had  to  give  the  Tine, 
opii,  as  I  was  not  able  to  get  any  crude  opium.  I  had  but  little 
hopes  of  the  animal  living  over  a  few  hours  ;  so  much  so  that  I 
asked  the  owner  to  let  me  know  if  it  died  during  the  course  of 
the  day,  so  that  I  might  make  a  post-mortem  examination.  On 
again  seeing  him  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  $.t  about  five  p.m. 
he  was  much  improved  :  the  pulse  was  seventy-six,  and  the 
temperature  (I  had  borrowed  a  thermometer)  102°  F.  No  urine 
had  been  voided  since  the  previous  evening,  so  I  passed  the 
catheter,  which  had  arrived  in  the  morning,  and  drew  off  about 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  thick,  brown-coloured  urine.  I  ordered  the 
fomentation  to  be  continued,  and  the  following  ball  to  be  given 
every  four  hours — Pulv.  opii  Sss.,  Pulv.  ipecac,  gss.,  excipient  qs. 
I  saw  the  pony  again  on  the  4th,  at  eight  a.m.,  when  the  pulse 
was  sixty-four  and  temperature  10TF.  He  had  voided  urine  three 
times  during  the  night,  and  passed  a  great  quantity  of  flatus  per 
anum.  I  discontinued  the  fomentation,  which  had  been  steadily 
kept  up  night  and  day  since  the  evening  of  the  2nd,  and  as  he 
seemed  very  hungry  I  gave  him  a  small  quantity  of  bran  mash. 
From  this  time  he  improved  steadily,  and  is  now  convalescent 
and  doing  well.  During  the  entire  time  the  attack  lasted  there 
was  no  violent  pain  shown,  only  general  uneasiness.  The  case 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  remarkable  one,  as  in  my  experience  I 
have  never  known  a  horse  to  recover  after  vomiting. 
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CASE  OF  HEART  DISEASE  IN  A  PONY, 

BY  J.  S.  BARBER,  M.R.C.V.S.,  RUGBY. 

On  May  ist,  of  this  year,  I  was  requested  to  attend  a  yearling 
Welsh  mare  pony,  said  to  be  lame  of  the  near  fore  limb.  Upon 
examining  the  animal,  I  found  a  diffused  swollen  condition  of 
the  near  shoulder,  but  could  not  associate  it  with  any  actual  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  joint  itself.  The  swelling  was  oedematous  in  character, 
extending  down  the  limb  nearly  to  the  foot.  The  gait  of  the 
animal,  however,  was  plainly  indicative  of  shoulder  lameness.  As 
the  appetite  was  good,  and  the  general  health  of  the  animal 
appeared  satisfactory,  I  confined  my  attention  to  the  local 
symptoms  of  the  case,  and  after  about  a  week’s  treatment, 
which  consisted  of  hot  fomentations  to  the  shoulder,  with  the 
application  of  a  stimulating  liniment,  and  the  use  of  diuretic 
medicines,  the  swelling  disappeared,  and  the  pony  was  turned 
to  grass,  going  quite  sound.  On  May  2 1st,  however,  I  was 
again  asked  to  see  the  animal,  when  the  following  symptoms 
were  presented  : — Stiffness  of  gait,  with  swollen  condition  of 
near  shoulder  and  both  fore  limbs ;  nose  protruded,  and  a  very 
perceptible  fulness  in  the  submaxillary  space ;  the  superficial 
veins  of  the  neck  and  chest  were  greatly  distended,  respiration 
quickened,  pulse  small  and  rapid — in  fact,  almost  imperceptible  ; 
internal  temperature,  104?.  Strange  to  say,  the  appetite  was 
excellent.  The  latter  fact  induced  the  owner  to  have  the  case 
treated,  although  I  now  expressed  my  decided  opinion  that  the 
pony  was  suffering  from  Heart  Disease,  which  must  ultimately 
prove  fatal.  Treatment  consisted  in  placing  the  animal  in  a 
large  and  airy  loose  box,  and  the  application  of  a  cantharidine 
blister  over  the  breast,  with  the  administration  of  diffusible 
stimulants  and  febrifuges,  and  mashes  and  fresh-cut  grass  for 
diet.  In  two  days  the  temperature  was  reduced  to  the  normal 
standard,  and  the  animal  appeared  much  -better.  Tonics  and 
stimulants  were  then  administered,  and  a  fair  allowance  of  oats 
and  grass  given.  Under  this  treatment  the  pony  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  her  general  appearance — in  fact,  began  to  lay  on  flesh 
rapidly.  Still,  in  my  opinion,  the  condition  of  the  heart  did  not 
improve.  However,  after  a  fortnight’s  treatment,  I  discontinued 
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my  attendance,  leaving  some  tonic  doses  which  would  last  her 
about  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  was  again  turned  out 
to  grass,  the  weather  being  fine,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  her  for 
nearly  two  months,  the  owner  several  times  informing  me  that 
the  pony  was  doing  well.  During  the  first  week  in  August  my 
attendance  was  again  requested,  when  I  found  the  animal  again 
very  lame  of  the  off  fore  limb,  the  shoulder  was  swollen,  and  there 
was  also  a  large  swelling  over  the  cervical  region  on  the  right 
side.  The  pony  was  grazing  well,  and  had  scarcely  lost  any 
condition  ;  the  state  of  the  heart,  however,  appeared  about  the 
same  as  when  I  saw  her  last.  As  I  had  really  no  hopes  of  the 
case  doing  any  good,  I  simply  blistered  the  shoulder  and  swell¬ 
ing  on  the  neck,  and  left  some  iodine  blister  to  be  used  occa¬ 
sionally.  In  about  a  week’s  time  I  again  saw  the  animal,  and 
although  the  lameness  had  again  disappeared  and  the  swelling 
on  the  neck  was  to  some  .extent  reduced,  I  was  so  convinced 
that  the  case  was  not  worth  treatment,  that  I  informed  the 
owner  that  if  further  improvement  was  not  apparent  in  a  few 
weeks’  time  he  had  better  have  the  animal  destroyed.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  saw  no  more  of  her  until  October  1st,  when  the  owner 
informed  me  that  the  pony  was  again  very  lame  and  rapidly 
becoming  emaciated,  and  he  had  decided  to  take  my  advice  and 
have  her  destroyed,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  October  2nd, 
and  I  at  once  made  a  posi-mortem  examination.  On  removing 
the  near  fore  limb  from  the  body,  I  found  a  greatly  thickened 
condition  of  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  shoulder  and  chest, 
and  embedded  in  this  tissue  were  deposits  of  purulent  material, 
some  of  which  were  inspissated,  others  semi-fluid.  On  opening 
the  chest  I  found  the  lungs  healthy,  but  the  heart  and  its  mem¬ 
branes  showed  great  pathological  changes ;  the  pericardium 
was  thickened,  and  the  pericardial  fluid  was  in  excess.  Upon 
opening  the  heart  itself  there  was  presented  extensive  disease 
within  the  right  side ;  in  fact,  the  right  auricle  was  almost 
entirely  occluded  by  the  thickened  condition  of  the  endocardium 
and  deposit  beneath  it.  The  auriculo-ventricular  valves  also 
participated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  diseased  condition. 
During  the  early  periods  of  my  attendance  upon  the  animal,  I 
was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  case  was  one  of  suppressed 
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Strangles  with  cardiac  complications.  But  upon  making  the 
post-mortem  examination,  I  considered  such  extensive  cardiac 
disease  to  be  of  so  rare  occurrence  in  young  horses  that  I  thought 
it  worth  while  forwarding  the  heart  to  the  Brown  Institution  for 
opinion,  which  I  at  once  did  after  making  a  superficial  examina¬ 
tion  myself. 

[The  heart  forwarded  by  Mr.  Barber  is  a  good  example  of 
ulcerative  Endo-carditis,  a  disease,  especially  in  young  animals, 
very  frequently  associated  with  Rheumatism. 

On  the  left  side  slight  thickening  of  the  mitral  valve,  with  ex¬ 
travasations  of  blood  and  commencing  ulceration  on  the  auricular 
surface,  were  the  only  abnormalities  present. 

Right  ventricle  healthy. 

Right  auricle  and  auricular  surface  of  the  tricuspid  valve  are 
covered  with  papilliform  growths  undergoing  ulceration.  The 
right  auricle  is  entirely  filled  with  a  large  organized  clot,  which 
has  become  firmly  adherent  to  the  interventricular  septum. 

The  clot  is  laminated  on  the  external  surface,  while  the 
interior  has  undergone  fibroid  change.] 


EQUINE  RABIES. 

BY  A.  W.  BRIGGS,  M.R.C.V.S.,  HALIFAX,  YORKSHIRE. 

JULY  8th,  1882. — I  was  consulted  by  Messrs.  Greenwood  and 
Buckley,  of  this  town,  and  elicited  the  following  items  : — 

Brindled  bull-terrier  dog,  property  of  this  firm,  observed  to  be 
exhibiting  extraordinary  and  aggressive  symptoms  during  past 
day  or  two.  Owners  decided  to  have  the  dog  shot.  The  dog 
was  at  large  in  the  stable,  which  at  this  time  contained  grey 
mare,  bay  mare,  and  bay  pony  (mare).  The  first  shot  was  not 
fatal — the  bullet  entering  the  dog’s  thigh.  This  infuriated  the 
animal,  which  immediately  attacked  grey  mare  and  bay  pony, 
biting  both  on  the  legs.  The  dog  was  subsequently  despatched. 

Suspecting  Rabies,  I  decided  to  make  a  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  of  dog,  with  a  view  of  observing  contents  of  stomach.  I 
found  this  viscus  distended  with  foreign  material — straw  being 
the  predominating  element — and  to  such  an  extent  that,  when 
the  stomach  was  stripped  from  this  foreign  substance,  there 
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remained  a  complete  stomachial  mould.  [In  all  th z  post-mortem 
examinations  that  I  have  made  of  rabid  dogs,  I  have,  without 
exception,  found  this  singular  and  peculiar  condition  of  the 
stomach.] 

Examination  of  grey  mare  revealed  one  slight  punctured 
wound  on  the  outer  surface  of  near  hind  fetlock.  There  were 
several,  though  superficial,  wounds  on  legs  of  pony.  These 
several  wounds  were  deeply  cauterised  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
the  animals  continued  in  ordinary  work. 

August  17th,  1882. — I  was  requested  to  visit  the  said  grey 
mare,  as  she  was  lame.  Found  her  lame  of  near  hind  leg,  which 
she  lifted  with  a  peculiar  snatching  action.  For  some  time  I 
could  not  localise  the  seat  of  lameness,  until  I  happened  to 
touch  the  outer  surface  of  fetlock,  when  the  mare  immediately 
repeated  the  snatching  action  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  On 
approaching  the  mare’s  head  I  found  her  slightly  snappish  and 
cross,  with  an  expression  of  face  entirely  new  to  me.  Pulse  45, 
full,  and  somewhat  hard.  I  informed  the  owners  that  I  suspected 
Rabies,  but  as  I  was  undecided  it  was  resolved  to  turn  the  mare 
out  at  grass  in  the  country.  This  was  done. 

August  1 8th,  1882. — Sent  for  in  great  haste  to  visit  grey  mare. 
Found  her  in  field,  too  furious  to  be  approached.  On  seeing  my 
own  mare  as  I  drove  past  the  field,  she  gave  vent  to  successive 
cries — more  like  the  screams  of  a  woman  in  pain  than  any  other 
phenomena  to  which  I  can  liken  them.  There  was  well-marked 
paralysis  of  the  lower  lips,  and  of  the  posterior  extremities.  She 
would  make  a  futile  attempt  to  graze  ;  then,  suddenly,  as  though 
she  had  seen  or  heard  something  frightful,  she  would  look  up, 
with  a  startled  expression  of  face  ;  scream  in  a  most  unnatural 
voice,  and  break  into  a  gallop.  Scarcely  would  she  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  ten  yards,  however,  before  her  hind  fetlocks  would  knuckle 
over,  when  she  either  fell  to  the  ground  or  came  to  a  complete 
standstill.  The  superficial  muscles  quivered  as  though  in  tetanic 
spasms,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  was  bedewed  with  sweat. 
She  would  micturate  (the  amount  of  urine  voided  being  very 
small),  or  attempt  to  do  so  every  few  minutes.  These  phenomena 
were  repeated  with  startling  rapidity  until  the  mare  appeared 
thoroughly  exhausted  and  paused  for  rest,  but  in  vain,  for  the 
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paroxysms  were  renewed  with  increased  vigour.  She  constantly 
endeavoured  to  bite  the  affected  fetlock,  and  when  near  the  wall 
of  the  stable  would  beat  her  head  repeatedly  against  it.  She  was 
shot. 

September  19th,  1882. — On  this  day  I  was  requested  to  visit 
pony  mare.  She  was  in  stable,  and  I  at  once  recognised  that 
peculiar  expression  of  face  that  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
last  case.  Pulse  42,  full  and  hard.  When  touched,  or  in  any 
way  startled,  her  hind  fetlocks  knuckled,  and  gave  warning  of 
approaching  paralysis.  A  few  hours  later  I  saw  her  again,  and 
found  the  symptoms  greatly  aggravated — pulse  64  ;  paralysis 
of  posterior  extremities  complete,  the  pony  being  unable  to  rise, 
and  when  assisted  could  not  stand  unsupported.  Frequent 
attempts  at  micturition.  No  inclination  to  bite.  Owners  decided 
to  have  her  destroyed  at  this  period,  and  she  was  shot. 

The  grey  mare  was  aged,  and  the  pony  mare  four  years  old. 
In  neither  case  was  salivation  present. 

October  6th,  1883. — 2.30  a.m.  Requested  to  visit  brown 
mare,  aged,  the  property  of  Mr.  Joseph  Frusher,  of  this  town. 
The  mare  had  been  working  in  double  harness  up  to  8  p.m.  of 
day  previous,  although  off  her  feed.  On  arrival  at  stable  I 
found  the  animal  restless,  pawing  and  stamping  with  the  fore 
and  hind  feet  alternately,  with  slight  sweating  at  flanks  ;  every 
few  seconds  she  snapped  at  her  off  shoulder,  on  the  point  of 
which  she  had  inflicted  a  slight  wound  with  her  teeth.  I  pointed 
out  this  wound  to  the  owner,  and  he  approached  her  to  examine 
it,  when  the  mare  rushed  at  him  with  open  mouth. 

[I  may  here  mention  that,  owing  to  a  serious  outbreak  of 
Rabies  Canina  in  the  town,  I  was  induced  to  wTrite  to  the  local 
papers  of  August  1 8th,  1883,  warning  the  public  of  the  danger 
to  their  dogs  and  to  themselves,  and  advising  the  exercise  of 
precautionary  measures.  Two  or  three  days  subsequent  to  this 
date  (August  1 8th),  a  Scotch  terrier  dog,  the  property  of  my 
client,  showed  symptoms  such  as  I  had  described  in  my  contri¬ 
bution,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  lay  hold  of  his  master’s 
trousers.  The  dog  was  at  once  destroyed  as  being  rabid  ] 

As  I  was  cognisant  of  the  circumstances  attending  this  dog’s 
death,  I  began  to  suspect  that  I  had  a  case  of  Rabies  to  deal 
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with,  and  I  acquainted  my  client  with  my  suspicion.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  informed  me  that  only  half  an  hour  previously  he  had 
given  her  a  draught  without  the  exhibition,  on  her  part,  of  any 
aggressive  symptoms,  and  subsequently  thinking  she  had  a  cold, 
had  applied  mustard  to  her  throat.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
mare’s  restlessness  and  extraordinary  behaviour  were  due  to  the 
application  of  the  mustard,  and  I  was  fain  to  acquiesce  in  this  to 
a  certain  extent. 

The  mare’s  head  was  now  secured  with  a  rope,  and  I  took  the 
pulse — 47,  full  and  hard.  Ms.  xl.  inject  morph,  hypoderrm 
(followed  by  injections  per  rectum,)  of  Tinct.  opii  and  Tinct. 
aconite  were  administered,  but  without  lasting  benefit.  Rapidly 
the  symptoms  became  aggravated,  until  at  six  a.m.  the  patient  was 
in  a  profuse  perspiration,  pulse  78,  pupils  dilated,  accumulation 
of  frothy  saliva  at  mouth,  cutaneous  quivering,  the  poor  animal 
never  remaining  still  for  a  single  moment ;  occasionally  recum¬ 
bent,  but  almost  immediately  resuming  the  standing  posture. 
She  micturated,  or  attempted  to  micturate,  every  few  minutes, 
and  the  expression  of  face  was  just  what  I  have  referred  to  in 
the  other  two  cases,  and  which  I  cannot  describe  otherwise  than 
as  “  expectant.”  Suddenly  she  would  grasp  the  skin  of  either 
shoulder  between  her  teeth  and  endeavour  to  tear  it  from  its  seat, 
and  ultimately  she  succeeded  in  denuding  both  shoulder-points 
of  skin.  At  7.30  the  pulse  was  86,  full  and  hard.  Up  to  12.30, 
when  she  was  destroyed,  there  was  no  alleviation  of  the  foregoing 
symptoms,  and  it  was  evident  that  unless  put  out  of  her  misery, 
she  would  eventually  die  of  exhaustion.  In  this  case  there  was 
no  paralysis. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HEREDITY  AND  CONTAGION 
ON  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

( Continued  from  page  251.) 

The  infrequency  of  the  exceptional  propagation  of  the  lesions 
of  Tuberculosis  in  all  the  living  tissues  of  the  organism,  leads  us 
to  suppose  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  due  to  an  obnoxious 
substance  which  may  penetrate  by  different  channels  into  the 
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bodies  of  animals,  and  which,  no  matter  where  it  fixes  itself, 
gives  rise  to  local  nutrition-disturbance,  resulting  in  the  anatomo- 
pathological  troubles  just  described.  The  latter  may  remain 
localised,  or  they  may  become  extended,  being  propagated  most 
frequently  by  way  of  the  lymphatics,  more  rarely  by  the  blood¬ 
vessels.  From  this  fact  we  may  conclude  that,  once  developed 
in  an  individual,  this  malady  may  be  propagated  in  the  organs. 
Consequently,  it  belongs  to  the  group  of  infections  maladies. 

By  microscopical  analysis  of  the  neoplasms  of  Tuberculosis,  it 
is  recognised  that  they  are  composed  of : 

a.  Connective  tissue  of  new  formation,  but  of  the  ordinary 
texture,  which  sometimes  is  only  developed  in  inconsiderable 
quantity,  in  other  cases  in  such  abundance  that  the  diseased 
lungs  may  acquire  a  weight  of  from  twenty- five  to  fifty  kilo¬ 
grammes  (fifty-five  to  no  pounds). 

b.  Connective-tissue  vegetations,  interspersed  with  variable¬ 
sized  centres  containing  the  detritus  of  tissues,  more  or  less 
broken  up.  With  the  production  of  these  centres  is  at  first 
remarked  the  appearance  of  haemorrhagic  points,  which  gradually 
change  their  character  and  soon  assume  a  vitreous  aspect — a 
greyish-blue  colour,  and  have  the  consistency  of  old  Dutch 
cheese  or  of  mortar. 

These  two  forms  of  connective-tissue  neoplasm  offer  a 
marked  tendency  to  become  transformed  into  osseous  tissue  ; 
we  may  even  sometimes  observe  bony  tissue  of  new  formation 
and  completely  formed,  as  is  at  times  noted  in  Tuberculosis  of 
the  diploe.  Centres  of  ossification  have  also  been  remarked  on 
the  pericardium  and  in  the  walls  of  blood-vessels  of  animals 
affected  with  the  disease.  The  tendency  to  this  transformation 
is  otherwise  indicated  by  the  presence  of  giant  cells,  as  well  as 
by  the  deposition  in  these  neoplasms  of  calcareous  and  fatty 
matters. 

c.  Sarcomatous  neoplasms  or  tuberculous  nodosities,  properly 
speaking.  The  latter  are  composed  of  a  connective-tissue  stroma 
provided  with  blood-vessels,  and  interspersed  with  round-shaped 
or  fusiform  lymphoid  elements  and  a  mass  of  cells.  When  these 
neoplasms  are  recently  formed,  they  are  most  frequently  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  zone  of  blood-vessels,  the  peripheral  portion  of  the 
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cellular  mass  being  formed  by  cells  with  well-defined  contours 
and  some  free  nuclei.  In  the  central  part  of  this  mass  are 
observed  cells  less  distinct,  with  more  numerous  free  nuclei ;  these 
soon  undergo  degeneration.  When  this  process  commences,  the 
cells  assume  an  opaque  appearance,  their  protoplasm  diminishes 
in  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  nuclei  become  shrivelled. 

These  altered  masses  soon  become  infiltrated  with  calcareous 
matters,  and  are  gradually  transformed  into  an  amorphous  mass 
presenting  all  the  characters  of  bouilli.  In  a  tubercular  nodule, 
as  soon  as  all  the  cellular  centres,  the  number  of  which  is  some¬ 
times  considerable,  have  undergone  these  transformations,  cal¬ 
careous  infiltration  invades  the  connective  tissue  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  whole  of  the  nodosity  becomes  cretaceous.  The  pleura 
becomes  thickened  in  those  places  which  are  the  seat  of  neo¬ 
plasms,  and  is  covered  with  and  infiltrated  by  granulation 
cells. 

The  connective-tissue  masses  penetrate  the  pulmonary  nodo¬ 
sities  in  the  form  of  thick  bundles,  dividing  into  fine  slender 
fasciculi.* 

d.  Tubercles  or  tubercular  nodosities,  the  volume  of  which  varies 
from  that  of  a  grain  of  millet  to  that  of  a  fowl’s  egg.  While  the 
vegetations  indicated  under  a ,  b ,  and  c  are  developed  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  organs,  and  especially  on  serous  membranes,  these  latter 
neoplasms  (the  tubercles)  are  produced  in  the  substance  of  the 
parenchyma,  where  they  are  disseminated  or  aggregated  in  more 
or  less  considerable  masses.  At  the  commencement  of  their  for¬ 
mation,  these  tubercles  are  translucid  and  of  small  dimensions  ; 
later,  they  increase  by  the  juxtaposition  of  other  tuberculous 
neoplasms,  and  then  form  nodosities  of  variable  volume. 

The  physical  character  of  these  tubercles  gradually  changes  ; 
they  become  at  first  grey,  and  afterwards  are  yellow  in  colour  ; 
they  are  destitute  of  blood-vessels,  and  are  composed  only  of 
cells  and  nuclei  without  any  solid  intermediate  substance ;  they 
rapidly  become  transformed  into  a  calcareous  or  caseous  mass. 
The  latter  is  the  transformation  which  is  most  frequent. 

These  tuberculous  granulations  are  much  more  numerous  in 

*  “Mittheilungen  de  Lwow,  Kasan.”  Deutsche  Zeitschriftfiir  Thiermedicin, 
1881,  p.  3740. 
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the  organ  or  infected  tissue,  than  are  the  other  granulations  which 
might  be  confounded  with  them. 

When  a  great  number  of  the  cretified  or  caseous  tubercles  are 
collected  in  a  part,  they  form  a  mass  resembling  mortar  slightly 
dried  (concrements),  or  they  constitute  a  caseous  centre. 

e.  Ulcers  of  variable  form  and  dimensions.  At  the  first  glance 
it  appears  somewhat  strange  to  see  one  and  the  same  cause  give 
rise  to  processes  so  varied  in  their  expression,  but  this  surprise 
disappears  when  we  analyse  the  alterations  a  little  closer.  Then 
we  find  that  we  have  to  do  with  one  process  only — proliferation 
of  the  connective  tissue.  The  differences  in  the  characters  of  the 
lesions  are  due  either  to  the  different  activity  of  the  intercellular 
substance,  as  well  as  the  endothelial  and  connective-tissue  cells, 
to  the  degree  of  disaggregation  which  occurs  so  readily  in  these 
neoplasms,  so  poor  in  intercellular  substance,  or,  lastly,  to  the 
ulcerative  process,  the  advent  of  which  is  favoured  by  the  special 
seat  of  certain  of  these  neoplasms. 

The  fibrillar  vegetations,  osseous  or  cartilaginous,  are  de¬ 
veloped  where  the  connective  tissue  is  abundant,  particularly 
between  the  pulmonary  lobules,  and  in  bones  and  cartilages. 

The  cells  and  nuclei,  without  connective-tissue  stroma  inter¬ 
posed,  are  met  with  in  the  tissues  in  which  the  epithelial  element 
predominates,  as,  for  example,  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  on  the 
internal  membrane  of  vessels,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  simultaneous  development  of  cellular  and 
fibrillar  vegetations,  this  is  observed  on  the  serous  and  mucous 
membranes ;  it  is  on  the  latter  that  we  most  frequently  meet 
with  the  ulcerative  process. 

Although  the  irritating  agent  which  determines  these  different 
lesions  is  the  same,  yet  the  effect  it  produces  varies  according  to 
the  state  of  irritability  of  the  tissues — that  is  to  say,  the  more  or 
less  active  participation  of  the  elements  of  this  process  depends 
upon  the  soil  in  which  the  germ  or  morbid  cause  has 
to  act. 

The  ulterior  transformations  of  the  neoplasms  depend  also 
upon  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil. 

Whether  we  accept  this  interpretation  or  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Zeigler,  who  admits  that  the  neoplasms  are  due  to  the  emigra- 
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tion  of  the  white  cells  which,  through  lack  of  vital  energy,  only 
exceptionally  exceed  the  stage  of  development  corresponding  to 
the  fibro-blasts  and  are  rapidly  destroyed,  we  shall  scarcely  find, 
in  the  histologic  texture  of  these  neoplasms,  characters  suffi¬ 
ciently  precise  to  differentiate  the  pathological  process  of  Tuber¬ 
culosis  from  the  other  morbid  processes  which  originate 
neoplasms  analogous  to  those  that  characterise  the  malady  now 
und-er  consideration. 

In  glancing  over  the  anatomo-pathological  facts,  it  is  remarked 
that  all  the  infectious  maladies  which  are  propagated  in  a  slow 
and  insensible  manner,  or  which  invade  by  starts,  but  only  ex¬ 
ceptionally  cause  rapid  death,  produce  manifestations  which  are 
not  without  a  certain  resemblance  to  each  other.  In  these  dis¬ 
eases  the  irritant  is  more  particularly  propagated  by  continuity 
of  tissues  or  by  the  lymphatics,  more  rarely  through  the  medium 
of  the  blood. 

In  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia,  the  action  of  the  morbid 
irritant  is  specially  exerted  upon  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue  of  the  lungs,  and  it  causes  an  abundant  proliferation  of 
that  tissue.  In  Glanders  we  met  with  analogous  connective- 
tissue  neoplasms,  which  present  themselves  in  the  form  of 
cicatrices,  described  as  independent  or,  better,  primary  Glander- 
neoplasies,  by  Leisering,  who  was  the  first  to  discover  their 
existence  in  the  lungs  ;  analogous  lesions  are  encountered  in  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and  the  substance  of  the  skin, 
when  these  are  affected  with  Sclerosis  or  Elephantiasis  ;  in  the 
lungs  and  glandular  organs  are  found  small  fibromata  and 
sarcomata  with  or  without  very  evident  cells  (veritable  Tubercu¬ 
losis  neoplasms) ;  there  are  found,  besides,  masses  of  cells.  The 
skin  and  the  mucous  membranes  are  very  often  the  seat  of  more 
or  less  extensive  ulcers. 

Add  to  these  indications  that,  in  recent  times,  there  has  been 
recognised  a  new  infectious  malady,  Actinomykosis,  which 
produces  analogous  manifestations  in  the  bones  to  those 
observed  in  Tuberculosis  and  Glanders — viz.,  vegetations 
in  the  diploe,  softening  and  thickening  of  the  bones,  caries, 
as  well  as  nodules  and  nodosities  in  the  lips  and  tongue, 
purulent  and  sanioui  masses  in  the  heart,  etc. 
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A  considerable  number  of  creatures  which  live  and  die  as 
parasites  in  the  domesticated  animals  may,  after  their  death, 
undergo  cretification,  and  then  appear  as  nodules  and  nodosities 
resembling  those  under  discussion  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  are  those  which  are  found  in  the  tissues  which  have  been 
infested  by  parasites  for  some  time,  and  which  the  latter  have 
abandoned  for  a  certain  period.  Among  these  nodular  produc¬ 
tions  may  be  mentioned  those  described  by  Utz  in  the  lungs  of 
a  sheep.  The  formation  of  these  nodosities  had  been  caused 
by  filaria  ( Pseudalius  ovis  pulmonalis ),  which  had  sojourned  in 
these  organs  during  the  winter.  As  soon  as  the  worms  and 
their  young  had  quitted  their  autosity,  there  remained  nothing 
more  in  the  places  previously  inhabited  by  them  than  cells  and 
nodules  with  their  detritus,  as  well  as  lime  salts  infiltrating  the 
tissues.  These  nests  forsaken  by  the  filaria  have  certainly  been 
often  erroneously  described  as  the  lesions  of  Tuberculosis  or 
Glanders. 

It  results  from  all  these  considerations,  that  lesions  of  Tuber¬ 
cular  Phthisis  do  not  offer  any  specific  features  or  really  distinc¬ 
tive  characters,  either  in  their  seat,  form,  volume,  colour,  or 
progress,  nor  yet  in  their  histological  elements.  The  true 
criterium  of  this  disease  should  be  sought  for  in  the  irritant 
which  determines  it,  and  which  provokes  its  development 
(Cohnheim). 

If  we  analyse  the  nodules  or  nodosities,  the  osteo-connective 
tissue  vegetations,  the  ulcers  and  softening  centres,  and  find  in 
them  the  vegetable  parasites  named  by  Harz,  the  Actinomyces 
bovis ,  we  are  assured  that  we  have  to  do  with  neither  Glanders 
nor  Tuberculosis,  but  are  in  presence  of  Actinomykosis. 

Pflug  is,  therefore,  perfectly  justified  in  asking  us  to  cease  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  as  to  whether  the  nodules  and  nodo¬ 
sities  of  the  serous  membranes,  lungs,  etc.,  which  are  met  with 
in  this  disease,  are  sarcomatous,  fibromatous,  lymphomatous, 
or  tubercular.  This  savant  is  also  right  in  demanding  that  we 
abandon  the  definition  of  tubercle,  such  as  is  entertained  at 
present ;  for,  as  he  says,  it  is  much  more  important  to  recognise 
the  agent  which  determines,  diseases  than  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  microscopic  characteristics  of  their  lesions. 
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The  anatomical  diagnosis  of  Tuberculosis  is,  therefore,  scarcely 
established  in  a  sufficient  manner,  and  very  often  it  has  to  be 
completed  by  an  etiological  diagnosis.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of 
Dr.  Koch  and  his  co-workers,  we  are  now  enabled  to  recognise 
the  nosogenic  agent  of  Tuberculosis  in  examining  with  the 
microscope  the  morbid  matter,  or  even  the  secreted  fluids.  The 
microbe  of  the  malady  being  found,  we  are  certain  of  having  to 
do  with  Tuberculosis. 

We  consider  it  necessary  to  again  insist  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
anatomo-pathological  lesions  of  Tuberculosis  may  be  present  in 
all  the  living  tissues,  and  that  they  represent  different  degrees  of 
progressive  and  regressive  evolution,  varying  according  to  the 
histological  characters  and  the  situation  of  the  organs  attacked. 
These  lesions,  nevertheless,  are  not  met  with  in  Tuberculosis 
only,  but  also  in  the  course  of  other  diseases  ;  though  these  are 
affections  which,  profoundly  affecting  the  organism,  have 
generally  a  chronic  course  and  belong  to  the  infectious  maladies. 

The  analogy  which  exists  between  these  latter  diseases  and 
Tuberculosis ,  is  a  new  proof  that  this  belongs  to  the  group  of  infec¬ 
tious  diseases. 

Although  it  is  not  yet  well  established  as  to  the  channel  by 
which  the  infective  principle  of  Tuberculosis  penetrates  the  or¬ 
ganism,  it  is  nevertheless  not  improbable  that  it  enters  by  the 
respiratory,  digestive,  and  genito-urinary  passages ;  but  it  can 
only  fix  itself  in  organs  already  predisposed,  and  especially  in 
those  which  contain  stagnant,  or  nearly  stagnant  fluids,  such  as 
mucus,  lymph,  etc.  * 

The  irritant  cause  penetrates  the  finest  lymphatic  vessels,  and 
is  then  gradually  propagated.  Very  often  the  morbigenous  agent 
is  isolated  and  enkysted,  and  the  evolution  of  the  morbid  process 
is  more  or  less  delayed  or  completely  checked. 

To  judge  from  clinical  and  anatomo-pathological  facts,  this 
irritant  cause  only  occasions  rapid  death  when  the  morbi¬ 
genous  principle  penetrates  the  blood  circulation,  which  is 
exceptional. 

“  The  period  of  incubation  cannot,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view, 
be  established,  as  the  malady  can  only  be  recognised  with  great 
difficulty  at  its  commencement.  In  1867,  I  inoculated  tubercu- 
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lous  cows  with  the  pulmonary  lymph  derived  from  a  cow  affected 
with  contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia  and  Tuberculosis.  Twenty- 
three  days  later,  I  found  in  the  inoculation  tumour  real  tubercles.”* 
There  were  causes  for  this  disease,  as  beforetimes  there  were 
causes  for  the  production  of  Glanders,  Contagious  Pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia,  and  other  morbid  troubles.  Ordinarily,  these  causes  were 
sought  for  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  diseased  or 
suspected  animal.  Sometimes  the  pasturage,  sometimes  the 
stables,  at  other  times  the  nature  of  the  food  (distillery  grains, 
etc.)  was  blamed  ;  in  some  instances  other  causes  of  the  disease 
were  put  forward — such  as  certain  functions  more  or  less  altered, 
as  hypersecretion  of  milk,  restricted  sexual  intercourse,  etc. 

{To  be  continued, '.) 


PARTURIENT  APOPLEXY  IN  CATTLE,  COMMONLY 

KNOWN  AS  “MILK  FEVER.” 

BY  J.  H.  COX,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT, 

5TH  DRAGOON  GUARDS. 

No  disease,  unless  it  is  those  of  a  contagious  or  anthracoid  type, 
possesses  more  importance  to  stock-owners  than  the  above.  It 
is  known  in  different  counties  by  various  synonyms,  but  the 
above  stereotyped  term  will  generally  meet  with  recognition  by 
those  who  make  the  bovine  species  their  study.  The  appella¬ 
tion,  “  Milk  Fever,”  accorded  to  this  disease  by  the  earlier 
writers,  was  founded  on  erroneous  notions,  and  the  term  has 
been  handed  down  as  symbolic  of  a  pathological  condition  which, 
if  taken  in  its  entirety,  is  at  least  misleading.  The  sup¬ 
pression  of  lactation,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
this  disease,  is  not  the  absolute  cause,  but  merely  a  symptom 
having  its  signification,  and  which  can  be  accounted  for  ;  so 
that  “  Milk  Fever,”  in  its  literal  sense,  is  a  misnomer. 

I  am  led  to  introduce  this  subject  on  account  of  the  many 
misgivings  anent  its  pathology,  treatment,  etc.,  experienced  by  me 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years  I  was  in  private  practice,  and 
having  met  with  somewhat  unusual  success,  caused  me  to  exer¬ 
cise  my  mind  as  to  the  rationale  of  the  measures  I  was  then 

*  “Receuil  de  Medicine  Wffrinaire,”  September,  1868.  . 
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adopting-,  and  to  define,  if  possible,  the  true  pathological  con¬ 
ditions  existent  in  this  malady. 

Parturient  Apoplexy  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  disease  gene¬ 
rated  by  domestication,  being  co-existent  with  improvement  of 
our  stock.  Not  that  it  is  impossible  for  animals  in  a  state  of 
absolute  nature  to  become  affected.  History,  however,  does  not 
record  this  as  a  fact  on  which  we  can  base  any  correct  con¬ 
clusions  ;  so  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  it,  in  common 
with  many  other  affections,  owes  its  origin  to  the  scientific  in¬ 
terference  of  the  biped — man.  Having  in  a  measure,  if  not  al¬ 
together,  induced  its  inception,  it  is  naturally  forced  upon  us  to 
inaugurate  remedial  measures  whereby  we  can  control,  or  bring 
under  our  influence,  if  not  direct  subjugation,  the  elements 
which  combine  to  produce  a  disease  often  so  fatal  in  its 
results. 

In  order  to  render  this  subject  as  complete  as  possible,  I  shall' 
divide  it  into  seven  heads:  (1)  Its  pathology,  (2)  Causes  in 
operation  for  production,  (3)  Symptoms,  (4)  Treatment,  (5) 
Post-mortetn  appearances,  (6)  Prophylactic  remedies,  (7)  The 
flesh  of  animals  so  affected  in  its  relation  to  human  food. 

Its  Pathology 

appears  to  be  somewhat  veiled  in  obscurity,  and  in  consequence' 
many  eminent  veterinarians  have  devoted  a  large  amount  of 
time  to  unravelling  its  mystifications.  Their  arguments  are  for¬ 
cible  in  themselves,  but  lack  some  of  the  essentialities  necessary 
to  place  their  reasonings  beyond  the  sphere  of  doubt.  Taking 
the  consensus  of  opinion,  we  may  correctly  assume  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  species  of  Apoplexy.  The  question  arises  as  to 

1  H 

how  and  by  what  means  this  morbid  condition  is  generated. 
Without  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  many  able  exponents 
who  have  studied  this  disease,  I  may  state  that  acute  ancemia ,  as 
advanced  by  Dr.  Fleming,  finds  many  advocates.  Some  believe 
its  origin  to  be  due  to  a  peculiar  anatomical  arrangement  of 
the  blood-vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ;  others  claim  that  its 
inception  is  brought  about  by  a  kind  of  paralysis  affecting  the 
ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  arising  from  sympathetic  action  with 
the  uterus  ;  whilst  there  are  those  who  consider  it  to  be  due  to  a 
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species  of  fatiy  degeneration .  Having  carefully  studied  these 
theories,  I  must  confess  that  they  do  not,  to  my  mind,  fully  meet 
the  case.  The  several  connecting  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
being  wanting,  opens  out  a  whole  vista  of  reflection  as  to  whether 
these  hypotheses  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  many  phases 
of  this  affection. 

The  theory  of  Thrombosis  or  Blood-clotting  seems  to  me  to  be 
more  in  accordance  with  what  we  And  pourtrayed  in  the  symp¬ 
toms,  etc.,  and  as  such  I  feel  fully  persuaded  that  this  morbid 
condition  is  alone  the  prima  causa  of  the  existent  phenomena  in 
Parturient  Apoplexy.  Blood  in  a  healthy  condition  is  the  vital 
fluid,  which  not  only  supports  the  frame  and  regulates  waste  of 
tissue  generally,  but  it  is  the  medium  for  conveyance  of  products 
which  are  the  sequel  of  the  disintegrative  processes  daily  carried 
out  in  the  animal  economy.  Under  all  varying  conditions  its 
perfect  fluidity  is  expedient  in  order  that  the  numerous  channels 
which  constitute  the  vascular  system,  more  especially  that  desig¬ 
nated  capillary,  may  be  filled  and  partially  emptied,  as  observed 
in  ordinary  circulation.  This  harmonious  action  is  always  going 
on  during  the  life  of  an  animal,  and  it  is  only  when  some  inter¬ 
ference  takes  place  that  the  confines  of  health  have  been  passed. 
The  tendency  of  blood  to  coagulate  is  known  to  most  people,  as 
ocular  demonstration  proves  when  it  has  left  the  body.  Many 
theories  accounting  for  this  peculiar  propensity  have  been  for¬ 
mulated,  but  being  somewhat  foreign  to  our  subject  I  shall  pass 
them  over.  It  is,  however,  not  always  essential  for  blood  to 
leave  the  body  in  order  to  assume  a  form  of  solidity.  The 
pathologist  in  his  investigations  often  meets  with  instances  where 
the  blood  has  undergone  this  change  without  having  atmo¬ 
spherical  influence  to  account  for  it.  Blood  when  it  escapes  into 
the  areolar  tissue  often  forms  what  are  designated  thrombi  (from 
Opo^fiouo,  to  clot).  These  clots  assume  different  dimensions,  in  some 
instances  large,  in  others  being  infinitesimal,  in  their  proportions. 
Several  agencies  are  at  work  to  produce  Thrombosis  ;  amongst 
others,  heart-disease,  blood-poisoning,  mechanical  obstruction, 
an  undue  amount  of  excrement itious  material  in  the  system, 
being  prominent.  It  may  also  occur  after  haemorrhage  from 
softening  and  breaking  up  of  the  clots  which  form  a  temporary 
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or  permanent  arrestation  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  divided 
ends  of  vessels,  and  which  clots  are  afterwards  taken  up  by  the 
circulation.  This  latter  condition  is,  in  my  opinion ,  the  one  zvhich 
gives  rise  to  Parturient  Apoplexy.  There  are  certain  conditions 
in  the  lives  of  animals  when  their  blood  exhibits  a  greater  ten¬ 
dency  to  clot  than  is  generally  observed  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  This  change  is  said  to  be  due  to  an  increased  amount 
ol  what,  in  common  parlance,  is  known  as  the  solid  constituent 
of  the  blood,  or  in  other  words  fibrin.  (A  new  theory  respecting 
this  subject  teaches  us  that  fibrin  does  not  actually  form  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  the  blood,  but  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  elements  aided  by  a  ferment.  This  in  no  way 
alters  the  force  of  my  arguments  anent  the  pathology  of  Partu¬ 
rient  Apoplexy,  but  rather  enhances  them  than  otherwise ;  for 
if  fibrin  be  not  an  integral  portion  of  the  blood,  the  factors  which 
produce  it  are,  which  after  all  amounts  to  the  same  purpose,  so 
far  as  our  subject  is  concerned.  To  facilitate  argument  I  shall 
adopt  the  word  fibrin  as  an  expression.)  Over-fibrinated  blood 
is  a  diseased  state  recognised  as  a  concomitant,  and  in  some  cases 
a  precursor,  to  some  ailment,  to  which  our  domesticated  animals 
are  liable.  It  is  also  a  normal  condition  accompanying  the 
various  changes  of  animal  life,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  commonest 
instances  is  during  the  state  of  pregnancy  or  utero-gestation. 
At  this  period  it  may  be  said  to  be  at  its  maximum,  for  under 
no  other  normal  condition  does  it  reach  the  same  degree  of  mag¬ 
nitude  ;  (this  I  must  impress  upon  your  readers  as  being  a  most 
important  fact,  for  thereon  hinges  one  of  the  most  cogent  argu¬ 
ments  as  tending  to  prove  that  the  theory  of  Thrombosis  is 
correct).  This  is  particularly  evidenced  during  the  latter  stages 
of  this  interesting  process.  During  the  time  the  foetus  is  in 
embryo,  this  condition  of  blood  has  doubtless  its  special  function 
in  administering  to  embryonic  requirements  ;  but  when  no  fur¬ 
ther  demand  is  in  requisition,  or  in  other  words,  when  the  offspring 
shall  have  commenced  to  manufacture  its  own  fibrin,  by  being 
separated  from  the  parent  trunk,  the  blood  of  the  mother  is  sur¬ 
charged  with  a  material  which,  if  not  foreign  to  health,  is  at  least 
prone  to  excite  disease.  Were  it  not  for  the  excitation  brought 
about  in  the  effort  of  producing  milk,  and  hence  a  large  amount 
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of  blood  determined  to  the  mammary  gland  for  that  purpose, 
we  should  more  frequently  have  morbid  evidence  than  we  have. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mammary  gland  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  powers  of  secreting  a  material  allied  to  fibrin,  and 
which  constitutes  the  casein  of  the  milk.  This  outlet  for  over- 
fibrinated  blood  acts  as  a  safety-valve,  and  as  a  rule  the  mission 
is  nobly  fulfilled,  particularly  in  deep-milkers.  These  powerful 
provisions  of  nature  steadily  pursue  their  course  when  un¬ 
shackled  by  disease,  but  once  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  health  takes  place,  we  pass  from  a  physiological  state 
to  that  evidenced  in  the  pathological. 

Many  writers  claim  that  Parturient  Apoplexy  is  engendered 
by  the  blood  which  formerly  supplied  the  wants  of  the  foetus 
being  thrown  back  on  the  system  of  the  mother,  but  do  not  ex¬ 
plain  satisfactorily  the  changes  which  the  circulatory  medium 
undergoes.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bare  fact  of  the  blood 
being  thus  diverted  in  its  course  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
changes  observed  in  this  disease.  Nature  in  all  her  ramifications  is 
too  well  regulated  to  admit  of  such  disastrous  consequences.  If 
it  were  not  so,  cows  at  the  first  time  of  calving  would  be  more 
liable  to  attacks  than  at  any  subsequent  period ;  but  such  we 
know  is  not  the  case.  It  is  only  when  the  blood  possesses  in 
itself  other  products  than  those  found  in  healthy  fluid,  that  this 
sudden  diversion  has  any  deleterious  consequences.  These 
morbid  products  are  fully  exemplified  in  Thrombosis.  It  is  a 
natural  process  for  the  escaped  parturient  blood  in  the  uterus  to 
undergo  clotting,  and  many  serious  consequences  are  prevented 
by  its  being  thoroughly  carried  out,  but  it  is  unnatural  for  the 
clots,  or  any  portion  of  them,  to  find  their  way  into  the  circula¬ 
tion.  This  fluid  cannot  perform  the  functions  set  apart  for  it 
if  these  small  elements,  which  act  as  foreign  agents,  and  around 
which  healthy  fluid  is  wont  to  adhere,  find  their  locus  habitat  in 
its  midst.  Their  natural  outlet,  either  as  clots  or  when  they 
shall  have  undergone  metamorphosis,  is  per  the  mouth  of  the 
womb,  giving  rise  to  the  discharge  so  well  known  to  stock¬ 
breeders. 

A  clot  once  having  established  itself  in  the  circulation,  already 
predisposed  to  take  upon  itself  this  condition,  can,  by  becoming 
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broken  up,  form  the  nuclei  of  others,  and  so  ad  infinitum .  To 
such  an  extent  does  this  prevail  in  Parturient  Apoplexy  that 
the  capillaries  become  engorged,  and  as  a  result  we  get  a  dimi¬ 
nution  in  nerve  tension,  terminating  sometimes  in  haemorrhage 
in  or  about  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  A  slowing,  as  it  were,  of 
the  circulation  takes  place,  until  at  length  the  heart  refuses  to 
respond  to  the  promptings  of  what  nerve  stimulus  there  is  left, 
and  the  dreaded  finale — death — stares  us  in  the  face.  Long  ere 
this  happens  we  have  evidences  that  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  have  received  a  considerable  shock.  The  optic  nerve  no 
longer  regulates  vision.  The  auditory  nerves  cease  to  possess 
their  influence.  The  muscles  engaged  in  respiration  perform 
their  office  with  great  difficulty  ;  the  lungs  in  consequence  be¬ 
come  only  partially  inflated,  and  the  blood  circulating  in  them  is 
loaded  with  an  over-carbonized  material,  which  would  be  dele¬ 
terious  even  to  the  most  robust  of  animals.  The  intestinal  tract, 
commencing  with  the  stomach,  loses  its  peristaltic  action.  The 
kidneys  only  very  feebly  give  evidence  of  their  existence.  The 
bladder  requires  assistance  in  order  to  evacuate  its  contents. 
The  mammary  gland  in  no  way  fulfils  the  duty  set  apart  for  it. 
Even  the  muscles  supporting  and  holding  in  position  the  jaws, 
lose  their  tonicity,  and  the  lower  jaw  recedes  from  the  upper. 
The  whole  system,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  in  abeyance.  Life  just, 
and  only  just,  may  be  said  to  exist.  In  no  case  have  we  a 
grander  instance  of  nature  combating  disease. 

Now  arises  the  question  why  Parturient  Apoplexy  in  the 
bovine  tribe  should  be  so  well  marked  a  feature,  whilst  in  other 
orders  of  animals  an  almost  perfect  immunity  is  recognised. 
In  the  first  place,  I  must  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  uterus.  These  alone,  as 
compared  with  some  animals,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
predisposition  to  this  disease.  We  have  in  the  cow,  besides  the 
ordinary  communications  through  the  umbilical  vessels,  a  series 
of  small  attachments  by  which  the  foetus  receives  support.  These 
nodular  enlargements  we  recognise  as  poly cotyledons ,  or  burrs  in 
ordinary  language,  and  are  rounded  eminences  highly  endowed 
with  blood-vessels  centrifugally  arranged  :  they  serve  the  two¬ 
fold  purpose  of  supplying  maternal  and  foetal  requirements.  We 
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then  have  many  centres  from  which  Thrombosis  receives  its  seat 
of  ingestion.  Each  centre  is  liable  during  the  act  of  parturition 
to  rupture  of  some  of  its  capillaries,  and  in  some  instances  entire 
detachment  follows.  Thus  the  process  of  clotting  has  many 
starting-points,  any  one  of  which  may  form  a  nucleus  of  this 
disease.  It  will  be  said  that  other  animals  possess  allied  ana¬ 
tomical  features  without  the  same  predisposition  to  become 
similarly  affected.  This  is  doubtless  correct  so  far  as  mere 
structure  goes,  but  development  alone  in  this  particular  is  not 
answerable  for  the  morbid  changes  witnessed  in  Parturient 
Apoplexy. 

Most  observers  are  agreed  that,  as  a  rule,  it  does  not  make 
its  appearance  until  after  the  third  calf :  this  being  true, 
why  should  immunity  be  so  forcible  in  the  first  or  second 
calf?  The  explanation  to  this  is  not  difficult,  for  we  know  that 
in  all  animals  the  contractile  power  of  the  uterus,  aided  by  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  yellow  elastic  tissue  connected  with 
them,  is  greater  during  the  first  period  of  utero-gestation,  or  first 
calf,  than  at  any  later  one,  and  that  at  each  successive  period  of 
parturition  becomes  somewhat  less  vigorous  in  its  attempts  to 
assume  the  pre-conception  state.  Hence  we  find  that  in  the 
sequence  of  events  the  danger  of  absorbing  blood-clots  becomes 
more  prolific.  It  is  by  the  uterus,  with  its  collateral  aid, 
possessing  sufficient  tonicity  to  speedily  contract  upon  its  con¬ 
tents,  which  after  the  birth  of  the  offspring  are  merely  the  foetal 
membranes  and  the  escaped  blood,  that  we  possess  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  Parturient  Apoplexy.  The  greater  the  contractile 
power,  the  less  danger  there  is  of  any  materies  morbi  entering  the 
circulation.  Ruptured  ends  of  vessels,  whether  of  cotyledons  or 
umbilical  vessels,  must  have  their  orifices  firmly  sealed  by  a  clot 
or  plug  ;  otherwise,  if  their  mouths  are  only  partially  closed,  or  if 
the  force  applied  by  the  broken  end  of  the  vessels  consequent 
upon  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  be  imperfect,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  at  least  detached  portions  of  these  mechanical 
agents  may  enter  the  circulation  and  produce,  in  some  form, 
symptoms  analogous  to  Apoplexy.  Further,  the  uterine  vessels, 
after  an  animal  has  been  once  pregnant,  become  enlarged,  with  a 
tendency  to  increase  in  size  at  each  successive  period  of  utero- 
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gestation  ;  consequently  we  have,  from  this  cause  alone,  a  further 
liability  to  Thrombosis,  as  the  vessels,  from  their  increased 
calibre,  afford  an  easier  ingress  to  thrombi,  without  possessing 
a  relatively  increased  power  of  contraction. 

The  almost  absolute  freedom  from  this  disease  possessed  by 
some  animals,  is  probably  due  to  a  combination  of  felicitous 
circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  their  condition  of  blood  may 
be  such  that  it  only  holds  within  itself  a  required  proportion  of 
fibrin  necessary  to  animals  in  a  state  of  utero-gestation.  In  the 
second,  the  debilitated,  or  want  of  contractile  power  of  the  uterus, 
is  not  so  inherent  in  them  as  in  others  where  nature  has  failed  to 
observe  the  balance  of  health  in  such  exact  proportions.  Ergo , 
this  interesting  process  may,  in  some  instances,  give  rise  to  no 
serious  results,  whilst  in  others  disease  had  a  prior  existence,  and 
only  required  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  act  of  labour  to 
develop  it. 

Parturient  Apoplexy  in  mares,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  etc.,  is 
rarely  seen.  This,  instead  of  being  mysterious,  only  bears  out 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  active  cause  of  this  disease.  The  act 
of  labour  in  these  animals  is  followed,  as  a  rule,  by  rapid 
expulsion  of  the  placental  membranes.  In  no  animal  have  we 
such  evidence  of  delay  at  the  post  labour  period  as  in  the  cow. 
In  the  mare  the  contractions  of  the  womb  and  its  accessories 
speedily  expel  the  enveloping  membranes  of  the  foetus.  The 
same  thing  happens  in  other  species  of  animals,  although  it  may 
be  in  a  lesser  degree,  but  identical  forces  are  exemplified.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  broken  ends  of  the  vessels  are  immediately 
closed,  and  the  clot  is  firmly  held  within  the  grip  of  their  walls, 
and  there  is  no  absorption,  but  rather  a  barrier  which  prevents 
any  deleterious  material  entering  the  circulation. 

{To  be  continued 
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CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  OF  CATTLE. 

One  of  the  questions  discussed  at  the  recent  International  Veterinary 
Congress  at  Brussels,  and  that  which  excited,  perhaps,  the  liveliest  and 
most  extended  discussion,  was  on  the  differential  diagnosis  and  prophy¬ 
lactic  measures  relating  to  bovine  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia.  As 
with  the  other  questions,  so  with  this ;  a  commission  composed  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Degive,  of  the  Brussels  Veterinary  School;  Professor  Piitz,  of 
Halle  University ;  and  M.  Leblanc,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Paris,  was 
appointed  by  the  Organising  Committee  to  draw  up  a  report  upon  it, 
which  was  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  resolutions.  The  chief 
portion  of  the  report  was  contributed  by  Degive,  who,  in  an  able  and 
lucid  dissertation  on  the  malady,  points  out  the  symptoms  which  should 
differentiate  this  from  similar  disorders,  and  indicates  the  measures 
necessary  for  its  prevention  or  suppression.  Leblanc  and  Piitz  contribute 
their  share  in  the  form  of  annexes  to  Degive’s  paper.  Degive  and  Piitz 
are  warm  partisans  of  protective  inoculation,  and  both  give  the  strongest 
evidence  in  its  favour ;  the  former  gives  a  bibliographic  index  of  experi¬ 
ments  and  observations,  which  shows  that  of  6,805  inoculated  animals 
exposed  to  infection,  181  became  diseased,  or  2*71  per  cent.,  while  of 
2,426  non-inoculated  and  similarly  exposed,  634  were  attacked,  or  26*13 
per  cent.  Leblanc  is  not  in  favour  of  inoculation,  and  believes  in  the 
spontaneous  origin  of  the  disease. 

At  the  discussion  which  ensued,  the  question  of  spontaneity  formed 
one  of  the  chief  points.  Piitz  denied  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  the 
malady,  as  did  Liautard,  Willems,  Fleming,  Tisserand,  Cope,  Locustaneo, 
Lindquist,  Berdez,  Lydtin,  and  others,  while  its  spontaneity  was  upheld 
by  Degive,  Leblanc,  Bouley,  and  Wehenkel.  Bouley  ranged  himself 
with  those  who  believed  that  the  sporadic  malady  is  very  rare ;  Leblanc 
confessed  that  it  was  exceptional,  while  Degive  and  Wehenkel  believed 
that  it  was  possible.  The  latter  declared  that  nothing  seemed  to  him  to 
be  opposed  to  the  admission  of  the  direct  genesis  of  the  disease,  and 
even  of  all  inferior  beings;  he  saw  nothing  impossible  in  this  trans¬ 
formation — on  the  contrary,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  reality.  Ultimately, 
the  question  of  spontaneity  was  evaded,  and  the  prophylactic  measures 
were  discussed  on  the  basis  that  the  disease  was  propagated  by  contagion, 
which  is  very  much  the  same  thing  as  admitting  that  its  existence  depends 
upon  its  contagiousness.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  Locustaneo 
showed  that  the  malady  does  not  exist  in  Roumania,  that  Lindquist 
asserted  that  it  was  unknown  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland,  unless 
when  imported  into  these  countries,  that  Berdez  insisted  that  in  Switzer¬ 
land  it  was  a  purely  contagious  disease,  and  its  introduction  could  always 
be  traced  ;  that  there  are  portions  of  the  world  where  it  is  yet  unknown, 
and  where  it  will  not  be  seen  unless  it  is  carried  thereto  from  infected 
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countries,  it  is,  indeed,  astonishing  to  find  veterinarians  who  still  believe 
hat  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia  can  arise  de  novo.  If  certain  germs, 
originally  of  a  different  kind  to  those  which  occasion  this  disease,  can  be 
transformed  into  the  specific  germs,  why  does  not  this  transformation 
occur  in  Roumania,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  North  America,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  other  countries  still  exempt 
from  its  ravages  ?  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  the  disease  ever 
does  arise  by  any  transformation  of  germs ;  all  the  facts — and  they  are 
very  numerous — are  opposed  to  such  a  notion,  and  go  to  support  the 
belief  entertained  by  all  those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  for 
studying  the  subject,  that  it  is  a  purely  contagious  malady  in  its  origin 
and  propagation. 

The  value  of  inoculation  as  a  prophylactic  measure  was  generally 
recognised,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  it  might  perpetuate  the 
disease,  by  healthy  animals  becoming  infected  from  those  inoculated, 
appeared  to  be  decided  in  the  negative.  Dr.  Willems,  of  Hasselt,  who 
first  introduced  inoculation  for  this  disease,  was  present,  and  delivered  a 
most  interesting  discourse  on  the  operation  and  its  results. 

The  other  prophylactic  measures  proposed  by  the  reporters  were 
accepted  ;  some  of  these  measures  were  based  on  the  understanding  that 
the  infection  may  be  carried  by  media  other  than  diseased  animals. 

The  two  important  points  in  the  discussion  were  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  those  attending  the  Congress,  satisfactorily  determined.  The 
spontaneous  origin  of  the  disease  should  not  have  been  left  a  matter  for 
doubt ;  for  if  this  is  possible,  surely  suppressive  measures  must  be  of  no 
great  moment.  If  the  malady  may  arise  sporadically  immediately  after 
it  has,  at  great  expense  and  inconvenience,  been  suppressed,  surely  all  this 
expense  and  inconvenience  have  been  incurred  for  nothing.  And  if 
infection  is  only  conveyed  by  the  living  diseased  animal,  what  need  is  there 
to  incur  the  grave  annoyance,  trouble  and  expense  attending  disinfection 
of  cowsheds,  railway  trucks,  and  steam-boats,  and  the  precautions  with 
regard  to  offal,  flesh,  and  other  products  of  cattle  slaughtered  because 
of  this  contagion  ?  With  the  painful  and  very  ample  experience  Europe 
has  had  of  this  disease,  surely  the  Congress,  composed  as  it  was  of  the 
elite  of  the  veterinary  profession,  might  have  arrived  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  on  these  points  !  There  are  those  in  this  country  who  are 
opposed  to  all  sanitary  restrictions  with  regard  to  these  contagious 
diseases,  and  they  found  their  opposition  on  the  idea  that  such  disorders 
may  be  spontaneously  generated.  The  indecision  of  the  Congress  on 
this  point  might  still  further  strengthen  their  opposition,  and  seriously 
embarrass  the  efforts  of  those  who,  certain  that  spontaneity  in  trans¬ 
missible  diseases  is  a  myth,  are  labouring  to  extinguish  them.  That 
these  sanitarians  are  working  in  the  right  direction,  we  have  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt ;  and  it  is  because  their  efforts  are  likely  to  be  marred  by  the 
philosophical  tendencies  of  a  very  small  minority,  whom  facts  do  not 
favour,  that  the  indecision  of  the  Congress  is  to  be  regretted. 
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THE  SALICYLATE  TREATMENT  FOR  HORSES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  communi¬ 
cates  a  very  interesting  experience  of  the  effects  produced  on  a  horse  suffer¬ 
ing  from  Rheumatism,  by  the  salicylate  of  soda.  The  animal  in  question 
was  stabled  one  evening,  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  in  apparently  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  The  next  morning  he  was  quite  lame,  was  suffering  much  from  pain, 
and  the  left  hind  fetlock  joint  was  swollen,  hot  and  tender  on  pressure,  the 
tissues  over  the  pastern  down  to  the  hoof  also  being  inflamed.  These  signs 
of  injury  became  increasingly  apparent  as  the  day  advanced,  and  the  dis¬ 
comfort  undergone  by  the  horse  grew  rapidly  greater,  the  unhappy  animal 
making  the  utmost  efforts  to  relieve  the  affected  foot  from  pressure.  Appetite 
was  altogether  lost.  For  four  days,  we  are  informed,  the  routine  stable  treat¬ 
ment  and  hot  fomentations,  succeeded  by  cold-water  bandages,  was  tried  in 
vain,  when,  under  the  belief  that  Acute  Rheumatism  had  attacked  the  horse, 
his  owner  resolved  to  give  him  salicylate  treatment.  Accordingly,  a  first 
dose  of  two  drachms  of  soda  salicylate  was  administered,  followed  by  drachm 
doses  at  two-hourly  intervals  afterwards,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours — 
one  ounce  of  the  remedy  having  then  been  taken — very  marked  improve¬ 
ment  of  symptoms  was  manifest,  heat,  swelling,  and  pain  rapidly  subsided, 
and  after  two  days  of  the  novel  treatment  recovery  was  almost  complete,  the 
animal  being  at  his  usual  work  ten  days  from  the  first  administration  of  the 
drug.  The  writer  of  the  letter  containing  this  history  avers  that  on  another 
similar  occasion  he  would  at  once  give  the  salicylate  in  larger  doses,  and  he 
chronicles  the  singular  fact  that  its  employment  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
produced  none  of  the  copious  sweating  which  follows  its  exhibition  in  the 
human  subject.  Another  recent  issue  of  the  Bosto?i  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  quotes  a  note  from  the  Quarterly  Therapeutic  Review  to  the  effect 
that  methyl  salicylate  (oil  of  winter  green),  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
olive  oil  or  linimentum  saponis,  applied  externally  to  inflamed  joints  affected 
by  Acute  Rheumatism,  affords  instant  relief,  and,  having  a  pleasant  odour, 
its  use  is  very  agreeable. 
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If  there  are  fluke-eggs  on  the  ground,  the  embryos  hatched  out  of  those 
will  gain  entrance  to  the  Limnceus  trwicatulus  living  in  wet  places.  Owing 
to  the  habit  which  this  particular  snail  has  of  living  so  much  out  of  the 
water,  either  on  the  banks  of  ditches,  or  further  away  towards  the  centre  of 
the  fields  if  they  are  damp  enough,  the  cercariae  (the  larval  forms  destined 
to  enter  the  sheep)  will,  on  leaving  their  host,  form  their  cysts  on  the  grass 
in  the  places  where  they  will  have  the  best  chance  of  being  transferred  to 
the  sheep  grazing  on  the  ground. 

Man  himself  sometimes  serves  as  host  to  the  Liver-fluke,  and  in 
this  case  the  cysts  containing  the  young  flukes  are  probably  eaten  with 
watercress. 
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Growth  and  Duration  of  Life  of  the  Fluke  of  the  Sheep. — From  obser¬ 
vations  which  I  need  not  describe  here,  as  they  have  been  given  in  a  former 
report,*  it  appears  probable  that  at  least  six  weeks  elapse  from  the  time 
the  fluke  is  swallowed  by  the  sheep  before  the  parasite  becomes  adult  and 
begins  to  produce  eggs.  A  very  great  increase  in  bulk  occurs,  for  when  the 
young  fluke  is  introduced  it  is  perhaps  only  ^-th  of  an  inch  in  length, 
whereas  the  adult  fluke  reaches  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  third.  A  change 
occurs  also  in  the  form  of  the  body,  as  will  be  seen  from  Figs.  14, 
15,  16,  and  17  ;  it  is  due  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  hind-part  of 
the  body,  which  contains  the  reproductive  organs  (Fig.  18). 

Of  great  practical  importance  is  the  question  how  long  the  fluke 
remains  alive  within  the  sheep.  For  it  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  this 
period  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  while  trying  to  keep  the  infected 
animals  alive  until  the  life  of  the  fluke  has  reached  its  natural  limit. 

The  Liver-fluke  is  supposed  by  some  to  pass  out  of  the  sheep  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  summer.  If  this  were  the  case, [its  life  would  not  last  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  year.  Gerlach  states  that  the  fluke  always  passes  out  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  but  Pechf  says  that  he  has  seen  flukes  pass 
out  from  rotten  sheep  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  suggests  that  they  may  have 
lived  in  the  sheep  more  than  a  year.  I  have  examined  the  droppings  of 
sheep  in  June  sent  by  the  kindness  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  which  were 
asserted  to  contain  dead  flukes,  but  the  so-called  flukes  proved,  on  micro¬ 
scopic  examination,  to  be  masses  of  discoloured  mucus.  From  my  own 
observations  I  am  able  to  say  that  the  flukes  do  not  always  pass  out 
from  the  sheep  in  the  summer-time.  There  is  no  time  of  the  year  when 
sheep-livers  containing  flukes  which  are  clearly  several  months  old,  can¬ 
not  be  obtained.  In  a  former  reportj  a  case  was  described  in  which  the 
flukes  within  a  sheep  were  proved  to  have  lived  for  a  longer  period  than 
one  year.  The  animal  took  the  rot  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  aRd  when  it 
was  killed  on  the  18th  of  December,  1880,  its  liver  was  found  to  be  still  full 
of  flukes. 

Summary  of  the  Life-history . — The  adult  fluke  in  the  liver  of  the  sheep 
produces  enormous  numbers  of  eggs,  which  are  distributed  with  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  the  sheep.  If  these  eggs  have  moisture  and  a  suitable  degree  of 
warmth  they  continue  to  live,  and  in  each  is  formed  an  embryo.  The 
embryo  leaves  the  egg  and  swims  in  search  of  the  particular  snail,  Limnceus 
truncatulus ,  within  which  its  future  life  and  growth  takes  place.  The 
embryo  bores  into  the  snail,  and  then  grows  into  the  form  which  is  called 
a  sporocyst.  The  sporocyst  gives  rise  to  the  second  generation. 
This  generation  is  known  as  red'ia.  The  redise  in  turn  produce  the  third 
generation,  which  has  the  form  of  a  tadpole,  and  is  called  cercaria. 
The  cercarise  quit  the  snail,  and  enclose  themselves  in  envelopes  or  cysts,, 
which  are  attached  to  the  grass.  When  the  grass  to  which  the  cysts  adhere 
is  eaten  by  the  sheep,  or  other  suitable  host,  the  young  Liver-fluke  comes  out 
of  the  cyst  and  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  liver  of  its  host,  and  the  fatal  circle 
is  thus  completed. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Fluke-disease  is  a  disease  which  alternates- 
between  a  particular  snail  and  the  sheep.  A  sheep  cannot  take  the  infection 
directly  from  another  sheep,  nor  can  one  snail  take  it  directly  from  another 
snail.  The  sheep,  by  spreading  the  eggs  of  the  fluke,  gives  the  infection  to 
the  snail,  and  the  snail  in  turn,  by  harbouring  and  distributing  the  cercarise, 
conveys  the  infection  to  the  sheep. 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  1881,  p.  25. 

f  Der  Thierarzt,  1873,  P-  87. 

X  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  1881,  p.  26. 
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Part  III. — The  Prevention  of  Rot. 

Now  that  we  have  followed  the  whole  of  the  life-history  of  the  parasite,  and 
know  where  it  is  to  be  found  and  to  be  fought,  at  all  the  stages  of  its  varied 
existence,  we  are  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  important  practical  bearings  of 
the  question.  We  may  therefore  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
preventive  measures,  which,  if  carefully  carried  out,  will,  it  is  believed,  enable 
us  to  reduce  the  losses  to  a  comparatively  insignificant  amount ;  and  eventually, 
if  all  fawners  will  combine  their  efforts,  totally  stamp  out  the  disease,  so  that 
it  may  become  altogether  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Let  me  first  state  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  existence  of  Liver-rot,  as 
proved  by  the  foregoing  research,  and  discuss  the  measures  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  conditions  being  satisfied,  and  therefore  prevent  the  disease  itself ; 
and  lastly,  give  a  summary  of  the  preventive  measures. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  existence  of  Liver- rot  in  any  given  locality 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  There  must  be  fluke-eggs  on  the  ground. 

2.  There  must  be  wet  ground  or  water  during  the  warmer  weather  for  the 
eggs  to  hatch  in. 

3.  A  particular  snail  called  Limnceus  truncatulus  must  be  present. 

4.  Sheep  or  other  animals  must  be  allowed  to  feed  on  the  same  ground, 
without  proper  precautions  being  taken. 

If  any  one  of  these  conditions  remains  unsatisfied  there  can  be  no 
Fluke-disease  or  Liver-rot  in  the  locality.  Let  us  consider  these  conditions 
in  detail. 

1  st  Condition  There  must  be  fluke-eggs  on  the  ground. — We  have  already 
seen  that  the  fluke  whilst  in  the  liver  of  the  sheep,  rabbit,  or  other  animal 
produces  vast  quantities  of  minute  eggs,  and  that  these  pass  into  the  intes¬ 
tines  and  are  distributed  in  myriads  wherever  the  droppings  fall.  So  that 
wherever  fluked  sheep  are  kept,  there  we  shall  have  fluke-eggs. 

In  some  districts  the  fluke  is  always  to  be  found,  though  in  dry  seasons 
it  may  become  scarce.  Still  a  few  exist,  and  these  are  quite  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  breed  until  a  wet  season  occurs,  when,  under  the  favourable 
influence  of  moisture,  they  increase  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  a  devastating 
outbreak. 

But  the  Fluke-disease  may  appear  in  quarters  where  it  was  previously 
unknown,  and  surprise  is  frequently  expressed  at  the  way  in  which  it 
suddenly  breaks  out  in  isolated  flocks.  The  infection,  however,  may  be 
introduced  in  many  ways.  Eggs  may  be  brought  in  manure  ;  or  adhering  to 
the  feet  of  men,  horses,  or  dogs  ;  or  they  may  be  conveyed  by  running  water, 
and  especially  by  floods.  Rabbits  and  hares,  too,  have  much  to  answer  for 
in  distributing  the  parasite.  The  same  account  is  given  everywhere  of  the 
way  in  which  rabbits  suffer  from  rot,  and  in  some  neighbourhoods  about 
Oxford  they  were  almost  exterminated  by  it  in  1879-80.  I  have  received  on 
several  occasions  fluked  rabbits,  and  have  known  them  to  contain  each  as 
many  as  forty  or  fifty  flukes.  Wherever  they  go,  and  they  often  wander  far 
from  home,  the  eggs  of  the  fluke  are  distributed  in  their  droppings.  In  a 
case  where  infection  had  suddenly  broken  out  in  an  isolated  flock  of  sheep  at 
Whytham,  near  Oxford,  I  was  able  to  show  that  the  rabbits  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  woods  had  introduced  the  disease. 

So  wondei  fully  fertile  is  the  Liver-fluke,  that  if  every  egg  were  safely  hatched 
out  and  the  full  average  multiplication  in  the  snail  were  attained,  a  single 
rotten  sheep  might  pass  enough  eggs  to  eventually  give  the  rot  badly  to  all  the 
sheep  in  England,  some  thirty  millions  in  number.  Fortunately  the  chances 
are  very  greatly  against  any  flukes  being  reared  from  any  particular  egg. 
Still,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  increase  these  adverse  chances,  and  must 
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begin  the  prevention  of  rot  by  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
eggs.  If  we  can  destroy  or,  better  still,  render  impossible  the  production  of 
nine  out  of  every  ten  fluke-eggs  which  are  annually  scattered  in  England,  we 
shall  so  mitigate  the  rot,  that  instead  of  a  sheep  being  infested  with  two  or 
three  hundred  flukes,  it  will  on  the  average  contain  only  twenty  or  thirty. 
Now  whilst  two  or  three  hundred  flukes  would  destroy  a  sheep,  twenty  or 
thirty  will  do  comparatively  little  harm. 

The  production  of  fluke-eggs  may  of  course  be  prevented  by  killing  the 
sheep  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  it  is  suffering  from  the  rot.  Extreme  as  this 
measure  may  seem  to  some,  if  the  sheep  are  at  all  badly  rotted  it  will  prove 
the  most  economical  in  the  end,  especially  if  the  disease  is  discovered  at  an 
early  stage.  It  is  better  to  lose  a  little  at  the  outset  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  finally  to  sell  the  sheep  for  a  little  more  than  the  price  of  the  skin. 
The  quality  of  the  meat  will  only  be  slightly  deteriorated  at  first,  and  there 
will  then  be  no  objection  to  its  use  for  food.  But  as  the  disease  advances, 
the  meat  will  become  less  and  less  wholesome,  and  at  last  become  totally 
unfit  for  human  consumption. 

There  is  no  known  cure  for  the  rot,  for  the  fluke  inhabits  the  liver,  an  organ 
which  can  only  be  reached  through  the  blood,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe 
any  drug  which  will  harm  the  fluke  without  harming  the  sheep  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  quite  true  that  if  the  sheep  does  not  contain  too  many  flukes,  it 
may  recover  when  the  natural  life  of  the  fluke  comes  to  an  end,  provided  its 
strength  is  kept  up  by  a  liberal  diet.  But  the  life  of  the  fluke  may  last  so 
long,  that  even  if  this  method  prove  successful,  it  will  be  very  costly, 
and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  making  the  attempt,  unless  the  sheep  be 
of  a  specially  valuable  breed,  or  unless  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
contains  only  a  small  number  of  flukes.  If  the  owner  decides  to  try  to  keep 
the  infected  flocks,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  wet  ground,  for 
then  the  fluke-eggs  would  have  a  favourable  place  for  hatching,  and  the  result 
might  be  a  harvest  of  death  reaped  in  the  following  season. 

If  rotten  sheep  are  kept  at  all,  let  them  be  placed  on  dry  ground,  where 
the  eggs  cannot  meet  with  the  moisture  necessary  for  their  development,  and 
where  there  is  no  chance  of  their  being  washed  into  ditches,  ponds,  or 
streams.  A  brook  may  easily  carry  down  with  its  current  to  land  lying  at  a 
lower  level. 

If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  a  flock  of  sheep  is  attacked  with  Liver-rot, 
either  one  of  the  most  suspicious-looking  should  be  killed,  and  its  liver 
examined  for  flukes  ;  or  if  a  microscope  is  available,  the  point  will  be  more 
readily  decided  by  taking  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  droppings  of  the  sheep 
on  the  point  of  a  penknife,  mixing  it  with  a  little  water  on  a  glass  slide,  and 
examining  for  fluke-eggs.  If  the  animal  contains  many  flukes,  ever  so  small 
a  quantity  of  the  droppings  will  show  several  eggs,  easily  recognised  as  eggs 
on  account  of  their  perfectly  definite  shape  and  yellowish-brown  colour.  This 
method,  of  course,  will  only  serve  to  prove  the  presence  of  the  flukes  when 
the  disease  has  been  taken  for  some  time,  for  the  fluke  does  not  begin  to 
produce  eggs  until  it  has  been  in  the  sheep  some  six  weeks. 

The  manure  of  fluked  animals  must  never  be  placed  on  wet  ground.  If 
the  sheep  are  kept  in  a  yard,  the  manure  should  be  collected,  and  a  little 
coal-tar  oil  may  be  added  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  eggs  ;  or  it 
should  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time  before  it  is  spread  on  the  fields.  The 
livers  of  rotten  sheep  should  be  destroyed,  for  they  contain  enormous  numbers 
of  eggs  ;  perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  will  be  to  bury 
them  deep.  When  livers  are  not  very  much  injured  by  the  fluke,  they  are 
often  given  dogs,  and  there  is  no  great  objection  to  this,  provided  they  be 
well  cooked  first.  Otherwise,  if  they  are  given  in  a  raw  state,  the  contained 
eggs  will  pass  uninjured  through  the  dog,  and  be  distributed  by  it. 
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2nd  Condition.  There  must  be  wet  ground  or  water  during  the  warmer 
weather  for  the  eggs  to  hatch  in. — If  the  eggs  of  the  Liver-fluke  are  to  be 
hatched,  they  must  be  in  water,  or  at  least  be  kept  moist  during  some  weeks 
of  warm  weather,  or  even  for  some  months  if  the  temperature  be  lower.  If 
the  eggs  are  once  thoroughly  dried,  their  vitality  is  destroyed,  the  side  of  the 
shell  being  usually  crushed  in. 

Ground  is  often,  with  reference  to  the  rot,  spoken  of  as  “  sound,55  or,  on  the 
contrary,  as  “  rotting.55  When  the  droppings  containing  fluke-eggs  fall  on  to 
a  field,  the  rain  will  distribute  the  eggs  over  the  surface,  washing  them  down 
to  the  roots  of  the  grass.  If  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy  or  porous,  the  ground 
will  be  “  sound,55  for  the  water  will  filter  into  the  earth,  leaving  the  eggs  on 
the  surface,  where  they  will  get  dried,  and  so  be  destroyed.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  soil  is  heavy  and  clayey,  so  that  the  rain-water  does  not  sink  into 
the  earth,  but  flows  along  the  surface,  the  ground  is  “rotting.55  For,  as  the 
water  flows  over  the  surface,  it  carries  the  fluke-eggs  along  with  it,  and 
deposits  them  in  ditches,  holes,  marshy  places,  furrows  where  the  water  stands., 
all  of  them  places  where  the  eggs  will  hatch. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  drain  the  land  thoroughly  and 
efficiently,  and  this  will  not  only  do  much  to  prevent  the  rot,  but  will  have  the 
further  advantage  of  greatly  improving  the  herbage. 

Where  it  is  not  practicable  to  drain  the  land  at  once,  either  salt  or  lime 
may  be  scattered  over  the  surface.  Both  these  substances  will  destroy  the 
embryos  of  the  fluke,  and  at  a  later  period  the  cysts  when  attached  to  the 
grass.  And,  still  further,  they  will  destroy  the  snails  which  serve  as  hosts  to 
the  intermediate  forms  of  the  Liver-fluke.  The  freedom  from  rot  of  sheep 
feeding  on  salt-marshes  is  well  known,  and  is  now  shown  to  be  due  to  the 
poisonous  action  of  the  salt  on  the  embryos,  sporocyst,  redia,  cercaria,  and 
cyst,  and  to  its  similar  action  on  Limnceus  truncatulus  itself.* 

Even  a  weak  solution  of  salt  in  water  (containing  only  f  per  cent,  of  salt) 
proves  fatal  to  this  snail.  Dressings  of  salt  have  the  advantage  over  lime  in 
not  spoiling  the  grass  for  immediate  use,  whereas  lime  will  do  so.  It  may, 
however,  at  times  be  better  for  the  land  itself  that  lime  should  be  applied.  It 
will  be  for  the  farmer  to  decide  which  dressing  should  be  used. 

It  is  naturally  of  much  importance  that  the  salt  or  lime  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  right  time  of  the  year,  when  fluke-germs  and  snails  are  present 
in  the  greatest  numbers.  The  snail  buries  itself  in  mud  or  soil  in  the 
winter-time,  and  owing  to  the  cold  no  embryos  are  hatched  out  at  that  time. 
If  the  weather  be  warm  in  April,  it  is  possible  that  a  few  maybe  hatched  out 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  but  they  will  not  be  numerous.  In  May, 
however,  greater  numbers  will  be  hatched,  and  still  more  in  June  and  July. 
These  two  months  are  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  snails  are  most  liable  to 
be  infected.  As  more  eggs  are  distributed  through  the  whole  of  the  summer 
by  fluked  animals,  it  is  clear,  of  course,  that  the  production  of  embryos, 
though  in  less  numbers,  will  continue  from  August  until  the  time  when  the 
development  is  checked  by  autumnal  cold. 

Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  it  will  be  seven  weeks  before 
the  cercariae  are  formed  within  the  snail  so  as  to  be  ready  for  transference  to 
the  sheep.  Animals  may  take  the  rot  as  early  as  June,  but  this  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence.  In  July,  however,  the  germs  or  cysts  on  the  grass 
become  more  numerous,  though  still  comparatively  scarce.  In  August 
more  will  be  found,  but  it  is  in  the  months  of  September  and  October 
that  they  are  most  numerous.  These  are  the  most  dangerous  months. 

*  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  watercress  should  be  steeped  in  salt  and  water 
before  it  is  eaten,  so  as  to  guard  against  any  possible  infection  from  adhering  cvsts  of 
the  Liver-fluke. 
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The  Northumberland  farmers  hold  that  the  end  of  October  is  the  most  fatal 
time  for  their  district.  In  November  the  germs  are  less  numerous,  and  rot 
is  less  frequently  taken,  though  there  are  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the 
disease  has  been  clearly  proved  to  have  been  taken  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  December. 

Some  farmers  are  inclined  to  place  the  dangerous  period  earlier  in  the 
year,  dating  from  the  time  of  a  flood  in  June  or  July.  It  maybe  quite  correct 
to  attribute  the  outbreak  to  the  flood,  but  the  date  of  the  flood  may  simply 
be  the  time  when  the  snails  are  infected,  and  not  when  the  sheep  take  the 
rot.  The  cercarias  would  probably  be  matured  some  two  months  later,  so 
that  the  true  date  of  the  infection  of  the  sheep  would  be  August  or  September. 

In  the  case  of  snails  which  become  infected  late  in  the  year,  the  different 
generations  will  not  have  time  to  grow,  multiply  and  become  mature  before 
the  cold  of  the  closing  year  drives  the  snail  into  its  winter  quarters,  and 
suspends  for  the  time  the  life  of  the  parasites.  It  is  a  question  of  some 
interest  whether  the  snail  and  its  included  parasites  can  together  survive  the 
winter,  and  complete  their  growth  in  the  following  spring.  If  the  parasites 
are  numerous  or  are  far  advanced,  the  snail  is  so  much  weakened  that, 
fortunately  for  us,  it  will  probably  succumb  to  the  rigours  of  the  winter.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  few  will  retain  their  vitality  throughout 
the  winter,  and  with  the  return  of  milder  weather  a  fresh  start  will  be  made, 
and  that  at  length  the  forms  destined  to  be  transferred  to  the  sheep  will  be 
matured.  Some  of  the  cases  of  early  infection  in  June  are  probably  due  to 
parasites  which  have  survived  the  winter  in  the  snail. 

June  and  July  are,  then,  the  principal  but  not  the  only  months  in  which  we 
are  to  wage  war  against  the  embryos  ;  the  latter  part  of  August,  September 
and  October,  are  the  months  in  which  especially  to  destroy  the  germs  on  the 
grass  ready  for  transference  to  the  sheep. 

yd  Condition.  A  particular  snail  called  Limnceus  truncatulus  must  be. 
present. — There  seems  to  be  only  one  snail  in  England  *  which  can  serve  as 
host  to  intermediate  forms  of  the  Liver-fluke.  Consequently,  wherever  this 
snail  is  absent  there  can  be  no  Liver-rot,  and  if  we  could  succeed  in  extermi¬ 
nating  it,  we  should  render  it  impossible  for  the  disease  to  exist  in  England. 

The  snail,  however,  is  small,  and  hence  difficult  of  detection,  so  that  all  we 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  limit  its  numbers  in  any  given  locality.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  this  may  be  done.  First  of  all,  the  land  should  be  well 
drained.  I  have  known  an  instance  in  which  Limnceus  truncatulus  was 
found  in  a  small  boggy  place  towards  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  was  there 
the  means  of  propagating  the  fluke.  When,  however,  the  marshy  place  was 
drained,  the  snail  disappeared  from  the  ground,  and  with  it  the  Fluke-disease. 
A  dressing  of  lime  or  salt  will,  as  already  mentioned,  destroy  the  snails,  and, 
if  applied  to  the  ground  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  scattered  especially  on 
or  near  any  marshy  places,  or  along  the  margins  of  ditches,  ponds,  or  streams, 
out  of  which  the  snail  will  naturally  crawl. 

A  flood  may  bring  the  snail  down  in  quantities,  and  scatter  it  broad¬ 
cast  over  fields  which  were  previously  free  from  it.  The  snails  may 

*  The  snail  L.  truncatulus  has  a  very  wide  distribution,  being  found,  according  to 
Dr.  Gwyn- Jeffreys,  throughout  Europe,  in  North  Asia,  Morocco,  Algeria,  Madeira, 
and  (doubtfully)  Guatemala.  The  Liver-fluke,  however,  has  a  much  wider  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  it  follows  that  there  must  be  in  certain  countries,  supposing  L.  truncatulus 
to  be  really  absent,  another  snail  which  can  replace  it  as  host.  Thus  the  fluke  is 
found  in  the  United  States,  where  L.  truncatulus  is  said  not  to  occur,  though  several 
other  kinds  of  snails  belonging  to  the  genus  Limncctts  are  found.  In  Australia  the 
fluke  occurs  both  in  sheep  and  in  human  beings.  L.  truncatulus  is  stated  not  to  exist 
there,  but  eleven  kinds  of  Limncei  are  recorded.  It  is  probable  that  in  both  these 
countries  some  other  species  of  Limnceus  serves  as  host. 
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be  infected  before  they  are  brought  down  by  the  flood,  and  infection  be  thus 
introduced  into  new  areas  ;  or  they  may  become  infected  subsequently 
if  there  are  eggs  on  the  ground.  They  are  drifted  everywhere.  Flooded 
land  should  therefore  have  the  salt  or  lime  scattered  over  the  whole  of  its 
surface  when  the  waters  have  gone  down. 


Fig.  19. — The  snail,  Limnceus  trunca-  Fig.  ;c. — Limnceus  trancatulus , 

tulus ,  which  serves  as  host  to  the  sporocyst,  of  natural  size.  (A.  P.  T.) 
redia,  and  growing  cercaria  of  the  Liver- 
fluke.  The  drawing  is  magnified,  and  the 
true  length  is  shown  by  the  line  at  its  side. 

(Original. — A.  P.  T.) 

4  th  Condition.  Sheep  or  other  animals  must  not  he  allowed  to  feed  on  the  same 
ground  without  proper  precautions  being  taken. — If  any  ground  is  likely  to 
give  the  rot  to  sheep,  the  simplest  plan  would,  of  course,  be  not  to  allow 
them  to  graze  upon  it,  but  to  keep  them  on  drier  and  safer  land.  But  such 
advice  would  seem  a  mockery  in  certain  districts,  where  all  the  land  is  more 
or  less  unsound.  A  great  deal  of  such  ground  would  probably  be  found  to  be 
heavy,  and  in  urgent  need  of  drainage.  But  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  even  a  sound,  porous  soil  may  become  dangerous  in  a  season  of  excessive 
wet,  if  it  lies  so  low  that  it  becomes  clogged  with  water  which  cannot  be 
carried  off  fast  enough  by  rivers,  or  if  it  is  flooded. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  send  sheep  on  to  dangerous  ground,  great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  observing  the  following  precautions  : — 

Salt  or  lime  may  be  scattered  on  the  surface  at  the  proper  season  to 
destroy  the  germs,  as  already  explained. 

Salt  should  also  be  used  in  another  way.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
salt  is  a  preventive  when  given  to  the  sheep  with  their  food,  but  many 
farmers  have  been  slow  to  use  it.  There  are  two  reasons  for  its  action. 
First,  it  acts  injuriously  upon  the  germs  of  the  Liver-fluke  which  may  be 
swallowed  ;  and,  secondly,  it  improves  the  general  health  of  the  sheep, 
enabling  them  to  digest  the  germs  better.  In  addition  to  the  salt,  dry  food 
should  be  given,  as  this  will,  by  keeping  them  in  good  health,  greatly  im¬ 
prove  their  chance  of  digesting  the  young  flukes.  If  the  salt  be  mixed  with 
the  dry  food,  each  sheep  is  more  likely  to  secure  its  proper  proportion,  and 
no  more,  than  if  lumps  of  rock-salt  are  simply  put  down  for  the  sheep  to  lick 
when  they  please.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  that  breeding-ewes  do  not 
get  too  much. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  give  salt  to  them  after  November,  so  far  as 
this  particular  purpose  is  concerned,  for  there  will  then  be  very  few  of  the 
germs  or  cysts  about  on  the  grass. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  an  experiment  recently  tried  by  Mr. 
T.  P.  Heath,  veterinary  officer  for  Exeter  and  Devon,  and  published  in  the 
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Western  Morning  News  for  October  14th,  1882.  It  is  especially  valuable 
on  account  of  its  definite  and  exact  nature.  No  sheep  had  been  kept  in 
safety  on  or  near  Mr.  Heath’s  farm  within  living  memory.  A  number  of  un¬ 
affected  sheep  were  selected,  and  divided  into  two  flocks.  One  flock  was 
kept  as  all  other  farmers’  sheep  are  kept ;  to  each  sheep  of  the  other  flock 
was  given  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  common  salt,  well  mixed  with  half  a  pint 
of  oats  every  day  that  they  fed  on  the  permanent  pastures.  Whilst  they 
were  feeding  on  turnips,  vetches,  etc.,  this  corn  and  salt  allowance  was  en¬ 
tirely  dispensed  with.  All  the  sheep  were  killed  in  summer.  The  half  fed 
with  corn  and  salt  were  quite  sound  ;  the  other  half  had  flukes  in  their  liversr 
so  that  they  could  not  have  been  kept  through  another  winter.  Mr.  Heath 
had  no  cause  of  complaint  with  his  speculation,  as  the  subject  of  his  experi¬ 
ment  realised  a  profit  of  about  50s.  per  head,  and  the  cost  of  corn  and  salt 
did  not  exceed  3s.  each. 

Sheep  must  not  be  allowed  to  graze  too  closely,  for  they  are  then  specially 
liable  to  take  the  rot.  Not  only  does  close-grazing  imply  that  food  is  scanty, 
and  that  the  health,  and  therefore  the  digestive  power,  of  the  sheep  is  likely 
to  suffer  in  consequence,  but  the  sheep  will  pick  up  more  fluke-germs.  The 
snail,  in  crawling  about  in  the  grass,  keeps  as  a  rule  at  the  bottom,  close  to 
the  roots  ;  the  cercarias  accordingly,  on  leaving  the  snail  and  proceeding  to 
form  their  cysts  or  envelopes,  will  attach  themselves  to  the  stalks  of  grass- 
or  other  plants,  close  to  the  ground.  Hence  the  closer  the  sheep  grazes,  the- 
more  of  these  cysts  it  is  likely  to  pick  up.  There  are  many  instances  on 
record,  and  I  have  myself  met  with  others,  in  which  “  hog-jawed  ”  sheep, 
which  are  unable  to  graze  closely,  have  escaped  infection  when  all  the  rest 
of  the  flock  have  been  rotted.  The  special  liability  of  sheep  to  the  fluke 
seems  in  some  measure  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  can  graze  more  closely 
than  any  other  domestic  animal. 

Summary  of  Preventive  Measures. — I  may  now  give  a  summary  of  the 
preventive  measures  which  have  been  suggested  above. 

1.  All  eggs  of  the  Liver-fluke  must  be  rigorously  destroyed;  manure  of 
rotten  sheep,  or  other  rotten  animal,  must  not  be  put  on  wet  ground. 

2.  If  sheep  are  rotten,  let  them  be  sent  to  the  butcher  at  once,  unless  they 
are  specially  valuable  and  are  not  badly  fluked.  If  kept,  they  must  not  be 
put  on  to  wet  ground. 

3.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  introducing  eggs  of  the  fluke,  either  with 
manure,  or  with  fluked  sheep,  or  in  any  other  way.  Rabbits  and  hares  must 
not  be  allowed  to  introduce  the  eggs. 

4.  All  heavy  or  wet  ground  must  be  thoroughly  drained. 

5.  Dressings  of  lime  or  salt  should  be  spread  over  the  ground  at  the  proper 
seasons  to  destroy  the  embryos,  the  cysts  of  the  fluke,  and  also  the  snail 
which  acts  as  host. 

6.  Sheep  must  not  be  allowed  to  graze  closely,  for  the  more  closely  they 
graze  the  more  fluke-germs  will  they  pick  up. 

7.  When  sheep  are  allowed  to  graze  on  dangerous  ground,  they  should 
have  a  daily  allowance  of  salt  and  a  little  dry  food. 

If  all  farmers  will  unite  in  carrying  out  the  above  preventive  measures, 
suggested  by  the  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  the  parasite,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  fatal  ravages  of  the  destructive  fluke  should  not  be  so  restricted 
that  the  losses  would  at  once  be  reduced  to  a  comparatively  trifling  amount. 
There  is  at  present  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  total  extermination  of  the 
fluke.  So  long  as  rabbits  and  hares  have  free  liberty  to  convey  the  infection 
from  one  district  to  another,  there  will  always  be  a  danger  of  a  fresh  outbreak 
in  places  where  the  fluke  had  for  the  time  been  driven  out.  And  for  rabbits 
in  a  state  of  nature  we  cannot  adopt  preventive  measures  in  the  same  way 
that  we  can  for  domesticated  animals,  so  that  on  wet  waste  lands  the  breed 
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of  flukes  may  be  constantly  kept  up.  Very  much,  however,  may  be  effected 
by  united  action  ;  and  if  the  preventive  measures  which  are  now  suggested 
are  strictly  carried  out  by  all,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  disastrous  outbreaks 
of  the  Sheep-rot,  and  something  at  least  will  have  been  effected  towards 
raising  the  fortunes  of  British  agriculture. 

In  concluding,  I  desire  once  more  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  the  gentlemen 
who  have  so  readily  and  courteously  assisted  my  investigations  upon  their 
fields.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Dr. 
Acland  for  kindly  permitting  me  to  use  the  Sanitary  Laboratory  of  the  Oxford 
Museum  for  my  experiments,  and  Professor  Moseley  for  kindly  placing  all 
appartus  in  the  Anatomical  Department  at  my  disposal. 

To  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Hatchett-Jackson,  Natural  Science  Lecturer  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Oxford,  I  am  especially  indebted,  for  he  has  most  kindly  come 
to  my  aid  when  prevented  by  my  departure  for  New  Zealand  from  revising 
the  present  paper,  and  has,  by  undertaking  the  revision  of  the  proofs  of  both 
figures  and  text,  and  by  making  for  me  some  additional  drawings,  rendered 
its  earlier  publication  possible. 


THE  INSPECTION  OF  LIVE  CATTLE  AND  DEAD  MEAT. 

BY  INSPECTING  VETERINARY  SURGEON  W.  B.  WALTERS,  F.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D., 

ALDERSHOT. 

( Continued  from  page  270.) 

Amongst  the  impositions  occasionally  practised  on  the  unwary  is  that  of 
substituting  the  flesh  of  one  species  or  sex  for  that  of  another.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  wish  to  infer  that  any  government  contractor  would  attempt  to 
pass  horse  flesh  for  ox  beef ;  although  amongst  the  poorer  classes  this  fraud 
is  by  no  means  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  and  as  a  meat  inspector  ought  to 
be  at  all  times  on  the  alert  to  detect  impositions,  a  few  minutes  may  be 
profitably  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 

It  requires  only  a  very  elementary  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  to 
distinguish  between  the  carcase  of  the  horse  and  that  of  the  ox,  even  when 
carefully  dressed  and  all  offal  removed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ribs  of  the  horse  are  eighteen,  and  sometimes  nine¬ 
teen  on  each  side,  whilst  those  of  the  ox  are  only  thirteen  in  number,  and 
are  different  in  shape,  being  broader  and  flatter.  The  long  bones  of  the  ox 
are  also  relatively  much  shorter  than  those  of  the  horse,  and  their  ends  or 
projections  are  less  developed. 

There  are  many  other  anatomical  differences  which  might  be  enumerated, 
but  the  above  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  as  far  as  the 
carcase  is  concerned. 

In  our  examination  of  the  meat,  we  shall  find  that  the  flesh  of  the  horse  is 
darker  in  colour  than  that  of  the  ox,  and  its  fibres  are  looser  in  texture.  It 
is  always  of  a  peculiar  reddish-brown  colour,  becoming  darker  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  does  not  present  that  marbled  appearance  of  good  ox  beef,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  veins  of  fat  in  the  muscular  tissue.  The  fat  of  the  horse  is 
less  abundant  than  that  of  the  ox,  and  is  always  very  soft,  yellow  in  colour, 
and  possesses  a  very  disagreeable  flavour. 

The  tissues  generally  have  an  oily  appearance  from  transudation  of  the 
semi-fluid  fat. 

The  “  grain  ”  of  the  meat  varies  so  much  with  the  breed,  sex,  and  condition 
of  the  animal,  that  its  coarseness  or  fineness  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  character¬ 
istic  distinctive  feature. 
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The  peculiar  odour  of  horseflesh  will,  however,  always  be  present.  It  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  beef,  and  reminds  one  of  the  smell  of  the  stable. 

As  an  article  of  diet,  the  flesh  of  the  horse  possesses  considerable  nutritive 
qualities,  and  is  wholesome  food.  It  is  used  in  large  quantities  on  the 
Continent,  notably  in  Paris,  but  popular  prejudice  and  other  causes  will 
always  prevent  it  becoming  a  common  article  of  diet  in  this  country,  even 
amongs  tthe  poorer  classes. 

In  order  to  distinguish  bull  from  ox  beef,  the  following  characteristic 
features  must  be  chiefly  relied  on.  The  carcase  of  the  bull  will  be  recognised 
by  the  shortness  and  bulky  appearance  of  the  neck  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  ox  ;  by  the  general  roundness  of  the  fore  and  hind  quarters,  by  the 
comparative  narrowness  and  shortness  of  the  pelvis,  by  extra  muscular 
development  and  size  of  bone,  and  by  the  excess  of  lean  meat  and  deficiency 
of  fat,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sexual  organs.  If  these  organs 
were  left  intact  in  the  dressing  their  appearance  would  at  once  denote  the 
character  of  the  animal,  but  it  is  a  common  practice  where  the  intention  is 
to  pass  bull  beef  off  for  ox  to  stuff  with  fat  and  skewer  up  the  scrotum  or 
purse,  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  that  of  the  ox.  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  the  scrotum  of  the  bull  is  loose  and  pendulous,  with  the  incision  made 
on  removing  the  testicle  quite  apparent ;  while  in  the  ox,  the  purse  is  small, 
round,  and  imperforate. 

The  traces  of  the  penis  are  always  much  more  marked  in  the  bull  than  in 
the  ox,  especially  at  the  root,  where,  in  the  former  animal,  a  large  patch  of 
close-grained  muscular  tissue,  about  four  inches  long  by  two  and  a  half 
wide,  will  be  found,  while  in  the  latter  we  shall  find  it  reduced  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  less  than  an  inch  in  width. 

The  flesh  of  the  bull  is  much  coarser  in  grain,  harder,  drier,  of  a  deeper 
red  colour  than  that  of  either  ox  or  heifer.  It  is  also  less  marbled,  and  has 
a  stronger  odour.l 

From  this  description,  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  bull  beef  is  tougher 
and  less  nutritious  than  that  of  the  ox,  and  except  in  cases  of  emergency 
should  be  rejected. 

The  term  “  stag  ”  is,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  applied  by  the  trade  to 
an  ox  that  has  been  castrated  when  full  grown.  Such  an  animal  presents 
very  much  the  appearance  of  the  bull,  and  the  meat  is  little  better  than  bull 
beef,  and  should  be  rejected. 

Cow  beef  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  ox  in  the  carcase  by  the 
excavation  made  by  the  butcher  in  removing  the  udder,  as  well  as  by  the 
absence  of  all  traces  of  the  male  organs  of  generation.  The  bones  of  the 
cow  are  finer,  neck  lighter,  the  pelvis  much  wider,  and  the  pubic  bones  less 
firmly  united  than  in  the  ox. 

The  meat  of  the  cow  may  also  easily  be  detected  as  differing  from  that  of 
either  ox  or  heifer  by  the  following  peculiarities  : — In  old  cows  the  flesh  de¬ 
creases  in  quantity,  is  much  lighter  in  colour,  and  does  not  present  the  moist, 
juicy,  and  bright  character  of  either  ox  or  heifer  beef,  although  it  may  be 
finer  and  softer  in  the  fibre. 

The  fat  has  also  a  dull,  yellow  colour,  and  that  surrounding  the  kidneys 
will  be  found  to  be  interspersed  with  veins,  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
age  of  the  animal. 

Occasionally  attempts  are  made  to  pass  off  the  carcases  of  cows  for  heifers 
by  removing  the  udder,  and  skewering  up  the  skin  so  as  to  make  it  resemble 
that  of  the  latter  animal.  This  fraud  can  be  detected  by  removing  the 
skewers. 

The  udder  of  the  heifer  merely  looks  like  a  lump  of  fat  with  dots  where 
the  nipples  have  been,  while  in  that  of  the  cow  the  holes  will  be  plainly  seen, 
showing  where  the  milk  has  passed  through. 
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As  regards  sheep,  the  remarks  with  reference  to  the  difference  between 
the  carcases  of  bulls  and  oxen  will  apply  to  that  of  rams  and  wethers, 
besides  which  as  the  animal  advances  in  years  the  fat  of  the  ram  becomes 
of  a  muddy-white  appearance,  and  even  in  young  animals  it  is  less  firm  and 
clear  than  in  the  wether. 

In  cases  where  the  carcase  of  an  old  ewe  is  attempted  to  be  passed,  we 
shall  find  that  the  flesh  will  have  a  light,  dry  appearance,  due  to  loss  of 
quantity  and  deterioration  of  quality.  There  will  also  be  a  venous  appearance 
about  the  fat  surrounding  the  kidneys  and  along  the  back,  and  an  absence  of 
that  blooming  redness  of  the  bark  on  the  sides  which  is  distinctive  of  good 
mutton.  A  peculiar  drab  colour  of  this  bark  is  characteristic  of  old  sheep. 

The  following  instructions  for  testing  the  age  of  cattle  when  slaughtered 
and  dressed,  are  laid  down  in  the  “  Commissariat  Manual”  : — 

“In  an  ox  over  eight  years  old,  the  bones  of  the  back  where  chopped 
through  will  be  of  a  light  colour,  whilst  those  of  a  young  animal  will  be  red 
and  porous.  In  aged  animals  the  long  bones  of  the  fore-quarters  will 
have  lost  the  gristle  at  their  points  :  it  will  become  changed  at  about  eight 
years.  The  brisket  bones  will  be  hard,  and  there  will  be  an  absence  of  gristle 
between  them. 

“  A  simple  method  of  finding  out  the  age  of  the  animal  is  by  piercing  the 
point  of  a  penknife  into  the  brisket  bones  and  gristle  at  the  points  of  long 
bones.  If  the  animal  is  under  eight  years  the  knife  will  be  inserted  easily.” 

In  cutting  up  the  carcase  for  issue,  it  is  essential  that  a  fair  division  of 
the  best  and  inferior  parts  of  the  meat  should  be  made,  and  the  course 
generally  adopted  in  the  commissariat  butcheries  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
one.  With  respect  to  beef  which  is  issued  in  bodies  and  sides,  the  following 
plan  is  laid  down  :  — 

“  When  a  whole  side  is  not  wanted,  fore  and  hind  quarters  alternately  are 
given.  When  less  than  a  quarter  is  required,  the  fore  quarter  is  cut  in 
half  across  the  ribs  into  neck  half  and  breast  half,  which  are  issued 
alternately,  the  shin  being  cut  off  and  given  with  the  neck  half. 

“  The  hind  quarter  is  also  cut  across,  and  with  the  rump  and  loin  is  given 
half  the  hock,  divided  lengthwise.  When  less  than  half  the  quarter  is  re¬ 
quired  the  beef  is  cut  up  into  joints,  which  are  given  alternately,  either 
mouse,  round,  or  buttock,  rump  or  sirloin,  neck-half  or  breast-half.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  coarse  meat  of  the  neck  is  issued  with  either  ribs,  sirloin,  cheek, 
flank,  or  buttock.” 

“  Mutton  is  issued  in  carcase,  sides,  or  quarters,  which  are  alternated  in 
the  same  way.  When  cut  up  into  joints,  a  piece  of  the  breast  or  neck  is 
given  with  either  leg,  loin,  or  shoulders.” 

“When  meat  is  received  from  contractors  an  equal  number  of  fore  and  hind 
quarters  of  beef  should  be  delivered,  and  mutton  in  whole  carcases  without 
heads.  In  countries  where  goats  are  plentiful,  it  should  be  insisted  on 
that  the  foot  of  the  sheep  should  be  left  on  for  identification,  and  only  cut  off 
when  weighing  has  to  be  done.” 

In  large  stations,  where  regiments  are  supplied  directly  by  the  Com¬ 
missariat  Department,  and  where  the  above-mentioned  system  is  adopted, 
a  fair  division  of  the  carcase  is  ensured  ;  but  in  other  cases  where  the  meat 
is  issued  to  corps  by  contractors,  and  where  the  inspection  is  conducted  solely 
by  the  regimental  authorities,  it  is  important  that  the  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  by  those  officers  on  whom  this  duty  devolves  in  order  to  ensure 
the  issue  of  a  proper  proportion  of  the  best  joints. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  by  quoting  the  following  remarks  on  the  in¬ 
spection  of  salt  meat  from  Parke’s  “  Practical  Hygiene  ”  : — 

“It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  judge  of  salt  meat,  and  the  test  of  cooking  must 
often  be  employed.  The  following  points  should  be  attended  to  : — 
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“  (a)  The  salting  has  been  well  done,  but  the  parts  inferior. — This  is  at 
once  detected  by  taking  out  a  good  number  of  pieces  ;  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cask  should  be  looked  at,  as  well  as  those  at  the  top. 

“  (p)  The  salting  well  done,  and  the  parts  good,  but  the  meat  old. — Here 
the  extreme  hardness  and  toughness  and  shrivelling  of  the  meat  must  guide 
us.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  year  of  salting  placed  on  the  cask  of 
salt  beef  or  pork. 

u  {c)  The  salting  well  done,  but  the  meat  bad. — If  the  meat  has  partially 
putrefied,  no  salting  will  entirely  remove  its  softness  ;  and  even  there  may  be 
putrefactive  odour,  or  greenish  colour.  A  slight  amount  of  decomposition  is 
arrested  by  the  salt,  and  is  probably  indetectable.  Cysticerci  are  not  killed 
by  salting,  and  can  be  detected.  Measly  pigs  are  said  to  salt  badly,  but 
Mr.  Gamgee  informs  me  this  is  not  the  case. 

“  [d)  The  salting  badly  done,  either  from  haste  or  bad  brine. — In  both 
cases  signs  of  putrefaction  can  be  detected  ;  the  meat  is  paler  than  it  should 
be,  often  slightly  greenish  in  colour,  and  with  a  peculiar  odour. 

“  It  should  be  remembered  that  brine  is  sometimes  poisonous  ;  this  occurs 
in  cases  where  the  brine  has  been  used  several  times  ;  a  large  quantity  of 
animal  substance  passes  into  it,  and  appears  to  decompose.  The  special 
poisonous  agent  has  not  been  isolated.” 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

QUARTERLY  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL  HELD  OCTOBER  17th,  1 883. 

G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Members  present : — Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  Professor  Pritchard,  Messrs. 
B.  Cartledge,  J.  R.  Cox,  J.  Harpley,  W.  B.  Walters,  H.  L.  Simpson,  F. 
W.  Wragg,  E.  C.  Dray,  W.  Whittle,  A.  H.  Santy,  W.  Woods,  H.  J. 
Cartwright,  R.  Reynolds,  T.  Greaves,  P.  Taylor,  F.  Blakeway,  and  the 
Secretary. 

The  notice  was  read  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  taken  as  read  and  confirmed. 

Telegrams  and  letters  were  read  from  Professors  Robertson,  Simonds, 
and  Walley,  and  Messrs.  Perrins  and  Batt,  regretting  their  inability  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

Presentations  to  the  library  were  announced  from  Professor  Robertson, 
Dr.  Nosotti,  and  Dr.  Harms,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Council  were  accorded 
to  the  donors. 

Co  rrespondence. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Walley,  submitting  questions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  matriculation  scheme. 

The  President  said  that  questions  with  regard  to  the  matriculation  ex¬ 
amination  had  better  be  left  to  the  College  of  Preceptors  to  decide,  and  he 
would  submit  the  questions  to  them.  To  this  the  Council  consented. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Charles  Hunting,  of  South  Hetton,  offering 
to  give  ^50  to  the  College  Fund  and  Field  Bequest  if  nineteen  other  mem¬ 
bers  would  give  an  equal  sum  ;  or,  if  this  could  not  be  done,  he  would  be 
glad  to  give  ,£100  if  nine  others  would  cover  it  with  equal  amounts. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Kingsett,  of  Oswestry,  asking  whether  any¬ 
one  possessing  the  diploma  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  could  practise 
as  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  England. 
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A.  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Bretherton,  applying  for  registration  as  a 
foreign  practitioner,  and  enclosing  various  diplomas  and  credentials  from 
America. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  seconded  by  Mr.  Taylor,  these  com¬ 
munications  were  referred  to  the  Registration  Committee. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Veterinary  Medical 
Society,  thanking  the  Council  for  the  use  of  the  Board  Room,  and  asking  for 
a  continuance  of  the  favour. 

The  Council  acceded  to  the  request,  as  heretofore. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Finlay  Dun  as  to  examinations. 

Mr.  Taylor  proposed  that  the  letter  be  laid  on  the  table  as  read. 

Mr.  Blakeway  seconded  the  proposal,  which  was  agreed  to. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Stephen  Cook,  calling  attention  to  the  chemistry  exami¬ 
nations,  was  also  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  J.  H.  B.  Hallen  having  applied  for  registration  as  a  holder  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate,  and  having  been  certified  by 
Professor  Walley,  it  was  resolved  that  he  be  registered  as  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Examinations. 

\ 

The  report  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  was  read. 

Registration  Committee. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  having  been  read,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
cases  of  James  Yates  and  G.  H.  Pickburn,  on  which  additional  evidence  has 
been  received,  be  referred  back  to  the  Registration  Committee. 

It  was  also  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whittle,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  that  Messrs.  Doris,  Drew,  and  Barrowcliffe,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Registration  Committee  and  the  Privy  Council, 
be  registered  as  existing  practitioners. 

Finance. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  received  and  adopted,  and  the 
Treasurer  was  authorised  to  draw  the  necessary  cheques. 

Mr.  Greaves  brought  forward  the  following  motion,  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  : — “That  if  a  student  passes  in  any  of  the  oral  subjects  with 
‘  Good5  or  ‘  Very  good5  at  any  of  the  Examinations,  he  shall  not  be  again 
examined  in  the  subject  he  has  thus  passed  ;  but,  if  rejected  at  his  practical, 
his  further  examination  shall  not  be  proceeded  with,  and  he  shall  be 
required,  when  he  presents  himself  again  for  examination,  to  furnish  the 
examiners  with  a  certificate  from  a  veterinary  surgeon  showing  that  he  has 
devoted  the  interim  in  obtaining  the  knowledge  he  lacked.55  He  said  his 
motive  was  to  render  the  method  of  examination  of  the  veterinary  student 
more  efficient,  and,  as  a  result,  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  profession.  The 
subject  had  been  brought  before  the  Council  recently  by  Professor  Walley, 
and  after  considerable  discussion  it  was  lost  by  one  vote.  He  had  incor¬ 
porated  in  his  motion  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Cartledge,  Mr.  Cox,  and 
Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  and  he  believed  that  some  such  method  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  profession  what  it  really  should 
be.  It  was  the  province  of  the  Council  to  keep  a  strict  supervision  over  the 
interests  of  the  profession.  They  all  knew  it  as  a  fact  that  numbers  of  stu¬ 
dents  passed  every  year,  but  who,  when  they  went  into  practice,  proved 
themselves  wholly  incompetent.  No  one  regretted  this  more  than  he  did. 
They  could  never  hope  to  make  all  students  equally  clever,  but  the  object 
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of  the  motion  was  to  give  them  a  greater  degree  of  proficiency,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  the  examiners  a  better  chance  of  assuring  themselves 
of  the  possession  by  the  students,  or  of  enforcing  upon  them,  of  those  sani¬ 
tary  and  beneficial  principles  which  they  did  not  possess  at  the  present  time. 
A  few  years  since  the  Council  adopted  the  plan  of  the  examiners  examining 
the  student  two  or  three  times,  instead  of  giving  him  one  examination  only. 
This  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  he 
believed  it  had  worked  most  satisfactorily.  All  students  alike  were  not  en¬ 
dowed  with  great  mental  capacities.  He  thought  that  the  great  mass  of 
intricate,  scientific,  and  profound  matter  which  such  students  had  to  master 
had  the  tendency  to  overcrowd  and  overload  their  brains,  and  so  to  make 
their  studies  irksome  and  distasteful.  He  thought  that  while  they  were 
neither  doing  an  injustice  to  the  student  who  had  the  advantages  of  a  good 
memory  and  good  ability,  nor  lessening  in  the  slightest  degree  the  number 
or  the  profundity  of  any  subjects  which  a  student  must  learn,  they  would  at 
the  same  time  give  a  supreme  relief  to  the  ordinary  student  by  teaching  him 
certain  specified  subjects  one  session  and  examining  him  upon  them,  and 
then  the  next  session  other  specified  subjects  and  examining  him  upon  them, 
and  so  on  to  the  third  session,  providing  that  at  each  or  either  of  those 
examinations  the  subject  which  he  has  passed  with  “  Good  ”  or  “  Very 
good”  should  be  considered  satisfactory,  and  that  he  should  not  be  called 
upon  again  to  be  examined  upon  those  subjects.  The  advantage  of  this 
must  be  obvious  to  every  thinking  man.  The  whole  attention  of  the  student 
could  be  concentrated  upon  these  special  subjects.  He  could  learn  them 
more  thoroughly.  He  was  then  examined,  and  if  he  got  “  Good  ”  or  “  Very 
good  ”  he  was  at  once  relieved  of  them,  and  his  mind  being  free,  he  could 
concentrate  all  his  energies  on  the  study  of  the  other  special  subjects  the 
next  session.  He  would  leave  the  matter  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Council, 
simply  observing  that  they  could  want  no  more  than  to  find  that  a  student 
was  fully  proficient  in  the  subjects  upon  which  he  was  examined.  As  to  the 
practical  examination,  if  the  student  was  found  fully  efficient,  they  neither 
asked  nor  desired  to  know  when  or  how  he  had  acquired  his  knowledge  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Examiners  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  he  was 
deficient  in  practical  knowledge,  he  would  propose  that  his  further  examina¬ 
tion  should  not  be  proceeded  with.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  understood 
that  he  could  not  pass  for  his  diploma  if  he  failed  in  his  practical,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  go  through  the  oral  examination.  In  the 
second  place,  it  would  be  incurring  an  unnecessary  expense  to  allow  him  to 
be  further  examined  when  already  rejected.  It  might  be  said  that  the  rules 
of  the  Council  would  have  to  be  altered  if  the  motion  was  carried  ;  but  he 
believed  that  it  was  of  so  much  importance  that  that  point  should  not  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Whittle  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Blakeway  said  he  was  in  hopes  that  this  matter  was  already  settled. 
It  was  really  bringing  forward  again  the  motion  of  Professor  Walley,  which 
was  negatived  at  a  previous  meeting.  He  regretted  that  it  had  been  brought 
forward,  inasmuch  as  the  schools  would  begin  to  think  they  were  always 
interfering  with  the  examinations.  As  to  the  suggestion  that  if  a  student 
failed  in  his  practical  examinations  he  should  not  be  further  examined,  he 
(Mr.  Blakeway)  doubted  whether  they  would  be  legally  justified  in  adopting 
that  course.  The  student,  having  paid  his  fee,  was  entitled  to  all  the  exa¬ 
minations  that  he  went  up  for. 

Mr.  Woods  said  the  motion  of  Mr.  Greaves  was  opposed  to  the  real 
welfare  of  the  profession,  and  that  a  student  should  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  profession,  having  satisfied  the  examiners  upon  prescribed  subjects  one 
by  one,  was,  to  his  mind,  an  innovation  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and 
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fraught  with  the  gravest  consequences.  If  the  profession  was  to  progress, 
they  must  make  the  examinations  more  difficult,  and  if  a  student  had  not  the 
capacity  to  learn  the  three  subjects  necessary  to  pass  his  first  examination 
all  at  once,  it  was  better  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  profession,  and  most 
likely  for  his  own,  that  he  never  entered  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  student 
having  passed  in  any  one  subject  with  “  Good  5;  or  “  Very  good  ”  at  one  exa¬ 
mination  was  likely  to  fail  in  the  same  subjects  a  few  months  afterwards,  it 
showed  that  he  had  either  very  small  mental  capacity,  or  that  his  passage 
was  a  matter  of  good  luck  ;  in  either  of  which  cases  he  had  better  undergo 
another  examination.  He  moved  as  an  amendment  :  “  That  in  the  final 
examination  the  oral  precede  the  practical,  and  that  students  failing  in  the 
oral  be  not  allowed  to.  pass  on  to  the  practical,  but  that  a  student  satisfying 
his  examiners  in  the  oral,  but  being  rejected  in  the  practical,  need  not  again 
present  himself  for  the  oral,  but  before  presenting  himself  again  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  he  shall  give  the  examiners  some  satisfactory  proof  of  having  passed 
the  interval  with  a  veterinary  surgeon. ”  That  was  something  like  the  motion 
he  proposed  twelve  or  eighteen  months  ago. 

The  President  said  that  could  not  be  accepted  as  an  amendment, 
because  it  altered  a  bye-law,  and  must  be  suspended  for  three  months. 

Mr.  Taylor  opposed  Mr.  Greaves’s  motion.  He  could  not  see  why  they 
should  always  be  called  upon  to  alter  the  bye-laws,  thereby  giving  necessary 
trouble  to  the  Council  and  unnecessary  excitement  to  the  examiners. 

Mr.  Harpley  also  opposed  the  motion.  He  said  they  had  lately  made 
some  alterations  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  teaching  schools,  and  he 
knew  that  the  schools  were  very  desirous  that  the  Council  should  now  let 
them  alone  for  a  short  time.  These  small  changes  in  the  present  examina¬ 
tions  would  work  very  badly,  and  no  one  would  be  satisfied,  not  even  the 
students  themselves. 

The  motion  and  the  amendment  were  then  withdrawn. 

The  President  said  he  quite  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  adhering  for 
a  short  time  longer,  at  any  rate,  to  their  present  examinations.  The  first 
part  of  the  motion  Mr.  Greaves  had  brought  forward  was  very  objectionable, 
because  it  allowed  men  of  small  brain  capacity  to  pass  their  examinations. 
He  thought  the  subjects  had  been  so  allotted  in  the  existing  scheme  that  a 
man  of  fair  education  and  ordinary  capacity  was  able  to  pass  in  them,  and 
any  retrograde  step  was  undesirable.  He  gave  Mr.  Greaves  every  credit  for 
the  good  intention  of  improving  the  education  of  the  profession,  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  thought  that  the  motion  which  he  had  brought  forward  would  be  a 
retrograde  movement.  With  regard  to  stopping  the  examination  of  a  candi¬ 
date  at  any  part  of  his  examination,  he  did  not  think  the  examiners  would 
undertake  that  grave  responsibility.  A  candidate  had  to  be  rejected  by  the 
whole  Board,  and  therefore  if  he  was  rejected  in  the  early  part  of  his  exami¬ 
nation  the  other  members  of  the  Board  were  not  able  to  give  an  opinion  as 
to  his  fitness  or  unfitness,  and  such  a  plan  would  not  work  ;  it  would  be  very 
unfair  to  the  candidate,  and  could  not  be  legally  carried  out. 

The  Supplemental  Charter. 

The  President  said  it  was  his  pleasure  to  report  that  the  Supplemental 
Charter  had  been  granted  to  the  College.  Certain  privileges  were  sought  by 
this  charter  which  were  necessary  to  the  full  working  of  "the  Royal  College. 
One  was  for  power  to  enforce  a  period  of  pupilage,  another  was  to  increase 
the  examination  fees,  another  to  regulate  the  age  of  candidates  entering  the 
profession,  and  others  related  to  the  election  of  the  Council,  of  the  President, 
and  of  the  Registrar.  The  question  of  pupilage  being  opposed  by  the  Cor¬ 
porations  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  of  Glasgow,  and  of  the  Highland  and 
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Agricultural  Society,  had  been  refused  by  the  Privy  Council,  but  an  increase 
of  three  guineas  in  the  examination  fees  had  been  sanctioned,  as  well  as  the 
other  powers  asked  for.  He  believed  that  if  the  Council  could  now  lrame 
the  bye-laws  in  accordance  with  the  charters  they  had  obtained,  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  desired  in  this  direction. 

The  Field  Bequest  and  Royal  College  Building  Fund. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  amount  at  present  received  in  response 
to  the  recent  appeal  to  the  profession  was  only  ^294  3s. 

The  investigation  of  the  plans  and  particulars  of  the  proposed  site  in  Bruns¬ 
wick  Square  for  the  College  Buildings  was  left  to  the  House  Committee  to 
decide  upon,  with  instructions  to  report  the  steps  they  had  taken  upon  the 
same  to  the  next  meeting  of  Council. 

Mr.  Blake'VAY  said,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Midland  Counties  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  matter  of  the  Building  Fund  of  the  College  was  brought  before 
them,  and  he  was  authorised  as  treasurer  to  hand  a  cheque  to  the  President 
for  fifty  guineas,  and  to  say  also  that  should  other  societies  come  forward  in 
a  like  liberal  spirit,  and  funds  were  still  lacking,  they  might  be  tempted  to 
do  a  little  more.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  strong  opposition  of  a  member 
of  that  Council  the  cheque  would  have  been  for  one  hundred  guineas,  instead 
of  fifty.  He  was  rather  surprised  at  the  opposition,  coming  as  it  did  from  a 
gentleman  who  was  only  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association,  and  who 
had  not  contributed  one  farthing  to  its  funds. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  believed  Mr.  Blakeway  had  authority  to  say  that  if 
the  Council  required  the  sum  before  the  time  expired  the  Midland  Counties 
would  give  another  fifty  guineas. 

The  President  said,  there  was  a  matter  which  he  had  been  asked  to 
bring  before  the  Council,  and  he  had  written  to  Prof.  Brown  requesting  him 
to  be  present  that  he  might  assist  in  explaining  to  the  profession  the  action  of 
the  Privy  Council,  with  regard  to  an  order  it  had  recently  issuedhaving  reference 
to  existing  practitioners.  Since  the  time  of  the  Cattle  Plague  the  Privy  Council 
had  only  sanctioned  certain  qualified  members  of  the  profession  to  act  as 
inspectors  under  a  local  authority.  Quite  recently  it  had  removed 
that  restriction,  and  now  the  local  authorities  could  employ  any  existing 
practitioner  who  was  entered  in  the  register.  He  was  quite  unable  to 
understand  this  action.  The  effect  of  registration  did  not  make  one  of  these 
men  any  more  qualified  than  he  was  before.  He  had  undergone  no 
examination,  he  had  been  submitted  to  no  test  as  to  his  fitness  to  practise, 
he  bad  only  been  allowed  to.  register  himself  in  order  to  escape  the  penal 
clause  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  He  was  quite  unable  to  understand  why 
these  men  who,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  were  not  deemed 
to  be  competent  to  act  as  inspectors,  wrere  now,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
deemed  to  be  competent,  and  for  that  reason  he  had  asked  Prof.  Brown  to 
be  present  to  endeavour  to  explain  to  the  profession  the  action  of  the  Privy 
Council  with  regard  to  these  men.  Prof.  Brown  not  being  present,  the 
question  must  be  deferred  until  the  next  Council  meeting. 

A  memorial  from  Scotland,  having  reference  to  the  election  of  members 
of  Council,  was  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

The  Belgian  International  Veterinary  Congress. 

The  President  reported  that  he  had,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Council,  attended  the  International  Veterinary  Congress  at  Brussels. 
There  were  over  300  delegates  and  representatives  present,  and  the  subjects 
discussed  were  of  great  international  importance,  especially  with  reference 
to  dealing  with  epizootic  diseases.  There  was  also  a  question  raised  with 
regard  to  veterinary  education,  and  the  unanimous  feeling  was  that  all 
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veterinary  schools  should  be  under  Government  inspection  and  maintenance. 
The  general  questions  discussed  and  the  results  were  alluded  to.  The  next 
Congress  was  to  be  held  in  France  within  five  years. 

The  obituary  notice  was  read. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  honorary  Foreign  Associates  : 
Professors  Bagge,  Locustaneo,  and  Berdez,  and  Messieurs  Siegen  and  Hardy, 
the  Secretary  being  empowered  to  issue  the  usual  Honorary  Fellowship 
Diploma. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Blackiriars 
Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Wednesday,  September  12th.  The  President,  Mr. 
William  Woods,  occupied  the  chair  ;  there  were  also  present  Messrs.  Thomas 
Greaves,  Peter  Taylor,  William  Dacre,  William  Whittle,  George  Morgan, 
M.  G.  Roberts,  A.  Lawson,  S.  Locke,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Thomas  Briggs,  E.  Kitchen, 
J.  W.  Ingram,  A.  M.  Michaelis,  J.  Hart,  J.  Litt,  W.  Davidson,  and  J.  B. 
Wolstenholme  ;  also  visitors — Messrs.  C.  Phillips,  J.  Carter,  A.  New,  and  four 
other  gentlemen. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed  ;  and  letters  of 
excuse  were  received  from  Messrs.  John  Lawson,  Henry  Thompson,  Prof. 
Williams,  E.  Faulkner,  and  Richard  Reynolds. 

The  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  between  Mr.  Rolls  and  the 
Secretary  was  put  before  the  President. 

Mr.  S.  Locke  then  moved,  “That  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  be  subscribed 
out  of  the  funds  of  this  Association  towards  raising  ^1,000  for  the 
Building  Fund  of  a  new  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  so  as  to 
complete  the  conditions  under  which  the  late  Mr.  Field  has  bequeathed 
1,000  to  the  same  object.”  This  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Taylor,  and  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  then  related  a  case  of  Fracture  of  the  Styloid  process  of 
the  occiput  of  a  horse,  complicated  by  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  fistula  opening  on  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  This  had  resisted  previous 
unskilful  treatment  at  other  hands  for  months,  but  when  Mr.  Peter  Taylor 
and  he  opened  up  and  explored  the  same,  the  process  of  bone  was  found 
to  be  only  very  slightly  attached  at  its  base  ;  they  removed  it  with  bone 
forceps,  and  the  wound  healed  in  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Mr.  J.  Hart  exhibited  a  pointer  puppy  with  a  curious  affection  of  one  eye. 

Mr.  William  Dacre  then  read  an  able  paper  on  “The  Etiology  of 
Glanders,”  and  contended  that  the  disease  was  specific  .in  its  character,  and  ' 
could  only  be  produced  by  introduction  of  its  special  poison. 

Messrs.  P.  Taylor,  T.  Greaves,  J.  Carter,  S.  Locke,  W.  A.  Taylor,  C.  Phillips, 
A.  Lawson,  and  J.  B.  Wolstenholme  joined  in  the  discussion,  some  holding 
with  the  essayist,  whilst  others  argued  that  the  malady  had  also  a  sponta¬ 
neous  origin  when  horses  were  placed  under  bad  hygienic  conditions. 

Mr.  Dacre  having  replied,  the  discussion  was  adjourned  until  next 
meeting,  when  Mr.  Greaves  undertook  to  re-introduce  the  subject,  on  a 
broader  basis. 

Mr.  Alexander  Lawson  proposed  that  “  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given 
to  Messrs.  W.  Dacre,  W.  A.  Taylor,  and  J.  Hart,  for  the  valuable  paper 
and  cases  they  had  brought  before  our  notice.”  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Peter  Taylor  and  carried  unanimously. 

J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  Hon,  Sec. 
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MIDLAND  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Crown  Hotel, 
Leamington,  on  the  20th  of  September.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  William  Carless  (Stafford),  and  the  vice-chair  by  Captain  Russell 
(Grantham).  Among  other  members  present  were  :  Messrs  Lawrence  C. 
Tipper  (Balsall  Heath),  Hon.  Secretary ;  Osborne  Hills,  Leamington  ; 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  Birmingham ;  J.  M.  Parker,  Birmingham ;  Harvey 
Collett,  West  Bromwich  ;  Edward  Meek,  Walsall  ;  William  Dale,  Coventry  ; 
A.  B.  Procter,  Solihull ;  John  S.  Barber  and  Alfred  Over,  Rugby;  Thomas 
Greaves,  Manchester ;  Edward  Stanley,  Warwick ;  and  F.  Blakeway,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  Hon.  Treasurer.  The  following  visitors  also  attended  :  Messrs. 
Anderson, Warwick;  B.  Meek,  Birmingham ;  Walter  Burt,  A. V.D.,  Coventry ; 
E.  G.  Stanley,  Warwick;  John  Manley,  M.R.C.S.E.  ;  Barter  White,  pro¬ 
prietor  Leamington  News  ;  — .  Dudley,  W.  Thidlen,  etc. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  and  telegrams  of  apology  from  F.  W.  Wragg, 
H.  R.  Perrins,  P.  Taylor,  W.  Sanders,  H.  J.  Cartwright,  R.  H.  Cartwright, 
H.  D.  Pritchard,  James  C.  Barling,  Alfred  Hodgkins,  R.  C.  Trigger,  and  G. 
Carless. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that,  according  to  instructions,  he  had 
written  to  Mr.  Morgan,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Veterinary  Benevolent 
and  Defence  Association,  advising  him  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Blakeway  as 
Life  Governor  of  that  association,  but  had  received  no  reply. 

Mr.  Blakeway  intimated  that  he  had  not  heard  from  Mr.  Morgan. 

The  meeting  requested  Mr.  Tipper  to  address  another  letter  to  Mr.  Morgan 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BlakewAY  called  attention  to  the  failure  of  the  Association  to  secure  a 
representative  on  the  Council  at  the  last  May  meeting,  and  attributed  the 
non-success  to  the  want  of  joint  action  with  other  provincial  associations. 
The  nominee  of  this  Association,  Mr.  Olver,  who  was  eminently  worthy  of  the 
honour  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  only  received  160  votes,  while 
the  highest  on  the  poll  scored  679.  Unless  the  provincial  associations  went 
hand-in-hand,  the  Londoners  would  always  carry  their  men.  When  Mr. 
Perrins  was  elected  by  419  votes  he  stood  fifth  on  the  list,  738  votes  having 
been  given  for  the  highest  candidate. 

Mr.  Greaves  concurred  in  Mr.  Blakeway’s  observations,  and  regretted  that 
last  year  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  cold  shoulder  had  been  given 
by  this  society  to  others  in  the  provinces. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reminded  members  that  at  the  meeting  at  which 
Mr.  Olver  was  nominated,  he  received  no  instructions  as  to  applying  to  other 
provincial  associations,  although  he  particularly  asked  for  instructions.  He, 
however,  did  communicate  with  some  of  them  on  the  subject,  but  received  no 
reply  ;  consequently  there  was  no  amalgamation.  It  would  be  better  to  pass 
some  definite  resolution  as  to  their  course  of  action. 

Mr.  Blakeway  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  at  the  next  meeting  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  co-operation  with  other  associations. 

Mr.  Meek  considered  that  they  placed  the  Secretary  in  an  awkard  position ; 
they  should  instruct  him  with  what  Associations  to  co-operate. 

The  President  exonerated  the  Secretary  from  any  blame  in  the  matter. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  report,  which  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  read  a  voluminous  correspondence  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Rolls, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Arundel,  Sussex,  and  others,  relative  to  an  Order  in  Council 
bearing  date  May  10th,  1883,  by  which  Article  121  of  the  Animals  Order  is 
revoked,  and  in  addition  to  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  and  holders  of  the  Certificate  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
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Society,  it  is  considered  a  sufficient  qualification  for  the  post  of  Veterinary 
Inspector,  that  the  holder  is  registered  as  an  Existing  Practitioner  under 
Section  15  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act,  1881. 

The  correspondence  commenced  with  a  letter  dated  May  24th,  from  Mr 
Rolls,  in  which  he  wrote  strongly  of  the  action  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  in 
one  letter  he  suggested  that  the  veterinary  inspectors  should  resign  en 
masse  unless  the  order  was  withdrawn. 

In  one  letter,  dated  June  5th,  addressed  to  Mr.  Rolls,  Mr.  Tipper  wrote, 
u  I  have  been  communicating  with  our  President  and  the  secretaries  of  three 
other  associations,  as  to  your  letters.  Our  President  thinks  we  cannot,  as 
an  association,  take  action,  unless  our  members  are  first  consulted.” 

Mr.  Wolstenholme,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  will  take  no  action  until  next  meeting  of  his  association. 

Mr.  Broughton,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  considers  the  action  of  the  Privy  Council  an  indignity  on  the  pro¬ 
fession,  but  sees  no  other  course  than  waiting  for  a  meeting  of  his  associa¬ 
tion,  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  question  will  be  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Moore,  secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Association,  has  not  replied. 

Dr.  Fleming  wrote  Mr.  Tipper  on  September  8th,  from  Brussels  :  “  I  am 
here  attending  the  International  Veterinary  Congress.  I  intend  to  bring 
the  subject  before  the  Council  of  the  R.C.V.S.  next  meeting,  and  will  re¬ 
quest  Prof.  Brown  to  be  present  to  explain  the  action  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Until  we  hear  the  reasons,  of  course  action  would  not  be  advisable.  You  may 
depend  upon  my  doing  all  I  can  to  get  justice  done.  The  Council  meeting 
will  be  held  towards  the  end  of  next  month.” 

The  last  letter,  dated  13th  September,  was  from  Professor  Duguid,  who 
wrote  in  the  absence  of  Professor  Brown,  that  he  considered  the  new  order 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act,  by  which  these  exist¬ 
ing  practitioners  were,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  recognised  as  qualified  to 
practise. 

Captain  Russell  mentioned  that  the  Lincolnshire  Association  had  in¬ 
structed  their  secretary  to  communicate  with  other  secretaries  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Tipper  said  he  had  not  received  any  communication. 

Mr.  Greaves  considered  it  useless  to  attempt  to  induce  the  Privy  Council 
to  alter  the  order.  The  meeting  should  be  glad  to  have  been  delivered  from 
the  time  when  policemen  and  butchers  were  allowed  to  act  as  veterinary 
inspectors.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Association  had  taken  no  notice 
of  the  order.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Professor  Axe  and  others  that  the  regis¬ 
tered  practitioners  should  be  allowed  to  attend  meetings  of  country  veterinary 
medical  associations,  and  also  to  join  as  members.  (Expressions  of  disap¬ 
probation.)  At  the  Leeds  meeting  he  intended  to  move  a  proposition 
declaring  registered  practitioners  ineligible  for  membership.  (Loud 
applause.) 

The  President  remarked  that  although  agitation  was  a  good  thing  for 
securing  redress  of  grievances,  but  little  could  be  gained  from  it  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance.  The  Privy  Council  endorsed  the  action  of  local  authorities, 
consisting  of  magistrates  who  gave  the  preference  to  members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 

Mr  Blakeway,  according  to  notice,  proposed:  “That  the  Association 
vote  a  sum  of  fifty  guineas  to  the  building  fund  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.'’  He  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  the  College  pos¬ 
sessing  suitable  premises,  and  made  special  mention  of  Mr.  Field’s  bequest 
of  ,£1,000  towards  the  building  fund  if  another  £(1,000  could  be  raised  during 
the  current  year.  The  Midland  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association  had 
in  June  last  a  balance  in  hand  of  ,£140  19s.  8d.,  and  it  could  therefore  afford 
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the  contemplated  grant,  which  would  be  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  Field,  who  had  been  most  anxious  to  improve  and  elevate  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  which  they  belonged. 

Mr.  H.  Stanley  enquired  what  was  the  amount  of  the  building  fund 
before  Mr.  Field’s  bequest  was  known. 

Mr.  Blakeway  :  The  funds  are  somewhat  considerable.  I  believe  that 
the  sum  of  ,£2,000  is  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  H.  Stanley  regarded  the  proposal  as  being  rather  large,  and 
recommended  the  meeting  to  ascertain  what  other  associations  were  doing. 

Mr.  Greaves  seconded  Mr.  Blake  way’s  proposition,  and  mentioned  that 
when  the  Lancashire  Association  proposed  to  subscribe  ,£25,  he  objected  that 
the  sum  was  unworthy  of  that  old  and  influential  society,  and  the  members 
unanimously  increased  the  gift  to  ,£50.  There  were  between  two  and  three 
thousand  pounds  in  hand  in  behalf  of  the  building  fund.  He  had  recom¬ 
mended  that  every  member  of  the  veterinary  profession  should  be  requested 
to  subscribe,  and  he,  Mr.  Fleming,  and  others  headed  the  list  with  sums 
ranging  from  £20  to  ,£25.  It  was  hoped  that  no  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  in  obtaining  the  sum  needed  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  order 
to  secure  Mr.  Field’s  bequest. 

Mr.  Parker,  considering  that  Mr.  Blakeway’s  proposition  did  not  go  far 
enough,  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  vote  be  increased  to  a  hundred 
guineas,  in  the  hope  that  other  associations  would  be  stimulated  to  follow 
their  example. 

Mr.  Osborne  Hills  seconded  Mr.  Parker’s  amendment,  and  warmly  com¬ 
mended  the  building  fund  to  the  liberal  support  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

Mr.  H.  Stanley  reminded  members  of  the  difficulty  experienced  a  few 
years  ago  in  keeping  the  association  together,  and  cautioned  them  against 
impoverishing  the  funds.  Fifty  guineas  formed  a  donation  worthy  of  the 
Midland  Association.  It  would  be  well  to  wait  and  see  what  other  associa¬ 
tions  did  before  exceeding  fifty  guineas. 

Captain  Russell  considered  fifty  guineas  sufficient,  and  recommended 
that  if  the  Association  could  spare  the  money,  the  meeting  should  vote 
£10  each  to  the  poor  widows  of  whom  they  had  lately  been  reading  in 
their  journals. 

Mr.  Blakeway  withdrew  his  proposition  in  favour  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
amendment. 

Mr.  Greaves  mentioned  that  the  Lancashire  Association  voted  all  the 
money  in  hand,  .£38,  and  the  members  added  £12  to  make  it  an  even  £50. 

The  President  considered  that  £50  represented  all  that  could  at 
present  be  expected  from  the  Association.  If  the  £1000  required  to 
meet  Mr.  Field’s  condition  was  not  likely  to  be  raised  this  year,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  might  re-consider  the  matter.  (Applause.) 

The  meeting  adopted  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Stanley,  voting  fifty 
guineas  to  the  building  fund,  and  stipulating  that  if  further  help  is  needed 
the  subject  shall  again  be  submitted  for  consideration. 

Mr.  E.  Stanley,  F.R.C.V.S.,  then  read  the  following  paper  on 

Veterinary  Medical  Ethics. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, —  In  introducing  the  subject  of  Veterinary 
Medical  Ethics  I  beg  you  will  understand  that  I  do  so  with  a  view  of  pro¬ 
moting  a  better  feeling  amongst  ourselves  as  a  body  in  our  professional 
intercourse,  and  as  we  individually  aim  at  a  higher  standard  of  honourable 
courtesy  one  to  another,  so  shall  we  gain  the  moral  support  of  our  clients. 
They  treat  us  as  though  ethics  were  unknown  to  us,  although  there  is  an 
unwritten  code  of  honourable  dealing.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  we 
could  agree  to  define  it,  even  by  only  a  limited  code  of  rules,  we  should  be 
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laying  the  foundation  of  the  advancement  of  our  professional  standing,  to 
the  benefit  of  our  clients  and  of  our  patients,  as  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
we  and  the  public  often  err  from  ignorance  in  our  treatment  of  each  other. 
As  a  guide,  I  have  taken  Dr.  Styrap’s  “  Code  of  Medical  Ethics,’'  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  abstract  freely  from  his  excellent  and  accepted  work,  and  modify  the 
wording  to  make  it  applicable  to  our  body. 

Our  profession  is  an  honourable  and  noble  one.  We  have  to  fight  against 
disease  and  relieve  suffering  in  creatures  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind.  Although  our  patients  cannot  speak  vocally,  yet  their  dumb  lan¬ 
guage  is  as  an  open  book  before  us  ;  we  are  constantly  studying  its  language, 
and  I  know  nothing  more  interesting,  more  varied,  or  capable  of  giving  more 
intense  satisfaction  than  this  study — the  every-day  habits  of  our  different 
patients  in  health  and  disease,  their  movements.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful 
than  to  watch  animal  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  ;  and  who  does  not  feel 
the  sense  of  sympathetic  pain  on  beholding  the  distorted  and  painful  move¬ 
ments  of  a  suffering  creature  ?  The  beautiful,  glossy,  clean  appearance  of 
the  healthy  skin  is  quickly  lost  on  the  invasion  of  disease. 

The  countenance  of  the  horse  (quoting  from  Whyte  Melville)  denotes 
courage,  docility,  good  temper,  reflection  (for  few  faces  are  so  thoughtful  as 
that  of  the  horse),  gratitude,  benevolence,  and,  above  all,  trust.  Yes,  the 
full  brown  eye,  large  and  mild  and  loving,  expresses  neither  spite,  nor  sus¬ 
picion,  nor  revenge.  It  turns  on  you  with  the  mute  unquestioning  confidence 
of  real  affection,  and  you  may  depend  on  it,  under  ali  pressure  of  circum¬ 
stances,  in  the  last  extremity  of  danger  or  death. 

The  patient  and  trusting  expression,  full  of  life  and  energy,  is  changed  by 
disease,  showing  languor,  depression,  indifference,  and  often  intense  agony. 
It  is  our  noble  duty  to  know  and  recognise  these  different  states,  and  to 
assist  nature  in  restoring  and  maintaining  these  poor  creatures  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  health. 

We  have  another  duty  often  devolving  upon  us — the  question  of  life  or 
death.  It  is  a  most  painful  subject,  and  one  from  which  we  all  shrink,  but 
we  are  bound,  by  the  vastly  higher  knowledge  we  possess  (by  our  special 
training)  of  the  suffering  of  the  brute  creation,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
shorten  the  period  of  suffering  by  humanely  ordering  the  creature’s  destruc¬ 
tion. 

We  should  not  forget  that  in  a  wild  state  a  wounded  animal,  or  one 
grievously  ill,  is  oftea  attacked  by  its  fellows  or  by  other  beasts  of  prey,  or  it 
succumbs  to  an  early  death  by  exposure  to  climate  or  deprivation  of  food. 
Whereas  our  sick  or  incurably  lame  are  by  domestic  management  so  treated 
that  by  prolonging  life  we  prolong  suffering,  so  that  we  should  feel,  in  the 
interest  of  the  creature ,  we  are  in  taking  its  life  doing  our  duty  to  the  best 
of  our  judgment  for  that  creature’s  good. 

It  is  to  my  mind  a  source  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  feel  that  the  knowledge 
of  animal  suffering  has  been  mainly  inculcated  and  extended  by  veterinary 
knowledge  and  the  noble  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
is  a  result,  and  one  that  will  always  receive  our  earnest  support. 

Our  profession  not  only  teaches  us  patient  observation  and  kindly  feeling 
for  animal  life,  but  the  exercise  of  it  makes  us  self-denying,  persevering,  and 
enduring.  Exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate,  anxiety  for  our 
patients,  and  the  constant  and  very  varied  character  of  our  climate,  call 
forth  all  the  talent  in  us,  in  order  to  do  our  duty  to  them,  our  patients,  and 
ourselves. 

Such  a  life  should  tend,  and  I  maintain  is  tending,  to  ennoble  us  as  a 
body.  Our  science  is  still  so  young  that  the  memory  of  our  fathers’  practice, 
to  bleed  and  physic,  which,  in  accordance  with  their  knowledge,  is  still 
fresh  in  our  memoiies  ;  but  gradually  we  are  groping  from  darkness  into 
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light.  No  doubt  their  unremitting  attention  and  persevering  observation 
developed  the  mental  faculties  I  have  enumerated  above.  And  by  special 
training  our  minds  are  able  to  grasp  more  of  this  inexhaustible  study,  and  it 
naturally  tends  to  elevate  our  minds  and  form  our  characters,  so  that  our 
relations  one  to  another  are  becoming  daily  of  more  interest  and  importance ; 
and  we,  feeling  this,  associate  together  for  mutual  improvement  and  advance¬ 
ment,  and  as  we  increase  in  knowledge  so  we  also  increase  in  numbers, 
crowding  on  each  other  for  existence  ;  hence  arise,  in  the  place  of  brotherly 
love,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  or  jealousy,  which  we  should  strive  to  control  and 
resist  as  baneful  to  our  general  interests  and  derogatory  to  our  manhood  ; 
and  until  we  are  true  to  ourselves  we  shall  remain  inferior  to  other  profes¬ 
sions.  We  call  ourselves  brethren ;  are  we  fraternal  ?  Do  we  strive  to 
elevate  self  at  the  expense  of  our  neighbours  by  invidious  remarks  and 
unworthy  artifices  ?  Let  us  remember  the  great  m  oral  precept:  ‘‘Whatso¬ 
ever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  unto  them,’’  and  so 
foster  a  more  generous  esprit  de  corps. 

Let  us  act  as  Christian  gentlemen,  remembering  our  province  is  to  heal, 
not  to  inflict  injuries,  while  being  mindful  of  our  good  name,  on  all  occasions 
conscientiously  uphold  the  reputation  of  our  friends  and  competitors. 

Such  social  meetings  as  we  are  now  holding  are  eminently  calculated  to 
exert  a  beneficial  and  moral  influence  upon  us  by  encouraging  habits  of 
intercourse  and  exchange  of  thought,  enlarge  our  sympathies,  and  tend  to 
our  mutual  support,  and  will  teach  the  public  to  respect  us  as  a  body  at  unity 
with  itself.  Our  presence  here  to-day  proves  an  innate  desire  for  our  social 
union  and  moral  improvement ;  and  I  trust  our  efforts  will  be  earnestly  sup¬ 
ported  by  other  associations  and  the  profession  generally.  Individually,  let 
us  each  strive  to  live  in  harmony  and  good  fellowship,  rivalling  each  other 
only  in  good  conduct  and  feeling.  Be  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
when  needed,  and  defend  a  brother’s  character  when  attacked,  so  that  we 
may  live  and  die  respected  and  honoured. 

A  veterinary  surgeon,  qualified  by  his  special  training,  is  entitled  to  be 
attentively  and  respectfully  listened  to  and  courteously  treated,  and  his  ad¬ 
vice  carefully  carried  out ;  he  should  have  credit  for  sincerity  of  purpose, 
honest  zeal  generated  by  the  learning  and  impartial  observations  accumu¬ 
lated  from  age  to  age,  as  contrasted  with  the  low  arts  and  crooked  devices 
and  purely  selfish  ends  of  the  charlatan,  whose  unscrupulous  announcements 
of  marvellous  cures  by  simple  but  secret  means  are  misleading  and  false, 
and,  so  far,  fraudulent. 

If  a  practitioner  has  rights  he  also  has  duties  ;  he  cannot  rightly  refuse 
his  professional  services,  except  when  such  concession  would  be  unjust  and 
derogatory  to  himself  or  to  a  brother  practitioner. 

He  should  be  ready  and  prompt  in  professional  aid  to  rich  or  poor,  with¬ 
out  stipulating  for  undue  personal  advantage,  which  is  dishonouring  and 
deserving  of  severe  censure. 

It  is  a  noble,  unselfish  task  to  promote  health  and  obviate  disease  by  the 
judicious  application  of  hygienic  science,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  denounce 
quackery  in  all  forms,  which  only  exists  on  the  ignorance  of  the  credu¬ 
lous  public,  which  we  should  make  it  our  aim  to  enlighten. 

We  should  be  kind  and  forbearing  with  our  patients  ;  a  quiet,  gentle 
manner  is  of  great  aid  in  assisting  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  cruel  restraint 
should  be  avoided  ;  confidence,  distrust,  and  fear  are  readily  commu¬ 
nicated  from  man  to  animals.  We  should  remember  our  experience 
is  so  exceedingly  more  extensive  than  theirs  ;  hence  knowledge  gives  us 
power. 

In  professional  intercourse  let  our  self-respect  make  us  courteous  and 
high-minded  ;  above  all  things  be  truthful  and  candid,  closing  our  ears 
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to  slander,  cultivating  social  intercourse,  and  courteously  but  resolutely  insist 
on  our  rights. 

We  must  remember  that  no  laws,  however  stringent,  will  make  a  man 
honourable  who  is  not  innately  inclined  to  be  so  ;  but  while  admitting  this 
general  truth,  we  affirm  that  a  good  example  is  calculated  to  exert  an  almost 
equally  powerful  influence  with  that  for  evil,  and,  therefore,  that  the  morale 
of  the  truly  honourable  members  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  very  important 
influence  over  those  who  might  by  nature  be  otherwise  inclined  ;  for  how¬ 
ever  much  the  latter  may  affect  to  despise  the  good  opinion  of  the  local 
practitioners,  yet  knowing,  as  they  well  do,  that  on  the  formation  of  an 
ethical  committee  in  each  association  unprofessional  conduct  will  be  brought 
under  the  cognizance  of  their  brother  members  in  their  respective  districts, 
and,  if  need  be,  of  the  profession  at  large. 

{To  be  continued.') 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  the  County 
Hotel,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Friday,  August  31st,  the  President,  D. 
M’Gregor,  Esq.,  Beddington,  in  the  chair. 

Present. — Messrs.  Dudgeon  (Sunderland),  C.  Blunting  (South  Helton), 
Blench  (Thornley),  Farrow  (Durham),  Wheatley  (South  Shields),  Nesbit 
(Fence  Houses),  Elphick,  C.  Stephenson,  A.  Hunter,  Wm.  Hunter  Wilson, 
and  the  Secretary,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Present  as  visitors — Messrs. 
Hurrell  (Southminster),  Stevenson  (Sunderland),  and  Stewart,  Vet.  Student. 
Letters  were  received  from  several  members  of  the  Association  regretting 
their  inability  to  attend. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
the  adjourned  discussion  on  Pink-eye  (which  formed  the  subject  of  the 
President’s  address  delivered  at  last  meeting)  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Hunting, 
who  said  that  it  was  no  new  disease,  but  had  existed  in  this  and  other 
countries  for  centuries,  and  had  at  different  times  been  described  by 
various  authors,  notably  by  French  and  Italian  veterinarians,  and  also 
in  an  edition  of  “  White’s  Farriery,”  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Spooner  fifty  years  ago,  from  which  work  Mr.  Hunting  read  an  extract 
most  accurately  describing  the  disease  as  seen  in  this  city  during  the  last 
two  years.  Personally,  he  remembered  l he  disease  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1836,  at  which  time  the  symptoms  were  identical  with  those  shown  in  the 
recent  outbreak,  but  the  mortality  was  much  greater,  the  death-rate  being  in 
many  places  as  high  as  42  per  cent.  Mr.  Hunting  would  not  propose  to 
ask  the  Legislature  to  place  this  disease  under  the  workings  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  as  by  doing  so  the  loss  to  trade  would  be  tenfold 
greater  than  by  the  disease  ;  and,  while  fully  admitting  that  it  is  capable  of 
being  transmitted  from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy  animal,  believed  that  it 
frequently  arose  spontaneously,  and  he  cited  several  cases  as  bearing  out 
this  view  ;  and  he  believed  that  the  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  and  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  were  chiefly  governed  by  atmospheric  causes.  He 
also  thought  the  vulgar  term  “  Pink-eye  ”  was  greatly  misleading  ;  it  might  do 
for  Yankee  clap-trap,  but  was  derogatory  for  respectable  veterinarians  to 
use,  being  a  meaningless  term. 

Mr.  C.  Stephenson  was  of  opinion  that  the  disease  is  highly  contagious 
and  infectious  in  its  nature,  and  that  it  does  not  arise  spontaneously  ;  and 
believed  that  the  recent  outbreak  was  due  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
ponies,  and  thought  it  advisable  for  the  Legislature  to  interfere  with  a  view 
of  preventing  its  reintroduction,  and  also  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of 
horse-marts  and  dealers’  stables  ;  and  he  thought  by  a  proper  system  of 
inspection  that  the  disease  would  be  greatly  limited.  Our  duty  as  veterinary 
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surgeons  is  to  find  out  the  origin  of  and  the  laws  which  govern  all  infectious 
diseases,  so  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  meet  and  deal  with  future  outbreak  s 
in  a  proper  manner. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  was  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  arise  spontaneously.  He 
remembered  the  outbreak  of  1865,  when  the  symptoms  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  recent  outbreak,  but  not  in  so  virulent  a  form,  and  he  thought 
that  (however  desirable  it  might  be  to  impose  restrictions)  the  time  had 
hardly  arrived  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Elphick  did  not  believe  in  the  sporadic  origin  of  the  disease,  and 
cited  several  instances  that  had  come  under  his  notice  of  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  following  on  the  track  of  the  movements  of  the  afore-mentioned 
foreign  ponies.  He  also  narrated  the  cases  of  two  stallions  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  which  had  suffered  from  the  disease  in  the  winter,  and  to  all 
appearances  recovered.  In  the  spring,  however,  nearly  all  mares  served  by 
these  stallions  contracted  the  disease,  although  at  the  time  there  was  no 
external  evidence  to  show  that  the  horses  were  themselves  affected,  and  he 
thought  it  extremely  desirable  that  we  should  endeavour  to  discover  how 
long  an  animal  was  capable  of  propagating  the  disease  after  it  had 
apparently  recovered. 

Mr.  LIurrell  stated  that  a  peculiarity  of  the  disease  in  Essex  was 
that  it  rendered  the  animals  attacked  subject  to  periodic  Ophthalmia, 
which  invariably  ended  in  the  animal  becoming  blind. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  recent  prosecu¬ 
tions  for  docking  horses,  and  said  he  would  like  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
members  present  as  to  whether  it  was  desirable  to  perform  the  operation. 
His  own  opinion  was  that  there  were  cases  in  which  it  was  necessary,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  recent  convictions  would  not  lead  to  the  prosecution  of 
veterinary  surgeons  who  performed  the  operation  in  cases  where  it  was  for 
the  comfort  of  the  animals  or  the  safety  of  persons  in  charge  of  them. 

Most  of  the  members  present  spoke  on  the  subject,  and  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  in  most  cases  docking  was  unnecessary,  but  that  there  were 
case^  where  it  was  advisable,  and  expressed  their  determination  of  using 
their  own  discretion  as  to  whether  to  perform  the  operation  or  not. 

Mr.  Stephenson  said  he  did  not  believe  in  the  indiscriminate  docking 
of  horses,  but  believed  it  to  be  necessary  occasionally,  and  mentioned  that 
he  had  recently  seen  a  cab-horse  whose  tail  was  sore  and  bleeding  from 
constant  friction  with  the  dash-board  of  the  cab,  and  he  thought  this  was 
one  of  the  cases  where  docking  was  necessary  both  for  the  comfort  of  the 
horse  and  the  safety  of  the  persons  riding  in  the  vehicle.  He  believed  that 
docking  skilfully  performed  was  not  a  very  painful  operation,  and  proposed 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried,  viz.  : — “That  we,  the  members  of  the  North  of  England 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  are  of  opinion  that  indiscriminate  docking 
of  horses  is  unnecessary  and  cruel,  but  that  there  are  cases  in  which  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  are  perfectly  justified  in  performing  the  operation.” 

The  President  then  narrated  the  following  interesting  case  of 

Inversion  of  the  Bladder . 

The  subject  was  a  mare,  six  years  old,  which  had  foaled  a  few  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  my  being  called  in  on  June  24th  ;  was  said  to  have  great  difficulty  in 
micturating.  On  examining  “per  vaginam,”  I  found  what  I  supposed  to  be 
a  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  goose’s  egg,  hard,  and  apparently  firmly  attached 
to  the  floor  of  the  vagina,  posterior  to  the  meatus  urinarius.  The  mare  had 
much  and  frequent  straining,  the  urine  passed  in  small  quantities  after  each 
exertion  and  had  a  milky  appearance,  but  between  the  straining  trickled  from 
her  involuntarily,  scalding  the  thighs  and  legs  in  its  course. 
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I  gave  a  diuretic,  and  ordered  nursing  and  caretaking,  in  not  allowing  her 
to  be  exposed  to  rain  or  cold.  The  general  health  and  appetite  was  good, 
and  the  foal  seemed  thriving.  I  did  not  see  her  again  until  the  27th,  when  the 
supposed  tumour  was  much  longer,  larger,  softer  to  the  feel,  becoming  pedun¬ 
culated,  and  so  far  projecting  towards  the  vulva  that  it  could  be  plainly  seen. 

After  careful  manipulation  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  inverted 
bladder,  but  as  I  had  never  read  or  heard  of  such  a  case  (not  having  seen  the 
article  in  the  March  number  of  the  Veterinary  Journal — in  fact,  it  was  only 
two  days  ago  that  I  came  across  it),  I  thought  it  better  to  have  some  further 
advice.  On  the  28th  I  took  Mr.  Hunting  to  see  the  case,  and  told  him  what  I 
suspected  it  to  be,  but  he  also  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  like. 

As  the  owner  of  the  mare  had  never  employed  me  previously,  I  told  him 
that  I  did  not  care  about  operating  by  myself,  and  referred  him  to  several 
veterinary  surgeons,  any  of  whom  I  would  be  glad  to  meet. 

He  chose  Mr.  Elphick,  who  wired  me  to  say  he  would  meet  me  on  the  30th. 
We  visited  the  mare  together  on  that  morning,  and  after  a  long  and  careful 
examination  of  the  tumour,  which  was  then  projecting  outside  the  vulva,  Mr. 
Elphick  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  myself.  We  then  thought  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  try  returning  the  organ.  The  means  used  was  a  round-headed 
walking-stick,  protected  by  a  soft  rag  well  oiled.  The  fundus  of  the  bladder 
was  first  carefully  reverted  by  the  hand,  until  a  pocket  was  made,  into  which 
the  head  of  stick  was  introduced,  and  gentle  but  firm  pressure  applied  up¬ 
wards  and  inwards,  Mr.  Elphick  keeping  a  firm  grasp  of  the  neck  of  bladder 
with  the  left  hand,  guiding  the  direction  of  the  stick  through  the  jneatus  urinarius. 
In  about  five  or  six  minutes  the  whole  was  returned,  and  very  satisfactorily. 
This  all  took  place  in  the  field  where  the  mare  and  foal  were  grazing.  We 
then  had  her  walked  into  a  loose-box,  the  stick  still  inserted  and  held  by  the 
hand  for  fear  of  a  return  of  the  animal  straining.  The  mare  was  tied  up  by 
the  head,  and  an  attendant  stationed  holding  the  inserted  stick  until  further 
orders.  Being  much  interested  in  the  case,  I  made  two  other  visits  the  same 
day,  at  each  visit  injecting  a  little  “  Opii  Tr.”  and  Plumbi  Acet.  in  warm 
water.  Urine  was  passed  frequently,  and  a  good  deal  of  straining  occasion¬ 
ally,  but  the  pulse  was  fairly  good,  and  appetite  good. 

July  1  st. — Mare  had  done  well  during  the  night.  Longer  intervals  between 
urinating,  and  straining  much  less.  Threw  up  another  injection  into  bladder 
and  still  continued  the  plug  in  bladder.  Second  visit. — Withdrew  stick,  and 
stayed  in  attendance  for  an  hour,  with  hand  over  neck  of  bladder  frequently, 
to  test  if  any  likelihood  of  a  return.  As  there  was  none  during  the  hour,  I 
decided  to  leave  her  free. 

2nd.— No  tendency  of  returning,  and  the  body  of  bladder,  which  had  been 
enlarged  and  thickened  from  inflammation,  now  felt  softer  and  much  less,  mic¬ 
turating  more  naturally,  and  little  straining.  In  fact,  doing  very  well. 

4th. — Mare  looked  well  and  hearty;  turned  both  it  and  the  foal  out  to  grass 
during  the  day,  but  to  be  brought  in  at  night  and  in  case  of  rain. 

I  visited  my  patient  several  times  after  this,  but  there  was  no  necessity  to 
do  anything,  as  she  gradually  regained  the  perfect  use  of  the  bladder,  and  is 
at  this  date  working  daily. 

In  commenting  on  this  very  peculiar  case,  and  after  inquiries  of  owner,  I 
learned  that  it  was  a  first  foal,  and  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  case  of  parturi¬ 
tion  ;  under  this  difficulty  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  had  become  inverted,  at 
first  slightly,  and  had  ultimately  been  forced  into  the  meatus,  and  when  first 
I  saw  it  the  fundus  was  only  partially  through  the  meatus,  forming  the  hard 
tumour-like  structure  described ;  but  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  in 
consequence  of  the  continued  straining,  gradually  became  completely  inverted. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  interesting  communication 
and  for  occupying  the  chair  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 
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At  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  October  4th,  Professor  Pritchard  was 
unanimously  elected  President,  and  Dr.  G.  Fleming,  Professor  Axe,  Messrs. 
J.  Woodger,  and  C.  Sheather  were  chosen  as  Vice-Presidents  for  the  ensuing 
session. 

Preceding  the  annual  dinner,  on  the  same  day,  an  ordinary  meeting  was 
held,  and  v/as  well  attended  by  the  Fellows,  as  well  as  by  several  members  of 
the  Southern  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association.  Mr.  J.  Woodger 
presided. 

The  following  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  Hunting 

Some  Diseases  of  the  Testes  and  their  Appendages. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  an  opinion  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  papers  which  may  with  equal  advantage  be  brought  before  our  Societies — - 
one,  in  which  the  author  is  able  to  teach  us  something  new,  or  to  correct  old 
errors  ;  the  other,  in  which  he  does  neither,  but  attempts  to  extract  from 
each  individual  all  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  possesses,  whether 
acquired  by  observation,  research,  or  reading,  and  thus  make  each  member 
enlighten  the  whole.  In  other  words,  I  hold  that  the  discussion  on  a  paper 
is  likely  to  be  more  valuable  than  the  paper.  Some  of  you  may  object  that 
this  is  something  akin  to  inviting  a  man  to  dinner,  and  requiring  him  to  bring 
his  own  provisions.  Well,  it  is,  rather  ;  but  you  must  remember  that  to  these 
mental  feasts  a  large  contribution  is  always  made  by  the  hearers  of  the  paper  ; 
and  let  me  ask,  is  that  part  of  the  entertainment  not  generally  the  most 
suggestive  and  most  practical?  The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  your 
consideration  is  one  about  which  I  know  little,  and  I  find  our  literature  is  not 
very  rich  in  information  on  the  point.  It  is  one  which  must  come  more  under 
the  notice  of  the  country  practitioners  than  of  those  in  the  towns,  and  for 
this  reason  I  have  chosen  it,  hoping  to  meet  here  a  large  number  of  those 
most  experienced  in  these  cases.  The  diseases  of  the  testes  and  their 
appendages,  with  the  operations  performed  on  those  parts,  is  far  too  wide  a 
subject  for  a  single  paper.  I  have  selected  three  conditions  more  or  less 
connected  with  each  other — specific  Disease  of  the  Testes,  Scirrhous  Cord, 
and  Scrotal  Fistula. 

Specific  Disease  ofi  Testes. — As  far  as  I  know,  there  are  only  three  definite 
examples  of  this  met  with  in  the  lower  animals — Simple  Inflammation, 
Cartilaginous  Degeneration,  and  Tubercular  Disease.  Simple  Inflammation  I 
have  never  seen.  There  is  in  one  volume  of  the  Veterinary  Review  an 
extract  from  a  French  journal  narrating  a  case  of  Chronic  Orchitis,  in  v/hich 
the  gland  was  successfully  removed.  The  only  interest  of  the  case  resided 
in  two  points — the  weight  and  size  of  the  testicle,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  adherent  to  the  scrotal  sac.  Cartilaginous  Degeneration  I  have  met 
with  once  in  a  black  horse.  Only  one  testicle  was  affected,  and  this  was 
slightly  increased  in  size,  and  adherent  to  the  scrotum  at  its  lower  part.  The 
disease  had  not  affected  the  cord,  and  castration  was  followed  by  no  bad 
consequences. 

Tubercular  Disease  I  have  not  seen,  but  I  mention  it  here,  as  it  was  referred  to 
in  an  article  on  Scirrhous  Cord, etc.,  contributed  to  the  Veterinary  Journal 
for  December,  1878,  by  Mr.  McGillivray,  of  Banff.  That  gentleman  (concerning 
whose  writings  we  have  but  one  complaint  to  make,  that  we  do  not  get 
enough  of  them)  says  that  Scirrhous  Cord  is  more  common  in  oxen  than  in 
horses,  and  that  tubercular  affections  of  the  testes  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
bovine  race. 

A  question  of  practical  interest  is,  I  think,  have  these  diseases  any 
connection  with  Scirrhous  Cord?  I  am  inclined  to  think  not.  My  own 
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small  experience  does  not  include  any  disease  spreading  upwards  to  the  cord 
from  the  testicle,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  trace  Scirrhus  of  the  Cord  in  an  animal 
known  to  have  suffered  from  previous  disease  of  the  gland.  Has  adhesion 
of  the  testicle  to  the  scrotum  any  effect  in  predisposing  to  Scirrhus  ?  1  have 

traced  none,  but  my  experience  of  the  condition  is  too  slight  to  generalize 
upon.  I  should  almost  expect,  when  adhesions  have  been  broken  down,  that 
fresh  adhesion  would  be  liable  to  take  place  and  that  Scirrhous  Cord  would 
often  follow  this  condition.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so.  Why  is  it  that  Scirrhus 
is  more  common  in  oxen  ?  Is  it  due  to  the  different  methods  of  castration  ? 
or  is  it  determined  by  a  tubercular  diathesis  ? 

Scirrhous  Cord.— The  subject  was  a  grey  hunter  which  had  been  castrated 
in  Ireland  about  two  or  three  months  previously.  His  owner  had  only  had 
him  about  one  month,  during  which  time  he  hadhunted  him  about  oncea  week. 
On  each  occasion  the  horse  started  stiff  behind,  but  soon  went  fairly  well. 
The  day  after  hunting  he  was  lame  and  stiff,  requiring  some  days’  rest  before 
being  even  fit  for  exercise.  When  I  saw  him  he  had  had  some  days’ 
rest,  was  stiff  when  moved,  especially  upon  the  near  hind  leg,  and  was  in 
poor  condition.  The  scrotum  and  sheath  were  swollen,  and  the  exudation 
extended  into  the  surrounding  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  enlarged  mass 
forming  the  extremity  of  the  cord  felt  like  a  large  testicle  drawn  close  up  to 
the  ring.  The  animal  was  cast,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  two  incisions  made 
at  the  time  of  castration  were  not  firmly  cicatrized  :  the  one  on  the  near  side 
was  kept  open  by  the  fistula.  The  incision  through  the  swollen  sac  to 
reach  the  tumour  was  about  two  inches  deep.  It  passed  through  tissues  not 
only  swollen,  but  hardened.  The  enlarged  end  of  the  cord  was  firmly 
adherent  to  the  scrotum  throughout,  and  large  vessels  passed  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  dissecting  out  the  tumour  caused  considerable  haemorrhage.  The 
cord  above  the  Scirrhus  was  found  much  enlarged,  nearly  the  size  of  one’s 
wrist,  but  was  not  hardened.  On  this  part  I  fixed  an  ordinary  wooden  clam, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  closeness  with  which  the  tumour 
was  drawn  up  to  the  abdomen.  I  would  ask,  in  passing,  would  not  the 
operation  have  been  facilitated  by  the  spreader  used  in  Miles’s  operation? 
Having  fixed  the  clam  and  divided  the  cord  beneath,  I  endeavoured  to  stop 
the  bleeding  by  the  thermo-cautery,  but  without  success  ;  partly,  I  think, 
from  the  extra-vascular  condition  of  the  cord,  and  partly  from  the  instrument 
not  retaining  its  heat  when  a  free  flow  of  blood  came  in  contact  with  it.  I 
therefore  tightened  the  clams,  and  left  them  on.  For  three  or  four  days 
great  pain  was  experienced,  and  some  additional  swelling  took  place.  In 
about  a  month  improvement  in  the  general  health  was  noticable,  and  exercise 
was  given.  Another  week  or  two  elapsed,  when  the  stiffness  behind  was 
again  noticed,  and  fast  work  was  followed  by  lameness.  About  five  weeks 
passed  between  the  time  of  the  operation  and  my  seeing  the  horse  a  second 
time.  When  led  out  of  the  stable  he  showed  stiffness  of  the  hind  quarters, 
straddling  gait,  dragging  of  the  near  hind  limb,  and  a  peculiar  jerky 
extension  of  the  tail  when  first  moved.  The  scrotum  was  more  swollen  than 
at  first,  and  two  small  fistulous  openings  were  visible.  He  was  considered 
useless,  and  shot.  K  post-mortem  examination  was  made.  The  structure  of 
the  scrotum  was  completely  hidden  in  the  swelling,  which  formed  a  tumour 
about  eight  inches  across  by  ten  inches  long.  This  tumour  was  dense,  and 
when  cut  into  presented  a  number  of  small  abscesses  and  one  large  one.  On 
the  left  side  a  large  artery  was  plugged  by  a  firm  fibrinous  clot ;  the  plugging 
extended  nearly  to  the  inguinal  ring,  where  the  vessel  was  distended  to  nearly 
half  an  inch  calibre.  The  remains  of  both  spermatic  cords  were  traced  ;  the 
left  one  was  still  slightly  enlarged,  but  nothing  like  what  it  was  when  last 
operated  on.  No  appearance  of  anything  abnormal  was  noticed  on  the 
portion  of  cord  within  the  abdomen.  There  are  a  number  of  questions 
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suggested  to  me  by  this  case,  which  I  do  not  feel  master  of.  First,  is 
Scirrhus  a  malignant  disease?  To  this  I  should  say,  No  !  I  look  upon  it  as 
a  simple  product  of  inflammation.  How  is  this  set  up  ?  The  answer  given  by 
every  one  is  the  same,  Irritation,  and  a  vast  number  of  kinds  of  irritation  are 
specified.  In  the  case  I  have  just  described  section  of  the  tumour  disclosed 
a  very  evident  cause — two  blades  of  grass  firmly  embedded  in  its  substance. 
May  not  similar  causes  of  irritation  be  often  at  work,  and  remain  unnoticed  ? 
It  is  said  that  the  common  cause  is  adhesion  of  the  cut  cord  to  the  lips  of  the 
wound  in  the  scrotum  ;  but  dees  not  adhesion  always  occur?  What  becomes 
of  the  cut  end  of  the  cord?  I  never  saw  a  loose  extremity  to  the  cord  in  a 
gelding.  I  have  not  done  much  castration  ;  probably  a  hundred  cases 
would  cover  my  experience  ;  but  I  never  had  a  case  of  Scirrhus  result.  I  have 
used  clams,  actual  cautery,  and  ligature,  chiefly  the  last.  I  take  no  pains  to 
break  down  adhesions.  Why,  then,  have  I  had  no  Scirrhus  follow?  I  think 
that,  even  if  this  adhesion  has  any  effect  in  causing  the  disease,  some  other 
cause  must  accompany  it.  If  adhesion  be  the  chief  cause,  how  is  it  that 
Scirrhus  does  not  inevitably  follow  the  covered  operation  ?  As  far  as  I  can 
learn,  it  has  never  been  seen  as  the  sequel  of  any  form  of  castration  that 
does  not  include  an  opening  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  this  at  once  lets 
in  air,  and  possibly  other  foreign  sources  ot  irritation.  Stretching  of  the 
cord  has  been  mentioned  as  a  cause.  It  may  be  one,  but  if  so,  we  should 
expect  to  sometimes  find  the  disease  higher  up  on  the  cord,  and  net  merely 
always  at  its  extremity.  If  stretching  were  a  cause,  we  should  expect  the 
formation  to  continually  recur,  for  far  greater  stretching  is  requisite  to  get 
above  a  Scirrhus  and  fix  a  clam  than  is  ever  required  before  the  cord  has 
been  cut. 

What  are  the  proportions  of  Scirrhus  to  operations  by  clams,  cautery, 
ligature,  and  ecraseur  or  torsion  ?  Are  there  any  statistics  ?  or  is  it  the  case 
that,  from  some  cause  not  yet  clearly  defined,  Scirrhus  may  follow  any 
mode  of  castration  in  which  the  scrotum  is  opened  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  lett 
cord  is  always  affected  ?  Is  it  so  ?  If  it  is,  my  theory  of  an  accidental  irritant 
is  at  once  exploded. 

Scrotal  Fistula. — In  my  case  of  Scirrhus  I  described  a  Scrotal  Fistula  and 
its  anatomical  appearances  ;  this  was  one  of  quite  recent  date,  and  we  can 
only  surmise  what  it  would  have  been  had  the  animal  not  been  killed.  I 
can  now  give  you  the  result  of  my  examination  of  a  very  old  case.  I  was 
asked  to  examine,  with  a  view  to  removal,  a  large  tumour  on  an  aged  chest¬ 
nut  cob.  The  tumour  had  been  forming  for  many  months  ;  the  animal  had 
not  recently  been  worked,  on  account  of  the  lameness  induced  and  the 
unsightly  appearance  of  the  growth.  I  found  the  cob  fat,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  swelling,  healthy.  The  sheath,  scrotum,  and  surrounding 
tissues  were  all  involved  in  an  immense  mass  about  the  size  of  a  cow’s  udder. 
It  was  hard,  and  very  closely  adherent  to  the  body.  There  were  three  or 
four  fistulous  openings,  and  as  many  cicatrices  resulting  from  old  fistulm. 
No  operation  was  attempted  :  the  animal  was  shot.  He  had  been  castrated 
two  years  before;  Scirrhus  of  the  left  spermatic  cord  re  ulted,  which 
necessitated  an  operation  on  two  occasions,  and  from  that  time  the  swelling 
had  gradually  increased  in  size  and  density.  At  th e  post-mortem  examination 
the  tumour  was  found  to  weigh  forty-eight  pounds.  Section  showed  a  very 
dense  fibrous  structure,  with  several  cavities  containing  pus  or  caseous  matter. 
The  fistulse  did  not  extend  far,  and  communicated  with  cavities  which  had 
evacuated  themselves  through  the  sinuses.  Although  the  tumour  did  not  appear 
sensitive,  it  was  very  vascular,  though  this  vascularity  did  not  depend  upon 
the  ramification  of  numerous  capillaries  so  much  as  upon  the  number  of  larger 
blood-vessels.  The  two  spermatic  cords  were  found  in  a  perfectly  normal 
condition  within  the  abdomen,  and  also  in  their  passage  through  the  inguina 
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ring.  Their  terminal  extremities  were  completely  lost  amidst  the  dense 
structure  of  the  tumour. 

Commencing  the  discussion  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Martin  said  that  with 
regard  to  Fistula  of  the  Scrotum,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  often  arose  from 
some  diseased  condition  set  up  in  the  part,  independent  of  any  injury  to  the 
cord  ;  and  he  thought  this  view  would  be  endorsed  by  his  friends  around  him 
who  practised  in  the  country.  He  had  but  very  rarely,  if  ever  found  it 
necessary  to  advise  the  slaughter  of  an  animal  for  this  disease  ;  lameness  for 
a  time  was  frequently  caused,  and  he  had  seen  cases  in  which  there  had  been 
a  discharge  for  two  years  ;  but  in  the  instances  in  which  the  primary  disorder 
was  Scirrhus  recovery  generally  followed  the  extirpation  of  the  end  of  the  cord. 

Mr.  Barford  spoke  in  favour  of  the  actual  cautery  as  the  castrating 
instrument,  and  said  his  cases  of  Scirrhous  Cord  had  been  few  and  far 
between,  not  exceeding  one  or  two  in  thirty  years.  In  a  tumour  of  the  scrotum, 
with  multilocular  abscess,  such  as  the  essayist  had  described,  he  should  not 
expect  to  succeed  in  affording  surgical  relief,  but  would  have  a  different 
opinion  with  regard  to  Scirrhus  of  the  cord  unless  the  disease  extended  to  a 
great  distance  upwards. 

Mr.  Hollingham  alluded  to  a  case  in  which  he  found  a  scirrhous  condition 
of  both  cords  :  he  could  only  account  for  it  by  the  supposition  that  it  was 
due  to  the  cords  having  been  left  too  long.  There  might,  he  thought,  have 
existed  a  predisposition  to  tubercular  disease. 

Mr.  Samson  did  not  consider  treatment  would  be  successful  in  cases  of 
Fistula  of  long  duration.  He  knew  a  horse  so  affected  ;  the  animal  came 
out  of  the  stable  lame,  but  improved  in  gait  after  travelling,  and  the  plan  of 
keeping  such  patients  at  work  was  what  his  experience  would  lead  him  to  advise. 
He  said  that  when  in  Norfolk,  some  few  years  back,  he  witnessed  a  curious 
circumstance.  Every  calf  that  was  castrated  that  season  had  Scirrhous  Cord 
result.  He  could  call  to  mind  eighty  or  ninety  cases  in  which  the  operation 
had  been  performed  with  the  same  unpleasant  result.  He  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  it,  as  the  greatest  care  had  been  taken  with  regard  to  the  cleans¬ 
ing  and  disinfecting  of  the  instruments  used.  The  animals  had  to  be  again 
operated  upon,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole  of  the  scrotum  was  excised. 

Mr.  Barford  suggested  that  perhaps  the  cautery  had  been  used  at  too 
great  a  heat,  but 

Mr.  Samson  said  that  could  hardly  be  the  explanation,  for  what  he  was 
alluding  to  was  not  the  result  of  one  operator’s  performance  only,  but  oc¬ 
curred  uniformly  in  the  practice  of  three  neighbouring  veterinary  surgeons, 
and  on  several  occasions  they  had  changed  cases  to  see  if  different  results 
would  obtain,  but  no  clue  was  found  to  the  cause  of  the  disorder. 

Mr.  Fleming  agreed  with  the  conclusions  of  the  essayist  with  regard  to 
Scirrhous  Cord,  and  he  thought  that  leaving  the  ends  of  the  cord  too  long 
was  a  probable  cause  of  the  mischief,  inflammation  being  set  up  in  the 
exposed  portion.  There  was,  he  said,  no  doubt  that  some  cases  presented 
great  difficulty  to  the  operator.  He  was  last  year  requested  to  see  a  valuable 
horse  which  was  affected  in  this  manner,  and  had  for  years  suffered  from  a 
Scrotal  Fistula.  It  was  found  that  the  scirrhous  portion  extended  far  up  into 
the  inguinal  canal,  and  was  over  two  inches  in  diameter.  After  great 
exertion,  the  chain  of  an  ecraseur  was  with  difficulty  made  to  surround  the 
cord  above  the  enlarged  portion,  which  was  then  successfully  removed. 
The  division  had  to  be  made  at  a  point  at  which  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  use  the  knife  or  any  other  instrument.  It  was  a  desperate  case, 
but  he  had  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  result,  as  the  horse  returned  to 
work  in  a  very  short  time,  and  continued  free  from  any  return  of  his  ailment. 
He  had  castrated  a  great  number  of  animals  in  all  climates,  and  had 
never  known  a  Scirrhous  Cord  to  follow  his  operations. 
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Mr.  Caton  related  a  successful  case  of  removal  of  a  very  large  Scirrhous 
Cord,  and  in  regard  to  the  great  tension  which  can  sometimes  be  put  on  the 
cord  with  impunity,  gave  details  of  a  castration  in  which,  through  the 
struggling  of  the  animal,  and  insufficient  assistance  to  restrain  him,  the  cord 
was  drawn  down  to  a  length  of  eight  or  nine  inches  from  the  orifice  ;  never¬ 
theless,  the  horse  was  quite  well  in  a  fortnight. 

Professor  Axe  said  he  thought  it  would  be  generally  conceded  that  the 
scirrhous  formation  was  of  inflammatory  origin,  and  due  to  injury  inflicted 
upon  the  end  of  the  spermatic  cord.  There  was  nothing  of  a  specific  nature 
in  this  case,  though  he  had  in  one  or  two  instances  seen  the  disease  assume 
a  malignant  appearance.  The  causation  of  Scirrhus  might  be  referred  to 
undue  exposure  of  the  end  of  the  cord,  also  to  the  bruising  of  the  structures 
between  the  metal  clams,  in  which  cases  an  inflammatory  process  was 
excited.  He  had  seen  it  follow  all  methods  of  castration,  more  especially 
after  the  use  of  the  clams.  He  had  been  called  upon  to  operate  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  but  had  found  no  great  difficulty  in  any  instance,  and  he 
considered  the  structure  of  the  parts  accounted  for  that  fact,  as  we  had  to 
deal  with  an  inflammatory  growth,  involving  the  vessels  supplying  the 
texture  of  the  cord,  which  growth  so  surrounds  and  invests  these  vessels 
that  they  are  reduced  to  a  condition  in  which  they  are  incapable  of 
producing  any  serious  results.  The  part  affected  might  even  be  simply 
removed  by  the  knife  without  danger  :  this  he  had  proved  in  some  cases 
of  the  operation.  The  first  indication  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  parts 
was  generally  the  issue  of  discharge  from  a  small  orifice  in  the  scrotum. 
This  would  be  found  to  communicate  with  the  scirrhous  end  of  the  cord. 
It  was  his  custom  to  probe  the  whole  course  of  the  sinus,  and  to  take  care 
to  operate  at  a  point  beyond  the  seat  of  suppuration.  He  thought  it 
possible  for  Scirrhous  Cord  to  exist  without  lameness,  and  with  regard  to  the 
question,  “Is  the  swelling  the  cause  or  effect  of  the  abscess?”  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  due  to  a  suppurative  process  going  on  in  one  or  more  centres. 

Mr.  WOODGER  said  his  experience  of  the  malady  was  but  slight.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Fleming  in  thinking  that  in  many  instances  it  was  due  to 
the  length  of  the  cord  which  was  left. 

Mr.  Hunting,  speaking  of  the  prevalence  of  Scirrhous  Cord  in  oxen,  said 
he  had  seen  bulls  castrated  in  a  very  free  and  easy  manner,  the  testicles 
being  forcibly  pulled  out,  and  it  was  a  question  for  consideration  whether 
this  might  not  induce  disease,  or  whether  it  had  origin  in  a  tubercular 
diathesis.  He  thought  there  was  something  which  was  as  yet  unexplained 
in  the  cause  of  this  disorder,  and  referred  to  the  blades  of  grass  he  had  found. 
Might  not,  he  said,  a  foreign  body  frequently  be  the  origin  of  the  Scirrhus  ? 
Nb  doubt  the  commencement  of  Scrotal  Fistula  was  a  Scirrhous  condition 
of  cord,  but  the  cases  he  cited  showed  that  the  diseased  cord  might  be 
extracted,  and  yet  leave  the  fistula  uncured — a  condition  more  difficult  to 
relieve  than  the  Scirrhus,  unless  in  special  instances  of  difficulty.  He  thought 
in  some  cases  of  Fistula  a  cure  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  accomplish.  The 
abscesses  were  found  in  many  parts  of  the  mass,  and  without  intercom¬ 
munication. 

The  following  members  then  dined  together  at  the  Horse- shoe  Hotel : — 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Axe,  A.  Broad,  J.  Broad,  Arthur  Broad,  J.  Hall  Brown, 
T.  Burrell,  H.  W.  Caton,  E.  M.  Davy,  H.  J.  Hancock,  W.  Hunting,  T. 
Moore,  J.  Mosedale,  T.  S.  Price,  Wm.  Pritchard,  W.  Roots,  J.  Rowe,  F.  G. 
Samson,  C.  Sheather,  W.  South,  J.  Woodger,  and  F.  W.  Wragg.  The 
company  included  several  members  of  the  Southern  Counties  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  ;  viz.,  Messrs.  J.  D.  Barford,  H.  Davis,  A.  Glover,  C. 
F.  Hogben,  C.  A.  Hollingham,  F.  R.  Ingersoll,  J.  B.  Martin,  P.  A.  Rock, 
and  H.  J.  Simpson.  Alfred  Broad,  Secretary. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  last  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  “Thistle”  Hotel,  Belfast, 
on  Monday,  3rd  September.  The  members  present  were  Messrs.  Chambers, 
Dunlop  (Belfast),  Giffen,  Doris,  Dunlop  (Downpatrick),  Kern ohan,  Thompson, 
and  the  Secretary.  Of  visitors  there  were  Prof.  Walley,  Messrs.  Hedley 
Johnston,  Stringer,  Sherwood,  Finlay,  etc. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Simcocks  (the  President),  Mr.  Doris  (Vice-President) 
was  moved  to  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Prof.  Walley,  who  had  kindly  consented  to  read  a  paper  on  “  Notes  on 
Medical  and  Surgical  Therapeutics,  with  especial  reference  to  the  value  of 
Bleeding,”  was  called  upon  to  read  it.  The  learned  Professor  on  introducing 
the  subject  of  his  paper,  said  that  although  it  touched  on  various  diseases,  he 
would  refer  only  to  what  he  considered  was  of  practical  utility,  and  that  he 
would  give  especial  consideration  of  venesection  as  a  therapeutic  agent. 

He  would  first  direct  attention  to  Laminitis. 

Laminal  Congestion  and  Laminitis. 

Subacute  Laminal  ( venous )  Congestion  is  a  frequent  cause  of  obscure  lame¬ 
ness  in  animals  of  a  lymphatic  constitution  and  with  broad,  fiat  feet ;  indeed, 
it  is  not  an  infrequent  cause  of  lameness  even  in  animals  having,  apparently, 
good  feet.  It  is  usually  indicated  by  more  or  less  lameness  and  stiffness  of 
gait — most  pronounced  in  descending  an  incline — by  slight  elevation  of  tem¬ 
perature,  and  tenderness  on  percussion  with  a  hammer,  otherwise  the  symptoms 
are  negative. 

Acute  Laminitis  is  always  preceded  by  a  period,  more  or  less  prolonged, 
of  acute  arterial  hyperaemia,  and  it  is  this  condition,  not  inflammation,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  intense  fever  and  suffering  by  which  the  affection  is 
characterised,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  all  cases  where  an  opportunity 
offers  of  making  an  autopsy  within  a  period  of  three  or  four  (or  sometimes 
more)  days,  and  exposing  the  laminae  by  vertical  or  transverse  section  of  the 
foot,  there  is  an  absolute  absence  of  any  inflammatory  lesions.  Immediately 
inflammatory  lesions  occur  there  is  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  feet  and 
in  the  gait,  with  moderation  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  and,  in  some  cases, 
fluctuation  more  or  less  pronounced  on  pressure  being  applied  to  the  frog 
and  sole. 

In  chronic  Laminitis  important  structural  changes,  with  which  you  are 
well  acquainted,  in  the  laminae,  the  wall  and  the  sole  result. 

Treatment. — In  subacute  Laminal  Congestion,  treatment  should  be 
directed  to  the  relief  of  the  engorged  vessels  simply,  by  the  free  abstraction 
of  blood  from  the  solar  plexus,  the  administration  of  physic,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  hot  poultices  or  fomentations,  followed  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
days  by  cold  applications,  moderate  exercise  and,  subsequently,  by  the  use 
of  irritants  to  the  skin  of  the  coronets,  or,  in  obstinate  cases ,frog-setoning 
with  coronal  irritation. 

In  acute  Laminal  Congestion  more  energetic  treatment  is  demanded,  and 
upon  the  efforts  used  during  the  first  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  will  the 
subsequent  course  and  results  of  the  disease  depend,  i.e.,  whether  the  circu¬ 
lation  shall  be  restored,  or  inflammatory  lesions  result. 

Systemically. — Give  laxatives  but  avoid  drastic  cathartics  more  especially 
aloes.  I  cannot  comprehend  such  treatment  as  the  latter,  particularly  where 
the  practitioner  entertains  the  theory  that  the  affection  is  due  to  transmitted 
irritation  from  the  stomach  or  intestines  in  consequence  of  continuity  of 
structure  ;  and  most  certainly  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  any  good  result 
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from  it.  Very  frequently,  on  the  contrary,  much  harm,  as  it  adds  to  the 
irritation,  the  suffering  and  the  exhaustion.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  affec¬ 
tion,  systemic  bleeding,  bold  diffusible  stimulants,  with  opiates,  forced  but 
moderate  exercise  and  hot  applications  to  the  feet  will  prevent  the  conges¬ 
tion  becoming  established  ;  but  once  active  hypermmia  exists  a  different  plan 
of  treatment  is  demanded.  Systemic  bleeding  is  not  of  much  value  here. 
General  stimulants  must  be  replaced  by  apyretics  and  vascular  stimulants  ; 
of  the  former,  aconite  and  neutral  salines  are  superior  to  all  others  ;  of  the 
latter,  belladonna  ;  the  only  condition  to  be  observed  in  their  use  being 
their  administration  in  smalt  doses  oft  repeated.  I  need  not  add  that 
restriction  in  dietary  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  remedial  measures  adopted, 
as  is  also  a  short  bed  and  encouragement  of  recubation. 

Locally. — Bleed  freely  from  the  radial  or  saphenal  veins,  or  from  the  coronal 
plexus.  As  a  rule,  I  prefer  the  former  at  the  outset,  the  latter  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  if  the  case  does  not  yield  to  the  other  measures 
adopted.  Under  all  circumstances  I  avoid  wounding  the  circumflex  artery  of 
the  toe,  as  it  cannot  be  exposed  without  injuring  the  laminae,  and  I  have 
several  times  seen  troublesome  suppurative  Laminitis  result.  If  bleeding  in 
the  foot  must  be  adopted,  it  is  best  done  at  the  solar  plexus.  Coronal 
arteriotomy  is  equally  advantageous  and  less  dangerous.  The  shoes  should, 
in  every  case,  be  removed,  the  wall  rasped  down  and,  if  possible,  the  sole 
thinned.  Following  this,  the  feet  should  be  enveloped  in  hot  poultices,, 
and  bandages  carried  up  the  leg  to  the  chest  or  groin,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  kept  saturated  with  hot  water  continuously  for  a  period  varying 
from  thirty-six  to  sixty  hours,  or  until  relief  is  afforded,  the  object  of  the 
latter  treatment  being  to  keep  the  cutaneous  vessels  of  the  limb  dilated  and 
to  relieve  the  nervous  irritation. 

As  soon  as  some  signs  of  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms  are  ob¬ 
servable,  forced  exercise,  in  poultices,  should  be  enjoined,  with  the 
occasional  application  of  a  stimulant  to  the  coronets  and,  if  necessary,  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  local  bleeding.  In  about  five  or  six  days  plain  rocking  shoes  may 
be  tacked  on  the  feet,  and  the  amount  of  exercise  increased,  cold  applications 
being  substituted  for  hot  ;  and  following  on  this  line  of  treatment,  coronal 
irritation  and  frog-setoning  if  required.  If  fluctuation  is  detected  the  im¬ 
prisoned  fluid  should  be  liberated  under  antiseptic  precautions. 

Obscitre  Foot  Lameness. 

Obscure  Foot  Lameness ,  as  already  indicated,  is  often  produced  by  sub¬ 
acute  Laminal  Congestion.  Equally  often  is  it  the  result  of  navicular  or  pedal 
ostitis,  and  very  Irequently,  in  my  opinion,  this  inflammation  is  of  a  rheu¬ 
matic  character  as  the  lameness  is  intermittent  and  not  accompanied  by 
any  local  inflammatory  phenomena.  Such  lameness,  if  neglected,  frequently 
terminates  in  pronounced  Navicular  arthritis. 

In  its  treatment,  coronal  stimulation  alternated  with  cold  applications,, 
may  be  tried,  but  as  a  rule,  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  solar  plexus 
followed,  if  necessary,  by  frog-setoning  and  by  firing — pyro-puncture  in  prefer¬ 
ence-round  the  coronet  is  the  only  method  of  treatment  by  which  a  per¬ 
manent  cure  is  likely  to  be  effected. 

Quittor. — In  all  obstinate  cases  of  this  disease,  caries  of  the  lateral  carti¬ 
lage  or  of  the  os  pedis,  with  or  without  phlebitis,  exists,  though  in  some  in¬ 
stances  there  is  simply  interstitial  inflammation,  with  great  hypertrophy  and 
subsequent  softening  of  the  new  tissue,  followed  by  indolent  abscess  and 
sinuous  ulcers,  and  anfractious  tumour. 

In  the  treatment  of  simple  Quittor,  the  free  use  of  the  knife  actual  of 
potential  cautery  or  setoning,  may  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure,  but  in  old 
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cases  the  wiser  plan  to  adopt  is  to  cut  down  boldly  on  the  lateral  cartilage 
and  remove  it.  In  the  case  of  anfractious  tumours,  I  have  sometimes  esta¬ 
blished  a  cure  by  slicing  them  with  the  actual  cautery,  subsequently  removing 
the  sectated  parts  with  the  scissors,  and  applying  iodized  phenol  freely  for  a 
few  days. 


Syndesmitis — as  Result  of  Strain. 

Violent  Strain  or  Injury  to  Ligaments  or  Tendons  leads  to  the  same 
results 

ist.  Acute  inflammation — the  extent  of  the  inflammatory  action  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  fibrous  and  vascular  laceration  which  has  taken  place. 

2nd.  The  formation  of  new  interstitial  tissue  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
according  to  the  extent  of  inflammation  which  results  in  (a)  enlargement  of 
the  organ,  if)  contraction  and,  consequently,  shortening  with  more  or  less 
immobility  and  probably  lameness. 

Contraction ,  however,  may  take  place  quite  independently  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  forces,  particularly  in  the  case  of  ligaments  ;  thus,  whenever 
ligaments  or  tendons  are  placed  in  an  unduly  relaxed  position  for  lengthened 
periods — as  in  the  case  of  over-worked  cab-horses  standing  with  their  knees 
bent  forward  from  exhaustion  of  the  extensor  muscles,  leading  to  gradual 
contraction  of  the  ligaments  at  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  knee ;  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sub-tarsal  ligaments,  from  animals  which  have  been 
subjected  to  hard  work  being  allowed  to  stand  for  hours  together  with  the 
toes  of  their  shoes  in  holes  in  the  stable  floor. 

The  ultimate  object  to  be  attained  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases  is ,  firstly, 
to  reduce  the  inflammation  ;  secondly ,  to  prevent  permanent  contraction,  im¬ 
mobility  and  deformity.  The  first  object  is  attained  in  a  variety  of  ways  : 
in  my  experience  no  treatment  is  superior  to  the  purely  antiphlogistic,  i.e.. 
local  blood-letting ,  and,  best,  from  the  solar  plexus  in  the  case  of  the  limbs 
when  dealing  with  strain  of  the  sesamoids,  sub-carpal  or  sub-tarsal  ligaments 
the  flexor  tendons  or  in  curb.  The  relief  given  by  this  operation  is  very 
great,  the  lameness  often  disappearing  in  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time  : 
in  addition  to  bleeding,  physic  should  be  administered  the  diet  kept  low, 
perfect  rest  enforced,  with  mechanical  appliances,  such  as  a  high-heeled  or 
patten  shoe,  if  necessary  ;  and  hot  fomentations  applied  to  the  part,  with  the 
frequent  use  of  arnica  and  chloride  of  ammonia  lotion  or  soap,  and  chloral 
hydrate  liniment.  The  best  method  of  applying  hot  water  is  the  use  of 
spongiopiline,  saturated  with  hot  water  and  covered  over  with  gutta  percha 
tissue  or  oiled  silk. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  active  inflammation,  iodine  applications,  blisters, 
the  actual  cautery  or  setons  may  be  employed,  and  where  a  high-heeled  shoe 
has  been  used  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  lever  shoe  to  prevent  contraction. 

In  the  case  of  strain  of  the  sub-carpal  or  sub-tarsal  ligaments  I  have  had 
the  best  results  when  I  have  put  on  a  shoe  with  a  lever  toe  and  thin  heels,  at 
the  same  time  rasping  the  heel  of  the  hoof  as  low  as  possible,  and  firing  and 
blistering  ;  and,  if  necessary  (as  where  two  legs  are  strained,  as  not  infre¬ 
quently  happens,  and  usually  two  opposite  legs  as  the  off  fore  and  near  hind) 
slinging,  or  at  any  rate,  putting  the  patient  on  a  short  bed,  as  tan,  sawdust,  etc. 

I  have  recommended  local  bleeding  only  in  recent  cases,  but  within  the  last 
month  I  have  seen  rapid  and  great  benefit  result  from  its  adoption  in  an  old 
case  of  strain  of  the  sub-tarsal  ligament,  the  animal,  a  Belgian  timber  horse, 
having  been  lame  for  several  months  in  spite  of  blisters,  lotions,  physic, 
fomentations,  etc.  Setons  are  in  my  experience  useless,  and  when  contrac¬ 
tion  is  very  bad  and  the  animal  goes  on  the  toe  to  a  combination  of  the  lever 
toe  with  high  heels  usually  enables  it  to  work  sound  and  free  from  pain. 
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Bursal  Diseases. 

Acute  Bursitis  and  Bursal  Dropsy  are  the  most  common  forms  of  bursal 
disease  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  the  latter  frequently,  but  not  necessarily, 
being  a  result  of  the  former,  and  usually  tardy  in  formation  ;  occasionally, 
however,  an  animal  is  left  perfectly  sound  over-night,  and  on  the  groom 
going  into  the  stable  the  following  morning,  he  discovers  a  thoro-pin  or  a 
bog-spavin,  with  or  without  lameness.  Putting  Rheumatism  aside,  the  lesion 
is  usually  due  to  a  strain  received  in  endeavouring  to  liberate  the  leg  from 
the  halter-shank  or  rope,  or  from  some  sudden  twist  of  the  leg  in  rising,  or 
from  the  animal  having  been  subjected  to  very  severe  traction  work  the  day 
before,  the  parts  being  already  weak. 

Treatment / — In  the  acute  stage  of  Bursitis,  the  same  treatment  should  be 
adopted  as  in  the  case  of  acute  Syndesmitis  ;  in  the  sequential  (dropsical) 
stage,  firing,  blistering,  pressure,  or  setoning  may  be  employed  ;  seton- 
ing,  in  my  experience,  giving  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  results.  When 
these  measures  fail  ;  tapping,  aspiration,  or  evacuation  may  be  had  recourse 
to.  The  two  former  I  have  never  seen  do  any  good,  the  sac — in  spite  of 
carefully-applied  pressure  or  blister — usually  filling  again  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two.  The  last  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  dealing  with  old 
distensions. 

In  the  case  of  superficial  bursae  ( bursce  mucosa),  no  hesitation  need  be  felt 
in  freely  evacuating  the  sac  by  a  bold  incision  at  its  lowest  part,  and  treating 
as  a  common  wound.  With  vaginal  bursae  the  case  is  different,  inasmuch  as 
considerable  general  fever  and  local  inflammation  may  follow  the  operation. 
This  may  be  obviated  by  making  a  bold  incision,  and  immediately  injecting 
the  sac  with  a  tolerably  strong  solution  of  iodized  phenol  in  glycerine,  re¬ 
peating  the  injection  the  following  day,  or  in  two  days,  with  a  weaker  solution. 
If  the  pain  and  fever  are  great,  anodyne  applications  and  fomentations  may  be 
employed.  The  first  year  I  commenced  my  professional  career  I  evacuated 
the  synovia  from  a  distended  patellar  bursa  in  the  manner  indicated,  with 
the  happiest  results,  the  animal  walking  home  a  distance  of  seven  miles. 
The  sac  was  as  large  as  a  child’s  body,  and  extended  from  the  stifle  to  the 
hock.  The  animal  (a  colt)  had  been  under  the  treatment  of  an  empiric  for 
fifteen  months. 

Skin  Diseases. 

Probably  there  is  no  class  of  diseases  with  which  the  veterinary  surgeon 
has  to  deal  so  little  understood  as  these,  or  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  is  so 
frequently  baffled. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  deal  with  the  therapeutics  of  skin  affections  in 
detail,  nor  with  the  object  of  considering  their  treatment  shall  I  give  an  ex¬ 
tended  classification.  For  all  practical  purposes  we  may  arrange  them  under 
a  few  heads,  viz.,  pruritic,  papular,  pustular,  eczematous,  parasitic,  infective, 
and  specific. 

Pruritis  is  usually  a  symptom  only,  i.e.f  it  is  an  accompaniment  of,  and  is 
caused  by,  local  irritation  of  some  kind.  Occasionally,  however,  its  actual 
cause  cannot  be  demonstrated,  and  it  exists  quite  independently  of  any  actual 
organic  skin  affection.  In  these  circumstances  we  are  apt  to  refer  it  to 
some  constitutional  derangement,  consequently  we  bleed,  physic,  give  altera¬ 
tives,  put  our  patient  on  low  diet  and  apply  topical  sedatives  without  any 
benefit.  One  or  two  applications  of  tincture  iodine  will  effectually  remove 
the  irritation,  showing  that  it  is  of  local  origin  and  probably  due  to  some 
deranged  condition  of  the  cutaneous  nerves. 

Papular  eruptions  may  arise  independently  of,  or  be  associated  with, 
other  diseased  conditions.  They  may  be  local  (glandular  or  vascular)  in 
their  origin,  or  due  to  some  gastro-intestinal  derangement,  or  probably  to 
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hepatic  disease  ;  in  some  cases  they  are  probably  due  to  a  deteriorated 
condition  of  the  blood  itself,  as  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  such  symptoms  are  most  largely  seen  in  weakly  and  debilitated,  or  in 
grossly  fat  animals. 

Treatment. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  animals  in  high  condition,  a 
dose  of  purgative  medicine  followed  by  alteratives  and  a  change  in  diet  is 
sufficient  to  effect  a  cure  ;  in  more  obstinate  cases  no  treatment  short  of  a 
prolonged  administration  of  arsenic,  combined  with  potassic  iodide,  or 
alternated  with  it,  or  mercury,  will  be  of  any  avail.  If  symptomatic  of 
gastro-intestinal  irritation,  as  of  worms,  or  other  organic  disease,  treatment 
must  be  directed  to  the  implicated  organs. 

Pustular  affections  are  also,  as  a  rule,  symptomatic  of  some  other  disease  : 
rarely  being  of  local  origin  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  that  form  of 
pustular  dermatitis  with  which  we  have  recently  become  acquainted  as  affect¬ 
ing  mainly  the  skin  of  the  dorsal  region  in  the  horse,  and  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  a  localized  and  fixed  contagium. 

Treatment. — On  the  whole,  the  therapeutics  of  this  form  of  cutaneous 
disease  are  identical  wirh  those  of  moist  Eczema,  unless,  indeed,  the  affection 
appears  to  be  due,  as  it  sometimes  is,  to  a  depraved  blood  crasis  ;  in  that 
case  appropriate  constitutional  remedies  are  demanded  rather  than  local 
applications.  Such  conditions  are  not  infrequently  seen,  sometimes  preceded 
by  Eczema,  in  the  dog  as  a  sequel  of  Distemper  or  blood-poisoning.  Here 
they  are  of  an  extreme  character.  The  ecthema  is  accompanied  by  irrita¬ 
tion  so  intense  as  to  cause  the  animal  to  gnaw  holes  in  its  skin,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  treatment,  the  affection  goes  on  unchecked  until  death  ensues. 

Eczema ,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  may  be  divided  (a)  into  acute  and 
chronic ,  (t>)  dry  and  moist.  Either  or  all.  forms  may  be  accompanied  by 
pruritis,  especially  in  the  dog,  in  which  animal  moist  Eczema  very  often 
appears  spontaneously  about  the  hind  quarters,  root  of  the  tail,  and  back  ; 
occasionally  on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  feet  (. Eczema  ftlantigrada ),  the 
ears,  the  neck,  and  the  face.  The  sheep,  too,  is  very  subject  to  the  affection 
(Wet  Scald)  in  very  wet,  cold  weather ;  as  is  the  horse  when  over-fed,  or  fed 
on  irritant  food,  as  barley  ;  or  when  the  limbs  are  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
wet  and  cold  (Mud  Scald).  In  cattle,  enzootic  attacks  are  seen  in  early 
summer,  especially  when  feeding  on  alsike  clover,  and  in  very  hot  weather 
the  condition  is  aggravated  by  the  irritation  of  flies,  cellulitis — and  even 
phlebitis  not  infrequently  being  set  up  with  the  natural  result  of  these  pro¬ 
cesses,  pyaemia.  With  epizootic  Eczema  (Foot-and-mouth  Disease)  we  are 
all  too  familiar ;  but  it  is  rather  with  ordinary  than  with  special  forms  of  the 
affection  we  are  now  dealing.  Chronic  Eczema ,  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
skin  and  the  cutaneous  glands  (Grease),  is  well  known  to  each  of  you. 

Treatment. — Constitutional  treatment  is  undoubtedly  of  use  in  all  forms  of 
Eczema  ;  if  accompanied  by  fever,  febrifuges  are  demanded  ;  if  due  to  an 
altered  blood  crasis,  the  object  we  must  have  in  view  must  be  to  restore  the 
vital  fluid  to  a  healthy  condition  by  the  administration  of  appropriate  reme¬ 
dies,  such  as  mercurials,  if  the  condition  is  sthenic :  iron  compounds  and 
arsenic,  with  quinine,  if  anaemia  and  debility  exist.  Locally. —  In  the  moist 
form,  no  application  is  of  so  much  use  as  a  lotion  composed  of  alum,  borax, 
and  glycerine,  with  or  without  carbolic  acid  ;  as  assisting  in  the  treatment, 
removal  of  the  hair  or  wool  where  necessary,  the  absorption  of  the  discharges 
by  absorbent  material,  such  as  tow ;  and  the  prevention  of  injury  by  gnawing 
or  scratching  must  be  thought  of.  An  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  in 
very  moist  eruptions,  dry  alum  and  charcoal  (powdered)  is  extremely  bene¬ 
ficial.  In  the  dry  form,  salicylic  ointment,  an  ointment  composed  of  Ungt. 
Picis  Co.,  vaseline,  and  oxide  of  zinc  ;  or  weak  mercurial  preparations,  are 
more  benefic;al.  In  chronic  Eczema  of  a  dry  form,  a  strong  solution  of 
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iodized  phenol  in  glycerine  is  the  most  serviceable  ;  in  the  wet  form  a  paste 
of  alum,  acetum  plumbi  and  carbolic  acid. 

Parasitic  affections  are  more  numerous,  as  they  are  very  frequently  more 
difficult  to  treat,  than  idiopathic  skin-diseases.  The  parasite  may  be  veget¬ 
able  or  animal,  the  former  being  familiar  as  Ringworm ,  the  latter  as 
Mange ,  Scab,  Follicular  Mange ,  etc.,  and  I  suppose  every  one  of  you  will 
have  your  favourite  remedy  for  these  different  affections  ;  their  utility  I  am 
not  going  to  question,  but  shall  merely  point  out  one  or  two  rules  in  the 
therapeutics  of  these  affections,  by  which  I  think  we  should  be  guided.  The 
first,  is  to  continue  treatment  until  all  signs  of  active  disease  have  passed  off  ; 
the  second,  is  to  watch  jealously  for  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms  ;  the  third, 
not  to  confine  our  treatment  to  too  circumscribed  an  area.  I  need  not  say 
that  local  treatment  alone  is  demanded  in  these  cases ;  and  of  all  the  topical 
applications  none  are  superior  to  tarry  compounds  combined  with  alkalies. 
One  other  rule  in  all  bad  cases  of  Mange  must, however,  be  followed,  viz.,  dress 
from  the  tip  of  the  ears  to  the  coronets,  let  the  applications  be  of  sufficient 
strength  as  to  remove  the  epidermis  in  flakes  (blister,  if  you  like),  and  allow 
it  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  skin  for  a  period  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  before  removing  it  with  soda,  soap  and  hot  water.  In  follicular 
mange  of  either  type,  cut  clean  through  the  affected  follicles  with  the  lancet 
and  apply  iodised  phenol  with  glycerine. 

In  Ringworm  the  same  application  is  specific,  as  is  also  Ungt.  Hydrar. 
Biniodid. 

Infective  inflammations  are  familiar  to  us  as  Erysipelas,  Carbuncle, 
Sphacelus,  etc.,  and  the  inoculation  lesions  of  Pleuro-pneumonia.  In  their 
treatment  several  important  rules  must  be  followed,  viz.,  to  protect  the  parts 
from  the  atmosphere  ;  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  bacteria — in  other  words, 
apply  pastes  of  medicated  starch  or  fuller’s  earth,  or  paint  ;  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  inflammation  by  drawing  a  circle  around  the  affected  parts 
with  pure  carbolic  acid,  strong  tincture  of  iodine,  or  nitrate  of  silver  ;  to 
asepticize  and  render  innocuous  the  products  of  inflammation  by  irrigation 
with  iodine  and  carbolic  preparations,  solutions  of  tannic  acid,  permanganate 
of  potash  or  ferri  perchloride. 

Specific  localised  inflammations,  such  as  Rodent  ulcer  or  those  associated 
with  Osteo-sarcoma  and  Tubercle,  are  best  dealt  with  as  follows  : — Firstly, 
by  thorough  removal  of  all  diseased  parts  with  the  knife,  and  scraping  the 
subjacent  tissues  ;  secondly,  by  cauterization  of  the  exposed  tissues  ;  thirdly, 
the  removal  of  all  the  tissue  so  destroyed  by  the  use  of  poultices,  followed  by 
the  free  application  of  iodised  phenol. 

Rheumatism  :  Acute  and  Subacute. 

Without  attempting  to  clear  up  the  long-disputed  question  as  to  the 
pathology  of  this  disease,  I  would  at  once  direct  your  attention  to  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  in  its  treatment  by  the  use  of  a  combination  of  anti¬ 
rheumatics.  Some  little  time  after  the  introduction  of  salicylic  acid  and  its 
compounds  by  Dr.  Maclagan,  as  a  remedy  in  Rheumatism,  I  published  the 
result  of  the  treatment  of  a  subacute  case  of  the  disease  in  a  horse  by 
salicylate  of  soda.  The  case  was  an  encouraging  one  and  I  have  since  lost 
no  opportunity  of  testing  the  utility  of  the  drug  with  the  result  that  I  have 
been  uniformly  successful,  not  only  in  relieving  symptoms,  but  in  warding 
off  important  complications  or  sequelse  ;  and  I  would  strongly  advise  that  in 
all  cases  of  Rheumatism,  no  time  be  wasted  in  the  adoption  of  so-called 
antiphlogistic  or  febrifuge  treatment,  as  such,  but  at  once  begin  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  large  doses  of  salicylate  of  soda  or  potash,  in  conjunction  with 
potassic  iodide  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  small  doses  of  aloes,  alter- 
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nating  these  with  calomel  or  hydrargyrum  c  creta,  and  moderating  the 
doses  when  constitutional  symptoms  of  the  effects  of  the  drugs  are  mani¬ 
fested.  When  local  applications,  as  to  joints  or  bursae,  are  required  nothing 
gives  so  much  relief  as  iodized  soap  liniment,  freely  applied. 

The  withdrawal  of  blood,  except  from  the  coronal  or  solar  plexus,  in  rheu¬ 
matic  Laminitis  in  the  horse  or  ox,  has  no  effect  in  the  moderation  of  the 
urgent  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Ophthalmia ,  whether  external  or  internal,  is  a  disease  of  great  importance 
to  the  veterinary  surgeon,  not  from  any  direct  fatality  by  which  it  is  accom¬ 
panied,  but  by  reason  of  the  great  reduction  of  value  it  produces  by  its 
results  in  the  case  of  the  horse.  Usually  attributed  to  the  effects  of  cold  or 
chill  acting  upon  organs  predisposed,  hereditarily  or  otherwise,  to  inflamma¬ 
tion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Acute  Glaucoma,  at  least  in  the  dog,  is 
occasionally  produced  by  fright  or  anxiety,  and  in  such  cases,  destruction  of 
the  delicate  structures  of  the  eye  is  very  likely  to  result. 

In  corneal  opacity,  powdered  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  sulphate  of  zinc 
lotion  may  be  used  ;  but  whether  we  are  dealing  with  external  or  internal 
inflammation,  no  course  of  treatment  gives  such  immediate  relief  as  vene¬ 
section  from  the  angular  vein,  with  the  application  of  anodyne  fomentations 
and  belladonna,  or  Arnica  collyria,  and  the  internal  administration  of  mer¬ 
curials  ;  combining  these,  when  corneal  or  lenticular  opacity  arises,  or  when 
large  quantities  of  lymph  are  thrown  out  into  the  anterior  chamber,  with 
Potassic  iodide,  and  the  free  use  of  belladonna  or  atropine  when  adhesion  of 
the  iris,  either  at  its  pupillary  margins  or  elsewhere,  takes  place.  The  pro¬ 
longed  use  of  atropine  will  bring  about  corneal  opacity  hence  it  must  not  be 
pushed  too  far.  Potassic  iodide  alternated  with  mercurials  and  associated 
with  local  irritation,  will  frequently  lead  to  the  removal  of  opacity  in  the  early 
stages  of  Cataract. 

The  value  of  medicated  inhalations  in  Acute  Nasal  Catarrh,  Rhinorrhoea, 
Ozoena,  and  Bronchorrhcea  is,  I  think,  little  known,  or  if  known,  their  employ¬ 
ment  is  often  neglected. 

The  constitutional  treatment  of  any  one  of  these  affections  is  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance.  Certainly  much  good  may  result  from  the  use  of 
lebrifuges  in  Acute  Catarrh  ;  of  astringents,  as  arsenic,  iron,  copper  and 
iodine  ;  in  Rhinorrhoea  and  Bronchorrhoea  :  and  camphor  monobromide,  or 
potassic  bromide  in  the  last  disease  where  the  cough  is  troublesome  ;  but 
greater  good  is  effected  by  the  use  of  local  and  direct  remedies. 

In  Acute  Catarrh  the  inhalation  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  frequently  gives 
good  results,  but  much  greater  good  is,  as  a  rule,  effected  by  the  medication 
of  steam  with  terebene  or  oleum  juniperus,  creosote,  oil  of  eucalyptus  and 
camphor,  or  balsam  of  capivi.  When  the  slightest  tendency  to  chronicity  is 
evidenced,  these  inhalations  should  be  replaced  by,  or  at  least  alternated 
with,  iodine  or  iodized  phenol ;  the  latter  being  especially  indicated  where 
the  discharges  are  accompanied  by  Ozoena,  or  where  Ozoena  exists  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Catarrh,  intra-nasal  injections  of  iodine  may  be  also  tried.  Of 
equal  value  are  iodine  and  carbolic  inhalations  in  Bronchorrhoea,  and  in 
each  case  we  have  a  powerful  adjunct  in  counter-irritation,  as  the  application 
of  biniodide  of  mercury  ointment,  to  the  nasal  region  in  Rhinorrhoea,  and 
of  iodine  or  cantharides  blister  to  the  thoracic  and  tracheal  regions  in 
Bronchorrhoea. 

If  Pharyngitis  is  an  accompaniment  of  Catarrh,  belladonna  and  chlorate 
of  potash  are  indicated ;  if  Laryngitis,  aconite  and  nitrate  of  potash. 

(To  be  continued, i) 

THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  winter  session  of  this  College  commenced  on  October  1st  There  was  a 
good  attendance  of  members  of  the  profession,  among  whom  may  be  menfoned 
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Messrs.  Collins  (ex-Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Army)  Harpley, 
Cartwright,  Meyrick,  C.B.,  Cox,  Harford,  Dr.  Fleming,  President  R.C.V.S., 
Wragg,  etc.,  with  a  large  array  of  students.  Lord  Arthur  Somerset  and  Lord 
Norreys  were  also  present  (the  latter  occupying  the  chair),  together  with  the 
staff  of  the  College. 

The  introductory  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Henry  Power,  who  com¬ 
menced  by  congratulating  the  students  upon  the  cheerfulness  and  zest  with 
which  they  resumed  their  work,  and  which  he  trusted  would  be  equally  felt 
towards  the  close  of  the  session,  when  examinations,  instead  of  being  mere 
specks  on  the  horizon,  with  no  element  of  danger  in  them,  loomed  near  and 
dark.  The  way  to  maintain  that  feeling  was,  he  assured  them,  to  work 
steadily  and  earnestly,  and  it  was  on  this  subject  he  wished  to  address  them 
on  that  occasion.  He  lightly  sketched  the  course  of  study  through  which 
they  had  to  pass  to  become  veterinary  surgeons,  remarking  that  the  most 
important  part  of  it  was  not  the  mere  acquirement  of  the  names  of  a  number 
of  diseases,  with  a  series  of  prescriptions  attached  to  them,  supposed  to  prove 
effective  in  every  case,  but  rather  the  acquisition  of  the  mode  of  investigation 
pursued  by  their  teachers,  for  they  would  find  that  in  practice  few  cases  of  a 
typical  character  presented  themselves,  the  majority  having  complications 
which  more  or  less  obscured  or  altogether  concealed  the  primary  disease. 
He  pointed  out  how  important  it  was  that  they  should  waste  no  time, but  take 
advantage  of  the  means  of  instruction  which  surrounded  them  on  every  side. 
He  recommended  them  to  begin  their  work  in  each  subject  by  thoroughly 
mastering  the  contents  of  some  small  book,  when  they  would  feel  that  they 
had  made  some  advance  and  that  they  had  acquired  a  general  conception  of 
the  whole  subject.  He  thought  that  some  of  the  discouragement  that  was  apt 
to  be  felt  when  the  first  novelty  of  their  work  had  passed  off  was  due  to  the 
impression  that  the  demand  on  the  memory  was  too  great  to  be  overcome, 
and  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  master  so  many  details  ;  but  they  would 
find  that  the  habit  of  work  rendered  that  easy  which  was  at  first  difficult,  that 
the  memory  improved  by  exercise,  and  that  the  numerous  facts  they  had  to 
learn  had  a  certain  bearing  on  each  other,  and  if  they  took  time  they  gradually 
cohered  in  the  mind  into  one  harmonious  whole.  It  was  this  which  made 
the  difference  between  the  results  of  steady  and  continuous  work  and  the 
process  of  cramming  ;  for  in  the  latter  process  a  large  number  of  facts  were 
driven,  or  attempted  to  be  driven,  into  the  mind  in  a  short  time,  and,  being 
ill-digested  and  having  little  relation  to  each  other,  they  were  forgotten  as 
soon  as  they  had  served  the  temporary  purpose  of  enabling  the  candidate  to 
pass  his  examination.  While  recommending  the  younger  students  to  occupy 
their  time  with  study,  he  still  thought  they  might,  if  they  found  a  few  spare 
minutes  in  the  evening,  cultivate  either  music  or  drawing.  The  mind,  like 
the  body,  required  rest,  and  such  resources  as  these  made  and  strengthened 
friendship,  and  in  the  case  of  drawing  might  prove  of  great  service  in  enabling 
them  to  fix  in  their  memory  important  cases  that  would  otherwise  be  forgotten. 
Addressing  the  older  students,  he  insisted  that  they  should  not  leave  the 
college  without  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  practical  work.  Much  was 
lost  to  science  because  the  surgeon  under  whose  care  the  case  fell  was 
unable  to  mount  a  specimen,  to  make  an  elementary  chemical  examination 
of  a  fluid,  or  to  employ  the  various  instruments  now  in  use  in  every  school. 
Good  cases,  as  they  were  termed,  did  not  always  come  to  the  Veterinary 
College.  They  sometimes  made  their  appearance  in  remote  country  places, 
and  were  lost  because  the  practitioner  was  too  ignorant  or  too  lazy  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  report  upon  them.  He  pointed  out  the  important  bearing  which 
the  pursuit  of  animal  anatomy  and  physiology  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
diseases  of  animals  had  upon  human  medicine  and  surgery.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  facts  in  these  subjects  which  were  regarded  as  most  firmly 
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established,  and  were  incorporated  in  every  medical  work,  were  derived  from 
observations  and  experiments  on  animals.  Among  other  instances  that  might 
be  given  were  these  : — It  was  undoubtedly  from  the  observations  and  experi¬ 
ments  of  Harvey  on  animals  that  we  must  date  our  knowledge  of  the  circulation. 
The  physics  as  well  as  the  chemistry  of  the  respiration  were  chiefly  worked 
out  upon  animals  by  Malpighi,  Mayo,  Hales,  and  others.  It  was  in  a  dog 
that  Aselli  first  saw  the  lacteals.  Animals  supplied  the  materials  which 
enabled  Malpighi  to  give  an  accurate  account  of- them.  It  was  from  experi¬ 
ments  on  animals  that  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  animal  heat  has  been 
derived.  The  principal  facts  that  were  well  substantiated  in  regard  to  the 
nervous  system,  again,  had  been  obtained  from  the  researches  of  a  multitude 
of  observers  on  animals.  Indeed,  of  late  years,  it  might  rather  be  asked 
what  subject  was  not,  rather  than  what  had  been  elucidated  by  investigations 
undertaken  upon  animals.  Yet,  while  acknowledging  that  much  had  been  done, 
he  still  desired  to  press  upon  them  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  on  many 
points  in  connection  with  even  the  commonest  diseases  ;  and  he  instanced 
splenic  fever,  the  Milzbrand  of  the  Germans,  the  maladie  charbonneuse  of 
the  French.  How  manyr  points  still  remained  unsolved  which  only  required 
patient  and  skilled  observation  to  clear  up  !  What  was  its  origin?  How  is 
it  communicated?  Can  an  animal  be  vaccinated  with  it  with  safety?  Is  one 
vaccination  sufficient,  or  are  two  required  ?  H  ow  long  does  vaccination  confer 
immunity  ?  Why  are  some  animals,  like  the  Algerian  breed,  more  refractory 
to  inoculation  than  others?  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  virus  is  a 
peculiar  small  bacillus,  but  where  does  this  originate  ?  Is  it,  as  Buchner 
thought,  indigenous  in  hay  ?  Can  it  be  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
from  infected  buried  carcases,  as  Pasteur  believes,  by  means  of  worms,  and 
be  ingested  into  the  body  by  the  agency^  of  worm  castings  ?  Are  bacilli  always 
present  in  the  animal  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  or  do  the  bacilli  some¬ 
times,  as  Fokker  maintains,  break  up  as  soon  as  formed  into  micrococci  ?  Are 
the  stages  given  by  Davaine  in  accordance  with  fact — first  a  pustule  containing 
the  virus  ;  then  a  stage  in  which  an  cedematous  condition  is  established  around 
the  pustule,  the  fluid  containing  the  poisonous  bacteria  in  abundance  ;  and 
finally  the  generalization  of  the  disease  through  the  system  ?  If  these  state¬ 
ments  be  true,  what  important  hints  for  treatment  are  afforded  by  them  ! 
Again,  how  far  are  Pasteur’s  later  statements  accurate,  to  the  effect  that  the 
development  of  the  disease  is  to  an  important  extent  dependent  on  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  which  the  animal  is  exposed,  so  that  an  attack  can  be  induced  in 
a  fowl,  which  is  an  animal  not  otherwise  amenable  to  the  disease,  by 
exposing  it  to  damp  and  cold  before  inoculation,  while,  when  the  animal  is 
sick  and  about  to  die,  its  life  can  be  preserved  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
raising  its  temperature,  which  proves  fatal  to  the  bacillus  ?  These  and  many 
other  questions  could  be  asked  in  regard  to  this  disease  alone.  What  fields 
then  still  remained  open  to  research,  and  what  important  results  even  to  man¬ 
kind  might  accrue,  as  in  ihe  case  of  trichinism,  from  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  any  form  of  animal  disorder  !  He  further  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  even 
necessary,  though  it  was  often  advantageous,  to  have  the  work  of  others 
before  them.  A  notable  example  might  be  cited  in  M.  Pasteur,  who,  when 
solicited  by  M.  Dumas  to  undertake  the  investigation  of  the  silkworm  disease, 
replied  that  he  had  never  so  much  as  seen  a  silkworm.  “  So  much  the  better,” 
said  Dumas  ;  “  you  will  commence  your  investigations  unfettered  by  precon¬ 
ceived  opinions  ;  ”  and  Pasteur  was  not  slow  to  recognise  the  truth  of  the 
remark.  His  researches  have  saved  his  country  millions  of  francs.  In 
conclusion  he  exhorted  them  to  work  not  with  examinations  in  view  only,  but 
with  the  desire  of  making  themselves  useful  in  their  day  and  generation,  and 
of  earning  an  honest  and  an  honourable  independence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  which  was  extemporaneously  and 
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eloquently  delivered,  and  frequently  elicited  warm  applause,  the  Chairman,  in 
some  well-chosen  remarks,  thanked  the  lecturer,  and  awarded  the  prizes  as 
follows  : — 

Coleman  Prizes . — Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Layton  J.  Blenkinsop  ;  Bronze  Medal, 
Mr.  John  Morton  ;  Certificates  of  Merit,  Messrs.  E.  H.  Hazelton  and  W.  H. 
Bloye. 

Cattle  Pathology  Prizes. — Silver  Medal,  Mr.  John  Morton;  Certificate  of 
Merit,  Mr.  E.  Wnitley  Baker. 

Scholarship. — ^25  per  annum  for  two  years,  Mr.  Alfred  Cawdle  ;  very 
highly  commended,  Mr.  G.  H.  Gibbings. 

Class  Prizes.  Class  C . — Hippopathology,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bloye ;  Cattle 
Pathology,  Mr.  Layton  J.  Blenkinsop  ;  Morbid  Anatomy,  Messrs.  J.  Morton 
and  H.  Axe,  equal ;  Helminthology,  Messrs.  Layton  J.  Blenkinsop  and  W.  H. 
Bloye,  equal,  and  Mr.  A.  H assail,  2nd  Prize.  Class  B. — Anatomy,  Mr. 
Edward  Taylor  ;  Histology,  Mr.  Edward  Taylor  ;  Physiology,  Mr.  Edward 
Taylor.  Class  A. — Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  Mr.  W.  Littlewood  ;  Materia 
Medica,  Mr.  M.  G.  Byerley  ;  Practical  Chemistry,  Mr.  E.  R.  Smythe.. 
Bota?iy. — Not  yet  decided. 

List  of  Certificates  awarded  : — 

For  acting  as  Monitors. — Messrs.  E.  W.  Baker,  L.  J.  Blenkinsop,  W.  H. 
Bloye,  W.  R.  Bull,  J.  Morton,  C.  E.  Nuthall,  J.  G.  Parr,  H.  E.  Pinel,  R.  W. 
Raymond,  J.  T.  Twiss. 

For  acting  as  Clinical  Clerks. — Messrs.  E.  W.  Baker,  L.  J.  Blenkinsop, 
W.  H.  Bloye,  W.  R.  Bull,  J.  V.  Daly,  E.  P.  Evans,  E.  Hartley,  E.  H.  Hazelton, 
R.  Hill,  S.  J.  Marriott,  J.  Morton,  C.  E.  Nuthall,  C.  W.  Page,  J.  G.  Parr, 
G.  T.  Pickering,  H.  E.  Pinel,  M.  Robinson,  W.  F.  Shaw,  T.  A.  Smith,  J.  T. 
Twiss. 

For  acting  as  Prosectors. — Messrs.  L.  J.  Blenkinsop,  C.  E.  Nuthall,  H.  E. 
Pinel. 

Certificates  of  Distinction. — Messrs.  W.  H.  Bloye  and  J.  G.  Parr. 
Certificates  for  acting  as  Veterinary  Assistants  at  the  Smithfield  Clubs ’ 
Show ,  1882. — Messrs.  L.  J.  Blenkinsop  and  S.  J.  Marriott. 

Certificates  for  acting  as  Veterinary  Assistants  at  R.A.S.  Show  at  Re  admgy 
1882. — Messrs.  W.  H.  Bloye  and  J.  Morton. 


SSrwjr  SFetmitarg  Sqjaitumtt. 

Gazette ,  October  2nd. 

The  undermentioned  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
First  Class  : — James  Kean  Grainger,  dated  1st  April,  1883;  James  Joseph 
Philips,  1  st  April,  1883  ;  John  Herbert  Cox,  1st  April,  1883  ;  Benjamin  A. 
W.  Powell,  1st  April,  1883  ;  John  Burton,  14th  June,  1883  ;  Frank  F.  Craw¬ 
ford;  14th  June,  1883. 

To  be  Veterinary  Surgeons  on  Probation,  dated  3rd  Octobe',  1883  : — 
Thomas  Pottinger,  gent.  ;  Richard  Wellington  Raymond,  gent. 

Gazette ,  October  19th. 

Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class,  J.  Ferris  retires  on  retired  pay  with  the 
honorary  rank  of  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

J.  T.  Twiss,  gent.,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon  on  Probation. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  conferred  a  good-service  pension  on 
Mr.  J.  Collins,  late  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  Army,  on  his  retire¬ 
ment,  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  him  while  employed  for 
seven  years  on  the  Staff  at  Headquarters. 
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The  death  is  reported  of  H.  T.  Challinor,  Southport,  who  graduated  January, 
1877  ;  of  Thos.  Taylor,  Manchester,  graduated  May,  1859  ;  and  of  W.  J. 
Holland,  Manchester,  graduated  April,  1878. 

Belgium  has  sustained  a  loss  in  the  decease  of  two  of  its  prominent  mem¬ 
bers.  Professor  Delwart,  for  many  years  director  of  the  Brussels  Veterinary 
School,  and  one  of  its  foundation  professors,  has  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-two  years.  Modeste  Foelen,  Government  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Belgium,  died  on  August 
30th,  aged  fifty-three  years.  He  was  a  zealous  and  enthusiastic  veterinarian, 
and  the  author  of  several  books  and  valuable  papers  on  veterinary  medicine 
and  hygiene. 


Hated  airtf 

Dogs  in  Australia. — In  consequence  of  the  opinion  given  by  Dr. 
Fleming,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  to  the  New 
South  Wales  Government  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  Rabies  from 
Australia,  we  learn  by  a  telegram  from  Sydney,  dated  October  2nd,  that  a 
proclamation  has  been  issued  by  that  Government  prohibiting  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  dogs  except  from  the  Australian  Colonies. 

Cattle  Plague  in  Russia. — According  to  the  Moscow  Gazette ,  this 
disease  is  raging  with  desolating  effect  in  the  province  of  Orenburg  ;  indeed, 
throughout  South  Russia  it  is  again  alarmingly  on  the  increase.  The  most 
extraordinary  feature  of  the  various  reports  in  connection  with  the  progress 
of  the  disease  is  that  wherever  the  Cattle  Plague  is  most  virulent  there  also 
the  Diphtheria  among  the  people  is  equally  widespread  and  alarming.  In  the 
city  of  Odessa  also  the  cattle  are  being  decimated.  It  is  satisfactory,  how¬ 
ever,  to  turn  to  the  account  of  a  new  scheme,  just  inaugurated,  for  stamping 
out  the  plague.  Formerly  it  was  held  obligatory  on  the  owners  of  cattle 
dying  of  the  plague  to  see  to  the  proper  burial  of  the  carcases  at  a  given 
depth  ;  but  this  regulation,  efficient  on  the  face  of  it,  became  a  dead  letter 
for  want  of  proper  police  inspection.  Now,  however,  immense  ovens  have 
been  constructed  within  certain  radii  of  the  infected  districts,  and  to  these 
crematory  centres  owners  are  compelled,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  bring  the 
carcases  of  plague-stricken  animals,  as  well  as  the  refuse  and  fodder  of  the 
infected  stables.  As  this  department  of  cattle  cremation  has  been  specially 
established,  and  will  be  conducted  and  controlled  by  special  staffs,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  lack  of  perseverance  will  mar  its  success  in  arresting  a  pest 
which  has  already  nearly  ruined  the  agriculturists  of  South  Russia. 


Ccrncs-pautfcttcc,  Hr, 

PROFESSIONAL  ETIOUETTE. 

Sir, — As  within  the  past  year  so  much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
the  “  status  of  the  profession/1  “  professional  etiquette,”  etc.,  etc.,  I  find  it 
necessary  to  ask  you  to  allow  this  letter,  and  those  which  are  enclosed  here¬ 
with,  to  appear  in  your  next  issue  of  the  Veterinary  Journal  : — 

On  the  12th  September  last  I  was  requested  to  accompany  a  gentleman  to 
Derby,  to  examine  a  hunter  he  was  desirous  of  purchasing  for  “  show  pur¬ 
poses/'  if  perfectly  sound  ;  particular  stress  being  laid  on  the  horse  being 
perfectly  sound,  as,  being  for  “show  purposes/5  any  defects  would  prove 
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detrimental  to  his  success.  When  approaching  Nottingham,  en  route ,  I 
asked  my  client  where  we  were  going,  and  he  informed  me  he  had  purchased 
a  horse  from  a  Mr.  Aulton,  veterinary  surgeon  (member  of  the  College)  and 
horse  dealer,  at  Derby,  if  I  passed  him  sound  ;  that  he  thought  him  one  of 
the  best-looking  twelve  stone  hunters  he  had  ever  seen,  and  was  very  anxious 
to  purchase  him  if  sound.  That  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  received  as  to 
our  destination.  On  our  arrival  at  Derby  we  went  direct  to  Mr.  Aulton’s 
yard,  and  were  shown  to  a  stable  in  which  was  the  horse  in  question.  The 
groom  went  up  to  his  head,  I  stood  in  the  stable,  and  my  client  remained  at 
the  door.  As  soon  as  the  clothing  was  stripped  off  I  thought  I  recognised 
the  animal,  so  I  casually  remarked,  “  I  think  I  have  seen  that  horse  before.” 
The  groom  answered  me,  “  I  don’t  think  you  have,  sir.”  I  said,  “  How 
long  has  the  guv’nor  had  him?”  He  replied,  “About  eighteen  months.” 
I  then  asked,  “  Was  he  not  sold  at  Mr.  Done  van’s  sale  at  Leicester  last 
year?”  To  which  he  replied,  “No,  sir.”  There  the  conversation  ended, 
and  I  proceeded  with  my  examination.  When  I  had  finished  a  manual  ex¬ 
amination,  I  went  up  to  my  client  to  inform  him  the  result,  when  he  asked 
me,  “  Do  you  think  you  have  seen  the  horse  before?”  To  which  I  replied, 
“  If  I  have  not  seen  him  I  have  one  just  like  him,  and  with  the  same  defects 
and  then  I  added,  “  He  has  a  bony  enlargement  on  the  inside  of  the  near 
hock,  well  back,  a  small  curb  on  the  same  leg,  and  an  abnormal  condition 
of  the  sole  of  the  off  fore  foot.”  We  then  had  the  animal  led  out,  and 
trotted  on  the  road,  when  my  client  remarked,  “  Does  he  not  go  short  on  the 
near  hind  leg?”  and,  “  He  has  a  curb  on  that  leg  which  I  did  not  notice  when 
I  saw  him  before.”  I  assured  him,  although  the  action  of  the  near  hock  was 
a  trifle  exaggerated,  I  did  not  consider  him  lame,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
defects  were  immaterial,  and  I  should  consider  him  “ practically  sound”  He 
remarked  he  was  no  use  to  him  if  only  “  practically  sound  :  ”  he  wanted  him 
to  “  show,”  and  he  must  be  “  perfectly  sound.”  Mr.  Aulton  having  arrived,  I 
asked  that  the  horse  might  be  saddled,  which  he  ordered  to  be  done  ;  but 
as  no  saddle  could  be  found,  we  waited  while  one  was  being  sought  for  ;  and 
in  the  meantime  Mr.  Aulton  told  my  client  the  horse  was  a  little  tickle,  and 
did  not  like  a  cold  saddle,  etc.,  etc.  I  then  told  him  the  result  of  my  ex¬ 
amination,  so  fafias  I  had  gone,  and  mentioned  the  remarks  made  by  my 
client.  He  offered  to  warrant  each  and  all  of  the  defects,  and  appealed  to 
me,  as  a  practical  man,  whether  it  was  possible  to  find  one  horse  in  fifty 
“  perfectly  sound.”  I  refused  to  pass  the  horse  “  perfectly  sound,”  and  my 
client  thereupon  declined  to  purchase  him,  and  on  our  leaving  the  yard  we 
were  saluted  with  a  volley  of  remarks  of  a  semi -offensive  nature,  for  which  I 
apologized  to  my  client,  saying  doubtless  Mr.  Aulton  was  vexed  at  not 
having  sold  his  horse,  and  he  would  regret  such  expressions  when  he  got 
cooler.  On  the  following  Saturday  morning  I  was  sent  for  to  read  a  letter 
my  client  had  received  from  Mr.  Aulton,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith 
append  verbatim  et  literatim. 

(Copy.) 

“Derby  Sep.  14 th  1883. 

“  Sir, — I  received  your  letter  this  morning,  will  you  kindly  remitt  my  son 
cheque  for  say  ^25  for  compensation  and  loss  of  the  sale  of  his  horse, 
through  you  not  taking  him  according  to  purchase.  We  dont  wish 
to  have  any  unpleasantness  over  the  matter,  but  I  think  you  know  my  opinion 
on  subject,  that  is  if  you  have  been  told  by  any  of  my  Derby  friends  any 
tales  about  the  horse  that  you  felt  at  all  afraid  to  take  him  why  did  you 
trouble  to  come  and  bring  a  man  with  you  to  help  you  to  get  out,  as  one  penny 
stamp  and  one  sheet  of  note  paper  would  of  done  for  me  and  saved  much 
annoyance  and  trouble,  as  1  am  a  business  man  I  have  called  in  two  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon’s  since  and  they  both  pronounce  him  sound  and  free  from 
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Curbs.  I  am  writeing  for  Mr.  Lawson  of  Manchester  and  Mr.  Carless  of 
Worcester  to  come  over  and  examine  him  and  then  I  think  I  can  produce 
about  Thirty  certificates  as  to  his  soundness  if  you  dont  think  well  to  settle 
the  matter  upon  amicable  terms  of  course  I  make  this  surgestion  with  out 
pridigice  to  the  case  hereafafire.  I  may  say  that  the  unwarrantable  re¬ 
marks  and  unpardonable  insinuations  made  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  you 
brought  with  >  ou,  to  my  men,  was  most  unjust  and  uncalled  for  by  him  or  you. 
when  we  havesettled  withyou,  I  will  deal  withhim, and  I  will  give  him  Mr.  Done- 
van's  Horse  to  his  hearts  content ,  I  am  sorry  we  should  have  such  a  man 
in  own  proffession  to  lend  himself  to  such  a  cause  and  come  to  Derby  on  such 
an  errand.  The  Horse  he  represented  my  son’s  horse  to  be  to  you  was  a  chest 
horse  by  Make  Haste,  and  sold  a  year  since  this  week  at  Cheltenham 
repository  fi  r  33  gs.  which  was  a  brute  and  went  a  bad  screw  in  my  hands. 
A  Mr.  Hughes  of  Worcester  bought  him  and  he  was  ultimately  bought  by 
Mr.  Donevan  at  Bristol  repository  and  sent  to  Leicester  with  his  stud  one 
month  afterwards  that  was  last  October  the  6th  inst.  I  was  called  in  to 
examine  all  Donevan’s  horses  previous  to  their  being  sold  by  auction  :  and 
I  saw  your  clever  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  yard  nearly  two  days  and  ex¬ 
amining  this  Horse  over  many  times  during  that  stay,  and  at  the  Sale  he  bid 
140  gs.  for  him  for  you  or  some  other  good  Client  of  his  I  suppose.  I  went 
up  to  him  and  stopd.  him  bidding  as  1  felt  sorry  to  see  him  so  screwed  and  one 
of  the  greatest  flats  in  England  bought  him  and  in  two  weeks  after  he  was 
sold  at  Mr.  H.  Humphreys  sale  for  23  gs.,  and  this  was  the  Horse  he  con¬ 
sidered  he  was  examining  in  my  yard  for  you  on  Tuesday,  this  is  very  clear 
to  me  by  the  questions  he  asked  my  clerk  and  grooms  and  the  unpardonable 
insinuations  he  made  to  them,  therefore  I  must  conclude  what  this  special 
business  to  Derby  on  Tuesday  was  for.  I  know  in  your  heart  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  my  boy  has  been  cruelly  and  unjustly  treated  in  the  matter  by 
you  and  your  veterinary  surgon.  I  must  say  1  am  of  an  opinion  he  would  of 
been  more  properly  and  better  employed  at  Grantham  gelding  dead  dogs — 
young  bulls ,  than  ex  anting  Horses  and  I  shall  wait  your  decision  until  Tues¬ 
day  the  1 8th  inst.— Yours  truly,  “  W.  Aulton  V.S. 

“To  - ,  Esq.”  (True  copy. — Ben.  H.  Russell.) 

On  the  next  Tuesday  I  received  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  “  Mr. 
Russell,  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Castrator  of  Dogs,  Grantham”  : — 

“  Derby  Sep.  15th  1883. 

“  Sir, — I  have  received  two  excuse  letters  from  Mr. - why  he  refuses  to 

take  my  son’s  horse  in  the  first  he  informs  me  you  say  he  has  a  Curb ,  in 
the  second  a  spavin  and  other  defects  is  the  term  he  uses  in  his  letter.  I 
had  him  examined  by  two  veterinary  surgeons  on  Saturday  and  Mr. 
Greaves  has  examined  him  today  they  all  pronounce  him  sound  and  advise 
me  to  take  take  the  case  into  Court  They  are  all  of  the  same  opinion  as 

myself  that  you  came  with  Mr. - specially  to  reject  my  sons  horse  and 

that  you  were  brought  to  do  so  and  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  most  unpardon¬ 
able  and  ungentlemanly  and  unjust  act  for  you  to  do,  to  lend  yourself  to 
such  a  piece  of  jobbery ,  and  that  while  we  have  such  men  as  yourself  in  the 
veterinary  proffesion  it  must  for  ever  lay  in  the  back  grounds  in  comparison 
to  other  proffessions  and  as  a  proof  to  my  opinion  herein  stated,  you  came 

to  my  stablemen  and  clerk  and  persisted  in  relateing  to  Mr.  -  in  their 

presence  that  it  was  the  Chest  Horse  I  stopped  you  from  buying  out  of  Mr. 
Donevans  stud  last  October  I  mean  the  Horse  you  examined  all  the  day  on 
the  Friday  and  half  the  day  on  Saturday  you  were  engaged  examining  him 
and  bid  140  gs.  for  him  the  greatest  screw  that  day  liveing  and  would 
of  bought  him  had  I  not  prevened  you,  so  that  I  think  your  wisest  plan 
in  future  to  be  honest  and  say  you  dont  know,  and  stop  at  Grantham 
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gelding  dead  dogs  and  young  bulls  and  not  pretend  examine  horses  for 
Gentlemen  I  am  sorry  to  find  I  cannot  enter  an  action  at  Law  against  you 
and  show  you  up  to  your  Friends  You  are  a  worthless  fellow  you  shall 
have  Donevan. — 1  am  sir  yours  “  {Signed)  W.  Aulton,  V.S. 

“  You  and  Mr.  - -  would  cut  a  good  show  in  the  Court  you  told  me 

yourself  that  Mr.  - thought  the  Horse  had  a  curb  and  went  lame  it  was 

not  what  you  thought  if  Mr.  -  thought  the  Horse  was  blind  of  course 

you  thought  the  same  and  he  was  practically  sound  that  is  half  sound 
and  half  unsound  and  you  call  yourself  a  v.  s.  I  think  you  would  be 
more  in  yr.  place  prisiding  as  Captain  Russell  in  that  little  city  behind 
the  backwoods  of  America  were  they  purchase  those  titles  and  handles 
o  their  names  at  2/6  each.  You  ungentlemanly  game  and  ignorance 
shall  be  laid  before  our  members  and  others.  I  heard  your  character 
when  you  were  at  Leicester  by  yr.  own  neighbors  they  put  you  down  as 
fool  and  I  can  back  their  opinion.  W.  A.  29  members  have  examined  the 
horse  and  passed  him  sound,  and  you  a  real  dummy  comes  to  act  dirty 

dummy  rejects  him.  W.  A.  Since  writing  1  find  Mr.  -  boasted  to  Mr. 

Webster  the  owner  of  the  Dun  mare  that  he  was  his  own  veterinary  surgeon 
and  did  not  belive  in  vets.” 

(True  copy ,  except  the  suppression  of  the  name  of  my  client ,  who  does 

not  wish  it  to  appear. — B.  H.  Russell.) 

Resuming  the  narrative,  I  have  to  state  that  last  Friday  morning  I  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Aulton  not  bearing  any  relation  to  this  matter,  but  addressed 
to  “  Captain  Russell,  Pig-cutter  and  Castrator,  Grantham.” 

With  reference  to  the  above  two  letters,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Aulton  in  the  one  states  he  has  written  to  Mr.  Lawson,  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  and  Mr.  Carless,  of  Worcester,  to  go  and  examine  the  horse,  and  in  the 
other  that  Mr.  Greaves  examined  him  on  the  Monday,  etc.,  also  that  in  the 
interval  between  the  12th  and  14th  he  was  examined  by  two  veterinary 
surgeons,  and  again  on  the  14th  by  presumably  two  others,  and  they  all  passed 
the  horse  sound,  and  agreed  with  him  in  condemning  me.  I  have  written  to 
the  only  two  Lawsons  on  the  register  living  at  Manchester,  also  to  both  the 
Greaves’  on  the  register,  and  I  enclose  their  replies.  I  have  not  yet  received 
a  reply  from  Mr.  Carless,  of  Worcester. 

I  had  no  further  conversation  with  his  groom  than  that  already  stated  :  his 
clerk  and  stablemen  I  did  not,  to  my  knowledge,  see.  He  most  certainly  did 
not  stop  me  buying  a  horse  at  Leicester  last  year,  nor  was  I  two  days  exam¬ 
ining  one.  The  facts  are  I  was  sent  to  Leicester  on  the  Saturday  to  examine 
the  chestnut  horse  he  refers  to,  and  rejected  him  on  the  very  same  points  that 
I  rejected  his  horse  for,  on  the  12th  September  ;  moreover,  he  was  a  golden 
chestnut,  with  two  white  stockings  and  a  blaze,  and  very  nervous  about  the 
head.  My  client,  considering  the  horse  was  practically  sound,  asked  me  to 
bid  for  him  to  135  guineas,  which  I  did,  and  then  stopped  as  the  bidding  con¬ 
tinued.  Some  half  an  hour  afterwards  a  gentleman  congratulated  me  on  not 
buying  the  horse,  as  he  was  such  a  brute,  and  referred  me  to  Aulton,  of  Derby, 
to  whom  he  had  formerly  belonged,  for  his  character.  Knowing  he  was  present 
at  the  sale  I  looked  him  out,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  horse.  He  informed 
me  had  had  him  in  his  possession  several  times,  and  that  he  was  anything 
but  a  desirable  purchase,  and  there  the  matter  ended.  So  much  for  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Aulton’s  statements  in  his  letters  under  consideration.  I  have  not 
troubled  to  reply  to  them,  but  offer  the  matter  to  you  for  publication,  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  afford  as  much  amusement  to  your  readers  as  they 
have  to — Yours  truly, 


Ben.  H.  Russell,  F.R.C.V.S. 
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u  Grantham,  Sept.  29 th,  1883. 

u  Dear  Sir, — I  was  as  much  surprised  as  you  at  the  false  charges  made  in 
Mr.  Aulton’s  letters.  You  did  not  know  what  horse  you  were  going  to 
examine  for  me  until  you  met  me  at  the  station,  and  certainly  did  not  bias 
my  judgment  about  taking  him.  I  should  have  been  pleased  at  the  time  to 
have  taken  the  horse  if  you  could  have  passed  him  sound,  because  I 
thought  he  was  very  cheap  if  sound.  Neither  did  any  one  tell  me  he  was 
a  vicious  horse.  Mr.  Aulton  told  me  in  his  yard  (whilst  you  were  ex¬ 
amining  the  horse)  he  must  be  mounted  very  quietly  :  this  even  I  did  not 
know  until  he  told  me. — Yours  truly,  - 

“  Capt.  Russell.” 

“  Greaves  and  Faulkner,  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

“  Knott  Mill,  Manchester,  Sept.  24th,  1883. 

“  Captain  Russell. — Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  say  I  have  not  examined  any  horse 
for  Mr.  Wm.  Aulton,  of  Derby,  during  the  last  fortnight,  or,  in  fact,  at  any 
time. —  I  remain  yours  most  truly,  “  [Signed)  Thomas  Greaves.” 

“  Flixton,  Sept.  24///,  1883. 

“  In  answer  to  yours  received  this  morning  only,  I  beg  to  say  I  have  not 
been  to  Derby  at  all  to  examine  any  horse.  “  {Signed)  Jno.  Greaves.” 

“  I  have  not  been  written  to  nor  have  I  examined  a  horse  for  Mr.  W. 
Aulton,  of  Derby,  within  the  last  ten  days. 

Dated  Sept.  23 rd,  1883.  “  {Signed)  Alexander  Lawson,  M.R.C.V.S.” 

“  I  have  not  examined  a  chestnut  horse  at  Derby  since  the  12th  inst. 

Dated  Sept.  24/^,1883.  “  {Signed)  John  Lawson,  per  W.  T.” 

In  continuation  of  this  paper  I  have  received  another  letter  from  W.  Aulton, 
of  Derby,  which  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  adding  to  those  already  sent. 

“  Derby  Oct  *]th  1883 

“Sir, — My  sons  | horse  was  sold  yesterday  by  Auction  and  made  ^15 

more  money  than  yr.  friend - bought  him  at  and  I  could  of  made  200 

gs.  of  him  if  I  had  been  half  as  big  a  hound  as  you  and  him  but  I 
knew  my  200  gs.  customer  could  not  of  ridden  him.  he  was  ex¬ 
amined  by  eight  vet  surgeons  and  they  all  knew  what  you  HAD  SAID 
and  DONE  and  not  one  of  them  saw  your  CURB.  Mr.  Donovan  will  be  at 
Leicester  I  hope  you  will  appear  on  the  sceene  and  have  two  days  examinna- 
tion  again  but  dont  display  you  talent  and  make  such  a  fool  of  your  self 
again  as  you  did  twelve  month’s  ago.  I  will  see  you  are  well  waited  upon. 
I  must  conclude  by  telling  you  again  that  I  consider  you  an  most  unpardon¬ 
able  fellow,  if  you  committed  you  self  to  suit  - - as  I  think  youmust 

of  done,  if  not  you  are  ignorant  of  the  soundness  of  horses  etc. — Yours 

“  {Signed)  W.  Aulton,  V.S.” 

The  above  speaks  for  itself,  and  needs  no  comment  from  me. — Yours 
faithfully,  Ben.  H.  Russell,  F.R.C.V.S. 


Sir, — Knowing  the  great  interest  you  take  in  all  veterinary  matters,  I 
venture  to  ask  a  portion  of  your  columns,  to  place  before  members  of  the 
profession  and  the  public  generally  a  case  of  a  reprehensible  kind.  One  of 
our  poets  has  said  that 

“Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen,” 

and  I  trust  that  the  exposure  of  what  is  in  this  district  becoming  too  common 
will  act  as  a  deterrent  to  unscrupulous  practitioners. — I  am,  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  Malcolm  Walker,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Alexandria,  N.B; 
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Mr.  John  McDougall,  V.S.,  Veir  Place,  Alexandria, 

Helensburgh.  2 8tk  August ,  1883. 

Sir, — I  am  informed  that  of  late  you  have  made  unsolicited  calls  at 
Auchintullich,  and  have  there  treated  an  ailing  mare  which  was  under 
treatment  by  me.  I  am  further  informed  that  you  have  censured  my  mode  of 
treatment  in  the  case,  while  at  the  same  time  you  have  applied  treatment 
differing  but  slightly,  if  differing  at  all,  from  that  applied  by  me.  It  is  perhaps 
possible  that  you  are  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  having  so 
acted ;  but  unless  you  give  such  an  explanation  I  must  regard  your  proceedings 
as  a  serious  offence  against  the  honour  of  veterinary  practice.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  on  the  matter. — Yours  truly,  Malcolm  Walker,  V.S. 

Mr.  John  McDougall,  V.S.,  Veir  Place,  Alexandria, 

Helensburgh.  12 th  September ,  1883. 

Sir, — Not  having  heard  from  you  on  the  subject  of  your  proceedings  at 
Auchintullich,  referred  to  in  my  letter  to  you  of  28th  ult.,  I  am  entitled  to  infer 
that  my  information  of  these  proceedings  was  correct.  It  is  to  me  matter  for 
surprise  that  you,  a  veterinary  practitioner,  should  act  as  you  have  done  in  this 
case  towards  a  fellow  practitioner.  However,  that  you  have  treated  one  of  my 
patients  is  to  me  a  small  matter,  but  that  you  have  done  so  without  being  so¬ 
licited  by  the  owner,  without  acknowledging  me,  and  without  knowing  my 
diagnosis  of  the  case,  and  the  consequent  internal  treatment  applied  at  my 
instance — the  external  treatment  would  of  course  be  apparent  to  you— are 
matters  which  I  cannot  let  pass  without  notice.  Because  in  the  first  case,  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  patient  by  any  one  ignorant  of  the  immediately  previous  internal 
treatment  of  that  patient  can  neither  be  safe  for  the  patient  nor  commendatory 
of  the  practitioner  ;  and  because,  in  the  second  place,  the  honour  of  the 
veterinary  profession — a  profession  which,  I  had  fondly  believed,  was  growing 
in  honour  as  it  advanced  in  knowledge — is  thereby  assailed.  If  £  s.  d. 
prompted  your  actions,  then  the  matter  becomes  too  despicable  for  further 
notice,  and  any  antipathy  you  may  entertain  for  myself  should  not  be  arranged 
at  the  expense  of  our  profession.  It  is  my  intention  to  publish  this  and  the 
former  letter. — Yours  truly,  Malcolm  Walker,  V.S. 

120,  Princes  Street,  Helensburgh, 

13th  September ,  1883. 

Dear  Sir, — ’Tis  with  pity  I  pen  these  few  lines,  not  for  the  honour  of  the 
veterinary  profession,  but  for  the  honour  of  some  of  its  members— they  have 
so  little  to  lose.  I  was  urgently  requested  to  attend  the  bay  mare  at 
Auchintulloch,  and  I  asked  if  any  one  had  seen  her  ;  was  told  “  Walker  had 
seen  her  ”  when  passing  on  Saturday,  but  was  not  attending  her.  Your 
diagnosis  and  treatment  I  will  not  comment  on  at  present,  but  will  be  pleased 
to  do  so  when  you  insert  your  letters  in  the  Veterinary  Journal. — I  am 
yours,  John  McDougall,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Mp  John  McDougall,  V.S. ,  Veir  Place,  Alexandria, 

Helensburgh.  1  pth  September,  1883. 

Sir, — In  your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.  you  state  that  you  were  told  “Walker 
had  seen  her  ”  (the  mare)  when  passing  (not  the  mare,  but  Walker)  on 
Saturday,  but  was  not  attending  her.  You  must  either  have  believed  or 
discredited  what  you  were  told.  If  you  discredited  it  you  have  yet  to  give  a 
reason  for  your  treating  the  mare  without  acknowledging  me.  If  you  believed 
that  I  was  not  attending  the  mare,  then  your  forthcoming  comment  on  my 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  a  case  unattended  by  me,  besides  being  pleasing 
to  yourself,  will  certainly  have  an  interest  that  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
veterinary  profession. — Yours  truly,  Malcolm  Walker,  V.S. 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS  AT  VETERINARY  MEETINGS. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  Journal  to 
offer  the  following  remarks  for  the  consideration  of  the  profession?  To 
prevent  misunderstanding  as  to  their  scope,  I  may  at  once  say,  that  they  refer 
only  to  papers  and  discussions  at  veterinary  meetings,  and,  except  incidentally, 
not  to  writings  in  books  and  reports,  which  are,  of  course,  prepared  as  they 
are  intended  to  be  popular  or  otherwise. 

Readers  of  papers  at  our  various  meetings  show  a  growing  tendency  to 
employ  long,  high-sounding,  and  uncommon  words,  which  to  many  of  their 
audience  are  unintelligible,  and  thus  the  interest  of  their  communications  is 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  Some  of  those  who  discuss  the  papers  are 
also  prone  to  fall  into  this  very  undesirable  fault. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  words  I  now  venture  to  complain  of  are  to  be 
found  in  recently-published  medical  vocabularies,  but  all  practitioners  have 
not  the  time — even  if  they  had  the  inclination — to  “  work  up”  and  commit  to 
memory  a  lot  of  uncommon  and  abstruse  terms,  and  especially  do  they  not 
care  to  use  them  when  they  know  that  more  familiar,  yet  sufficiently 
scientific,  words  are  available. 

Let  us  for  a  few  moments  go,  in  imagination,  to  a  medical  or  veterinary 
meeting,  where  a  paper  stuffed  with  uncommon  and  pedantic  words  is  read. 
The  writer  begins,  the  gentlemen  composing  the  audience  listening  eagerly, 
because  they  have — many  of  them  at  great  inconvenience,  and  perhaps 
expense — come  to  be  interested,  and  they  hope  instructed.  Soon  they 
perceive  that  the  paper  is  full  of  “  medical  vocabulary  ”  words  ;  one  by  one 
the  hearers  become  indifferent  and  inattentive,  and  perhaps  here  and  there 
somnolency  prevails.  After  a  short  time  they  who  understand  the  reader 
and  are  anxious  for  his  success,  see  that  he  has  lost  hold  of  his  audience,  and 
cannot  help  wishing  that  he  had  translated  his  paper  into  intelligible  English. 
What  is  the  result  of  all  this,  and  of  a  discussion  carried  on  in  the  same 
terms  ?  It  is,  that  the  discussion  is  mostly  confined  to  the  younger  members 
— the  newest  from  college — and  is  perhaps  almost  entirely  such  as  can  be 
obtained  from  text-books.  What  we,  however,  I  beg  to  submit,  most  want 
at  our  meetings  is  to  elicit  all  opinions  j  yet  it  often  happens  that  many 
veterinary  surgeons  who  are  most  capable  of  giving  desirable  information 
are  “least  up”  in  ultra-scientific  terms,  and  are  rendered  dumb  by  having 
to  hear  a  paper  read  or  a  discussion  carried  on,  in  what  has  been  called 
transcendental  jargon.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  meetings  of  the  medical 
profession,  as  many  country  doctors,  who  have  not  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  commit  the  last-coined  words  to  memory,  can  testify. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  give  offence  when  I  say— and  I  speak  advisedly — that 
some  experienced  practitioners,  whose  opinions  it  was  most  desirable  to  hear, 
remained  silent  for  this  very  reason  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National 
Veterinary  Association,  and,  when  I  say  experienced,  I  mean  some  of  our 
most  eminent  and  successful  veterinary  surgeons,  yet  in  our  assemblies 
we  want  the  benefit  of  the  opinion  of  all  who  can  give  valuable  information, 
and  “  set  us  thinking.” 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  mistake  for  any  speaker 
“to  talk  over  the  heads  of  his  audience,”  for,  as  said  before,  the  hearers 
quickly  become  indifferent  and  disgusted.  Why — to  bring  forward  mild 
examples — employ  at  our  veterinary  meetings  such  words  as  hyperaemia, 
pyrexia,  and  paresis,  instead  of  such  well-understood  and  quite-scientific- 
enough  terms  as  congestion,  fever,  and  paralysis  ?  But  some  of  these  words 
are  made  worse  by  their  having  double  meanings  ;  for  instance,  the  word 
“haemal,”  which  is  gradually  becoming  a  favourite,  means  “  pertaining  to  the 
blood  or  blood-vessels,”  and  is  also  applied  to  signify  the  cavity  of  the  trunk. 
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Paresis  is  a  synonym  of  palsy  or  paralysis  ;  it  also  means  a  state  of  weakness 
or  debility  ;  it  means  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  ;  besides  having  two 
other  significations.  1  beg  to  submit  that  there  is  in  the  above  remarks 
enough  to  justify  a  strong  plea  for  intelligible  and  unmistakable  language  at 
our  meetings  and  discussions. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  deriding  or  undervaluing  a  knowledge 
of  scientific  terms  and  phraseology;  such  an  idea  is  far  from  my  mind.  My 
meaning  is,  that  uncommon  and  unfamiliar  words  should  only  be  employed 
when  the  speaker  is  quite  sure  that  all  his  -professional  audience  will  under¬ 
stand  him,  and  that  if  he  has  any  doubt  on  this  point,  he  should  translate 
every  such  word  each  time  he  uses  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  from  a  false 
fear  of  being  considered  unscientific,  the  profession  will  not  drift  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  a  misplaced  affectation  of  learning,  which  will 
impose  upon  nobody.  We  may  employ  what  words  we  like  in  our  books, 
because  the  reader  can,  if  necessary,  call  in  the  aid  of  a  medical  vocabulary  ; 
but  when  we  have  induced  people  to  come  to  our  meetings,  let  us  only  use 
terms  which  are  well  understood  by  the  profession  generally.  To  do 
otherwise  is  wasteful  of  valuable  time,  besides  being  productive  of  irritation 
and  disappointment. 

A  recent  clever  writer  thus  quotes  :  “  There  can,  in  truth,  be  no  greater 
fault  than  that  language,  which  is  useful  only  so  far  as  it  is  perspicuous  or 
intelligible,  should  need  an  interpreter  ;  ”  and  said  Quintilian,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  “  By  perspicuity  (clearness)  care  is  taken  not  merely 
that  the  reader  may  clearly  understand,  but  that  he  cannot  possibly 
misunderstand.” — Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Lambert,  F.R.C.V.S. 

Dublin,  October  loth,  1883. 


“  HYSTERIA.’5 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  case  I  consider  was  a  well  marked  one  of 
“  Hysteria.” 

Patient. — Half-bred  mare,  good  condition,  seven  years  of  age. 

History. — Lately  she  had  done  very  little  work  ;  for  days  together  had  stood 
in  stable  ;  was  taken  out  the  morning  that  I  saw  her,  and  when  about  six 
miles  on  the  road  she  “  had  a  fit,”  and  soon  afterwards  another  ;  was  taken 
out  of  harness,  and  put  into  comfortable  quarters,  and  veterinary  surgeon 
sent  for. 

Symptoms. — Pulse  full  and  slow,  urine  coffee  colour,  faeces  healthy,  signs 
of  oestrum. 

Treatment. — Gave  Aloes  barb  jvi,  in  form  of  bolus  and  Spiritus  aether 
nitratis  §j  p  c  aqua,  and  told  the  man  to  lead  her  home  quietly,  and  give  bran 
mashes.  Being  a  client  of  my  neighbour  in  the  next  town,  I  heard  no  more 
of  the  case,  but  hope  to  do  when  I  next  see  my  professional  friend 

Equus. 


BLOWING  AIR  INTO  THE  VEINS. 

Sir, — Would  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me,  through  your  columns, 
whether  blowing  air  into  the  veins  of  a  horse  would  produce  death  without 
causing  any  cognisable  nerve  lesions — t ache  sans  tache  ? — Yours,  etc., 

“  Anaemia  Cerebrum.” 
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BUFFALOES’  MILK. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  proposal  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  to  introduce  buffalo  blood  into  our  bovine  friends  in  Scotland  will  be 
very  beneficial,  and  that  it  is  a  good  idea.  But  I  suppose  the  progeny  will 
(at  any  rate  for  a  few  generations)  be  suitable  only  as  meat  for  the  butcher, 
as  it  will  take  some  time  to  convert  them  into  “  milking  machines,”  like  our 
ordinary  cows.  I  know  nothing  about  buffalo  milk,  so  can  give  no  opinion. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  of  your  readers  who  can  inform  me. 

“  A  Veterinary  Surgeon.” 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Non-Professional. — We  are  acquainted  with  only  two  forms  of  Foot-rot — the 
contagious  and  non-contagious  forms.  Sheep  are  rarely,  if  ever,  affected  with  Tuber¬ 
culosis  ;  therefore  tuberculous  Foot-rot  is  not  likely  to  be  witnessed  among  them. 
The  contagious  form  is  fully  described  in  Fleming’s  “  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and 
Police.” 

B.  A. — The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  is  required,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
to  publish  a  Register  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  every  year. 


Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  J.  H.  Cox,  A.V.D.,  York ;  A.  E 
Queripel,  A.V.D.,  India;  R.  W.  Burke,  A.V.D.,  India;  “Non-Professional”; 
M.  Walker,  Alexandria,  N.B.  ;  L.  C.  Tipper,  Balsall  Heath ;  H.  R.  Bradshaw, 
Portrush  ;  J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  Manchester;  J.  H.  Steel,  A.V.D.,  India;  B.  H. 
Russell,  Grantham;  “  Anmmia  Cerebrum  ”;  J.  A.  Nunn,  A.V.D.,  Lahore;  A.  W. 
Briggs,  Halifax  ;  J.  S.  Barber,  Rugby  ;  J.  H.  Carter,  Bradford ;  J.  Lambert,  A.V.D., 
Dublin;  T.  H.  Haines,  Worcestershire  ;  C.  E.  Challinor,  Pendlebury  ;  A.  E.  Mac- 
gillivray,  Banff.;  A.  Broad,  London;  R.  A.  N.  Powys,  London;  “Equus”;  “A 
Veterinary  Surgeon.” 

'  Books  and  Pamphlets  :  Dr.  C.  Harms ,  Lehrbuch  der  Tierarztlichen  Geburt- 
shilfe  ;  G.  Schncidemiihl,  Lage  der  Eingeweide  bei  Unseren  Haustieren  ;  Dr.  Dam- 
7nann>  Jahresbericht  der  Konig-Tierarzneischule  zu  Hannover  ;  H.  Krabbe ,  Supple- 
menthaefte  til  Tidsskrift  for  Veterinaerer,  etc.  ;  Arloing,  Cornevin  tmd  Thomas ,  Du 
Char  bon  Bacterien  ;  Magne  and  Baillet ,  Traite  d’ Agriculture  pratique  et  d’Hygiene 
Veterinaire  generale. 

Journals,  etc.:  Schmiede  Zeitung ;  Vaccination  Inquirer ;  Annales  de  Med. 
Veterinaire;  La  Presse  Veterinaire ;  La  Clinica  Veterinaria ;  American  Veteri¬ 
nary  Review ;  United  States  Veterinary  Journal ;  Recueil  de  Med.  Veterinaire ; 
Wochenschrift  fiir  Thierheilkunde  tmd  Viehzucht ;  Journal  de  Med.  Veterinaire ; 
Revue  Veterinaire  ;  V Echo  Veterinaire  ;  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Thiermedicin  ; 
Lancet ;  Mark  Lane  Express;  Medical  Press  and  Circular;  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal ;  American  Live  Stock  Journal ;  Archives  Veterinaire ;  Live  Stock  Journal; 
Huf- Schmiede  ;  Repertoriun  der  Thierheilkunde. 

Newspapers:  Southport  News  ;  Scotsman;  Calcutta  Englishman  ;  Madras  Mail ; 
Lrish  Sportsman  ;  Leeds  Mercury  ;  Glasgow  Herald. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications.  Whatever  is  intended  for 
insertion  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  We  cannot  undertake  to  return 
rejected  communications. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  on  our  space  this  month,  a  number  of  papers  have  to  be  held 
over  until  next  month. 


The  Veterinary 
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NOVEL  TREATMENT  OF  LAMINITIS. 

BY  T.  CARNACHAN,  M.R.C.V.S.,  KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

I  NOTICE  in  last  month’s  Journal  an  article  with  the  above 
heading,  by  Mr.  MacGillivray,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Banff.  The  novelty, 
it  appears,  consists  in  the  use  of  Inject,  morph,  hypoderm. 

So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  it  is  not  novel  or  new  to 
myself,  as  I  am  almost  daily  using  it ;  in  fact,  I  never  go  to  an 
important  case  where  pain  or  fever  is  present  without  my 
hypodermic  syringe  and  different  hypodermic  preparations  in 
my  case ;  and  on  interrogating  Mr.  Campbell,  whom  I  am 
assisting  at  present,  and  who,  I  know^  frequently  practises  the 
use  of  hypodermic  injections,  I  am  informed  that  he  has 
resorted  to  them  for  the  last  eight  years.  In  my  notes  of 
session  1880-1881,  taken  from  lectures  delivered  by  Professor 
McCall,  F.R.C.V.S.,  I  find  a  great  many  cases  in  which  he 
advises  the  use  of  the  above  medicinal  agent.  The  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  hypodermic  medicines  are  obvious, 
and  they  may  be  used  with  benefit  in  all  cases  of  acute 
inflammations,  especially  when  pain  is  intense — such  as  Lami- 
nitis,  Enteritis,  Pleurisy,  Lymphangitis,  Mammitis,  etc.  In 
using  morphia,  I  generally  give  in  the  first  instance  a  pretty 
large  dose,  say  xx.  or  xxv.  rq,  repeating  it  morning  and 
evening,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  I  can  recommend  a  better 
hypodermic  agent  than  croton  oil — namely,  aloin,  as  in 
using  it  it  is  not  destructive  to  the  tissues  at  the  seat  of  injec- 
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tion,  it  is  readily  absorbed,  and  it  has  a  mild  but  an  efficient 
action  as  a  cathartic.  To  illustrate  the  form  of  treatment  I 
pursue,  I  may  mention  that  I  had  a  case  of  Acute  Laminitis 
in  a  three-year-old  entire  horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  Montgomery. 
As  the  horse  was  a  valuable  one,  no  pains  or  expense  were  to 
be  spared  in  making  a  recovery.  I  found  my  patient  standing 
in  a  loose  box,  covered  with  profuse  perspiration,  and  unable  to 
move ;  pulse  full  and  bounding,  and  temperature  elevated. 
After  having  the  shoes  removed  and  the  soles  thinned,  which 
was  done  with  difficulty,  I  caused  him  to  stand  with  his  fore 
feet  in  a  large  tub  of  hot  water,  sufficient  to  cover  the  fetlocks, 
for  eight  hours.  I  also  poulticed  them.  The  hind  feet  were 
likewise  poulticed,  and  hot  water  poured  on  for  a  considerable 
time.  I  at  once  injected  xxv.  r\\  Inject,  morph,  hypoderm., 
over  the  region  of  the  brachial  glands,  and  repeated  it  in  five 
hours.  In  all  cases  of  Laminitis  the  condition  of  the  bowels 
should  be  seriously  considered  before  attempting  to  administer 
a  purgative,  as  they  are  so  irritable  in  cases  of  Laminitis, 
especially  of  a  metastatic  form.  I  am  confident  that  the  chance 
of  recovery  in  many  animals  is  faint,  from  the  injudicious  use  of 
cathartics. 

I  will  not  take  up  any  more  space  by  giving  detailed  treat¬ 
ment,  but  may  add  that  the  patient  made  a  splendid  recovery, 
and  was  afterwards  sold  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 

I  had  an  interesting  case  of  Rheumatic  Synovitis  in  a  foal. 
It  was  left  well  at  night,  and  next  morning  it  was  very  lame  in 
the  near  hock — so  lame,  in  fact,  that  it  was  carrying  the  leg. 
On  examining  the  part  very  carefully,  I  found  it  swollen  and 
very  tender,  and  there  was  much  fever  present.  I  at  once 
recommended  fomentations  for  twenty-four  hours ;  these  being 
applied  by  laying  a  flannel  cloth  over  the  part,  and  pouring  on 
water  at  a  certain  temperature ;  at  the  same  time  I  injected 
xii.  nx  Inject,  morph,  hypoderm.,  and  administered  salicylate 
of  soda  in  milk.  After  fomentation,  I  applied  to  the  hock  Lin. 
sapon.  cum  opii.  We  were  pleased  to  see  the  following  day, 
that  the  serious  symptoms  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  foal 
was  walking  pretty  well,  although  the  hock  was  still  swollen. 
But,  to  my  annoyance,  the  following  evening  the  other  hock 
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was  similarly  attacked.  With  this  I  pursued  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  The  symptoms  soon  disappeared  from  this  hock  also, 
and  on  the  following  evening  the  animal  was  attacked  with  a 
rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  which 
soon  rendered  it  comatose,  and  it  died  without  a  struggle. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HEREDITY  AND  CONTAGION 
ON  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

( Continued from  page  334.) 

Stirnimann,*  who  has  carefully  studied  the  disease  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  has  given  a  very  exact  description  of  it,  states  that 
when  cattle  were  fed  on  marshy  pastures  the  disease  was  much 
more  frequent  than  at  present,  when  they  undergo  a  stable 

regime . 

If  this  be  a  fact,  it  might  be  concluded  that  sour  pastures,  damp 
air,  or  marshy  emanations,  are  the  causes  of  the  malady ;  but  in 
order  to  explain  the  frequency  of  the  affection  in  this  case,  we 
may  also  mention  the  frequent  chances  of  contact  permitted  by 
depasturing  cattle — chances  which  are  considerably  reduced  by 
keeping  cattle  in  stables. 

According  to  Tessier,f  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  to  be  found 
in  the  conditions  created  by  newly-constructed  cowsheds  ;  and  yet 
sheds  similarly  constructed  to  those  in  the  infected  localities  have 
been  tenanted  by  cattle  which  have  not  been  affected  by  the 
disease.  Tessier  had  not  in  view  the  propagation  of  the  malady 
by  a  contagium  diffused  in  the  sheds,  as  in  his  work  he  asserts 
that  he  only  treats  of  those  affections  which  are  due  to  a  vicious 
construction  of  dwellings.  A  number  of  morbid  manifestations  met 
with  in  animals,  and  which  we  cannot  as  yet  otherwise  account 
for,  may  otherwise  be  ascribed  to  the  latter  cause. 

It  is  almost  the  same  with  regard  to  those  causes  which  are 
qualified  as  occasional,  for  the  reason,  it  is  said,  that  the 
occasions  for  invoking  and  discovering  them  are  never  at  fault. 

All  the  older  writers,  besides,  give  as  a  cause  of  this  malady 

*  “Schweiz.  Archiv.”  New  Edition,  1851,  p.  17. 

t  “  Observations  sur  plusieurs  Maladies  des  Bestiaux.”  Paris,  1782,  p.  105, 
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a  special  disposition,  which  they  attributed  to  an  excess  of 
nutrient  fluid. 

Vieth  was  of  opinion  that  the  predominance  of  coagulable 
lymph  in  the  blood  became  the  cause  of  stagnations  in 
glandular  parts,  and  these  stagnations  determined  the 
production  of  tubercular  tumours  in  the  serous  and  other 
cellular  membranes  containing  much  white  blood.  This  opinion 
is  still  that  which  comes  nearest  to  the  ideas  prevailing  nowa¬ 
days.  If  he  had  known,  as  we  now  do,  the  irritant  agent  which 
originates  the  morbid  process,  and  if  he  had  attributed  the  advent 
of  the  disease  to  the  action  of  this  irritant,  his  interpretation  of 
Tuberculosis  would  not  have  been  very  different  from  that 
generally  accepted  at  present. 

In  the  following  chapter  we  shall  prove  that  the  bovine  and 
porcine  species,  as  well  as  rabbits,  are  predisposed  to  Tubercu¬ 
losis.  To  express  this  fact  in  a  word,  these  animals  have  a  con¬ 
stitutional  predisposition  to  this  disease. 

To  explain  this  disposition,  the  idea  has  been  entertained 
that  the  malady  is  more  especially  an  affection  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and  glands,  as  well  as  of  the  connective  tissue  and  the 
serous  cavities.  The  connective  tissue  in  bovines,  pigs,  and 
rabbits  is  much  more  lax  in  structure  than  in  the  other  domestic 
animals,  and  its  meshes  are  larger,  while  the  tissue  itself  is  more 
abundant.  These  are  conditions  which  were  supposed  to  account 
for  the  tendency  to  fatten  in  pigs  and  cattle,  animals  in  which 
this  tissue  is  in  such  quantity  in  the  lungs,  that  we  can  easily 
recognise  the  limits  of  the  pulmonary  lobules  through  the  intact 
pleura.  This  laxity  of  tissues,  and  this  kind  of  inferior  organi¬ 
sation,  is  met  with  in  these  animals,  not  only  in  the  connective 
tissue,  but  also,  in  general,  in  the  muscular  tissue.  Taking  into 
account  these  facts,  it  is  maintained  that  the  connective  tissue 
possesses  lymph  spaces,  and  particularly  nutrient  canaliculi, 
which,  destitute  of  proper  walls,  establish  a  communication 
between  the  lymph  and  blood  capillaries.' 

To  keep  the  lymph  in  circulation  in  these  channels,  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  muscles  and  elastic  •  fibres  of  the  connective  tissue 
are  considered  necessary.  As  a  consequence,  therefore,  of  not 
only  an  abundance  of  connective  tissue,  but  also  its  looseness 
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and  large  meshes,  as  well  as  a  relatively  undeveloped  muscular 
system,  this  tissue  only  receives  an  inconsiderable  amount  of 
pressure  from  the  muscles,  and  there  is,  accordingly,  a  decrease 
in  the  circulation^  the  lymph,  which  frequently  stagnates  for 
some  time  between  one  point  and  another. 

According  to  the  researches  of  persons  who  are  more  partic¬ 
ularly  occupied  in  studying  the  lower  organisms,  among  which 
we  may  mention  Koch  and  Pasteur,  stagnant  or  slowly-circu¬ 
lating  fluids  furnish  a  very  favourable  soil  for  the  development 
of  pathogenic  proto-organisms.  It  therefore  follows  that  the 
animals  in  which  we  find  the  fluids,  such  as  the  lymph  or 
mucus,  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  are  a  very  favourable  soil  for 
the  action  of  these  morbid  causes. 

However  this  may  be,  the  predisposition  to  the  morbid  dis¬ 
turbance  we  are  considering  does  not  explain  any  more  the 
development  of  this  disease  than  the  knowledge  of  occasional 
causes.  Perhaps  it  will  only  be  when  we  know  the  medical 
geography  of  Tuberculosis  that  we  shall  arrive  at  a  conclusion 

9 

on  this  subject,  and  may  be  brought  to  admit  that  it  is  due  to 
only  one  cause,  more  or  less  prevalent  everywhere,  producing 
an  effect  essentially  the  same  in  all  the  animals  submitted  to  its 
influence,  though  it  may  nevertheless  present  itself  under  some¬ 
what  different  forms  in  its  manifest  expressions. 

Tuberculosis  is  more  especially  developed  in  bovine  animals, 
and  is  very  prevalent  among  them,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

The  disease  is  met  with  wherever  cattle  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  domesticity.  It  is  seen  in  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  in 
Denmark,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Austrian  Hungary,  Greece,  Italy,  Algeria,  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  the  Danubian  Principalities,  the  Northern  United  States, 
and  Canada ;  also  in  Mexico *  According  to  Krabbe,  it  is 
almost  unknown  in  Iceland,  and  Stenstroom  states  that  it  is 
very  rare  in  Polar  countries,  in  the  north  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  in  Lapland  and  Finland,  where,  nevertheless,  the  cattle  are 
small  and  weak,  and  often  rachitic. 

*  In  “  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Police, 55 1  have  shown  that  in  Mexico 
it  is  very  common,  and  causes  much  loss,  about  thirty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
cattle  slaughtered  for  food  being  found  affected.  The  disease  is  also  known  in 
India,  it  being  designated  in  Bengali  Jokkaka.s  and  Kycikas. — G.  F. 
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The  frequency  of  the  disease  increases  as  we  approach 
warm  climates. 

The  cattle  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  often  contract  Tuber¬ 
culosis  when  carried  to  Spain,  and  nearly  all  those  sent  from 
these  two  countries  to  colonies  in  the  equatorial  zone  are  attacked 
by  the  disease. 

In  Italy  Tuberculosis  is  a  veritable  scourge  to  agriculture 
(Perroncito),  and  in  Algeria  it  is  not  less  prevalent  than  in 
Italy.  According  to  Fleming,*  it  is  becoming  more  common  in 
England. 

A  cold  climate  is  therefore  less  favourable  to  the  development  and 
propagation  of  Tuberculosis  than  a  warm  or  tropical  one . 

We  possess  but  little  information  with  regard  to  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  disease  during  the  past  century,  Graumann,f  in 
1784,  estimated  at  4,000  to  6,000  thalers  the  damage  annually 
caused  by  Tuberculosis  among  the  cattle  in  Prussia,  which  was 
then  only  a  small  kingdom.  About  the  same  period,  the  meat 
inspector  at  Rostock  had  rejected,  on  the  average,  as  unfit  for 
consumption,  the  flesh  of  five  cattle  annually,  or  according  to 
Graumann,  one  per  cent,  of  the  animals  slaughtered. 

It  prevailed  enzootically  in  the  faubourgs  of  Paris  during  the 
years  1789,  1791,  and  1794,  and  Huzard  was  charged  to  adopt 
the  measures  necessary  to  arrest  its  ravages.  During  1791,  it 
reigned  in  the  arrondissement  of  Saarbourg,  Lorraine,  and  at 
different  times  it  caused  much  damage  in  the  eastern  depart¬ 
ments  of  France. 

Hurtrel  d’Arboval,  from  whose  dictionary  we  have  borrowed 
this  latter  information,  estimated  that  in  the  circonscriptions  of 
Brie,  Beauce,  and  Caux,  there  was  a  tuberculous  subject  among 
every  eight  to  ten  head  of  cattle. 

For  the  present  century  we  have  much  statistical  information 
with  regard  to  its  propagation,  particularly  that  furnished  by 
Wolf,  Ziirn,  and  Fischbach.  Wolf  states  that  in  the  environs  of 
Leignitz,  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  are  tuberculous.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Ziirn,  it  affects  one-fifth  of  the  bovines  in  the  environs 

*  “  Tuberculosis,”  p.  11. 

t  “  Traite  sur  la  Phtisie  Pommeliere  de  la  Bete  Bovine.”  Rostock  and 
Leipzic,  1784. 
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of  Jena,  in  the  circonscription  of  Eisenburg,  and  in  the  Duchy 
of  Altenburg ;  while  Fischbach  states  that  2 \  to  3  per  cent,  of 
all  the  cattle  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Taunus  are  diseased. 

For  Bavaria  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  in  general,  as  well 
as  for  certain  of  the  towns  in  these  and  other  localities,  we  may 
refer  to  some  precise  details  with  regard  to  the  cattle  generally, 
and  those  for  slaughter  in  particular. 

According  to  the  excellent  abstracts  prepared  by  Goring,  on 
the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Animals  in  Bavaria,  there  were  in 
that  country  in  1877  and  1878,  respectively,  4,976  and  5,°52 
cattle  affected  with  this  disease  ;  or,  in  1877,  i'62  per  cent.,  and 
in  1878,  i*6i  per  cent. 

In  1,000  bulls  5’84  were  tuberculous ; 

„  bullocks  1  *39  „ 

„  cows  2’5o  „ 

„  heifers  or  stirks  0*35  „ 

„  calves  0*09 

In  1877,  of  4,976  cattle  recognised  as  tuberculous,  64,  or  1*31 
per  cent,  were  less  than  a  year  old  ;  328,  or  io’8i  per  cent,  were 
from  one  to  three  years  old ;  1,846,  or  37*80  per  cent,  were  from 
three  to  six  years  old  ;  and  2,445,  or  5 0*07  per  cent,  were  more 
than  six  years  old. 

In  1878,  the  5,052  tuberculous  cattle  were  apportioned  as 
follows : — 

65  or  1*3  per  cent,  were  less  than  a  year  old  ; 

551  „  io*2  „  from  one  to  three  years  ; 

1,730  „  34*5  „  ,,  three  to  six  years  ; 

2,360  „  46*5  „  „  more  than  six  years. 


For  336  animals  the  age  was  not  noted. 

Goring,  in  publishing  this  abstract,  remarks  that  the  veterinary 
surgeons  were  not  always  informed  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
disease,  and  that  the  numbers  given  above  must  be  considerably 
below  the  actual  amount  in  any  case.  For  more  ample  details 
in  this  respect,  we  have  only  to  consult  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift 
filr  Thiermedicin ,  Vol.  IV.  p.  281,  Vol.  VI.  p.  136. 

Adam,  in  investigating  the  list  of  animals  killed  in  the  abattoir 
of  Augsburg,  arrived  at  the  following  results  : — 


In  1879,  °f  10,988  cattle  slaughtered,  321,  or  2*92  per  cent,  were  tuberculous  ; 
1880,  „  11,688  „  262,  „  2-24 


1881,  „  12,500 


247, 


,, 

„ 


,, 


„ 


2 -oo 


5, 


,, 


J, 


, 
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According  to  Drexler,  of  55,882  cattle  slaughtered  at  Munich 
in  1875,  704,  or  1*25  per  cent,  were  affected  with  Tuberculosis  in 
a  very  evident  manner.  Trapp  reports  that  among  11,079  cattle 
killed  in  the  Strasburg  abattoir  in  1880,  220,  or  1.9  per  cent, 
were  tuberculous  (this  number  did  not  include  those  slightly 
affected).  For  the  same  year,  Mandel  found  174,  or  3*4  per  cent, 
among  5*105  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  Mulhouse  abattoir,  and  in 
1879,  Strobl  and  Magin  recorded  1,125,  or  2*5  per  cent,  of  44,699 
slaughtered  at  Munich. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  ages  of  the  animals,  the  1,125 
were  classed  as  follows  : — 

Cattle  under  one  year  2,  or  0*2  per  cent.  ; 

„  from  one  to  three  years  81,  „  7*1  ,,  ; 

„  „  three  to  six  years  378,  „  33*5  „  ; 

„  „  over  six  years  664,  „  59^2  „ 

The  1,125  tuberculous  cattle  may  be  also  apportioned  in 
the  following  order  : — 


218, 

or 

1-13 

per  cent,  of 

553, 

5'3° 

5* 

40, 

5* 

o-68 

?* 

28, 

JJ 

073 

55 

h 

0*0006 

55 

19,284  bullocks  slaughtered  ; 
15,789  cows  „  ; 

5,823  bulls  „  ; 

3,803  heifers  or  stirks  „  ; 

149,971  calves  „ 


From  these  figures,  it  results  that : — 

About  two  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  sent  to  the  abattoirs  of  these 
different  towns  are  affected  with  Tuberculosis  ; 

The  proportion  of  male  to  female  animals  so  affected  is  as 
one  to  three  ; 

The  greatest  number  of  animals  are  more  than  six  years  of 
age; 

After  these,  the  largest  number  is  from  three  to  six  years  ; 

Very  young  animals  are  almost  exempt  from  Tuberculosis. 

We  should  fall  into  an  error,  however,  if  we  attempted  to  de¬ 
duce  from  these  facts  a  direct  conclusion  as  to  the  propagation 
and  apportionment  of  Tuberculosis  among  cattle,  as  is  proved  by 
the  figures  given  by  Goring.  According  to  these,  there  should 
be  among  the  cattle  1  *6  per  cent,  affected  with  the  disease,  but 
information  gathered  in  the  abattoir  would  show  that  there  is  a 
larger  percentage  among  those  killed  for  food. 

It  can  easily  be  understood  why  the  proportion  of  cattle  re- 
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cognised  tuberculous  at  the  abattoirs  or  after  slaughter  should 
be  greater  than  that  reported  among  cattle  in  general,  as  those 
sent  to  be  slaughtered  for  food  are  more  particularly  calves,  as 
well  as  cows  or  somewhat  aged  bullocks.  Very  rarely  are  steers 
or  heifers  seen  at  the  abattoirs,  and  yet  this  complex  group 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  bovine  population — young  cows, 
bulls,  bullocks,  and  heifers  constituting  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  where  every  year  a  census  is 
taken  of  the  cattle,  there  are  reckoned,  in  every  hundred,  seven 
calves,  twenty-three  young  bullocks  or  heifers,  thirty-four  young 
cows  under  six  years  old,  seventeen  above  six  years,  ten  bulls, 
and  nine  oxen.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the  Grand  Duchy  has 
been,  for  the  last  ten  years,  600,000  head,  not  including  calves 
older  than  four  weeks,  which  are  usually  slaughtered  for  food. 
On  the  average,  113,000  cattle  are  annually  slaughtered  in  the 
Grand  Duchy — a  little  more  than  one-fifth,  or  20  per  cent,  of  all 
the  cattle.  This  20  per  cent,  is  made  up  of  calves,  cows,  oxen, 
and  aged  bulls,  as  well  as  of  younger  animals  which  are  not 
considered  fit  for  breeding  purposes,  milk  production,  or  labour, 
and  a  certain  number  of  others  which  can  be  conveniently 
slaughtered. 

As  comparatively  old  cattle  furnish  the  largest  contingent  of 
tuberculous  subjects,  it  should  be  admitted  that  these  20  per 
cent,  of  the  bovine  population,  constituting  the  animals  destined 
for  food,  f°rm  a  group  in  which  Tuberculosis  is  much  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bovines:  in  other 
words,  Tuberculosis  is  much  less  common  in  the  general  bovine 
population  of  a  country  than  among  the  cattle  sent  to  the  abattoir . 
The  following  statistics  support  this  assertion  : — 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  where  the  inspection  of  meat 
is  carried  out  in  all  the  communes,  and  where  the  inspectors 
furnish  a  quarterly  report  in  a  prescribed  form  to  the  district 
veterinary  surgeon,  in  every  1,000  cattle  killed  eight  are  found 
tuberculous ;  in  the  communes  in  which  the  butchers’  shops  are 
almost  exclusively  supplied  with  the  flesh  of  cows,  the  average 
number  of  tuberculous  animals  rises  from  eight  to  fifteen.  These 
are  the  figures  which  correspond  with  the  period  from  1874  to 
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1880,  and  which  are  calculated  on  a  total  of  957,867  slaughtered 
cattle. 

Of  1  ,000  cattle,  the  flesh  of  which  was  rejected  as  unfit  for 
food,  about  one-half — 430 — were  tuberculous.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  there  were  only  2*2 
per  thousand,  or  0*22  per  cent.,  tuberculous  cattle,  which  were — 

(a)  Treated  by  veterinary  surgeons  ; 

(b)  Killed  in  public  or  private  abattoirs  ; 

(c)  Slaughtered  by  the  owners  in  consequence  of  disease  ; 

(d)  Sent  to  the  knacker  when  dead  from  disease. 

The  losses  occasioned  by  Tuberculosis  among  the  whole  of 
the  cattle  in  Baden  are  shown  in  the  following  abstract 


Administrative  District :  Engen . 

Constance 
Messkirch 
Pfullendorf 
Stockach 
Ueberlingen  ... 

Arrondissement  of  Constance 

Administrative  District  :  Donaneschingen 

Triberg . 

Villingen 

Administrative  District  :  Bonndorf 

Suckingen 
St.  Blasien 
Waldsliut 

Arrondissement  of  Waldshut 

Administrative  District :  Breisach 

Emmendingen 

Ettenheim 

Freibourg 

Neustadt 

Staufen... 

Waldkirch 

Arrondissement  of  Freibourg. 

Administrative  District  :  Lorrach . 

Mulheim 
Schonan 
Schopfheim  ... 


O 

b 

per  cent. 

0*12 

7? 

O'lO 

» 

O’OI 

O'll 

0-23 

55 

O'll 

per  cent. 

0*11 

per  cent. 

O'll 

77 

0*03 

77 

0'12 

per  cent. 

o'i6 

7? 

0-36 

5) 

°’49 

77 

0-31 

per  cent. 

0*15 

per  cent. 

0-03 

5) 

0-50 

77 

0  35 

77 

o'i6 

77 

°'35 

77 

O'll 

77 

0*21 

per  cent. 

O'lO 

per  cent. 

o' 1 3 

77 

0-03 

77 

0*07 

77 

ON 

O 

b 

per  cent. 

Arrondissement  of  Lorrach 
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Administrative  District  :  Kork 

Lahr 

Oberkirch 

Offenbourg 

Wolfach 


o’o6  per  cent. 
o' 04. 
o‘26 

O'll 

0-24  „ 


v 


Arrondissement  of  Offenbourg  0*15  per  cent. 


Administrative  District :  Achern... 

Baden  ... 
Biihl 

Rastatt... 


cr  1 5  per  cent. 
0-42  „ 

°'i8  „ 

0-05 


Arrondissement  of  Baden  0*15  per  cent. 


Administrative  District  :  Bretten... 

Bruchsal 

Durlach 

Ettlingen 

Karlsruhe 

Pforzheim 


...  o’47  per  cent. 

...  017  » 

...  o*66  „ 

...  O  23  j) 

...  074  v 

...  0*62  ,, 


Arrondissement  of  Karlsruhe  0*45  per  cent. 


Administrative  District  :  Mannheim  ...  0*45  per  cent. 

Schvetzingen  ...  o'o4  „ 
Weinheim  ...  - 


Arrondissement  of  Mannheim  0*13  per  cent. 


Administrative  District :  Eppingen 

Heidelberg 

Sinzheim 

Wiesloch 


0*81  per  cent. 

o‘34 
0‘28 


Arrondissement  of  Heidelberg  o' 3 7  per  cent. 


Administrative  District :  Adelsheim  ...  o*io  per  cent. 

Buchen .  0*21  „ 

Eberach  ...  038  „ 

Mosbach  ...  0*15  „ 

T.  Bischofsheim  cro8  „ 

Wertheim  ...  o'6o  ,, 


Arrondissement  of  Mosbach  o’ 25  per  cent. 


Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  0*22  per  cent. 
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Although  these  numbers  have  been  collected  by  competent 
public  functionaries,  we  ought,  nevertheless,  to  consider  them  as 
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below  the  real  figures,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  many  owners  of 
cattle  do  not  send  for  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  attend  every 
case  of  disease  occurring  among  their  stock,  and  many  tuberculous 
animals  are  consequently  not  reported  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
certain  number  of  animals  are,  notwithstanding  all  the  regulations 
in  force,  concealed  from  the  meat  inspector,  after  having  been 
killed  while  in  extremis ,  or  they  are  considered  as  affected  with 
Tuberculosis  when  they  are  not  really  so.  For  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  we 
admit,  as  the  approximate  number  of  cattle  affected  with 
the  disease,  as  double  that  given  above — that  is,  0*45  per  cent. 

As  in  Baden  the  number  of  cattle  affected  with  Contagious 
Pleuro-pneumonia  has  only,  during  the  years  1874  to  1880, 
attained  the  proportion  of  0*0 1  per  cent.,  and  as  it  is  the  same 
with  anthracoid  affections,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  losses 
caused  by  Tuberculosis  among  cattle  in  the  Duchy  are  at  least 
twice  the  number  of  those  occasional  by  Contagious  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  and  Anthrax  combined. 

The  table  which  shows  the  prevalence  of  Tuberculosis  proves 
that  the  disease  is  not  equally  spread  in  the  different  districts, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  why  it  is  infrequent  in  some 
of  them. 

According  to  Zippelius,*  Tuberculosis  is  most  frequently 
developed  in  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  or  in  densely-populated 
localities  surrounded  by  walls.  The  disease  causes  greatest 
ravages  in  damp  and  dark  dwellings,  built  against  hill-sides,  and 
constructed  of  freestone. 

The  frequency  of  the  affection  decreases  and  increases  with 
the  condition  or  means  of  the  cattle-owners,  the  cowsheds  of  the 
poorer  owners  being  often  very  badly  constructed. 

The  disease  is  rare,  on  the  contrary,  in  localities  v/here  the 
habitations  are  roomy  and  situated  on  elevated  ground,  exposed 
to  the  winds.  In  these  localities  the  disease  is  less  frequent, 
because  the  dwellings  are  often  built  of  boards  or  laths,  which 
allow  free  access  of  air. 

In  the  Obernbourg  district,  where  the  above  conditions  are 
realised  to  a  high  degree,  among  the  cattle  slaughtered  during 
*  “  Wochenschrift  fiir  Thierheilkunde  und  Viehzucht,”  1876,  p.  189. 
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the  last  six  years  not  one  has  been  found  affected  with  Tuber¬ 
culosis;  and  yet  the  district  contains  1,637  head  of  cattle. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  Goring’s  abstracts,  the  same  differences 
in  the  frequency  of  the  disease  exist  in  the  districts  of  Bavaria. 

For  instance,  the  losses  caused  by  Tuberculosis  in  every  1,000 
cattle  are  distributed  in  the  following  manner  : — 


In  1878,  2  '20  ; 

and  in 

1877,  2*45,  in  Upper  Bavaria  ; 

„  I '80  ; 

jj 

075,  in  Lower  Bavaria  ; 

»  2-25 ; 

jj 

jj 

2*30,  in  Palatinate  ; 

„  1*20 ; 

jj 

jj 

1*22,  in  Upper  Palatinate  ; 

,,  0  84 ; 

jj 

o'97,  in  Upper  Franconia 

„  1  '06; 

j, 

j. 

o'94,  in  Middle  Franconia 

»  2-43 ; 

jj 

jj 

2*30,  in  Swabia. 

Goring  completes  these  statistics  in  adding  that  in  the  part 
of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  uni-coloured  mountain  cattle, 
Tuberculosis  is  most  frequent,  because  of  the  large  number  of 
cases  of  the  disease  in  the  districts  of  Weilheim,  Kempten, 
Krumbach,  and  Mindelheim,  where  the  dairies  are  numerous 
and  important,  and  where  continual  importations  of  new  milch 
cows  occur. 

In  speaking  of  Tuberculosis  in  the  Palatinate,  this  practitioner 
expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms  : — “  A  part  of  the  great 
frequency  of  the  disease  in  the  Palatinate  belongs  to  the  districts 
of  Frankenthal,  Germersheim,  Kaiserslautern,  Kirchheim,  Landau, 
Neustadt,  and  Spire — all  districts  into  which  a  large  number  of 
cattle  are  brought  either  for  milk  production  or  to  be  fattened. 
On  the  contrary,  cases  of  this  disease  are  rare  in  those 
districts  where  the  Gian  breed  of  cattle  predominates,  as  in  the 
circles  of  Kusel  and  Hombourg — breeding  districts  into  which 
very  few  animals  are  imported/’ 

In  Baden  the  affection  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns  ;  it  is  much  less  common,  or  is 
almost  entirely  absent,  in  hilly  or  mountainous  parts.  In  certain 
regions  where  cattle  are  kept  almost  exclusively  for  breeding, 
Tuberculosis  is  nearly  unknown,  as  in  those  in  which  are  raised  the 
Hinterwald  cattle  (Schonau,  Lorrach,  and  environs),  and  in  the 
administrative  districts  of  Pfullendorf  and  Messkirch.  Up  to  the 
present  time  these  districts  have  also  remained  free  from  Con¬ 
tagious  Pleuro-pneumonia,  while  those  which  were  previously 
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frequently  visited  by  the  latter  malady  are  the  ones  that  now 
have  numerous  cases  of  Tuberculosis  occurring  in  them. 

These  differences  do  not  appear  to  depend  altogether  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  altitude,  methods  of  cultivation,  or  condi¬ 
tions  of  comfort :  the  latter  do  not  seem  to  intervene  here,  only 
in  so  far  as  they  are  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  breeding 
of  cattle.  If  in  consequence  of  these  conditions  farmers  adopt 
cattle-breeding,  they  [produce  not  only  sufficient  for  local 
demands,  but  also  for  those  of  commerce,  and  are  thus  regular 
exporters  without  being  required  to  import.  If  the  local 
conditions  are,  on  the  contrary,  unfavourable  to  breeding,  the 
agriculturists  procure  the  cattle  they  may  require  from  without ; 
consequently,  changes  are  frequent  among  their  stock. 

Contagious  diseases  in  general,  and  Tuberculosis  in  particular, 
are  very  infrequent  in  habitations  to  which  strange  cattle  are  not 
admitted,  and  where  vacancies  are  filled  up  by  the  home  stock. 

Veith,  in  his  writings,  states  that  Tuberculosis  is  not  met  with 
in  animals  which  live  in  a  wild  condition,  nor  even  in  those 
which  are  in  a  semi-savage  state.  Spinola  confirms  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  adds  that  the  affection  is  unknown  in  the  Russian 
steppes,  and  is  rare  in  elevated  regions. 

Does  not  Tuberculosis,  in  all  these  points,  call  to  mind  the 
etiological  history  of  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia  ? 

{To  be  continued, ’,) 


PARTURIENT  APOPLEXY  IN  CATTLE,  COMMONLY 

KNOWN  AS  “MILK  FEVER.” 

BY  J.  H.  COX,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT, 

5TH  DRAGOON  GUARDS. 

(i Continued  from  page  341.) 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  all  cases  of  parturition  where 
an  undue  amount  of  haemorrhage  is  present;  this  disease  rarely 
makes  its  appearance.  The  loss  of  blood  during  prolonged 
labour  has  its  beneficial  effects  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  instance, 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  over-fibrinated  blood  in  the  system, 
together  with  excrementitious  products,  the  tendency  to  clot  is 
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materially  lessened,  if  not  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Secondly, 
so  long  as  haemorrhage  goes  on  it  forms  an  obstruction  to  thrombi 
entering  the  circulation,  and  by  its  mechanical  agency  washes, 
as  it  were,  the  parts  in  close  proximity.  Or,  in  other  words,  so 
long  as  there  is  an  outward  flow  of  blood  it  is  not  possible  for 
coagula  to  find  an  ingress  into  the  vessels.  If  the  haemorrhage 
is  continued  until  the  uterus  regains  sufficient  tonicity  to  close 
upon  itself,  or  become  involuted,  the  chances  of  Parturient 
Apoplexy  then  become  remote.  It  is  in  instances  where  labour 
has  been  fulfilled  without  apparently  much  loss  of  blood,  and 
when,  although  we  may  not  recognise  it  at  the  time,  the  uterus 
but  very  slowly  assumes  its  pre-conception  state,  that  this  disease 
makes  its  appearance.  The  clots  necessary  to  prevent  serious 
haemorrhage  must  have  been  formed,  but  the  inherent  contractile 
power  of  the  vessels  is  insufficient  to  prevent  portions  of  them 
being  taken  up  by  the  circulation. 

We  have  additional  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  of 
Thrombosis  being  correct.  Numbers  of  animals  on  recovering 
from  Parturient  Apoplexy,  succumb  to  another  form  of  Apoplexy 
— Pulmonary.  Occasionally  it  runs  on  to  Acute  Pneumonia ,  which 
in  rarer  instances  is  closely  associated  with  the  form  known  as 
Croupous.  Our  investigations  in  morbid  anatomy  enable  us  to 
come  to  fairly  correct  conclusions  as  to  the  metamorphoses  which 
have  taken  place  under  these  metastatic  complications,  and  we 
find  that  this  undue  blood  pressure,  which  hitherto  implicated  the 
whole  system,  is  now  concentrated  at  one  given  point — the  lungs. 
This  contingency  is  the  one  I  most  feared  during  the  time  I  gave 
attention  to  this  subject.  It  is  not  difficult  to  follow  out  the 
connection  between  the  fibroid  exudate  of  Croupous  Pneumonia, 
with  its  counterpart  in  the  blood  generated  during  utero-gestation. 
Death,  as  a  rule,  results  before  this  climax  has  been  reached,  ie.3 
from  Pulmonary  Apoplexy. 

Some  attribute  the  cessation  of  lactation,  so  pathognomic 
in  this  affection,  to  mental  influences  ;  but  although  it  is  common 
in  human  beings  for  mental  impressions,  by  reflex  action, 
to  have  their  dire  effects  upon  the  milk  supply,  not  only 
in  the  amount  secreted,  but  also  in  the  quality,  I  do  not  think 
that  in  these  cases  we  have  proof  that  the  same  forces 
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are  in  operation.  The  lacteal  secretion  is  arrested  by  the  same 
means  as  those  which  implicate  other  organs,  i.e.,  by  defective 
nerve  stimulus,  resulting  from  thrombi.  We  have  no  proof 
that  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  udder  has  become  diverted  ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  oftener  find  it  tense  and  hard,  but  it  still  refuses 
to  yield  the  fluid  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  forms  so 
prominent  a  characteristic.  The  tender  and  hot  feeling  so 
recognisable  in  this  organ,  is  additional  evidence  that  the  vessels 
are  engorged  with  the  material  from  which  milk  is  secreted. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  mammary 
gland  does  not  participate  in  the  influx  of  blood  which  some 
would  have  us  believe  to  be  solely  the  fons  et  origo  of  this  disease. 
In  some  cases  it  is  true  that  the  udder  is  flaccid,  and  would 
appear  to  be  destitute  of  the  natural  supply  of  blood  necessary 
for  lactation,  but  similar  results  are  observed  when  Parturient 
Apoplexy  is  never  realized.  Further,  why  is  it  that,  when  the 
disease  has  been  checked,  the  mammary  gland  is  amongst  the 
first  to  register  the  information  ?  Is  it  that  the  superfluous  blood, 
of  which  so  many  speak,  has,  by  some  mysterious  process,  been 
withdrawn  from  the  system,  and  concentrated  in  the  udder  ?  I 
so,  the  powers  of  accommodation  inherent  in  that  organ  must 
be  very  elastic.  No  ;  the  blood  ramifies  as  abundantly  through 
the  capillaries  of  the  mammary  gland  as  through  any  other 
organ,  but,  like  the  rest  part  of  the  body,  it  is  under  some  baneful 
influence,  which  militates  against  the  successful  performance  of 
its  functions.  This  is  due,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  to 
Thrombosis. 

The  attention  of  veterinarians  is  sometimes  directed  to  another 
form  of  Apoplexy,  which  makes  its  appearance  ante  the  birth  of 
the  offspring.  This  surely  cannot  be  classified  as  “  Milk  Fever  ”  ! 
At  the  same  time,  it  bears  the  closest  analogy  to  results  occa¬ 
sioned  by  Thrombosis.  When  we  remember  that  the  blood 
during  gestation  is  loaded,  even  to  excess,  with  fibrin,  and  that 
this  component  part  forms  the  bases  of  all  thrombi,  it  does  not 
require  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive  that  by  some 
misadventure  this  solid  constituent  may  be  precipitated  in  any 
part  of  the  circulatory  medium,  and  once  being  established, 
begins  to  exercise  its  genetic  influence  on  the  rest  part  of  the 
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fluid..  Any  untoward  circumstance  may  bring  about  this  issue 
in  the  circulation,  as  injuries  to  any  portion  of  the  body,  the 
habit  of  “  punching,”  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  anon, 
heart  disease,  mechanical  obstruction  occasioned  by  tumours 
or  constricted  vessels,  aneurisms,  etc.  All  or  any  may  combine 
to  produce  Thrombosis,  and  hence  Apoplexy. 

The  paralysis  so  pathognomic  in  these  cases  occurs  from  dis¬ 
tended  vessels  and  sinuses  exercising  undue  pressure  on  the 
various  nerve-centres.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  cerebro¬ 
spinal  hypersemia.  The  energy  of  the  heart  becomes  less 
vigorous,  and  there  is  a  want  of  vis  a  tergo  which,  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease,  was  the  means  of  preventing  anything  like 
embolism.  The  attacks  vary  in  intensity,  ranging  from  partial 
insensibility  to  that  of  rapidly  profound  coma,  and  depend 
entirely  on  the  amount  of  obstruction  or  thrombi  circulating  in 
the  blood. 

The  pathological  summary,  then,  is  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  The  principal  factor  in  the  production  of  this  disease  is 
Thrombosis. 

(2)  Fibrinated  blood  is  a  natural  result  of  pregnancy,  but  an 
overplus  in  this  respect  predisposes  an  animal  to  Parturient 
Apoplexy  by  affording  the  necessary  bases  for  thrombi. 

(3)  The  exemption  experienced  by  animals  at  the  first  and 
second  calf,  is  owing  to  the  contractile  power  of  the  uterus  and 
its  vessels  being  in  that  pristine  condition  necessary  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  thrombi  into  the  circulation. 

(4)  Suspended  function  of  the  various  organs  results  from  de¬ 
fective  nerve  stimulus/occasioned  by  blood  pressure,  the  sequel 
of  this  mechanical  agency — thrombi. 

Causes. 

These  are  divided  into  predisposing  and  exciting.  The  former 
embrace  everything  tending  to  render  an  animal  susceptible  to 
attack,  whether  arising  from  pre-existent  disease  which  militates 
against  the  proper  performance  of  the  circulation,  hereditary 
predisposition,  class,  prior  attacks,  or  faults  in  general  manage¬ 
ment.  The  morbid  conditions  necessary  to  produce  this  suscep¬ 
tibility  are  exemplified  in  tumours  pressing  on  the  main  vessels, 
vol.  xvii.  2  E 
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and  thus  by  their  mechanical  agency  interfering  with  the  smooth 
and  easy  flow  of  blood  throughout  the  system.  Aneurisms  would 
exert  a  similar  influence  if  located  on  some  of  the  larger  vessels. 
Heart  Disease,  by  the  functions  of  this  organ  becoming  impaired, 
might  also  form  a  point  for  generation.  Excrementitious  matter 
from  any  source,  such  as  inflammatory  products,  wounds,  injuries, 
operative  interference,  blisters,  etc.  In  fact,  anything  whereby 
the  circulation  generally  is  interfered  with  or  over-burdened,  will 
predispose  an  animal  to  attack. 

The  habit  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  an  animal  is  in  calf, 
and  commonly  known  as  “punching,”  ought  to  be  severely  de¬ 
precated  in  the  way  it  is  practised  by  inexperienced  men.  This 
manipulative  dexterity  is  no  doubt  essential  in  our  dealings  with 
cattle,  but  it  should  be  performed  by  those  who  have  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  they  are  endeavouring  to  ascertain,  and  not,  as  is 
often  the  case,  by  mere  tyros  whose  touch  cannot  be  considered 
elastic.  The  walls  of  the  uterus  are  composed  of  tissues  highly 
endowed  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  especially  at  the  points 
from  whence  the  cotyledons ,  or  burrs ,  take  their  origin  ;  so  that 
when  the  method  of  punching  is  improperly  carried  out  they 
become  contused,  and  we  get  an  undue  determination  of  blood 
at  a  given  point,  and  hence  a  focus  from  which  Thrombosis  may 
emanate. 

Hereditary  taint  is  a  factor  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
recognised  as  an  agent  in  production.  This  disease  being  the 
result  of  domestication,  it  is  just  possible  that  this  cultivation,  if 
I  may  so  term  it,  has  its  degrees  of  intensity,  in  some  instances 
well  marked,  in  others  not  so  noticeable.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
know  that  some  particular  classes  evince  a  disposition  to  become 
attacked,  whilst  others  are,  in  a  measure,  proof  against  it.  I 
well  remember  that  on  one  large  farm,  where  a  particular  strain 
of  cattle  was  cultivated,  Parturient  Apoplexy  was  very  rife,  so 
much  so  that  the  owner  was  somewhat  perplexed  to  account 
for  it.  On  discussing  the  subject  with  him,  I  discovered  that 
this  annoying  periodicity  dated  from  the  time  he  purchased  a 
“  stock  bull  ”  of  a  particular  strain.  At  my  suggestion  he 
changed  it,  and  the  percentage  of  cases  became  very  much 
reduced.  Whether  this  was  merely  a  coincidence,  or  whether  it 
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was  due  to  some  change  in  general  management,  I  am  unable  to 
say;  at  any  rate  it  is  worth  consideration.  We  are  cognizant 
that  in  other  diseases  where  hereditary  taint  plays  an  important 
part  its  effects  are  minimized  by  the  judicious  application  of 
rational  principles,  or  enhanced  in  proportion  as  we  disregard  its 
fixed  and  immutable  laws.  I  do  not  propound  this  theory  as  an 
absolute  one,  but,  from  my  own  practical  knowledge,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  has  an  important  bearing  in  relation  to  our  subject, 
and  it  might  with  advantage  form  the  basis  of  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  by  those  who  are  so  situated  as  to  be  enabled  to 
deduct  correct  conclusions. 

Class  doubtless  exerts  itself  in  bringing  about  this  morbid 
condition.  I  have  had  very  little  experience  of  Alderney  s,  but  Mr. 
Hill ,  in  his  admirable  work  on  “  Bovine  Medicine  and  Surgery,” 
states  that  they  “  are  exceedingly  prone  to  it,  and  with  them  it 
is  more  frequently  fatal.”  Purity  of  blood  does  not  induce  this 
contingency  so  often  as  the  different  strains  now  so  much  in  vogue. 
I  am  acquainted  with  many  breeders  of  shorthorns,  and  they 
assert  that  Parturient  Apoplexy  is  not  by  any  means  so  frequent 
an  occurrence  as,  from  the  prodigious  size  and  condition  of  the 
animals,  one  would  expect.  It  is  in  our  heavy  milking  strains 
where  the  risk  is  run,  and  it  is  this  mysterious  connection  which 
gained  for  this  disease  the  title  of  “  Milk  Fever.” 

Prior  attacks  induce  a  proclivity  to  its  return  ;  hence,  when 
an  animal  has  once  suffered,  it  is  deemed  advisable  either  to  sell 
it,  and  allow  others  to  have  the  unwelcome  experience  of  com¬ 
batting  the  disease,  or  to  fatten  it  off  for  the  butcher.  This 
proneness  to  a  second  attack  was  explained  when  speaking  of  the 
pathology  ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that  hereditary  taint  may  co¬ 
operate  with  other  forces  in  existence,  and  thus  render  an  animal 

doublv  liable. 

* 

Faults  in  general  management  account  for  some  victims 
— it  may  be  many.  Stock-owners,  like  the  rest  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  have  profited  by  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  their 
particular  branch.  But  whether  from  apathy  or  want  of  faith  in 
what  are  called  “  new-fangled  ”  notions,  there  are  those  who  do 
not  follow  out  the  principles  which  actuate  the  more  observant  of 
their  co-workers.  We,  therefore,  find  the  grossest  disregard  of 
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barometric  variations,  errors  in  dietetics,  proper  sanitary  super¬ 
vision,  etc.,  each  or  all  of  which  may  act  as  predisponents  to  this 
and  other  diseases.  Any  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature 
will,  if  persevered  with,  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  animal  life, 
especially  at  a  time,  like  the  one  under  consideration,  when  the 
tension  is  so  great. 

Errors  in  Dietetics ,  especially  just  prior  to  calving,  perhaps 
furnish  a  greater  liability  to  Parturient  Apoplexy  than  any  other 
indiscretion.  It  is  customary  where  animals  are  allowed  that 
species  of  repose  dictated  by  nature — that  is,  during  the  time  the 
lacteal  secretion  is  in  abeyance — to  feed  them  somewhat  spar¬ 
ingly,  so  far  as  quality  goes.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  object  in 
keeping  a  cow  up  to  “  concert  pitch  ”  during  the  latter  period  of 
utero-gestation,  or  when  it  is  “  dry.”  There  are  some,  however, 
who,  as  the  time  of  calving  approaches,  substitute  a  more 
nutritious  diet  for  the  plain  fare  generally  administered.  This 
mode  of  procedure  induces  a  species  of  plethora ,  which  some 
practitioners  argue  is  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  disease. 
The  speedy  development  of  rich  blood,  to  put  it  in  plain  English, 
generated  by  such  means,  is  antagonistic  to  the  well-being  of  an 
animal  in  this  condition  of  life.  It  is  far  better  to  keep  up  an 
average  standard  of  excellence  than  to  adopt  extremes.  The 
organs  of  the  body  become  habituated  to  any  established  system, 
and  provision  is  made  for  working  up  to  the  demands  imposed 
upon  them.  It  is  when  they  experience  sudden  and  undue 
pressure  that  friction  more  especially  occurs.  Some  owners  go 
a  step  further,  and  take  care  to  have  their  cattle  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  so  that  when  disease  overtakes  them  they  are  meat  fit 
for  the  million,  and  the  loss  is  thereby  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
It  is  the  sudden  changes  in  this  respect  which  constitute  the 
danger  to  Parturient  Apoplexy. 

Milking  the  cow  prior  to  calving  has  its  advocates,  whilst  others 
as  bitterly  oppose  it.  I  can  call  to  mind  several  large  stock- 
owners  who  look  upon  this  method  as  the  one  great  preventive  ; 
and  no  amount  of  abstract  theories  or  scientific  reasonings  would 
convince  them  that  they  are  pursuing  a  course  of  error.  Their 
practice,  they  say,  is  attested  by  results.  Mr.  Hill  strenuously 
opposes  it  on  grounds  sufficiently  explanatory,  presuming  his 
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ideas  of  the  pathology  are  correct.  Personally  I  see  no  par¬ 
ticular  harm  in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  a  dual  benefit  accrues  from 
the  practice.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  udder  becomes  very 
tense  and  painful,  it  certainly  produces  a  sense  of  relief  to  have 
its  contents  withdrawn.  In  the  second,  by  encouraging  the 
circulation  of  blood  at  one  given  point,  we,  in  a  manner,  abstract 
from  the  system  generally  those  molecules  of  materies  morbi , 
which,  we  are  cognisant,  increase  with  such  astounding  rapidity 
as  to  jeopardise  the  animal’s  life  by  placing  it  on  the  verge  of 
that  precipice  which  so  often  proves  fatal.  The  current  of  blood 
thus  directed  to  a  focus  from  which  it  can  discharge  some  of 
its  inherent  morbid  elements,  cannot  be  considered  censurable. 
For,  I  take  it,  it  is  our  paramount  duty  to  foster,  as  much  as 
possible,  any  tendency  to  reduce  that  hypersemic  condition  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  One  object  in  giving  purgative  medicine 
is  to  bring  about  this  result.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
blood-circulating  area  of  the  udder,  as  presented  externally,  is 
infinitesimal  as  compared  with  its  internal  ramifications,  and 
holds  second  place  only  to  the  lungs  in  importance  in  its  vascular 
elaboration.  So  much  so,  that  it  presents  a  surface  of  sufficient 
magnitude  as  to  enable  it  to  counteract  the  ill  effects  generated 
by  over-fibrinated  blood.  But  to  do  this,  it  must  be  kept  in  full 
working  order.  Ergo ,  is  not  the  activity  which  milking  gives 
rise  to  a  means  of  centralising  the  blood,  as  it  were — and  hence 
with  it  any  liability  to  Thrombosis — at  a  point  where  it  will 
become,  by  reason  of  the  organic  function  of  the  udder,  dis¬ 
integrated,  and  thus  by  degrees  lose  its  genetic  power  so  far  as 
Parturient  Apoplexy  is  concerned  ?  Some  people  argue  that  to 
milk  a  cow  prior  to  calving  is  an  unnatural  process,  and  therefore 
must  be  wrong.  To  such  I  would  say  that  the  artificial  tenden¬ 
cies  of  this  age  are  ever  and  anon  on  the  increase.  Nature  pure 
and  unadulterated — where,  indeed,  does  she  exist,  except  in 
primeval  forests  and  their  inhabitants  ?  The  very  fact  of  milking 
at  all  is  unnatural ;  but  this  is  no  argument  against  the  practice, 
nor  is  it  more  apropos  as  to  the  time  selected  for  the  ojJeration. 

{To  be  continued?) 
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VETERINARY  EDUCATION. 

The  rapid  advance  which  has  been  taking  place  in  medicine  and  the 
collateral  sciences  in  recent  years,  the  greater  value  of  the  domesticated 
animals,  and  the  closer  attention  that  is  being  paid  to  sanitary  matters, 
especially  in  the  relationship  of  the  public  health  to  animal  products 
utilised  as  food  by  mankind,  have  all  aided  in  bringing  into  view  the 
necessity  for  having  well-educated  veterinarians — men  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  generally,  and  thoroughly  trained  professionally.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  at  one  period  in  the  history  of  our  profession,  when 
perhaps  it  was  imagined  that  the  more  illiterate  a  practitioner  of  vete¬ 
rinary  medicine  and  surgery  was,  the  more  skilful  he  must  needs  be,  such 
is  certainly  not  the  position  now.  The  public  demand  educated  men  to 
attend  to  their  animals,  and  none  but  proficient  men  can  carry  out  the 
duties  pertaining  to  the  many  Government  and  other  official  posts 
created  by  the  demands  of  a  rapidly-growing  civilization.  There  may 
be  those  among  us  who  have  an  intense  horror  of  a  veterinary  surgeon 
who  knows  anything  of  a  language,  living  or  dead,  in  addition  to  his 
own,  who  understands  the  language  and  the  aims  of  science,  and  who 
can  claim  to  have  had  a  fair  general  education.  But  these  can  know 
but  little,  if  anything,  of  what  is  needed  in  the  present  day  to  constitute 
a  professional  man,  such  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  should  be. 

Every  year  those  who  understand  the  requirements  of  the  times,  so 
far  as  our  profession  is  concerned,  are  intent  on  further  raising  the 
standard  of  education. 

Seeing  the  greater  importance  attached  to  veterinary  medicine,  and 
the  demands  made  upon  its  practitioners  for  higher  qualifications,  the 
organisers  of  the  International  Veterinary  Congress  recently  held  at 
Brussels  made  veterinary  education  one  of  the  subjects  for  discussion, 
and  a  commission,  composed  of  MM.  Hugues,  first-class  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  Belgian  Army ;  Professor  Wirtz,  director  of  the  Utrecht 
Veterinary  School ;  and  Professor  Muller,  of  the  Berlin  Veterinary 
School,  was  formed  to  report  upon  it.  Hugues  drew  up  the  report  in 
the  form  of  an  able  essay  on  the  subject,  Muller  and  Wirtz  adding  their 
views  as  addenda ,  as  they  were  not  completely  in  accord  with  their 
coadjutor.  The  following  were  the  principal  propositions  submitted  by 
the  Commission  to  the  Congress,  and  they  will  show  the  estimation  in 
which  general  and  professional  education  is  held  by  our  colleagues  on 
the  Continent : — 

i.  The  preparatory  training  required  for  the  study  of  veterinary 
medicine  should  be  the  same  as  is  necessary  for  the  student  of  human 
medicine ;  or  at  least  they  should  be  so  educated  as  to  be  competent  to 
be  admitted  to  the  highest  class  of  a  middle-class  school.  This  school 
should  belong  to  those  whose  students  are  eligible  for  admission  to 
Universities,  in  which  the  teaching  of  Latin  is  obligatory.  Any  person 
who  does  not  possess  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the  first  class  of  one  of 
these  schools,  should  give  evidence,  by  a  special  examination,  that  he 
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possesses  a  corresponding  degree  of  knowledge,  the  examination  being 
conducted  by  a  Commission  independent  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
veterinary  schools. 

2.  There  is  no  need  to  create  veterinary  surgeons  of  different  classes, 
having  a  different  degree  of  preparatory  knowledge  and  veterinary 
instruction. 

3.  At  least  four  years’  special  study  is  necessary  to  acquire  a  complete 
knowledge  of  veterinary  medicine,  if  the  physical  and  natural  sciences 
are  to  be  included.  The  teaching  during  the  first  two  years  (four  terms 
or  sessions)  should  include  physics,  chemistry  and  natural  history  (geo¬ 
logy,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology),  anatomy,  histology,  physiology, 
and  horse-shoeing,  with  the  practical  tuition  required  in  these.  During 
this  period  of  study,  the  branches  of  technical  zoology,  comprising  the 
natural  history  of  domestic  animals,  exterior,  and  zootechny,  should  be 
taught. 

Clinical  instruction  should  be  given  during  the  whole  of  the  last  two 
years  of  study.  In  order  that  the  practical  instruction  of  the  students 
may  be  complete,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that,  in  addition  to  a  stationary 
and  consultative  clinic  (hospital  clinic  and  polyclinic),  there  should  be 
an  ambulatory  clinic  (outside  clinic). 

Practical  instruction  in  horse-shoeing  should  not  be  considered  useless, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  valuable  ;  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  kept  within 
proper  limits. 

Meat  inspection  is  a  branch  of  instruction  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  complete  veterinary  instruction. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year’s  study,  the  student  should  be 
examined  in  all  the  branches  taught  during  the  two  years.  No  one 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  to  the  third  year’s  study  without  undergoing 
this  examination  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  no  one  should  be  admitted 
to  this  examination  unless  he  has  passed  the  preliminary  test.  Veterinary 
examinations  should  be  the  same,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  in 
all  countries. 

5.  Residence  in  the  schools  is  not  advantageous,  and  compulsory 
residence  therein  should  be  suppressed. 

6.  Veterinary  schools  may  be  separate  or  autonomous  establishments, 
or  annexed  to  Universities  or  other  institutions  of  superior  instruction; 
but  veterinary  medicine  in  these  should  be  professed  in  special  chairs. 
But  the  creation  of  these  establishments — in  which  all  the  branches  of 
veterinary  instruction  is  given  in  a  very  limited  number  of  chairs — is 
not  to  be  approved ;  it  is  an  absolutely  insufficient  system. 

7.  Professors  in  veterinary  schools  should  possess  a  veterinary 
diploma,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  lecture  on  physical  or  natural 
sciences.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  veterinary  surgeons,  before  be¬ 
coming  professors,  should  have  practised  for  some  years ;  and  the 
diploma  of  veterinary  surgeon  or  doctor  of  medicine  should  not  give  a 
special  claim  to  a  professorship.  Professors  should  be  selected  from 
among  the  assistants,  and  on  the  proposition  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
school.  In  order  to  be  always  able  to  complete  the  professorial  staff, 
numerous  assistantships  should  be  created. 
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In  the  discussion  which  followed,  it  was  finally  decided  that,  for 
admission  to  the  veterinary  schools,  a  candidate  should  be  a  bachelor 
in  letters  or  sciences,  should  have  passed  a  second-class  examination. 
In  section  3  it  was  decided  that  the  practical  and  zootechnical  portions 
should  not  be  insisted  upon,  and  that  there  should  be  two  clinical 
teachers ;  that  at  the  termination  of  each  year  students  should  be 
examined  on  the  subjects  taught  during  the  year,  and  those  who  have 
not  been  successful  should  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  studies  of 
the  following  year ;  that  no  student  should  be  allowed  to  appear  for  the 
final  examination  who  had  not,  after  two  years’  study,  undergone  a 
clinical  course  during  two  years,  either  at  a  veterinary  school  or  with 
a  competent  practitioner ;  that  the  externat  and  internat  are  facultative 
in  the  veterinary  schools ;  and  that  veterinary  schools  in  every  country 
should  be  State  institutions.  The  other  propositions  were  agreed  to. 

The  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Congress  was  so  short,  considering  the 
various  pressing  questions  which  had  to  be  discussed  within  a  few  days, 
that  other  important  points  in  connection  with  veterinary  teaching  were 
only  slightly  touched,  or  not  referred  to  at  all.  But  as  will  be  seen, 
from  what  was  done,  the  subject  received  a  large  share  of  attention. 
Indeed,  every  member  present  seemed  to  feel  that  upon  the  thorough¬ 
ness  and  completeness  of  the  education  which  veterinarians  receive 
depends  the  welfare  and  usefulness  of  veterinary  medicine.  In  our 
own  country,  this  feeling  is  that  which  predominates  in  those  who  best 
understand  the  requirements  of  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  and  to  assert 
that  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  nowadays  can  be  a  successful  practitioner 
in  proportion  as  he  is  illiterate  and  unscientific,  is  to  assume  an  unten¬ 
able  position,  and  to  argue  that  the  modern  veterinarian  should  be 
nothing  better  than  the  ordinary  farrier  of  a  century  ago. 


PROPOSED  VETERINARY  COLLEGE  FOR  IRELAND. 

On  November  8th,  at  a  stated  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  held  at  the  society's  house,  Kildare  Street,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ferguson  proposed  a 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  veterinary  college  in  this  country. 
He  said  it  might  be  in  the  recollection  of  His  Grace  that  the  commission 
over  which  he  presided  in  1868  for  investigating  the  affairs  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  had  considered  that  very  important  question.  Mr.  D’Olier, 
who  was  exhaustively  examined  on  that  occasion,  showed  that  from  1800  to 
1826  a  veterinary  professor  was  attached  to  this  society.  It  would  appear 
also  that  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1864,  reported  on 
the  importance  of  a  veterinary  college  for  Ireland  being  established,  and  re¬ 
commended  that  it  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  The  veterinary  professor  had  now  become  one  of  great  eminence 
and  national  utility,  and  the  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  contagious 
diseases  in  animals  had  been  so  important  that  it  became  necessary  to  create 
a  veterinary  department  in  the  Privy  Council.  Every  poor  law  union  in 
Ireland  was  an  employer  of  veterinary  surgeons,  so  that  the  question  affected 
the  national  taxation.  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  he  had  reason 
to  believe,  was  very  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a  veterinary  college. 
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It  was  a  hard  thing  that  Irish  veterinary  surgeons  should  be  required  to 
proceed,  at  considerable  expense,  to  London  or  Edinburgh  to  obtain  their 
diplomas.  Edinburgh  had  two  colleges  and  London  one.  This  country 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  school  which  would  have  merely  examining 
powers.  It  should  also  be  a  diploma-granting  school.  (Hear.) 

Lord  Powerscourt  said  that  he  looked  upon  the  motion  as  a  good  one, 
and  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  from  its  connection  with  agriculture, 
ought  to  take  an  interest  in  this  subject.  The  question  had  been  discussed, 
he  believed,  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  presence  on  several  occasions,  and  His 
Excellency  was  favourable  to  the  idea.  The  Government,  he  believed,  was 
also  well  inclined  to  the  establishment  of  a  veterinary  college  in  Ireland,  and 
the  adoption  of  this  motion  would  assist  them. 

Dr.  George  Johnston  Stoney  supported  the  substance  of  Mr.  Ferguson’s 
motion,  and  regarded  this  as  a  very  opportune  moment  to  resume  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question.  So  far  back  as  1800  the  Irish  Parliament,  in 
making  a  grant  to  the  Dublin  Society  for  certain  purposes,  ordered  that  if  a 
balance  remained  over  it  should  be  applied  in  providing  a  veterinary  college. 
From  that  time  the  subject  was  lost  sight  of  by  the  society,  and  they 
had  every  encouragement  at  present  to  hope  for  practical  results  from  a 
consideration  of  the  subject.  While  he  approved  of  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Ferguson’s  resolution,  he  considered  that  it  contained  a  few  matters  which 
might  create  a  difficulty,  and  he  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  it  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  council  to  appoint  out  of  its  members  such  members  of  the 
Society  or  others,  as  it  might  see  fit,  to  report  to  the  council  as  to  the  most 
feasible  means  of  founding  an  Irish  College  or  School  of  Veterinary  Science 
and  Medicine,  and  that  a  full  report  be  laid  before  the  council  at  the  earliest 
meeting  this  season  which  the  council  can  hold. 

Lord  James  Butler  thought  it  would  appear  very  ungracious  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  a  resolution  in  the  spirit  of  which  they  were  all  agreed. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

A  conference  then  took  place  between  Mr.  Ferguson  and  Dr.  Stoney,  and 
ultimately  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Fer¬ 
guson,  seconded  by  Dr.  Stoney — “That  it  be  referred  to  council  to  appoint 
out  of  its  members  such  members  of  the  society,  or  others,  as  they  may 
see  fit,  to  report  to  council  as  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  founding  an 
Irish  College  or  School  of  Veterinary  Surgery  and  Medicine,  with  in- 
•  dependent  power  of  examining  and  conferring  degrees,  and  that  a  full  report 
be  laid  before  a  special  meeting  of  council  to  be  held  before  March,  1884.” 


THE  FITZWYGRAM  PRIZES. 

We  are  requested  to  notify  that  Lieut. -General  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram’s 
Veterinary  Prizes  for  the  current  year  will  be  open  to  three  candidates  from 
each  College,  the  candidates  to  be  selected  by  the  Principal  of  the  College. 

All  who  are  or  have  been  students  during  the  year  ending  30th  April,  1884,. 
are  eligible  for  selection. 

The  prizes,  scheme  of  examination,  and  other  arrangements  generally,  will 
be  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  examination  will  take  place  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  in  May,  1884. 
Further  details  can  be  learned  on  or  after  1st  April,  from  the  Secretary 
R.C.V.S.  _ _ 

THE  CENTRAL  VETERINARY  SOCIETY’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

This  conversazione  has  been  put  off  for  a  short  time.  Notice  of  date  will 
be  given  in  due  course. 
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Chapter  i. — On  the  Duties  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  to 
their  Clients  and  Patients,  and  the  Obligation  of  Clients 
to  their  Veterinary  Advisers. 

Section  I. — The  Duties  of  Practitioners  to  their  Patients. 

A  veterinary  practitioner  should  readily  obey  calls  to  sick  patients,  not 
forgetting  the  responsibility  of  his  mission,  and  that  his  obligations  are  the 
more  enduring,  as  there  is  no  reprimanding  judge  but  his  own  conscience  in 
case  of  carelessness  and  neglect ;  let  him  combine  skill,  attention,  and 
fidelity  with  gentleness,  firmness,  and  authority,  so  as  to  inspire  the  minds 
of  his  clients  with  gratitude,  confidence,  and  respect. 

Cases  of  urgency  require  frequent  visits,  but  unnecessary  visits  should 
be  avoided,  as  tending  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  practitioner,  and 
render  him  liable  to  be  suspected  of  interested  motives,  and  thus  discredit 
the  profession. 

A  practitioner  should  never  unnecessarily  make  a  glowing  prognostic  in 
order  to  magnify  the  importance  of  his  services. 

A  practitioner  is  not  justified  in  abandoning  a  patient  because  the  case  is 
incurable,  so  long  as  his  instructions  are  duly  carried  out,  always  remem¬ 
bering  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  Nevertheless,  circumstances  may 
justify  a  man  relinquishing  the  care  of  his  patient,  such  as  indiscreet  and 
unwarrantable  interference  with  his  treatment  ;  in  such  necessity  a  practi¬ 
tioner’s  innate  self-respect  will  indicate  the  course  he  should  pursue. 

In  difficult  or  protracted  cases  consultations  should  be  freely  and  judici¬ 
ously  promoted,  as  they  engender  confidence,  evoke  energy,  and  enlarge 
views  of  practice. 

A  veterinary  surgeon  often  has  opportunities  of  relieving  suffering  by  en¬ 
lightening  the  owner  on  the  disastrous  consequences  that  must  ensue  from 
his  persistent  over-loading,  straining,  over-working,  negligent  feeding,  ill- 
sheltering  his  stock,  etc.,  etc.,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  noble  services  we 
can  render  the  brute  creation,  and  if  tendered  with  feelings  of  courtesy 
will  give  satisfaction  rather  than  offence. 

Section  2. —  Obligation  of  Clients  to  their  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

The  members  of  the  faculty,  on  whom  devolve  so  many  arduous  and 
anxious  duties  in  the  interests  of  their  clients,  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
rest,  comfort,  and  health,  and  night  journeys,  and  inclement  weather,  and 
even  exposure  to  infectious  diseases.  Such  sacrifice  entitles  them  to  expect 
moral  obligations  from  their  clients  and  considerate  and  honourable 
treatment. 

A  client’s  duty  is  to  select  a  duly  educated  and  registered  practitioner. 
Veterinary  medicine  is  a  most  difficult  and  intricate  science,  and  no  one  can 
be  supposed  to  obtain  knowledge  of  its  mysteries  intuitively. 

A  client  should  apply  early,  in  case  of  accident  or  illness,  as  too  many 
cases  are  past  remedy,  simply  from  unwise  delay  in  seeking  aid,  and  then 
the  veterinary  art  is  unjustly  reproached. 

A  client  should  faithfully  represent  the  history  of  his  case,  as  our  patients 
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cannot  verbally  refute  erroneous  statements,  which  might  mislead  the  prac¬ 
titioner  and  could  not  aid  the  patient. 

A  client  should  insist  on  our  instructions  being  promptly  and  implicitly 
carried  out,  being  uninfluenced  by  his  own  or  other  crude  opinions  ;  for  a 
failure  in  any  one  particular  may  render  an  otherwise  judicious  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment  hurtful,  and  even  dangerous  ;  and  relapse  is  not  uncommon  from 
indiscreet  disregard  as  to  diet,  exercise,  or  exposure. 

A  deaf  ear  should  be  turned  to  all  self-constituted  doctors  and  their  infallible 
remedies,  which  are  more  frequently  productive  of  much  mischief  instead  of 
relief,  and  interfere  with  the  authority  of  the  medical  attendant. 

Clients  should,  when  practicable,  send  for  their  veterinary  surgeon  early 
in  the  morning,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  apportion  his  time,  and  to  obviate  any 
clashing  of  engagements.  They  should  avoid  the  hours  of  meals  and  of 
sleep,  as  a  laborious  life  merits  due  repose. 

Chap.  II. — On  the  Duties  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  to  the 
Profession,  to  each  other,  and  to  themselves. 

1.  Every  one  who  enters  the  profession,  and  thereby  becomes  entitled  to 
its  privileges  and  immunities,  incurs  the  obligation  to  exert  his  abilities  to 
promote  its  honour  and  dignity,  to  elevate  its  status,  and  extend  its  influence 
and  usefulness.  He  should  therefore  strictly  observe  such  laws  as  are  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  guidance  of  its  members,  and  avoid  all  disparaging  remarks 
relative  to  the  faculty  as  a  body,  or  its  members  individually  ;  and  should 
seek  by  diligent  research  and  careful  study  to  enrich  the  science  and  advance 
the  art  of  veterinary  medicine. 

2.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  faculty  to  be  temperate  in  all  things,  for  the 
practice  of  physic  requires  a  clear  head,  steady  hand,  and  a  quick  eye,  always 
ready  for  any  emergency. 

3.  It  is  derogatory  to  the  profession  to  solicit  practice  by  advertisement, 
circular,  card  or  playcard  ;  also  to  offer  gratuitous  advice,  or  to  publish  or 
knowingly  permit  to  be  published  cases  and  operations  in  the  daily  press  ; 
to  invite  non-professional  men  to  be  present  at  operations  ;  to  boast  of  cures 
and  remedies  ;  to  adduce  testimonials  of  skill  and  success,  or  to  do  any  like 
acts. 

Such  are  the  ordinary  practices  of  charlatans,  and  are  incompatible  with 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  profession. 

4.  Equally  derogatory  to  professional  character  is  it  for  a  practitioner  to 
hold  a  patent  for  any  proprietary  medicine  or  surgical  instrument,  or  to  dis¬ 
pense  a  nostrum,  or  to  attest  the  efficacy  of  patent  or  secret  medicines,  or  to 
sanction  the  publication  of  written  testimony  in  favour  of  articles  of  commerce, 
or  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  a  druggist  to  share  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  medicines.  No  practitioner  desirous  of  upholding  the  dignity  of  his 
profession  should  resort  to  any  unprofessional  devices. 

Section  2. —  The  Duties  of  Practitioners  in  regard  to  Professional  Services 

to  each  other. 

1.  All  members  of  the  profession  are  entitled  to  the  gratuitous  services  of 
the  neighbouring  faculty  for  their  personal  patients  (travelling  expenses  ex¬ 
cepted)  ;  kind  offices,  and  professional  aid  should  always  be  cheerfully  and 
freely  afforded,  on  the  principle  of — Do  as  you  would  have  others'jdo  to 
you.  'Ao 

Section  3. — In  case  of  accident  or  illness,  it  is  an  act  of  Christian  duty 
to  offer  assistance  ;  but  if  a  practitioner  seeks  pleasure  or  amusement,  and 
requires  aid  in  his  neglected  business,  for  such  services  he  must  give  remu¬ 
neration. 
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Section  4. — The  Duties  of  Practitioners  in  Consultation. 

1.  The  possession  of  a  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
or  of  a  recognised  Continental  or  Colonial  College  ought  to  be  the  only  right 
to  the  honours  of  the  profession.  However,  the  recognition  of  existing 
registered  practitioners  must  be  left  to  individual  taste  ;  but  where  animal 
suffering  is  concerned  (we)  should  not  be  too  fastidious.  A  homceopathist 
(or  unqualified  assistant)  is  not  entitled  to  consultation  with  a  practitioner  ; 
he  cannot  countenance  what  he  does  not  believe,  and  therefore  would  act 
dishonestly. 

2.  In  consultations  feelings  of  emulation  and  jealousy  should  be  laid  aside, 
and  the  most  honourable  and  scrupulous  respect  for  the  character  and 
standing  of  the  practitioner  in  charge  of  the  case  should  be  observed,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  latter  justified,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  regard  for 
truth,  and  no  hint  or  insinuation  thrown  out  to  damage  his  reputation. 

The  consultant  should  also  carefully  abstain  from  any  of  those  inordinate 
attentions  which  have  been  sometimes  practised  by  the  unscrupulous  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  undue  credit  or  ingratiating  himself,  and  for  a  consultant 
to  take  up  the  treatment  of  a  case  by  ousting  the  practitioner  is  a  monstrous 
breach  of  etiquette. 

3.  In  consultations  the  consultant  fixes  the  hour  of  meeting,  and  after  the 
preliminary  conference  relative  to  the  history  of  the  case  the  consultant  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  his  examination  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case, 
but  no  observation  of  any  kind,  indicating  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
malady,  treatment  pursued,  or  its  probable  issue,  should  be  made  in  the 
hearing  of  the  owner  or  his  servants  until  the  consultation  is  concluded. 

Both  practitioners  should  retire  for  deliberation,  and  the  opinion  and 
treatment  having  been  determined  by  the  consultation  of  himself  and 
colleague,  he  (the  consultant)  should  express  to  the  employer  the  opinions 
and  directions  agreed  upon,  and  no  opinions  or  prognostications  other  than 
those  mutually  assented  to  after  deliberation  should  be  expressed. 

4.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  regular  attendant  to  see  the  measures  agreed 
upon  faithfully  carried  out ;  but  in  the  event  of  unexpected  change  in  the 
case  requiring  alteration  of  treatment,  such  an  event  must  be  fully  explained 
at  the  next  consultation.  The  same  privilege  and  duty  devolve  on  the 
consultant  when  sent  for  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  attendant. 

5.  Punctuality  in  appointments  should  be  strictly  observed.  In  the 
event  of  unavoidable  delay  in  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  parties,  after  waiting 
a  reasonable  time,  the  consultation  should  be  deferred  until  a  new  appoint¬ 
ment  can  be  made. 

In  the  absence  of  the  consultant  the  regular  practitioner  will  treat  his 
case,  but  should  the  practitioner  be  absent  the  consultant  should  retire, 
unless  it  is  a  case  of  urgency,  or  he  has  been  summoned  from  a  long  dis¬ 
tance,  under  which  circumstances  he  may  examine  the  patient,  and  express 
his  opinion  in  writing  and  under  seal,  to  be  delivered  to  his  associate,  and 
in  the  meantime  should  meet  the  emergency  by  such  treatment  as  he  may 
deem  necessary. 

6.  In  consultation  a  Fellow  of  Veterinary  Medicine  is  entitled  to  pre¬ 
cedence  of  the  general  practitioner. 

7.  If  when  more  than  two  practitioners  have  met  in  consultation  an  irre¬ 
concilable  diversity  of  opinion  unfortunately  occur,  that  of  the  majority  should 
be  acted  upon,  the  greatest  moderation  and  forbearance  should  be  observed 
and  the  issue  communicated  to  and  left  to  the  client. 

It  may  happen  that  twcr  practitioners  fail  to  agree  in  their  views  of  a  case, 
and  the  treatment  to  be  pursued  (an  incident  always  to  be  much  regretted), 
and  if  possible  avoided  by  such  mutual  concessions  as  are  consistent  with 
the  dictates  of  judgment. 
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If,  nevertheless,  a  difference  of  opinion  exists,  it  would  be  well  to  call  in  a 
third  practitioner,  or  leave  the  client  to  select  the  one  in  whom  he  would 
wish  to  confide  ;  at  the  same  time,  as  every  practitioner  justly  relies  upon  the 
correctness  of  his  judgment,  he  should,  when  unable  to  concur  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  adopted,  consistently  and  courteously  retire  from  any  further  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  consultation  or  management  of  the  case,  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  intervene. 

8.  In  consultations  discussions  should  be  regarded  as  private  and  confi¬ 
dential,  and  neither  by  word  or  manner  should  any  of  the  parties  intimate 
dissent  from  the  treatment  as  unsuited  to  the  case. 

The  responsibility  and  imputation  of  failure,  however  unjust,  should, 
equally  with  the  credit  of  success,  be  shared  alike  by  the  respective  practi¬ 
tioners. 

9.  Whenever  a  second  opinion  is  desired  the  attending  practitioner  should 
not  demur,  probably  thinking  a  consultation  evinces  personal  distrust  in 
himself,  as  every  man  has  an  indisputable  right  to  further  advice  if  he 
wishes  it  ;  therefore  it  is  well  to  share  the  responsibility  with  a  second 
practitioner. 

10.  The  consultant  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  regular  attendant  on 
the  patient,  and  his  attendance  ceases  after  each  consultation. 

The  client  or  his  veterinary  adviser  is  at  liberty  to  call  in  any  other  con¬ 
sultant  without  the  cognizance  of  the  former,  provided  no  appointment  then 
exists. 

N.B. — Should  the  practitioner  who  has  been  called  in  consultation  be 
subsequently  requested  to  take  sole  charge  of  the  case  he  should  courteously 
but  firmly  decline. 

SECTION  5. — The  Duties  of  Practitioners  in  reference  to  Substitutes,  and  in 
incidental  Interference  with  other  than  their  own  Patients. 

1.  Veterinary  medicine  as  an  art  and  science  is  a  liberal  profession,  and 
those  admitted  into  its  ranks  should  found  their  expectations  of  success  in 
practice  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  scientific  and  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  not  on  artifice  and  intrigue. 

2.  When  a  practitioner,  from  motives  of  friendship  or  the  necessities  of 
business,  is  prompted  to  visit  a  patient  under  the  professional  care  of 
another  he  should  observe  the  strictest  caution,  circumspection,  and  reserve. 
No  meddling  inquiries  should  be  made,  no  disingenuous  hints  given  relative 
to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease,  nor  any  line  of  conduct  pursued 
that  may  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  diminish  the  confidence  reposed  in 
the  regular  attendant.  Indeed,  such  visits  should  be  avoided. 

3.  When  during  sickness  or  absence  from  home  a  practitioner  entrusts  the 
care  of  his  business  to  a  professional  friend  the  latter  should  make  no  charge, 
being  virtually  the  locum  tenens  of  the  absentee.  If  circumstances  permit, 
a  fitting  acknowledgment  should  be  made. 

4.  When  a  practitioner  attends  for  or  in  consultation  with  another,  and  it 
appears  necessary  to  change  the  treatment,  it  should  be  done  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  reputation  or  wound  the  feelings  of 
the  previous  attendant,  ^necessary  meddlesome  interference  with  the 
treatment  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  unjust  to  the  attending  practitioner 
and  derogatory  to  true  science. 

{To  be  continued, .) 
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CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  ist  November,  at  Red  Lion 
Square,  Professor  Pritchard  presiding.  The  following  Fellows  were  present : — 
Professor  Axe,  Messrs.  T.  Burrell,  T.  G.  Batt,  H.  W.  Caton,  G.  R.  Dudgeon, 
W.  Roots,  F.  W.  Wragg,  J.  Woodger,  A.  Broad,  J.  H.  Brown,  J.  Rowe, 
Arthur  Broad,  C.  Sheather,  T.  G.  Chesterman,  H.  K.  Shaw,  and  William 
Hunting. 

Professor  Pritchard  addressed  the  Fellows  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen, — Though  I  have  felt  great  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  I  have  as  yet  done  little  to  help  it, 
beyond  an  occasional  attendance  ;  but  I  intend  to  do  more.  As  you  have 
honoured  me  with  this  post,  I  promise  to  do  my  utmost  to  make  the  Society’s 
meetings  interesting  and  profitable.  My  time  is  much  occupied,  but  some  of 
this  time  shall  be  sacrificed  to  enable  me  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  my  position, 
worthily. 

On  an  occasion  like  this  it  is  usual  for  the  President  to  make  an  address. 
Some  dwell  upon  the  year’s  work,  some  on  the  work  accomplished  by  certain 
individuals  ;  others  enlarge  on  veterinary  politics.  I  take  neither  of  these 
topics  for  my  theme,  but  one  or  two  subjects  which  seemed  to  me  suitable 
for  bringing  before  you,  as  they  are  fit  matters  for  discussion.  One  of  them 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  provoke  discussion  ;  on  the  other  point  I  expect  more 
unanimity  of  opinion. 

I  have  before  now  taken  occasion  to  express  my  opinion  that  we 
are,  beyond  all  others,  our  own  enemies.  Among  veterinary  surgeons 
there  is  far  too  little  of  that  good-fellowship  and  single-mindedness 
which  should  exist  among  members  of  a  common  profession.  It  should  be 
the  privilege  of  veterinary  societies  to  do  away  with  this  state  of  things  :  by 
fairly  and  openly  discussing  subjects,  we  should  smooth  away  all  differences 
arising  from  prejudice.  Such  an  amount  of  discord  is  not  to  be  found  in 
other  professions.  However  lawyers  may  differ  from  one  another 
professionally,  they  are  always  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  good-fellowship 
when  outside  the  precincts  of  the  courts.  I  hope  to  see  more  of  this  state  of 
mind  exhibited  in  our  profession,  and  during  my  year  of  office  it  shall  be  my 
endeavour  to  promote  such  a  desirable  cordiality. 

Of  the  two  subjects  I  touch  upon,  one  there  is,  as  I  have  indicated,  which 
will  cause  a  difference  in  the  opinions  expressed  ;  though  I  think  this  ought 
not  to  be.  I  allude  to  the  “  decking  ”  of  horses. 

1  throw  down  the  glove  with  good  feeling,  and  hope  for  fair  discussion  and 
a  free  expression  of  opinions.  I  look  upon  docking  as  an  act  of  cruelty  ;  and  as 
the  attention  of  the  profession  all  over  the  country  has  been  drawn  to  the 
question,  I  wish  to  enter  into  it  completely.  With  my  present  audience,  it  is  of 
course  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  details  as  to  the  manner  of  operating, 
but  I  will  proceed  to  review  the  arguments  that  we  hear  in  favour  of  it.  Firstly, 
it  is  said  that  horses  are  more  likely  to  get  a  long  tail  over  the  reins  than  they 
would  a  docked  one.  At  first  sight  this  appears  a  potent  argument ;  but  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  long  tail  is  in  a  natural  condition,  while  the 
short  stump  is  abnormal.  The  tail  naturally  tapers,  and  is,  if  let  alone,  elastic, 
its  basement  structure  above  being  bone,  while  becoming  cartilaginous 
towards  the  extremity.  Now  if  an  undocked  horse  gets  his  tail  over  the 
rein  the  flexibility  of  the  tail  allows  of  his  removing  it  almost  instantaneously, 
but  if  a  short  dock  is  put  over  the  rein  so  little  command  has  the  animal 
over  it  that  he  cannot  easily  liberate  the  rein,  but,  instead,  forcibly 
holds  it  down.  We  may  take  it  as  certain  that  a  horse  which  has 
been  docked  has  less  power  of  free  motion  in  the  tail  than  has  the 
undocked  horse.  Can  any  one  say  that  less  accidents  take  place  with 
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docked  horses  ?  of  course  I  mean  comparing  an  equal  number  of 
docked  and  undocked  horses.  I  maintain  that  comparatively  more  accidents 
occur  with  horses  which  have  been  docked.  Not  only  is  the  tail  slow  in 
healing,  but  the  tip  remains  very  sensitive  for  months.  This  is  a  fact  very 
evident  to  those  who  have  lost  a  finger  or  have  suffered  amputation.  Next 
it  is  said  that  in  the  hunting-field  a  long  dock  is  objectionable ;  it  throws 
mud  and  dirt  over  one,  soiling  the  clothes,  and  in  such  a  case  what  is  to  be 
resorted  to  but  docking  ?  I  say  that  if  there  is  a  horse  which  will  do  this  to 
any  extent  after  the  long  hair  is  cut  off  it  is  a  rare  instance,  and  such  an 
animal  should  be  left  at  home.  Then  as  to  cart-horses,  what  reason  can  be 
adduced  for  docking  them  ? 

It  may  be  asked,  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  docking  is  justifiable  ? 
Certainly,  as  when  we  meet  with  melanotic  tumours  near  the  extremity  of 
the  tail,  or  in  such  a  case  as  I  recently  operated  upon,  where  the  tail  was 
denuded  of  hair,  and  a  sore  had  been  produced  on  each  side  of  the  tail  from 
the  animal’s  habit  of  “  whisking  ;  ”  then  we  may  have  a  broken  tail  interfering 
with  defecation.  But  this  I  say,  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  which 
docking  is  had  recourse  to  it  is  unnecessary  ;  and  as  in  this  matter  I  appear 
to  stand  alone,  I  have  brought  the  subject  before  you  for  discussion. 

It  appears  to  be  considered  that  the  point  has  only  very  recently  been 
made  a  subject  for  legal  decision  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  convictions  for  this 
offence  have  been  obtained  so  long  as  five  years  back,  and  more  cases  will 
ere  long  be  brought  into  court.  Again,  it  need  not  be  supposed  that  appeals 
against  an  adverse  decision  will  meet  with  success  :  it  has  been  attempted, 
and  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  on  one  occasion  which  I  have  in  mind  refused  to 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 

The  other  point  on  which  I  desire  to  touch  is  connected  with  the 
working  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act.  If  we  have  a  patient 
affected  with  Glanders  outside  the  authority  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  circumstances  do  not  allow  of  its  being  buried,  we  are  bound  to 
get  the  permission  of  their  inspector  before  the  carcase  can  be  taken  to  a 
London  slaughter-yard ;  and  not  only  this,  but  we  must  take  it  to  one 
specified  place,  although  another,  which  we  may  have  reason  to  prefer, 
should  be  situated  within  a  very  few  yards  of  the  favoured  slaughter-house. 
This  is  not  the  case  if  the  horse  is  at  a  place  within  the  metropolitan 
boundary,  for  then  we  have  the  choice  of  several  slaughter-houses.  Outside 
this  boundary  we  have  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  local  inspector,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  inspector  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Works,  before  we 
can  convey  the  carcase  into  London  :  this  occasions  great  inconvenience. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  complaint  to  make  against  the  inspectors  individually, 
but  I  shall  not  let  the  matter  rest,  but  bring  it  to  notice  in  another  quarter. 

At  the  President’s  suggestion,  it  was  decided  to  discuss  the  subjects  sepa¬ 
rately,  in  their  order. 

Professor  Axe  said  that  on  this  subject  of  docking  he  thought  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  President  did  stand  somewhat  alone.  Cruelty,  he 
said,  signified  the  infliction  of  pain  wantonly  and  unnecessarily.  Now  is 
it  to  be  said  that  veterinary  surgeons  are,  as  a  body,  so  lost  to  humanity  as 
to  be  wanton  inflictors  of  cruelty  ?  Are  we  to  understand  that  causing  pain 
unnecessarily  is  cruelty  ?  If  so,  then  we  often  offend.  What  shall  we  say 
of  neurotomy  ?  Sensation  is  removed  by  the  operation,  and  pain  diminished, 
but  at  what  cost  ?  We  lead  to  the  destruction  and  death  of  the  animal.  If 
docking  is  to  be  considered  cruel,  neurotomy,  he  said,  is  ten  times  more  so.  He 
then  asked,  were  there  no  other  reasons  for  docking  than  those  just  adverted  to? 
It  certainly  improves  the  appearance,  and  thus  the  value  of  the  horse — a  very 
mercenary  idea,  it  will  be  remarked  ;  but  he  was  not,  he  said,  so  weighted 
with  sentiment  that  he  could  not  allow  the  commercial  view  of  the  case 
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to  have  its  due  value.  It  was  to  be  remembered  that  English  horsemen 
judge  of  horses  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  see  their  points.  It  may 
be  rejoined  that  our  view  has  become  distorted  ;  but  if  so  it  has  been  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  many  years  would  pass  over  his  head  before  he 
could  relinquish  his  preference  for  present  ideas.  As  to  the  prevalence  of 
accidents,  could  it  be  laid  down  as  a  fact  that,  among  a  hundred  docked 
horses  more  accidents  would  be  found  to  occur  than  among  an  equal  number 
of  horses  undocked  ?  On  this  point  nothing  short  of  statistics  was  of  any 
value  ;  a  mere  statement  was  no  proof,  and  had  no  weight.  As  to  the 
remark  of  the  President  that  the  shortened  tail  could  not  be  so  easily  freed 
from  the  rein,  he  said  it  would  depend  on  who  was  driving.  An  expert 
would  more  quickly  disengage  the  rein  from  a  docked  tail.  It  may  be  true, 
he  said,  that  there  was  more  flexibility  in  an  uncut  tail,  because  its  most 
flexible  portion  had  not  been  removed  ;  but  the  docked  tail  had  not  the 
same  power  of  covering  and  fixing  down  the  rein  that  the  long  tail  possessed. 

He  then  pictured  the  state  of  the  man  in  the  hunting-field  who  might 
be  mounted  on  an  undocked  mare  which  was  in  a  state  of  cestrum,  or  on 
a  horse  with  inordinate  tail  action  ;  also  of  the  unfortunate  rider  of  such 
animals,  should  he  have  elected  to  wear  a  frock-coat  at  any  time. 

The  long  retention  of  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility  after  amputations 
was  a  known  fact,  but  neither  this  nor  the  operation  itself  involved  much 
pain.  He  detailed  the  structures  divided,  and  said  that  they  possessed  a  low 
degree  of  sensation. 

He  would  be  glad  to  see  horses  have  the  free  use  of  all  their  members 
if  practicable,  and  would  leave  them  their  tails  if  the  removal  of  them 
could  not  increase  the  animals’  comfort,  value,  or  power  of  being  safely  used  ; 
but  he  would  not  do  anything  to  lessen  the  value  of  horses  without  good 
reason. 

Mr.  Sheather  said  he  differed  from  the  President  with  regard  to  his  views 
on  this  question,  and  he  wished  merely  to  give  to  the  meeting  a  few  facts 
— facts  which  he  had  observed  over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  his  own 
experience.  He  adverted  more  especially  to  team-driving,  and  agreed  with 
the  President’s  remark  that  the  long  normal  tail  possessed  great  flexibility, 
but  said  he  found  that  just  for  that  reason  it  was  more  likely  to  get  over  the 
rein  :  the  docked  tail,  moving  more  rapidly,  merely  knocked  the  rein  on  one 
side.  Then  when  the  undocked  horse  gets  his  tail  over  the  rein  it  frequently 
cannot  be  got  back,  for  the  animal  will  curl  his  tail  in  and  hold  the  rein 
fast ;  but  it  was  not  difficult,  he  said,  to  free  the  rein  from  the  shortened  tail. 
He  had  on  many  occasions  done  this  from  the  box.  It  must  be  noted  from 
which  side  of  the  tail  the  rein  was  under,  and  then  “  break  the  team  ” 
accordingly.  He  quoted  an  instance  of  a  mare,  undocked,  getting  her 
tail  over  the  rein  ;  the  guard  of  the  coach  could  not  extricate  it,  and  the 
mare  getting  excited,  the  team  bolted,  running  for  three  miles.  In  another 
similar  instance  the  coach  was  upset,  and  several  passengers  seriously  injured. 
He  was  sure  that  in  either  case  the  rein  could  have  been  freed  if  the  horse 
had  been  docked.  The  short,  stumpy  tail  of  the  docked  horse  cannot  be 
culled  under  as  can  the  tail  in  its  normal  state.  He  quite  endorsed  the 
opinion  of  the  President  as  to  the  importance,  and  necessity,  of  cultivating 
a  friendly  feeling  in  our  mutual  relations,  and  of  fairly  discussing  questions 
such  as  the  present.  It  was  greatly  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
the  pain  involved  being  but  slight  if  the  operation  were  properly  performed. 
He  did  not  now  dock,  but  he  considered  that  if  any  member  of  the  profession 
were  attacked  for  docking  horses,  it  would  be  but  a  proper  expression  of 
good  professional  spirit  for  other  members  to  abstain  from  appearing  against 
him.  He  then  referred  to  the  great  number  of  injuries  to  the  tails  he  had 
seen  among  cab  and  van  horses. 
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Mr.  Hunting  said  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  last  speaker  say  he  would 
not  dock  a  horse,  while  at  the  same  time  urging  the  necessity  of  the  practice. 
The  question  was,  Is  there  sufficient  justification  for  the  infliction  of  the 
pain  ?  Several  reasons  had  been  brought  forward  to  argue  the  necessity 
of  docking.  That  of  the  splashed  coat,  frock  or  otherwise,  would  hardly  be 
considered  formidable  ;  but  the  danger  incurred  in  driving  undocked  horses, 
in  certain  circumstances,  might  hold.  He  would  admit  that  there  was  but 
slight  pain  caused  in  the  operation,  though  some  after-pain  was  certainly 
felt.  Shortened  tails,  he  considered,  were  as  apt  to  be  whisked  over  the  reins 
as  long  ones.  The  operation  was,  he  said,  undoubtedly  done  to  suit  popular 
prejudice.  As  to  giving  evidence,  he  should  not  consider  it  a  duty  to  refuse 
to  give  his  opinion  against  any  one  if  the  facts  warranted  him  in  doing  so  : 
such  a  thing  was  frequently  done  by  professional  men  in  cases  of  divergent 
opinion.  He  would  think  it  a  bad  point  in  the  profession  to  see  a  spirit  of 
trades-unionism  arise. 

Mr.  Rowe  asked  what  operation  might  not  be  classed  as  cruel  by  the 
opponents  of  docking.  Certainly  he  thought  gelding  should  be  equally 
decried  :  in  France  this  operation  was  not  resorted  to,  and  he  could  not  but 
admire  their  horses.  Many  of  the  minor  operations  on  dogs  might  with 
justice  be  put  an  end  to.  He  considered  length  of  tail  constituted  an 
element  of  danger  in  driving,  and  that  docking  was  necessary,  though  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  may  be  seen  practised  on  many  hunters.  He  thought 
the  length  of  portion  removed  had  some  bearing  on  the  question. 

Professor  Pritchard  considered  no  analogy  could  be  drawn  between 
docking  and  gelding.  Our  class  of  horses  differed  from  the  Continental,  and 
required  different  management,  or  our  streets  would,  he  said,  be  rendered 
impassable.  Pie  could  not  but  admire  Mr.  Axe’s  reasoning,  but  did  not  fail 
to  read  between  the  lines.  The  £  s.  d.  argument  might  be  applied  to  the 
veterinary  surgeon  :  it  was  frequently  said,  “If  I  do  not  operate,  others 
will.”  He  remarked  that  race-horses  were  not  docked,  and  said  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  this.  With  regard  to  getting  the  reins  under  the  tail, 
he  would  not  ride  with  a  man  who  would  allow  this  to  happen. 

Mr.  Sheather  :  Will  not  horses  stumble,  stop,  or  shy? 

Professor  Pritchard  said  he  could  not  see  any  necessity  for  the  rein  to 
be  caught  by  the  tail.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Hunting’s  remarks  on  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  witness-box  ;  besides  this,  if  subpoenaed,  one  was  compelled  to 
appear  and  give  evidence. 

Mr.  Burrell  :  Suppose  you  had  not  seen  the  animal  ? 

Professor  Pritchard  said  it  was  compulsory  to  give  an  opinion  :  he 
would  qualify  this  by  observing  that  before  giving  “  expert  ”  evidence  you  can 
demand  your  fee,  but  on  simple  matters  of  fact  you  must  submit  to  be  sworn, 
and  give  your  evidence  for  the  ordinary  legal  allowance. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Wragg,  and  seconded  by  Professor  Axe,  that 
the  remaining  subject  should  be  discussed  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President. 

Alfred  Broad,  Hon.  Sec. 

YORKSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  last  quarterly  meeting  for  the  year  1883  was  held  at  the  Queen’s 
Hotel,  Leeds,  on  Thursday,  the  1 8th  October ;  the  President,  Mr.  Joseph  M. 
Axe,  in  the  chair.  The  following  members  were  also  present,  viz.  : — Messrs. 
Naylor,  Greaves,  Jas.  Freeman,  J.  S.  Carter,  J.  W.  Anderton,  W.  G.  Scho¬ 
field,  Joseph  Freeman,  Peter  Walker,  J.  H.  Ferguson,  Scriven,  Lodge, 
Whitehead,  Toop,  A.  W.  Briggs,  G.  T.  Pickering,  Greenhalgh,  and  the 
Secretary.  Messrs.  Rowe,  A.V.D.,  nth  Hussars;  J.  Carter,  M.R  C.V.S., 
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and  Messrs.  Somers,  Kendell,  and  Sweeting  were  present  as  visitors. 
Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Messrs.  Dray,  Danby, 
Hardie,  Bale,  B.  Smith,  and  Parlane  Walker. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  proposed,  and  Mr.  Freeman  seconded,  the  election  of 
Mr.  Geo.  T.  Pickering,  York.  Carried  unanimously. 

The  President  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Carter  seconded,  the  election 
of  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Reynolds,  Mansfield,  Notts.  Carried  unanimously. 

The  Secretary  proposed,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Carter  seconded,  the 
election  of  Professor  Jno.  Wortley  Axe,  as  an  hon.  member  of  this  Society. 
Carried  unanimously. 

The  Secretary  nominated  Mr.  F.  Percy  Carter,  Bradford.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  W.  Anderton,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Schofield  were 
appointed  as  a  deputation  to  represent  this  Society  at  the  inauguration  of 
Professor  Williams’  New  College  premises,  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  24th  of 
October. 

The  subject  of  the  Field  bequest  having  been  introduced  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Greaves  explained  the  latest  steps  taken  by  the  Council  regarding 
the  purchase  of  new  premises,  and  the  amount  of  subscriptions  promised, 
etc. 

Messrs.  Freeman  and  Anderton  urged  the  members  to  subscribe  to 
the  fund  in  a  liberal  spirit. 

After  further  discussion,  Mr.  Greaves  gave  notice  of  motion,  “  That  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  January  next  he  would  propose  a  grant  of  fifty 
pounds  from  the  funds  of  this  Society  towards  the  Building  Fund  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.” 

Mr.  Greaves  made  a  few  remarks  as  to  whether  the  existing  practitioners 
should  be  admitted  members  of  veterinary  societies ;  but  as  Rule  1  of  this 
Society  limits  membership  to  graduates  of  a  veterinary  college,  no  discus¬ 
sion  was  necessary. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Briggs  read  a  paper  for  discussion,  “  On  the  Docking  of 
Horses’  Tails,”  defending  the  operation  when  performed  in  a  scientific 
manner  by  veterinary  surgeons,  etc.,  in  which  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  by  prosecutions  and  otherwise,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  had  expressed  a  decided  intention  of  putting  a  stop  to  this 
practice.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that,  with  this  end  in  view,  the  Society 
had  obtained  a  footing  upon  our  platform,  and  he  (Mr.  Briggs)  thought  it 
would  be  wise  for  us,  as  a  profession,  either  to  extend  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  and  sympathy,  and  help  it  onwards,  or  show  a  firm  front  and 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  invasion  of  our  territory.  At  any  rate,  he  thought  the 
time  had  arrived  for  the  ventilation  of  this  subject  through  our  various  channels 
of  communication,  when  veterinary  surgeons,  as  a  body,  and  as  individuals, 
need  not  hesitate  to  say  “  Yea  ”  or  “  Nay”  to  the  importunities  of  their  clients, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  acting  lawfully  and  humanely.  He  argued  that,  from  a 
strictly  anti-cruelty  or  extreme  humanitarian  point  of  view,  there  could  be 
neither  legal  nor  moral  defence  to  the  operation  of  docking ;  but  that,  by 
blending  humanity  with  utility,  by  exercising  a  fair  measure  of  common 
sense,  at  the  same  time  ever  keeping  in  view  the  subservience  of  animals  to 
man,  and  the  safety  of  mankind,  that  docking  in  many  instances  became  a 
justified  operation.  He  further  argued  that  because  “  animals  were  given  us 
to  use  and  not  abuse,”  it  did  not  of  necessity  follow  that  we  were  to  use 
them  in  precisely  the  same  anatomical  condition  in  which  nature  presented 
them  to  us  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  justifying  castration,  an  operation 
that  even  the  most  extreme  humanitarians  hesitated  to  attack.  And  why  ? 
Because  humanitarianism  must  in  such  instances  give  place  to  utili¬ 
tarianism.  Yet  we  all  knew  of  entire  horses  in  daily  work  in  almost  every 
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town  and  village  throughout  the  country.  At  the  same  time  we  readily 
admitted  that  by  emasculating  these  animals  we  rendered  them,  from  the 
stand-point  of  safety  to  mankind,  more  subservient  to  us.  So  also  we  all 
knew  of  undocked  horses  in  daily  work  throughout  the  country,  yet  we  were 
obliged  to  admit  that  by  docking  these  animals  we  reduced  the  liability  to 
accidents.  Mr.  Briggs  went  on  to  say  that,  as  a  profession  claiming  the 
motto,  “  Humanitas,  scientia,  utilitas,”  we  had  for  years  performed  the 
operation  of  docking,  and  our  students  had  been  instructed  therein  at  the 
teaching  schools,  and  subsequently  examined  therein ;  consequently,  one 
might  have  concluded  that  the  operation  was  humanitarian,  scientific,  and 
useful.  Finally,  he  contended  that  there  existed  a  great  liability  to  accidents 
in  the  use  of  undocked  horses,  more  particularly  in  the  use  of  harness 
horses,  and  that  the  degree  of  safety  guaranteed  by  amputation  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  amount  of  pain  inflicted,  and  justified  and  made 
lawful  the  operation. 

Messrs.  Greaves  and  Jas.  Freeman  thought  the  operation  caused  un¬ 
necessary  pain,  and  that  we  were  acting  against  the  provisions  of  nature,  etc. 

Mr.  Schofield  thought  the  pain  attendant  upon  docking  very  small,  as 
he  used  pressure  to  arrest  the  haemorrhage. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  of  opinion  that  veterinary  surgeons  should  have  the  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  to  decide  when  the  operation  was  necessary.  He  applied 
a  pledget  of  tow  soaked  in  Tine.  Ferri  Perchlor.  to  arrest  the  haemorrhage, 
with  the  very  best  results,  and  he  therefore  thought  the  attendant  pain 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Messrs.  Anderton,  P.  Walker,  and  Ferguson  were  of  opinion  that 
veterinary  surgeons,  as  scientific  men,  were  quite  capable  of  performing  the 
operation  in  a  scientific  manner,  almost  without  pain. 

Mr.  Walker  wished  to  know  if  a  newly-docked  horse  could  be  considered 
sound. 

Mr.  TOOP  said  he  had  attended  three  cases  of  Tetanus,  arising  from  dock¬ 
ing  performed  by  other  persons,  within  the  last  twelve  months.  Had  also 
attended  a  case  of  fibroid  inflammation  of  the  tail,  arising  from  docking. 

The  President  had  docked  hundreds  of  horses,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
the  attendant  pain  was  very  little. 

Mr.  Naylor  was  of  opinion  that  we  were  perfectly  justified  in  perform¬ 
ing  this  operation  when  necessary  and  useful. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Mr.  Schofield  moved,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Carter  seconded,  the  proposition,  “  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
the  operation  of  docking  horses'  tails,  performed  in  a  scientific  manner,  is 
perfectly  justifiable,  and  not  necessarily  cruel.’'  There  were  twelve  for,  two 
against. 

Mr.  Naylor  exhibited  an  interesting  morbid  specimen  of  Fractured  Os 
Pedis,  also  related  an  instructive  case  of  Intestinal  Tumour. 

The  President  proposed,  and  Mr.  Carter  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Briggs  for  his  kindness  in  introducing  a  subject  for  discussion. 
Carried  unanimously. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  the  financial  statement,  snowing  a  balance  in 
hand  of  ^130  14s.  lod. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1884  resulted  in  Mr.  Parlane  Walker  being 
unanimously  elected  the  President ;  Messrs.  J.  M.  Axe,  ex-President, 
Anderton,  and  B.  Smith,  the  Vice-Presidents  :  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
were  re-elected. 

The  Secretary  proposed,  and  Mr.  Naylor  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President  for  his  efficient  conduct  in  the  chair  during  the  year. 
Carried  unanimously. 

Refreshments,  by  invitation  of  the  Leeds  members,  were  provided  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  business. 
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N euro- Spinal  Lesio?is  of  indeterminate  origin ,  Chorea ,  Immobilities 

Tetanus ,  Cramp . 

The  first  of  these  affections,  as  you  are  aware,  is  most  usually  seen  in  the 
dog,  and  the  second  in  the  horse,  while  the  two  last  are  common  to  all 
animals. 

Chorea  and  Immobilitie  may  result  from  systemic  disorder,  as  Distemper 
in  the  dog  or  Influenza  in  the  horse,  (leading  to  spinal  softening,  effusion, 
thrombosis,  or  embolism)  to  some  local  lesion,  such  as  concussion  or  violent 
strain  ;  or  to  idiopathic  spinitis.  Both  conditions  have  a  tendency,  when  once 
established,  to  become  permanent,  and  both  are  aggravated  by  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  ;  while  Chorea  of  a  most  exaggerated  type  is  occasionally  produced 
by  some  sudden  fright  or  violent  emotion. 

Treat7nent. — In  the  early  stages  of  these  affections  the  greatest  good 
results  from  the  application  of  stimulating  anodyne  liniment  and  hot  fomen¬ 
tations  along  the  whole  course  of  the  spine,  conjoined  with  the  administration 
of  chloral  hydrate  and  repeated  small  doses  of  belladonna  extract  and 
succus  conii,  the  influence  of  the  two  latter  agents  being  sometimes  magical 
in  the  case  of  Immobilitie.  A  very  useful  adjunct  is  the  use  of  prussic  acid 
enemas. 

The  administration  of  belladonna  must  be  persevered  with  until  the  acute 
symptoms  have  passed  off  or  until  the  spinal  hyperasmia  by  which  they  are 
caused,  and  which  is  indicated  by  retinal  injections,  is  overcome.  If  the 
belladonna  gives  no  relief,  large  doses  of  arsenic  may  be  substituted  with 
potassic  bromide  as  a  nerve-depressant  or  this  agent  and  chloral  hydrate.  If 
the  symptoms  from  the  history  and  course  of  the  case  are  due  to  effusion, 
potassic  iodide  should  be  substituted  for  the  bromide  and  a  strong  irritant 
applied  along  the  region  of  the  spine. 

The  pathology  of  Tetanus  is  still  an  unsettled  question.  One  thing  I  have 
invariably  found  on  post-mortem  examination,  viz.,  intense  capillary 
hyperasmia  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  sheath  ;  this  in  traumatic  Tetanus  being 
confined  to  the  region  of  the  cord  corresponding  to  the  part  in  which  the 
wound  is  situated,  e.g.,  the  cervico-dorsal  region  in  injury  to  the  fore,  the 
sacro-lumbar  region  in  the  hind  limb.  This  hypergemic  condition  is  in¬ 
dicated  as  in  the  case  of  acute  Chorea  and  Immobilitie  by  retinal  injection. 

In  the  treatment  of  Tetanus  the  same  rules  as  those  laid  down  in  the  two 
first  affections  are  applicable,  viz.,  the  reduction  of  the  hyperaemia  and  of  the 
spinal  irritation,  the  former  by  belladonna  or  atropia,  the  latter  by  hot  anodyne 
applications  to  the  spine  and  large  doses  of  potassic  bromide.  The  local 
irritation  is  best  relieved,  not  as  is  so  frequently  attempted  by  the  application 
of  belladonna  and  allied  agents,  but  by  the  use  of  the  potential  cautery 
(nitrate  of  silver  in  preference)  and,  where  necessary,  making  a  fresh  wound 
before  applying  it.  The  envelopment  of  the  whole  body  in  hot  wet  blankets 
for  forty-eight  or  sixty  hours  consecutively,  has  a  great  influence  in  moderating 
the  nervous  irritation. 

In  sub-acute  cases  large  doses  of  nux  vomica  or  strychnine,  combined 
with  potassic  bromide  and  forced  exercise,  will  sometimes  give  very  good 
results. 

Cramp. — Tonic,  other  than  tetanic,  and  clonic,  is  frequently  met  with  in 
practice,  and  its  origin  is  often  obscure ;  it  usually  affects  groups  of  muscles. 
Clonic  Spasm  is  easily  combated  by  the  local  application  of  belladonna 
liniment,  with  friction,  and  hot  fomentations,  subcutaneous  injections  of 
atropine,  or  internal  administration  of  belladonna ;  but  tonic  spasm  is  not 
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so  easily  combated,  and  in  one  case  where  every  other  remedy  failed  the 
administration  of  large  doses  of  strychnine,  with  forced  exercise,  rapidly 
effected  a  cure. 

Purpura  Hcemorrhagica. 

Two  forms  of  this  affection  are  met  with,  viz.,  the  vascular  and  the  serous. 
The  two  may,  and  usually  do,  co-exist,  though  the  lesions,  as  a  rule,  of  one 
form  are  more  prominent  than  the  other. 

The  former  is  due,  most  largely,  to  alterations — owing  to  mal-nutrition — 
in  the  capillary  walls,  rendering  them  incapable  of  withstanding  the  pressure 
of  the  blood,  and  thus  inducing  spontaneous  haemorrhage  of  a  more  or  less 
extensive  character.  The  latter  is  due,  either  to  an  excess  of  serous  fluid  in 
the  blood  or  diminution  in  the  amount  of  colloids,  or  to  the  presence  of 
some  matter  which  exerts  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  colloids,  and  thus 
favours  effusion. 

The  predominance  of  either  of  the  characteristics  mentioned  must  guide 
us  in  the  choice  of  therapeutics.  At  the  outset,  in  either  forms  moderate  pur¬ 
gatives,  diuretics,  diffusible  stimulants  and  eliminatives  are  useful ;  subse¬ 
quently,  turpentine,  ferric  perchloride,  ergot  of  rye  and  quinine  or  cinchona 
are  our  best  remedies  in  the  vascular  form,  and  turpentine  with  potassic  iodide 
in  the  serous  form.  In  each  moderate  doses  of  mercurials  are  indicated  when 
icterus  exists  ;  ammonia,  and  brandy  or  whisky  when  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  feeble ;  opium  when  colicy  symptoms  set  in  ;  powerful  stimulants 
when  the  respiration  becomes  difficult,  with  nutritious  matter  of  any  easily 
assimilable  character,  as  eggs,  milk,  blood  serum,  soup,  stout,  etc.,  when 
great  debility  is  evidenced. 

Locally. — Whenever  the  serous  swellings  are  extensive,  puncturing — not 
deep  or  extensive  scarification — or  draining  with  canulae  may  be  had  recourse 
to,  with  hot  fomentations,  and  the  frequent  application  of  carbolised  stimu¬ 
lating  lotions.  If  large  wounds  are  made  the  air  gains  admittance  and  sets 
up  cellulitis,  which  may  be  followed  by  diffuse  gangrene.  In  haemorrhagic 
swellings  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  needle  or  lancet. 
Frequent  applications  of  carbolised  arnica  and  liquor  plumbi  lotion  are  pre¬ 
ferable — with  antiseptics  and  stimulants  (as  the  creosote  liniment)  when 
sloughing  takes  place  ;  and  the  borax  and  alum  lotion  when  serous  transu¬ 
dation  is  marked. 

Bleeding. 

Had  time  permitted,  I  might  have  materially  extended  the  list  of  diseases 
with  which  I  have  dealt,  in  a  general  way,  therapeutically.  All  that  remains 
for  me  to  do  now  is  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject  of  bleeding, 
and  in  doing  so  I  shall  incidentally  allude  to  the  treatment  of  several  impor¬ 
tant  affections. 

It  would  not  be  profitable  either  to  you  or  to  myself  to  enter  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  great  change  which  has  come  over  the  medical  mind  during 
the  last  century  on  the  subject  of  bleeding.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  with 
many  other  valuable  systems,  it  was  converted  into  a  hobby  in  days  gone 
by,  it  was  over-ridden  as  such,  and  it  has  shared  the  fate  of  all  hobbies, 
ihough  in  my  opinion  very  undeservedly  so. 

In  medical  practice  one  can  see  that  there  is  a  slight  revulsion  of  feeling 
as  to  the  value  of  blood-letting.  In  veterinary  practice  great  differences  in 
opinion  are  held  as  to  its  utility,  some  practitioners  condemning  it  in  toto , 
others  extolling  it  as  a  remedial  measure  ;  and  perhaps  occasionally  in  their 
enthusiasm  falling  into  the  errors  of  our  forefathers  by  abusing  it. 

In  medicine,  as  in  most  other  things  in  this  life,  there  is  a  medium,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  a  far  safer  course  to  follow  than  are  extremes  ;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  occasionally  happens  that  one  or  two  leaders  in  a  profession  con- 
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demn  customs  of  old-standing  and  they  soon  find  plenty  of  sheep  to  follow 
them. 

At  the  outset,  I  must  most  strongly  assert  that  there  is  no  one  force  in 
the  armament  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  capable  of  giving  so  much  relief  as 
blood-letting  when  judiciously  employed.  Not  blindly  having  recourse  to  it 
in  every  desperate  case  which  may  come  under  our  notice,  not  adding  debility 
to  debility  in  that  great  class  of  asthenic  affections,  fevers,  nor  expecting 
that  by  abstracting  a  given  quantity  of  the  vital  fluid  we  are  going  to  rid  the 
system  of  the  virus  or  ferment  which  may  be  the  actual  cause  of  disease. 
Not  draining  the  life  blood  away  when  its  most  valuable  portions — white 
corpuscles  and  colloids — are  being  gradually  abstracted  from  it  in  the  form 
of  pus,  nor  weakening  the  propelling  power  of  the  heart  when  extra  force  is 
required.  No,  gentlemen;  it  is  as  a  nerve  and  nervo-muscular  depressant, 
and  consequently  as  a  vascular  moderator,  that  blood-letting  is  of  so  much 
value  to  us  ;  not  from  its  having  any  specific  virtue  in  itself,  but  by  its  ex¬ 
erting  a  powerfully  mechanical  influence  upon  the  circulation,  are  we  to 
expect  good  from  this  operation,  and  it  is  more  to  the  purely  mechanical 
effects  of  the  operation  than  to  any  other  that  I  wish  you  to  direct  your 
attention. 

The  moderation  of  blood-pressure  was  one  of  the  great  arguments  of  the 
supporters  of  venesection  in  the  past.  Perhaps  they  estimated  this  action 
too  highly,  and  consequently  fell  into  error.  Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of 
attempts  which  have  been  sometimes  made  to  disprove  any  such  influence, 
they  were  not  altogether  in  error.  Granted  that  its  dynamical  effect  in  this 
direction  is  somewhat  evanescent,  the  relief  it  affords  by  temporarily  modify¬ 
ing  the  pressure  is  often  striking,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  is  often 
lasting.  Not  only  this,  but  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  several  writers,  more 
especially  perhaps  Geuzner  of  Halle,  the  moderation  of  this  pressure,  the 
removal  of  the  block,  and  the  equalisation  of  the  circulation  in  commencing 
inflammation,  favours  the  nutrition  of  the  involved  tissues,  or  even  restores 
them  to  their  normally  nutritive  state  ;  and,  as  it  is  now  well  known,  perver¬ 
sion  of  nutrition  is  the  most  important  phenomenon  attending  inflammation. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  again,  that  the  withdrawal  of  a  certain  amount  of 
blood  from  any  particular  part  can  have  no  influence  on  disease,  as  the  vessels 
quickly  refill  ;  but  the  assertion  is  negatived  very  frequently  and  very 
pronouncedly  in  practice,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  you.  Certainly,  the 
assertion  savours  more  of  truth  when  applied  to  systemic,  than  when  applied 
to  local  bleeding.  The  great  value  of  the  latter  in  relieving  pain,  in  arrest¬ 
ing  inflammation  and  in  restoring  the  circulation  in  congestion,  no  person 
who  has  given  it  a  fair  and  unbiassed  trial  can  doubt.  The  human 
surgeon  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  veterinary  surgeon  in  this  respect, 
as  he  can  call  into  requisition  the  leech  and  the  cupping-glass  ;  we  cannot  do 
so,  but  we  have  our  lancet,  it  is  equally  useful  to  us,  and  perhaps  in  the  form 
of  puncture  and  scarification  often  relieves  tension,  as  in  acute  coronitis  and 
periostitis,  where  the  other  means  mentioned  would  not.  It  is  not  only  by 
the  restoration  of  the  circulation,  but  by  the  relief  of  tension  on  the  tissues 
themselves  that  we  derive  so  much  benefit  from  local  bleeding  ;  and  bear  in 
mind  systemic  venesection,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  it,  z.e.,  jugular 
phlebotomy,  is  often  really  local,  as  in  brain  and  lung  affections  :  and 
although  blood  may  not  be  drawn  directly  from  a  point,  its  influence  for 
good  is  often  very  great  and  even  lasting.  Nature  herself  sometimes  acts  as 
a  phlebotomist,  e.g.,  in  the  spontaneous  haemorrhages  which  take  place  from 
the  stomach  of  the  dog  (and  for  that  matter  of  man)  in  the  form  of  Haemate- 
mesis  in  congestion  of  that  organ  ;  in  the  Epistaxis  which  results  from  reple¬ 
tion  of  the  vessels  of  the  nasal  chambers  and  in  obstructive  heart  disease  ; 
in  the  Haemoptysis  of  Pulmonary  Congestion  and  Pneumonia,  and  in 
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the  Proctorrhoea  (i.e.,  bleeding  of  piles)  in  Congestion  of  the  Liver.  If, 
however,  you  feel  inclined  to  say,  we  want  more  direct  evidence  of  its  value 
than  this,  I  will  give  it  you  clinically,  but  before  doing  so  I  will  allow  science  to 
speak.  I  have  already  referred  to  Dr.  Guezner’s  remark  as  to  the  effect  of 
local  bleeding  on  nutrition  ;  if  you  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  Veterinarian  for 
August,  1882,  you  will  find  a  record  of  some  very  accurate  observations  made 
by  him  on  the  effects  of  local  bleeding  in  inflammation  of  the  web  of  the 
frog’s  foot.  Dr.  G.  tells  us,  that  if  inflammation  is  set  up  in  this  structure  the 
stasis  may  be  removed  and  the  blocked  vessels  emptied  by  applying  a  leech 
to  the  limb  ;  not  only  so,  but  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  blood  from  the 
blocked  vessels,  hypersemia  results,  and  the  free  and  rapid  flow  of  blood 
sweeps  away  the  leucocytes  clinging  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  arrests 
diapedesis. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  value  of  blood-letting  in  Rheumatic  Laminitis, 
in  Laminal  Congestion,  in  Acute  Laminitis,  in  Ophthalmia  and  in  Syndesmitis 
and  Bursitis,  with  which  we  may  couple  Acute  Arthritis  :  it  is  equally 
valuable  in  Acute  Mammitis,  Orchitis,  and  Glossitis,  not  only  by  the  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  blood  systemically  (or  from  the  superficial  abdominal  veins  in  the 
two  first  affections),  but  by  local  scarification  and  puncture  ;  in  all,  the  relief 
afforded  being  due  as  much  to  the  removal  of  tension  as  it  is  to  the  mere  re¬ 
moval  of  blood  from  the  engorged  vessels. 

It  is  of  great  use  in  deep-seated  Acute  Coronitis  in  the  horse,  associated 
with  Sand-crack,  or  from  other  causes  ;  or  in  the  ox  as  the  result  of  over¬ 
exertion  on  hard  roads,  or  of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease;  frequently  giving 
instantaneous  relief  and  warding  off  suppuration. 

In  Phrenitis ,  bold  venesection  will  relieve  when  other  remedies  prove  use¬ 
less  ;  in  the  premonitory,  and  indeed  in  the  earliest  pronounced  stage  of 
Parturient  Apoplexy,  we  have  no  better  adjunct  to  other  treatment,  but  it  is 
useless,  and  even  hurtful,  in  the  later  stages  ;  indeed  it  cannot  be  per¬ 
formed. 

In  Cerebi'al  Congestion ,  whether  resulting  from  gastric  derangement  or 
any  other  cause,  jugular  venesection  is  indicated. 

In  Lung  affectio7is  of  an  asthenic  type,  bleeding  is  contra-indicated.  In 
Bronchitis  and  Broncho-pneumonia ,  it  is  only  permissible  when  the  condition 
of  the  pulse  and  the  venous  circulation  is  such  as  to  indicate  absolute  stasis, 
and  even  here  it  must  be  cautiously  employed  and  associated  with  stimulative 
treatment.  In  the  pig  it  is  often  of  great  value  when  the  skin  becomes  blue, 
discoloured  and  cold. 

In  Pulmonary  Congestion ,  much  as  it  may  at  first  sight  be  thought  that  it 
is  called  for,  it  is  unnecessary  ;  bold  stimulants,  free  supply  of  fresh  air  and 
flying  blisters  accomplish  all  we  desire ;  indeed,  I  have  sometimes  had 
reason  to  believe  (in  the  horse,  at  least — not  so  in  the  pig)  that  it  has  favoured 
cardiac  valvular  clotting. 

In  Croupous  Pneumonia ,  no  good  results  in  the  acute  stage  from  the 
adoption  of  venesection.  I  remember  bleeding  a  powerful  grey  stallion 
belonging  to  Womb  well’s  Menagerie  three  times  without  producing  the 
slightest  effect  upon  the  pulse  or  respiration ;  but  in  the  advanced  stages, 
when  the  superficial  veins  are  turgid,  and  when  no  relief  is  afforded  by 
ordinary  measures,  the  abstraction  of  blood,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  bold 
stimulant  and  a  rousing  external  irritant ,  will  sometimes  snatch  our  patient 
from  the  jaws  of  death.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  Sthenic  Pneu¬ 
monia,  the  therapeutic  indications  are,  to  reduce  the  fever  by  the  use  of 
apyretics,  as  salines,  tincture  aconite,  and  chloral  hydrate ;  the  latter, 
or  opium,  being  especially  indicated  when  the  pain  is  evinced  by  grunting 
and  uneasy  movements  ;  to  favour  secretion  and  give  a  fillip  to  the  cardiac 
and  respiratory  centres  by  the  use  of  ammonia,  and,  if  necessary,  alcohol ; 
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to  arrest  undue  haemorrhage  by  the  judicious  use  of  ferric  perchloride  with 
brandy,  and  to  moderate  excessive  coughing  by  the  use  of  ipecacuanha, 
potassic  bromide,  or  morphia  ;  applying  externally  flying  blisters  with  hot 
fomentations  according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

{To  be  continued .) 

THE  SCOTTISH  CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventh  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  the 
Crown  Hotel,  Dundee,  on  the  16th  October ;  Mr.  Andrew  Spreull,  of 
Dundee,  President  of  the  Association,  in  the  chair.  The  following  members 
were  present,  viz.  : — Messrs.  Black,  Lochie ;  Hampton,  Arbroath;  Hunter, 
Dundee  ;  Constable,  Inchture  ;  Bessit,  Brechin  ;  Philp,  St.  Andrews  ;  and 
Clark,  Secretary,  Coupar  Angus. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  next  called  on  Mr.  Bessit  to  read  his  notes  of  important 
cases,  which  included  two  very  interesting  cases  of  diseased  bowels  in 
horses,  and  a  very  unique  and  successful  dental  case  in  the  horse,  which  re¬ 
sisted  every  effort  to  effect  a  cure,  until  Mr.  Bessit  filled  the  cavity  with 
gutta-percha,  resulting  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  recovery. 

The  Secretary  next  read  notes  of  four  cases  of  Azoturia.  Both  papers 
caused  a  most  profitable  discussion.  James  Clar.k,  Hon.  Sec. 


THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

THE  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Veterinary 
College,  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday,  October  24th ;  the  President,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Kirkcudbright,  in  the  chair.  The  following  members  and  friends 
were  present  : — Messrs.  Pottie  and  Houston,  Paisley  ;  Douglas,  Dunoon  ; 
Macfarlane,  Greenock ;  Peddie,  Cathcart  ;  Taylor,  Cathkin  ;  Constable* 
Inchture;  Weir,  Airdrie  ;  Kerr,  Dairy  ;  Nisbet,  Galston  ;  Hadden,  Biggar  ; 
Allan,  Clarkston  ;  Mcllwraith,  Milngavie ;  Pollock,  Hamilton ;  Brown, 
Neilston  ;  Bowie,  Stranraer  ;  W.  Anderson,  jun.,  J.  Weir,  Boyle,  Wyper, 
Blue,  Tweedley,  Frew,  Dickson,  McLean,  G.  Pollock,  Lees,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  Glasgow. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  amended,  and 
approved,  the  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  and  elected  members  of 
the  Association  : — Mr.  McConnell,  Castle-Douglas  ;  Mr.  Bowie,  Stranraer  ; 
Mr.  Mcllwraith,  Milngavie  ;  and  Mr.  Nisbet,  Galston. 

The  President,  having  intimated  that  Mr.  Robinson,  jun.,  Greenock, 
would  read  a  paper  at  next  meeting,  delivered  the  following  address  : — 

Gentlemen, — In  taking  the  chair  as  President  of  this  Society  allow  me  to 
express  my  thanks  for  the  high  and  unexpected  honour  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  ;  and  although  I  have  a  natural  diffidence  in  approaching  its  duties, 
suggestive  of  my  inability  to  perform  them  in  the  same  zealous  and  efficient 
manner  as  those  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  chair,  yet,  in  the 
anticipation  of  your  indulgence,  and  with  such  an  efficient  staff  of  office¬ 
bearers  able  and  willing  to  make  up  for  my  shortcomings,  I  am  confident  the 
work  of  this  year  will  be  brought  to  a  successful  termination  ;  and  I  shall 
hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  same  kindness  and  consideration  as  you  have  so 
freely  bestowed  upon  my  predecessors,  for  which  I  will  endeavour  to  prove 
myself  worthy.  My  highest  ambition  is  to  make  myself  useful  to  members 
of  my  profession  by  laying  before  you  what  little  experience  I  have  gained. 
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so  as  to  add  to  the  general  knowledge,  and  thereby  promote  the  interests 
of  our  Association  and  the  progress  of  veterinary  science.  For  is  it  not  the 
duty  of  one  and  all  of  us  to  add  our  mite,  so  that  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
we  left  the  profession  better  than  we  found  it  ? 

I  will  now  draw  your  attention  to  the  rapid  progress  made  in  veterinary 
science  within  the  last  few  years.  Not  many  years  ago  it  was  simply  a  pro¬ 
fession  for  the  cure  of  disease  :  now  our  functions  are  extending,  and  it  is 
felt  that  we  should  not  only  be  able  to  cure  disease,  but  that  we  should  also 
use  means  to  prevent  it.  It  is  now  recognised  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  rightly  so,  for  in  its  hands  is  placed  to  a  great  extent  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation — viz.,  its  domestic  animals.  It 
is  a  profession  which  is  expected  to  extend  its  sphere  beyond  that  of  medicine. 
Are  we  not  closely  allied  to  agriculture  ?  and,  with  our  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  should  be  largely  instrumental  in  developing  and  in  perfect¬ 
ing  the  various  breeds  of  animals  in  our  districts,  so  that  if  our  opinion  be 
asked  in  selecting  a  fitting  sire  for  a  certain  dam,  and  we  judge  from  their 
anatomical  conformation,  we  cannot  go  far  astray.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
should  be  good  judges,  and  to  attain  such  celebrity  it  would  be  well  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  various  points  and  qualities,  and  be  able  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  good  and  indifferent.  We  are  not  only  acquiring  a 
better  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  but  we  are  also 
doing  a  good  deal  towards  the  prevention  of  diseases,  especially  with  regard 
to  those  epizootic  and  enzootic  diseases  which  produce  such  ravages  amongst 
our  flocks  and  herds,  as  well  as  the  equine  species.  A  very  important 
subject  as  affecting  our  domestic  animals,  and  also,  I  fear,  the  pockets  of  the 
agricultural  community,  and  thereby  causing  a  national  loss,  was  introduced 
by  Captain  Russell  at  the  Veterinary  Congress — “  Suggestions  for  effective 
legislation  for  the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases  in  animals.”  How  in¬ 
effective  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  1878  is,  most  of  us  have 
had  some  experience.  But  I  do  not  myself  so  much  blame  the  Act  (which  I 
think  a  fairly  good  one),  as  the  piecemeal  way  in  which  it  is  worked.  When, 
as  is  the  case  in  some  counties,  men  totally  unacquainted  with  the  rudiments 
of  science  or  of  the  diseases  of  aniipals  are  appointed  to  carry  out  this  Act, 
probably  with  the  advice  of  a  chief  constable  at  head-quarters,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  its  comparative  failure,  and  that  those  who  have  to  suffer  complain 
of  the  restrictions  to  which  they  are  subjected  for  apparently  no  good  purpose. 
To  render  the  Act  effective  it  must  be  applied  in  all  counties  alike.  Only 
duly-qualified  veterinary  surgeons  should  be  appointed  as  inspectors,  and 
they  should  have  the  assistance  and  advice  of  sub-committees  of  practical 
farmers — one  in  almost  every  parish — with  an  executive  committee  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  With  the  appointment  of  such  inspectors,  and  the  assistance 
of  such  committees,  larger  discretionary  powers  should  be  given,  as  all  of  us 
who  act  as  inspectors  must  feel  that  the  special  circumstances  of  some  cases 
require  different  restrictions  and  methods  from  others.  Police  officers  should 
assist  the  inspector  when  necessary,  and  the  question  of  slaughter  in  some 
diseases,  especially  Pleuro-pneumonia,  Epizootica,  and  Swine  Fever,  should, 
with  general  instructions,  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local  committee,  with 
the  advice  of  the  inspector.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  what  the  working  of  the 
Act  ought  to  be. 

Within  the  last  three  years  science  has  been  startled  by  the  grand  and 
important  discoveries  of  Koch,  Pasteur,  Chauveau,  and  others.  In  1876, 
Koch,  while  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  cause  of  anthracoid  diseases,  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  blood  a  minute  organism,  which  he  described  as  a  rod-shaped 
body  of  a  homogeneous  transparent  matrix  about  the  length  of  a  blood 
corpuscle,  which  he  termed  Bacillus  Anthracis .  Then  followed  Pasteur, 
with  his  wonderful  experiments  with  this  Bacillus  Anthracis.  He  found 
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that  after  cultivating  the  bacillus  in  an  organic  solution  as  chicken  broth, 
and  repeating  the  operation  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  cultivation,  then  allowing 
the  cultivated  solution  to  stand  over  for  a  week,  it  becomes  so  attenuated  as 
to  be  safely  injected  into  the  blood  or  used  for  inoculation,  and  he  has 
proved  to  a  demonstration  that  animals  so  operated  upon  are  proof  against 
another  attack  of  Anthrax  Fever.  Such  discoveries  will  have  a  tendency  to 
revolutionize  the  theory  of  many  diseases  and  their  treatment.  Specimens 
of  the  following  bacilli  are  obtainable  : — Bacillus  Anthracis ,  Bacillus  Tttber- 
culosis  from  cattle  and  from  the  human  subject,  Typhoid  Bacillus ,  Bacilli 
from  Septicaemia,  Diphtheria,  Sheep-pox,  also  putrefactive  bacilli,  and  several 
forms  of  micrococci.  From  the  foregoing  discoveries  there  is  every  prospect 
that  in  course  of  time  we  shall  be  able  by  means  of  the  different  viruses  of 
disease  to  make  disease  its  own  antidote  by  a  process  of  inoculation. 

Certainly  we  are  indebted  to  our  Continental  brethren  for  these  valuable 
discoveries.  But  you  must  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  Continental  veterinarians  are  placed.  Nearly  all  the  veterinary 
institutions  of  Europe  (Great  Britain  excepted)  receive  State  aid — in  fact, 
are  solely  kept  up  by  their  respective  Governments  ;  and  I  am  sure  if  any  of 
you  would  take  a  trip  to  the  Continent  (as  I  did  last  year),  and  visit  these 
Government  institutions,  you  would  blush  for  your  country,  and  probably 
return  home  steaming  with  hot  indignation  that  our  Government  have  not, 
like  other  nations,  recognised  the  importance  of  our  veterinary  teaching 
institutions,  and  the  noble  efforts  of  our  President  and  those  that  sit  with 
him  in  council.  Surely  it  is  time  the  veterinary  profession  should  receive 
some  substantial  recognition.  Are  we  not  making  rapid  progress  unaided  ? 
and  is  not  our  position  rapidly  improving?  Not  only  are  we  rising  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  but  we  are  compelling  the  admiration  and 
attention  of  our  sister  profession — I  mean  the  medical  profession — and,  as 
Dr.  Fleming  says,  “  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  veterinary 
profession  will  stand  hand  in  hand  with  the  medical  profession,  as  pro¬ 
tectors  of  the  public  health  and  defenders  of  the  public  wealth.”  A  great 
deficiency  in  our  professional  literature  is  gradually  being  supplied.  Not 
many  years  ago  we  could  not  obtain  a  standard  work  on  veterinary  science, 
whereas  now  every  veterinary  surgeon  who  makes  his  profession  a  study  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  filling  his  shelves  with  modern  works  by  the  leading 
men  of  the  profession,  also  the  editors  of  our  journals  keep  us  well  posted 
up  with  all  the  recent  scientific  discoveries. 

Within  the  last  two  years  a  great  deal  has  been  said,  and  much  written, 
regarding  the  education  and  training  of  the  veterinary  student.  I  think  it  is 
our  duty  to  tender  our  thanks  and  gratitude  to  Dr.  Fleming  and  other 
members  of  Council  for  the  zeal,  energy,  and  stern  integrity  exercised  by 
them  in  order  to  raise  the  veterinary  profession  to  a  level  with  other  learned 
professions.  Has  the  status  of  our  profession  not  been  raised  by  the  action 
of  Council  in  passing  a  bye-law,  which  is  now  in  operation,  that  all  students 
before  entering  our  colleges  must  undergo  a  matriculation  examination  in 
general  knowledge,  also  that  the  minimum  period  of  study  necessary  to  obtain 
the  diploma  extend  over  two  years  and  a  half,  instead  of  two  sessions  of  six 
months  each,  as  heretofore  ?  so  that  now  we  have  young  men  entering  the 
profession  with  a  higher  standard  of  education,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
different  subjects  taught  in  our  colleges.  Such  men,  with  refined  tastes  and 
exalted  views,  will  take  their  position  in  society  and  prosper,  and  without 
doubt  to  the  want  of  these  attainments  is  due  the  non-success  of  many 
graduates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  veterinary  politics.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  might  be  advisable  that  I  should  take  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  pupilage  system.  This  I  can  give  in  very 
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few  words — not  that  I  speak  from  mere  fancy,  as  some  of  our  teachers  can 
testify  that  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  practical  training 
of  veterinary  students.  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  popular  feeling  that 
every  student  should  undergo  a  period  of  practical  instruction  before  receiving 
his  diploma.  But  the  question  is,  When  or  how  should  the  student  receive 
such  training  ?  And  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  you  should  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  circumstances  of  the  student  as  well  as  the  demands  of  the 
majority  of  the  profession.  If  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  show  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  promptings  of  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession,  and  compel  every  student  to  undergo  a  three  years’ 
pre-collegiate  apprenticeship,  the  consequence  would  be  to  affect  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  our  colleges  to  an  alarming  extent,  simply  because  the  professional 
training  of  the  veterinary  student  would  then  be  more  expensive  than  the 
medical  or  other  learned  professions.  If  I  venture  an  opinion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  should  say,  Let  the  student  go  to  college  first  and  complete  his  profes¬ 
sional  studies,  then  let  him  serve  one  year  with  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  a 
good  mixed  practice,  and  I  doubt  not  that  he  could  be  taught  more  in  three 
months  than  it  is  possible  to  teach  him  in  a  lifetime  without  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  his  profession.  I  also  think  it  advisable  that  every  student  should 
place  himself  under  a  veterinary  surgeon  during  the  summer  recess.  How  im¬ 
possible  would  it  be  for  a  student  to  detect  a  functional  derangement  or 
morbid  condition  of  any  organ  when  he  is  not  conversant  with  the  healthy 
condition  of  that  organ.  If  you  carefully  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of 
any  young  man  who  has  served  a  three  years’  apprenticeship,  what  does 
he  ready  know.  Simply  the  work  of  an  ordinary  groom  or  stable-boy. 
Surely  it  does  not  require  three  years  to  teach  an  intelligent  youth  to  groom 
a  horse,  bandage  his  legs,  give  a  ball  or  drench,  lift  his  feet,  rub  on  a  blister, 
detect  simple  lameness,  perform  simple  operations,  and  compound  simple 
medicines,  etc.  So  much  for  pupilage  :  now  a  few  words  on  the  Association. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  attending  the  regular  meetings  of  an 
Association  like  this  are  obvious.  Here  we  meet  for  social  intercourse  and 
mutual  benefit.  One  reads  a  paper  or  gives  a  communication  on  a  case  that 
has  come  before  his  notice,  and  which  some  of  us  have  not  seen  ;  another 
gives  his  experience  concerning  the  same ;  and,  after  full  discussion  and 
minute  investigation,  we,  as  a  whole,  generally  arrive  at  such  conclusion  as 
is  most  advantageous  to  the  patient  and  science  in  general.  I  now  ask  one 
and  all  of  you  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  for  the  good  of  the  Society. 
Our  principal  motive  in  meeting  here  is  to  gain  knowledge,  and  in  so  doing 
let  us  be  equally  willing  to  impart  it ;  let  no  member  hide  his  light  under  a 
bushel,  but  freely  let  it  shine  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  ;  let  harmony 
prevail  amongst  us,  so  that  we  may  be  united  in  our  actions  both  socially 
and  politically. 

There  is  a  study  I  should  like  to  stimulate  in  this  Society ;  that  is  the  study 
of  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  to  those  who  may  be  present  here  to-day  that  have 
not  commenced  that  branch  of  science  I  will  direct  my  remarks.  I  can 
assure  you  it  only  requires  a  beginning  to  make  you  fond  of  it,  and  nothing 
would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  a  collection  of  morbid  specimens 
belonging  to  this  Society.  The  use  of  the  microscope  is  not  only  useful  to 
you  in  the  practice  of  your  profession,  but  it  may  be  the  means  of  supplying 
a  healthful  recreation  whilst  expanding  and  refreshing  the  mind,  and  who 
knows  but  one  of  you  may  be  the  means  of  benefiting  science  ?  I  am  proud 
to  see  that  this  branch  of  science  is  now  taught  in  all  our  colleges,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  any  of  you  were  in  difficulties  as  to  the  practical  details  of 
preparing,  hardening,  cutting  sections,  mounting  specimens,  or  manipulating 
the  instrument,  any  teacher  of  Morbid  Anatomy  would  only  be  too  glad,  I  am 
sure,  to  render  you  every  assistance.  You  are  aware  it  is  as  easy  for  a  man 
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to  cut  fifty  sections  as  one  when  you  have  the  specimens  prepared  and  in  the 
microtome  ;  and  if  we  cultivate  a  system  of  circulating  our  specimens  or  ex¬ 
changing  one  with  another,  it  would  not  only  augment  our  stock  of  morbid 
specimens,  but  be  beneficial  and  instructive  to  us. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  results  of  the 
meeting  of  the  three  Scotch  Associations,  held  in  this  hall  last  year.  The 
principal  topic  before  that  meeting  was,  “  How  Scotland  was  represented  at 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.”  The  consider¬ 
ation  of  this  subject  occupied  the  greater  part  of  our  sitting,  and  after  an 
animated  discussion,  in  which  Professors  McCall,  Williams,  and  Walleytook 
part,  the  meeting  unanimously  recommended  that  three  Scotch  veterinary 
surgeons  should  be  nominated,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  you  know 
the  result.  It  was  evident  by  the  feeling  at  that  meeting  that  although  we 
Scotch  veterinarians  were  in  a  helpless  minority,  the  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  would  recognise  Scotland's  just  claim,  and  elect  our  nominees  to  seats  in 
Council.  But  these  fair  hopes  have  vanished,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Council  remains  unaltered,  viz.,  London  returns  io ;  English  cities  or 
provinces,  n  ;  Ireland,  i;  Scotland,  2.  The  Council  elect  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  as  follows  : — Gentlemen  in  London,  2 ;  gentlemen  in  English  provinces, 
4  ;  total,  6.  I  only  speak  the  sentiments  of  veterinary  surgeons  residing  in 
Scotland  when  I  say  the  Council  is  not  a  representative  body  as  it  is  at  present 
constituted  ;  and  seeing  that  Scotland  annually  educates  more  veterinary 
surgeons  than  England,  that  should  in  itself  be  cause  sufficient  to  cherish  a 
feeling  of  justice  and  fairness  in  our  brethren  across  the  border.  True,  many 
members  of  Council  are  Scotchmen,  although  settled  in  England ;  still,  I  hold 
that  immediately  a  man  crosses  the  border  and  fixes  his  domicile  in  England, 
Scotch  interests  then  become  a  secondary  rather  than  a  primary  consideration. 
And  this  fact  is  well  demonstrated  by  the  two  gentlemen  who  represent 
Scotland  in  Council,  who  are  not  Scotchmen,  but  whom  we  recognise  as 
naturalized  countrymen,  and  in  whom  we  have  every  confidence  in  fighting 
for  or  protecting  our  claims.  F rom  my  preceding  remarks  it  is  evident  I 
admire  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  Council;  but  while  considering  we  could 
not  elect  a  board  of  better  councillors,  might  it  not  be  possible  that  a  repre¬ 
sentative  Council  would  be  equally  good  ?  And  I  beg  to  prognosticate  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  have  a  distribution  of  seats,  and  that  we 
shall  be  represented  in  Council  as  we  are  in  our  great  national  assembly. 
Parliament. 

If  asked  an  opinion  as  to  how  I  would  distribute  the  seats,  I  would  answer, 
Let  England  have  12,  Scotland  6,  and  Ireland  6. 

I  intended  to  have  brought  before  your  notice  the  importance  of  the  National 
Veterinary  Congress,  and  that  valuable  Act  of  Parliament  the  Veterinary 
Surgeons’  Act ;  but  having  already  trespassed  too  far,  considering  the  limited 
time  at  our  disposal  and  the  amount  of  work  yet  to  be  gone  through,  I  will 
postpone  the  consideration  of  these  topics  until  another  meeting. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  terminated  the  proceedings. 

J.  Macqueen,  Secretcuy. 

ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Theatre  of  the 
College,  on  Monday,  October  8th,  1883. 

The  President,  Professor  Robertson,  occupied  the  chair.  There  were 
present  a  large  number  of  members  and  visitors. 

After  the  election  of  new  members,  the  President  addressed  the  meeting 
at  some  length.  He  enlarged  on  the  individual  and  natural  advantages  of 
such  societies,  and  generally  reviewed  some  of  the  principles  on  which  indi- 
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vidua  Is  and  communities  are  related  to  each  other.  The  meetings  of  the 
session  which  Ehad  passed  had  always  been  sources  of  pleasure  and 
profit  to  himself.  He  looked  back  on  the  past  of  the  Society  with  satisfaction, 
and  on  its  future  with  cheerful  hope.  The  past  had  proved  to  them  what 
could  be  done,  the  future  was  to  be  largely  of  their  own  making.  In  order 
that  the  maximum  of  benefit  might  be  gained  every  one  should  come  to  the 
meetings  specially  prepared  on  the  subject  to  be  brought  under  discussion. 
The  freest  expression  of  opinion  on  matters  brought  forward  was  always 
to  be  maintained,  and  everybody’s  opinion  was  entitled  to  respect.  The 
merest  tyro  in  medicine  had  an  equal  right  to  hold  and  express  his  views 
with  the  grey-haired  veteran,  as  long  as  they  were  supported  by  facts.  We 
must  remember  medicine  is  not  an  exact  science.  Egotism  and  selfishness 
would  be  decreased  in  us  as  we  met  oftener  under  such  circumstances  as 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  afforded  opportunity  for.  He  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  its  usefulness,  and  it  had  his  warmest  sympathies. 

He  then  called  on  the  Secretary  for  his  report. 

Secretary s  Report. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  offer 
you  a  brief  report  of  the  proceedings  of  your  Society  during  the  past  session, 
as  I  regard  the  retrospect  as  rich  in  matter  for  congratulation  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  origin  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  Medical  Society  is  so 
well  known  to  the  majority  of  you  that  the  narration  of  any  details  relative 
to  its  formation  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based  would  be  irksome 
and  superfluous.  Suffice  it  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  any  new  comers 
amongst  us,  that  u  the  reason  to  be”  of  such  an  institution  was  in  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  This 
want  of  a  medical  society — one  in  the  government  of  which  students,  being 
constituent  parts  of  the  Society,  should  have  a  voice  and  vote — being  made 
known  to  the  Principal,  Professor  Robertson,  as  the  wish  of  many  whose 
conduct  had  proved  their  discretion  and  zeal  in  prosecution  of  the  search  for 
knowledge,  met  with  that  cordial  approval  and  promise  of  support  which  are 
ever  vouchsafed  to  anything  considered  likely  to  conduce  to  the  comfort  and 
advancement  of  students  of  the  College. 

After  a  series  of  meetings  of  teachers  and  students  the  Society  was  founded 
on  the  basis  set  down  in  the  book  of  rules,  a  copy  of  which  is  presented  to 
each  member.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are  “  the  mutual  improvement  of 
its  members  ;  particularly  to  facilitate  and  encourage  amongst  them  the 
study  of  medical  science  in  all  its  branches.”  The  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  composed  of  the  teachers  and  twelve  students — 
members  chosen  with  a  regard  to  the  representation  of  each  class  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

At  the  first  meeting,  Professor  Robertson  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Society,  and  every  one  who  was  privileged  to  sit  under  his  presidency  will, 
I  feel  confident,  agree  with  me  that,  if  time  and  ability  permitted,  too  much 
could  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  countenance  and  more  material  support 
which  he  has  bestowed  on  the  Society.  The  success  of  the  meetings — every 
one  of  which  the  President  attended — is,  in  a  very  large  measure,  due  to  the 
information  and  interest  imparted  by  him.  At  the  same  time  the  honour 
was  done  me  of  being  elected  your  Treasurer  and  Honorary  Secretary.  As 
regards  the  duties  of  the  former  office,  they  have  been  trivial,  and  the  accounts, 
which  are  to  be  audited  under  your  direction,  will  show  a  good  working 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Society.  The  latter  position  (Secretary)  has  proved 
no  sinecure  ;  but  the  consideration  and  co-operation  of  every  member  have 
rendered  easy  and  agreeable  as  possible  duties  which,  under  other  conditions, 
might  have  proved  tedious.  The  assistance  rendered  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
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Bloye,  who  was  chosen  Assistant  Secretary,  has  been  of  the  most  substan¬ 
tial  character.  I  beg  now  publicly  to  thank  this  gentleman,  whose  efforts 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Society  cannot  be  too  highly  eulogised. 

On  the  representation  of  a  deputation,  introduced  by  your  President,  the 
Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  have  kindly  placed  at  the  Society’s 
disposal  a  place  for  holding  meetings,  and  intimated  that  when  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  solidity  of  the  establishment  has  been  given  them  that  other 
substantial  aid  shall  be  forthcoming. 

At  the  first  general  meeting  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  by  ballot 
as  a  committee  with  the  teachers,  being  members  of  the  Society,  to  manage 
its  affairs  : — Messrs.  E.  W.  Baker,  Harvey,  Pemberton,  Snowball,  Hartley, 
Blenkinsop,  Oliver,  Morton,  Parr,  Haydon,  Hazelton,  and  W.  R.  Walker. 

In  the  same  manner  the  following  were  chosen  to  act  as  vice-presidents  : 
— Messrs.  E.  W.  Baker,  Blenkinsop,  Parr,  Morton,  Hartley,  Snowball,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  ex-officio . 

It  was  decided  that  prizes  be  offered  for  competition  on  the  subjects  to 
be  named  when  reading  the  list  of  awards. 

During  the  second  winter  term  there  have  been  eleven  ordinary  general 
meetings  of  the  Society,  at  which  fifteen post-mortem  specimens  have  been  in¬ 
troduced,  and  nine  essays  read  and  debated  upon.  These  meetings  have 
been  attended  on  an  average  each  night  by  twenty  members  and  four  visitors. 
Nine  fellowship  certificates  have  been  awarded  for  essays  written  and  de¬ 
fended,  and,  in  addition,  eight  certificates  of  membership  to  gentlemen  now 
holding  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  There 
are  the  names  of  fifty-four  gentlemen  who  have  sought  election ;  but  as  fifteen 
of  these  have  omitted  to  pay  the  amount  of  their  subscription,  they  cannot, 
until  this  condition  has  been  complied  with,  be  admitted  to  the  full  privilege 
of  membership. 

Gentlemen,  much  doubt  has  been  exhibited  as  to  the  possibility  of  carrying 
on  a  society  largely  managed  by  those  holding  the  position  of  students. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  convinced  that  what  is  pronounced  by  some  an  un¬ 
wise  concession  is  only  a  right,  and  am  hopeful  that  it  will  prove  a  help  in. 
approximating  an  imaginary  gulf  existing  between  the  reasoning  powers  of 
gentlemen  who  sit  on  these  benches,  and  those  of  others  who  have  come 
into  actual  possession  of  that  coveted  document— -the  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  whose  power  to  grant  dignity  and  reason 
with  the  signatured  document  I  am  somewhat  sceptical  about. 

If  I  may  so  express  myself  here,  I  would  say,  few  men  require  to  possess 
more  self-reliance  and  decided,  well-founded  opinion  than  he,  the  exercise 
of  whose  profession  calls  him  to  cut  down  within  the  hair’s-breadth  of  a 
fatal  mistake,  to  commit  off-hand  in  writing  his  opinion  as  to  the  soundness 
of  a  valuable  animal,  or  to  stake  his  reputation  on  deciding  whether  a  certain 
action  under  his  control  will  admit  into  a  country  a  devastating  contagious 
disease  and  its  widespread  loss  to  the  community  and  their  odium  on  him. 
The  acquirement  of  business  habits,  of  the  power  of  dealing  with  range  of 
matters,  of  the  ability  to  express  one’s  idea  intelligibly  in  public,  can  only  be 
brought  about  gradually  and  demand  that  we  should  educate  our  resources.  To 
have  a  share  in  the  management  of  such  an  association  as  ours  directed  by  the 
counsel  of  those  to  whom  age  and  experience  have  given  the  qualifications  to 
advise  is,  in  my  opinion,  likely  to  be  fraught  with  advantage  to  those  who 
devote  their  time  to  the  work  and  with  benefit  to  the  Society.  It  is  too 
lately  that  I  sat  on  the  other  side  to  have  forgotten  that  all  requirements  and 
wishes  of  students  are  better  and  more  fully  known  to  those  who  are  actually 
experiencing  them  than  to  their  teachers,  whose  position  and  duties  render 
such  knowledge  impossible  to  them  from  any  other  source. 

The  interest  evinced  in  the  meetings  by  one  and  all  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
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guarantee  that  the  matter  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  members  was 
valuable  and  appreciated,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  Society. 
The  post-mortem  specimens  afforded  scope  for  original  work  and  hearty 
discussion,  which  cannot  fail  to  benefit  all  who  engage  themselves  with  them. 
The  investigation  of  some  cases  of  Sarcoptic  Mange,  with  demonstrations  of 
its  transmissibility  from  horses  to  man,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from 
enquiry  of  disease  caused  by  Strongylus  Tetracanthus,  especially  some 
phases  of  development  of  the  parasite,  must  always  rank  high  among 
the  benefits  which  accrue  from  such  gatherings.  The  essays  brought  for¬ 
ward  have,  without  exception,  given  evidence  of  willingness  and  ability  to 
deal  with  important  ethical  and.  scientific  matters.  The  discussions  have 
been  well  sustained  and  the  points  raised  well  defended.  The  utmost 
unanimity  and  kindly  feeling  have  been  evinced  throughout,  and  one 
ventures  to  think  that  the  object  of  those  who  wished  and  worked  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Society  has  been  attained  ;  and,  gentlemen,  it  remains 
for  you  who  are  now  fits  members  to  sustain  and  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of 
action  and  influence  as  opportunity  occurs.  Those  who  have  lefc  us  to 
commence  their  struggles  in  other  paths  of  duty  will  be  missed,  but  they 
have  left  us  a  cheering  legacy  in  the  past  success,  and  the  consolation  and 
encouragement  of  the  reflection  that  those  whose  judgment  bid  them  to 
strike  out  this  line  which  your  discretion  induces  you  to  follow  in,  have  by 
the  use  of  the  selfsame  reasoning  power  in  directing  them  to  sources  of 
information  attained  that  possession  which  it  is  the  aim  and  hope  of  every 
one  of  you  to  do. 

The  list  of  awards  was  then  read,  and  the  President  distributed  the  prizes 
and  certificates. 

Certificates  of  Fellowship  to  Messrs.  J.  G.  Parr,  of  Leicester,  “  Cruelty  to 
Animals  ”  ;  Layton  J.  Blenkinsop,  ofHilldrop  Crescent,  N.W.,  “  Influenza  ” ; 
Martin  Robinson,  of  Budwell  Barns,  “  Tetanus  ”  ;  G.  T.  Pickering,  of  York, 
“  Nervous  Force,  Instinctive  and  Volitional”  ;  E.  Hazelton,  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  “  Veterinary  Sanitation”  ;  E.  Whitley  Baker,  of  Portsmouth,  “  Colic  ”  ; 
W.  Harvey  Bloye,  of  Plymouth,  “  Communicability  of  Disease  from  Animals 
to  Man”  ;  C.  W.  Page,  of  Banbury,  “  Castration  ”  ;  J.  J.  Twiss,  “  Parturient 
Apoplexy.” 

Certificates  of  Membership  to  the  above,  and  Messrs.  James  Daly,  of 
Dublin  ;  T.  Pottinger,  of  London  ;  John  Morton,  of  Worcester  ;  Charles 
Hartley,  of  London;  John  Sutcliffe  Hurndall,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Liverpool; 
R.  Bull ;  Henry  Sumner,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Liverpool ;  Robert  Hill,  of  Leek, 
Staffordshire. 

Thanks  of  meeting  to  the  President,  Messrs.  Blenkinsop,  Morton,  Bloye, 
Robinson,  Page,  and  the  Secretary  for  post-mortejn  specimens. 

List  of  Prize  Awards. 

The  best  essay  read  and  defended  at  general  meetings,  given  by  Professor 
Robertson  : — Silver  Medal — Mr.  W.  Harvey  Bloye,  for  essay,  “  Communi¬ 
cability  of  Disease  from  Animals  to  Man.”  Bronze  Medal — Mr.  J.  G.  Parr, 
for  essay  on  “  Cruelty  to  Animals.” 

The  best  preparation  anatomical  of  fore  limb  of  any  of  the  domesticated 
animals. — No  competition. 

The  best  essay  on  the  natural  order  “  Umbelliferse  (A.  Class)  : — Silver 
Medal — Mr.  W.  R.  Walker. 

The  best  essay  on  Veterinary  Sanitation. — No  award. 

The  highest  number  of  marks  at  written  and  viva  -  voce  examination 
on  ail  subjects  included  in  the  whole  curriculum  of  education  at  Royal 
Veterinary  College  : — Silver  Medal — Mr.  E.  Whitley  Baker. 
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On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Harvey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Snowball,  the  Report 
was  adopted. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  President  and  Secretary  brought  the  proceedings  to 
a  close. 


THE  ROYAL  (DICK’S)  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Unveiling  of  Professor  Dick's  Statue. 

On  October  24th,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  performed  the  ceremony 
of  unveiling  a  statue  of  the  late  Professor  Dick  in  the  quadrangle  of  the 
Dick  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Clyde  Street.  There  was  a  very  large 
attendance,  among  those  present  being — the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Sir  James 
Gibson-Craig,  Bart.  ;  Principal  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart.  ;  Major-General 
Anderson,  C.B. ;  Colonel  Gillon  of  Wallhouse,  Mr.  Duncan  McLaren,  Mr. 
Mylne,  Niddrie  Mains  ;  Mr.  F.  N.  Menzies,  Secretary  to  the  Highland 
Society;  Mr.  Melvin,  Bonnington;  Dr.  M‘Kendrick,  Glasgow  ;  Professor 
Turner,  Edinburgh  ;  Dr.  Littlejohn,  Professor  Hallen,  Dr.  Fleming,  Principal 
Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Army  ;  Principal  Williams,  Mr.  Finlay  Dun,  etc. 

Mr.  Harris,  depute  Town  Clerk,  intimated  apologies  for  absence  from  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  Mr.  P.  M‘Lagan,  M.P.  ;  Major-General 
Fitzwygram,  Professor  Maclagan,  Professor  Balfour,  Major  Bailie  Hamilton, 
the  Hon.  E.  D.  Home,  Sir  Wyndham  Anstruther,  and  a  number  of  others. 

The  Lord  Provost  then  said  it  was  ninety  years  since  their  friend  Professor 
Dick,  to  whom  they  had  met  to  do  honour,  was  born  in  the  Whitehorse 
Close  of  the  Canongate.  His  parents  did  what  every  Scottish  parent  worthy 
of  the  name  had  done  for  the  last  three  hundred  years — gave  their  son  a  good 
education.  After  receiving  the  ordinary  school  education,  he  went  to  the 
University,  where  he  attended  lectures  on  anatomy  and  chemistry.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  veterinary  college  in  Scotland,  so  having,  very  naturally 
— his  father  being  a  farrier  and  smith — conceived  a  regard  for  horses  and 
dogs,  he  went,  about  1817,  in  pursuit  of  further  knowledge  of  those  interesting 
animals  to  London,  where  there  was  a  veterinary  college,  and  continued  there 
for  a  year  or  two,  where  he  got  his  diploma.  In  1820  Professor  Dick  began 
his  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  and,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Chiene,  he 
(the  Lord  Provost)  was  able  to  show  them  how  that  Veterinary  College  began. 
His  Lordship  then  read  the  first  handbill  issued  announcing  Professor  Dick’s 
lectures,  which  were  commenced  in  the  Calton  Convening  Rooms,  and  went 
on  to  say  that  from  1823  they  might  perhaps  date  the  foundation  of  the 
College,  because  in  that  year  Professor  Dick  got  the  patronage  of  the  High¬ 
land  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  In  1837  he  received  Royal 
recognition,  through  the  late  Lord  Albemarle,  then  Master  of  the  Horse. 
From  that  time  onward,  for  the  next  thirty  years,  Professor  Dick’s  course 
was  a  uniform  success,  his  knowledge,  his  practice,  and  his  usefulness 
increasing  year  by  year.  (Hear,  hear.)  During  that  time  Professor  Dick 
was  able,  through  his  industry  and  talent,  to  spend  ,£10,000  of  his  own  money 
in  founding  this  College.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  undertook  the  responsibility  of 
procuring  lecturers  on  all  the  kindred  subjects  necessary  for  obtaining  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  he  left  behind  him  his  whole  fortune 
— only  subject  to  the  life-rent  of  his  venerable  sister,  who  had  but  parted  with 
life  within  a  very  short  time — for  the  benefit  of  this  institution.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Professor  Dick  was  a  strong  man,  an  industrious  man,  a  man  who  knew  the 
value  of  work,  and  a  man  of  whom  they  had  had  many  types,  his  Lordship  was 
glad  to  say,  in  Scotland— -one  of  those  men  who  had  done  the  world  good 
service.  (Applause.)  Since  1866,  when  the  Professor  died,  the  College  had 
been  carried  on  with  somewhat  varying  success.  Principal  Walley  entered 
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upon  his  duties  in  1874  with  thirty-six  students,  but  he  (the  Lord  Provost)  was 
proud  to  say,  both  on  account  of  the  Principal  and  on  account  of  the  College, 
that  the  thirty-six  was  now  136.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  Professor  Dick  was 
about  sixty  years  of  age  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell,  then  Secretary  of  the  Highland 
Society,  pointed  out  to  the  Government  thathe,  single-handed,  had  organized 
the  whole  staff  of  lecturers  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  established  classes 
for  anatomy,  physiology,  materia  medica,  and  chemistry,  and  that  he  had 
carried  on  the  institution  in  such  a  successful  manner  that  the  Highland  Society 
were  fully  sensible  of  the  benefit  he  had  done  to  the  city,  and  considered  that 
no  other  institution  of  a  similar  character  was  then  required.  During  Professor 
Dick’s  lifetime,  and  since  his  death,  the  College  had  educated  upwards  of  1,000 
veterinary  surgeons.  It  numbered  among  its  graduates  those  occupying  the 
highest  and  most  responsible  positions  in  the  profession,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  including  the  present  and  the  late  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to 
the  Army,  the  present  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
and  his  two  predecessors  in  office,  as  also  the  Principals  of  the  London, 
Glasgow,  New  Edinburgh,  Montreal,  and  Ontario  Veterinary  Colleges.  His 
Lordship  trusted  the  College  would  go  on  increasing  in  renown  and  usefulness 
for  many  generations,  and  concluded  by  asking  the  sculptor  to  unveil  the 
statue,  which  Mr.  Rhind  did  amid  loud  applause. 

The  Marquis  of  Lothian  said  it  gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be 
present  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  so  distinguished  a  man  as  Professor 
Dick.  He  came  there,  as  they  all  knew,  not  only  on  his  own  behalf,  but  as 
the  representative  of  the  Highland  Society,  which  had  always  taken  a  great 
interest  in  veterinary  science.  (Applause.)  He  thought  it  was  very  fortunate 
that  they  had  had  the  Lord  Provost  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  the  day.  It 
was  one  of  his  predecessors — Sir  William  Arbuthnot — who  in  1816  first 
suggested  the  foundation  of  a  chair  including  that  of  veterinary  science  in 
connection  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  very  appropriate  that 
his  representative  in  the  same  office  should  unveil  the  statue  of  the  first  eminent 
professor  of  that  science  in  this  city.  (Applause.)  The  Town  Council  of  that 
time  did  not  agree  to  the  suggestion  of  the  then  Lord  Provost,  but  the 
Highland  Society,  especially  since  1823,  had  done  all  in  its  power  to  encourage 
it,  and  he  wished  to  express  their  great  pleasure  in  seeing  so  good  a  statue 
of  a  man  so  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  their  gratitude  to  his  memory  for 
all  that  he  had  done.  It  must  be  a  great  encouragement  to  all  those  who 
were  attending  the  College  to  think  that  those  who  preceded  them  had  always 
led  the  van  in  the  veterinary  profession,  and  he  thought  that  the  example  now 
before  them  in  seeing  the  public  estimation  in  which  Professor  Dick  was  held 
should  induce  them  to  go  on  increasing  their  knowledge  of  this  most  inter¬ 
esting  science.  He  thanked  the  Lord  Provost  for  having  invited  them  there, 
and  for  his  expression  of  appreciation  of  Professor  Dick.  He  had  just  come 
from  the  other  College,  which  had  been  opened  to-day,  and  he  had  heard 
Principal  Williams  express  his  great  appreciation  for  the  talents  and  memory 
of  Professor  Dick  as  the  founder  of  veterinary  science  in  Scotland.  A  greater 
compliment  could  not  be  paid  to  a  man  than  to  be  able  to  say  that  those  who 
had  been  under  him  had  taken  the  very  highest  position  in  the  profession  to 
which  he  gave  so  much  attention.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Fleming,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
and  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Army,  said  he  did  not  come  there 
to  speak,  but  to  worship  ;  but,  nevertheless,  as  a  student  of  the  College 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  the  name  of  many  of  the  students 
of  that  time,  who  were  now  in  the  army,  and  who  wished  to  be  represented 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  their  revered  teacher,  he  was  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  saying  how  high  Professor  Dick’s  memory  was  held  amo  ig 
them.  His  students  were  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  they  always  admired 
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Professor  Dick  for  his  manly  and  unflinching  courage,  his  great  professional 
abilities,  and  his  rectitude  of  character. 

Mr.  Mylne,  Niddrie  Mains,  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  landed  interests 
and  stock-owners  the  unbounded  confidence  they  had  in  Professor  Dick  for 
his  straightforward  honesty  and  independence  of  character. 

Professor  Hallen,  who  was  one  of  Professor  Dick’s  students,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  Principal  of  the  College,  also  said  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
kim. 

Principal  Walley  took  notice  of  the  fact  that  it  appeared  from  what  the 
Lord  Provost  said  that  he  was  the  only  representative  of  an  English  college 
who  was  at  the  head  of  any  veterinary  institution  in  the  country,  and  said  he 
supposed  he  must  look  upon  himself  as  a  thorn  amongst  roses.  This  he 
could  claim,  however,  that  he  was  of  the  same  alma  mater  as  Professor 
Dick,  for  he  was  a  student  of  the  same  college  in  London.  And  he  would 
claim  that  from  the  moment  that  he  put  his  foot  inside  the  College,  and 
filled  the  position  which  Professor  Dick  once  occupied,  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  everything  he  could  do  should  be  done  to  further  its  interests.  (Applause.) 

Bailie  Cranston,  as  representing  the  trustees  of  the  College,  thanked  the 
committee  and  the  subscribers  for  the  statue,  and  said  they  felt  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  institution  would  go  on  prospering.  A  considerable  sum  of 
money  had  been  left  to  them  to  build  a  new  college,  to  give  the  professors 
better  salaries,  and  to  enable  them  to  cheapen  the  students’  fees. 

Professor  Turner,  in  name  of  Miss  Dick’s  trustees,  said  they  wished 
Miss  Dick  had  lived  to  be  present  to  see  how  green  her  brother’s  memory 
was  in  the  hearts  of  his  many  students.  The  noble  Marquis  had  referred  to 
the  alliance  which  at  one  time  it  was  contemplated  might  have  taken  place 
between  the  University  and  the  veterinary  profession,  and  said  the  late  Miss 
Dick  in  her  settlement  obviously  felt  something  of  that  kind  might  be  con¬ 
sidered,  because  she  had  left  her  means  partly  for  the  good  of  the  veterinary 
profession,  and  partly  for  the  good  of  the  University,  and  it  might  in  time 
bring  an  association  closer  than  at  present  existed  between  the  profession  of 
veterinary  medicine  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Principal  Williams  was  asked  to  say  a  few  words,  and  he  was  received 
with  great  applause.  He  said  he  stood  on  these  steps  once  more,  where  he 
never  thought  he  would  have  done,  but  he  did  so  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Professor  Dick. 

Mr.  Duncan  M‘Laren  referred  to  his  association  with  Professor  Dick 
in  the  Town  Council  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Rhind,  the  sculptor,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  executed  the 
statue.  He  had  made  a  likeness  which  everyone  wdio  knew  Professor  Dick 
would  at  once  recognise. 

Mr.  Finlay  Dun  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  committee,  and 
alluded  briefly  to  the  great  work  of  Professor  Dick. 

Mr.  Melvin,  Bonnington,  replied.  He  said  Professor  Dick  was  the  first 
in  Scotland  to  introduce  humane  treatment  for  all  living  creatures,  and  it 
was  from  his  exertions  and  education  that  they  now  saw  the  live  stock  of  the 
country  treated  in  a  rational  manner. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Provost. 

His  Lordship,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,,  said  that  nothing  in  the 
day’s  proceedings  had  pleased  him  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  Professor 
Williams.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  the  two  colleges  should  be  carried  on  with  a 
generous  rivalry  and  proper  emulation  with  each  other  was,  he  thought,  a 
most  desirable  thing,  both  for  the  colleges  themselves  and  the  cause  of 
veterinary  surgery.  He  believed  that  both  would  thrive  all  the  better  because 
there  were  two.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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The  statue  consists  of  a  figure  of  Professor  Dick  sitting  in  the  professorial 
chair.  His  left  arm  is  hanging  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  the  right  arm 
being  extended  forward  from  the  body,  and  holding  in  the  hand  the  foot 
bones  of  a  horse  as  illustrative  of  some  point  on  which  the  Professor  is 
supposed  to  be  earnestly  speaking.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  sculptor  had 
only  one  or  two  photographs  to  work  from,  and  those  not  very  well  suited 


for  his  purpose,  a  most  vivid  likeness  has  been  produced,  the  bold  and  firm 
modelling  of  the  expressive  features  and  large  massive  head  at  once  conveying 
the  independence  and  determination  that  were  so  prominent  in  the  character 
of  the  man. 

Presentation  to  Principal  Walley. 

A  meeting  was  afterwards  held  in  the  lecture-hall,  at  which  Principal 
Walley  was  presented  by  Mr.  Gelsthorpe,  in  name  of  past  and  present 
students,  with  a  silver  salver  and  tea-service  and  an  illuminated  address,  as 
a  token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  them,  and  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  very  great  interest  and  enduring  efforts  he  has  manifested  in 
their  behalf. 

The  Lord  Provost,  who  presided,  called  upon  Mr.  Gelsthorpe  to 
make  the  presentation. 

Mr.  Gelsthorpe  said  ^ — On  behalf  of  the  students  of  this  college,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  present  Professor  Walley  with  a  testimonial  and 
silver  service,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  kindnesses  which  he  has  always 
shown  to  his  students,  and  of  his  best  endeavours  to  make  us  all  good 
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and  useful  members  of  our  profession.  It  is  the  sincere  wish  of  every  student 
that  the  Principal  and  his  good  lady  may  live  many  years  to  enjoy  them. 

Principal  WALLEY,who  was  heartily  cheered,  in  reply,  said : — Gentlemen,  there- 
are  times  in  the  life  of  every  man,  I  suppose, in  which  he  feels — however  much 
he  may  deprecate  his  own  powers  of  doing  good  to,  and  gaining  the  good¬ 
will  of,  those  with  whom  he  is  associated,  and  for  whom  his  best  efforts  are 
put  forth — that  he  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  that  his  labour  has  not  gone 
unrewarded.  Such  a  time  is  the  present  to  me  ;  not  that  such  tangible 
evidence  as  this,  which  is  forthcoming  to-day,  was  required  to  convince  me 
of  this,  for  I  feel  in  my  heart  that  you,  who  have  joined  together  to  present 
this  handsome  testimonial  to  me,  appreciate  my  bearing  towards  you  in  the 
past,  as  well  as  the  endeavour  I  have  made  to  prepare  you  for  honestly 
performing  in  the  future  the  duties  of  the  profession  which  you  have  chosen 
for  your  life’s  work.  I  sincerely  trust  that  by  no  act  of  mine  shall  I  ever 
give  you  cause  to  alter  the  good  opinion  you  now  entertain  of  me.  I  think 
it  must  be  patent  to  all  of  you  that  in  teaching  I  find  my  greatest  pleasure  ; 
and  so  long  as  my  efforts  in  this  direction  are  appreciated,  so  long  shall  I 
strive  to  make  my  teaching  more  profitable  and  useful.  I  do  not  expect 
that  I  shall  succeed  in  gaining  the  esteem  of  every  one  of  you,  but  I  shall 
do  my  best  in  this  direction,  as  in  my  eyes  you  every  one  stand  towards  me 
within  the  walls  of  this  institution  in  the  same  position  as  each  other.  The 
terms  in  which  the  words  of  your  testimonial  are  couched,  make  me 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  not  only  the  students  of  the  present,  but  those 
of  the  past  also,  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  which  this  act  of  yours  to¬ 
day  is  the  consummation,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  pleasure 
this  fact  affords  me.  When  students  pass  from  beneath  this  roof,  they  are 
still,  and  always  will  be,  students  to  me  ;  and  so  long  as  they  make  them¬ 
selves  worthy,  it  will  be  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  assist  them  in  their 
career  in  life.  I  can  scarcely  allow  the  present  opportunity  to  pass  without 
directing  your  attention  to  the  good  work  performed  by  him  who  founded 
this  institution,  and  in  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  a  statue  to  whose  memory 
you  have  assisted  to-day.  His  was  no  idle  life,  and  if  you  wish  to  make 
yourselves  respected  by  your  fellow-men,  to  make  yourselves  useful  members 
of  society,  and  to  gain  the  reward  of  a  good  conscience,  you  have  only  to 
follow  his  example.  This  ceremony  of  to-day  forms  a  link  between  him  and 
us,  and  I  trust  the  statue  you  see  from  these  windows  will  be  a  stimulus  to  you 
to  work  earnestly  and  honestly,  so  that  you  may  fit  yourselves  for  the  task 
of  easing  the  pains  and  sufferings  of  a  creation  which  has  no  power  to  ease 
itself.  The  work  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  a  noble  work,  unappreciated 
though  it  often  is,  and  on  the  whole,  and  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  stated, 
it  does  not  stand  second  to  that  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
the  sister  profession.  In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  can  only  ask  you  to 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  from  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  these  valuable 
tokens  of  your  goodwill  towards  me,  and  that  so  long  as  life  shall  last  they 
will  be  to  me  the  most  cherished  possessions.  Professor  Walley  also  said 
the  gift  was  doubly  valued  by  him,  for  the  reason  that  the  students  had? 
within  a  period  of  six  months,  presented  to  Professor  McFadyean  a  similar 
testimonial  and  a  diamond  ring.  (The  Principal  was  warmly  cheered  during 
the  delivery  of  his  speech.) 

INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  DELIVERED  BY  PRINCIPAL 
WALLEY,  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH, 

On  October  29TH,  1883. 

Gentlemen, — In  view  of  the  interesting  ceremony  in  which  you  took  part 
on  Wednesday  last,  it  might  at  first  sight  seem  unnecessary  that  I  should 
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introduce  the  winter  course  of  lectures  by  a  formal  address  ;  and  I  must 
confess  that  it  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  determined  upon  taking  such 
a  course,  and  I  did  so  for  two  reasons  ;  firstly,  because  I  felt  that  without  an 
introductory  address  from  either  myself  or  one  of  my  colleagues  I  should  be 
constantly  thinking  that  the  machinery  of  the  session  was  in  some  way  out 
of  gear,  and  I  believe  the  same  impression  would  have  been  left  on  your 
minds  also  ;  secondly,  because  an  address  of  this  kind  affords  an  opportunity 
for  reviewing,  briefly  though  it  may  be,  all  the  good  and  important  work 
which  may  have  been  done  during  the  sessional  year,  and  also  enables  one 
to  give  to  the  general  public  information  which  may  be  both  interesting  and 
beneficial. 

The  subjects,  then,  which  it  is  my  intention  briefly  to  discuss  to-day  are 
three  ;  viz.,  the  progress  of  contagious  disease  within  these  realms  during  the 
past  year,  the  different  and  ever-varying  phases  of  the  germ  theory ,  and  sani¬ 
tation. 

Most  of  you  are  aware  that  a  panzootic  wave  of  disease  has  swept  over 
this  country  within  the  past  twelve  months  or  two  years.  Epidemics,  fortu¬ 
nately  not  of  a  destructive  character,  and  epizootics,  have  spread  far  and  wide. 
With  the  former  we  have  nothing  to  do  further  than  referring  to  the  fact 
that  influences  have  been  at  work  which  have  engendered,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  have  favoured,  the  development  of  zymotic  diseases  in  man  and 
animals  alike.  This  experience  is  not  new,  for  it  is  a  well-known  and  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  when  epizootics  rage  epidemics  are  equally  rife  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this,  seeing  that  in  both  instances  the  same 
influences  work  to  the  same  end. 

In  reference  to  animals,  then,  while  Pleuro-pneumonia  has  declined,  Foot- 
and-mouth  Disease  has  raged  to  an  alarming  and  ever-increasing  extent,  and 
with  it  Swine  Fever  seems  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  activity.  Rabies  in 
the  dog  fortunately  has  been  comparatively  quiescent ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
same  remark  will  apply  to  Glanders  in  the  horse  ;  but  the  equine  race  has 
experienced  the'baleful  effects  of  a  wide-spread  epizooty  of  Effusive  Fever — 
“  Pink-eye.” 

Looking  at  the  fact  that  Epizootic  Eczema  is  still  in  vigorous  life,  it  natu¬ 
rally  demands  the  greatest  amount  of  consideration. 

Those  of  you  who  were  here  last  winter  will  remember  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  the  disease  in  this  city,  but  not  all  of  you,  perhaps,  are  acquainted  with 
its  source.  The  history  of  the  outbreak  is  instructive,  as  showing  that  while 
we  are  on  the  look-out  for  the  enemy  from  one  quarter  he  may  appear 
suddenly  from  another — may,  in  fact,  outflank  us.  Jealously  had  we  watched 
the  English  border  counties,  fearful  that  from  thence  the  disease  might  be 
introduced  into  our  midst,  but  from  Ireland  (up  to  this  year  free  from  disease) 
we  did  not  anticipate  that  the  malady  would  steal  in  upon  us.  Thus  it  hap¬ 
pened  that,  according  to  the  generally-entertained  opinion,  it  was  first  im¬ 
ported  into  Ireland  from  England,  and  subsequently  exported  thence  to  Scot¬ 
land,  with  the  result  that  the  stock-owners  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
experienced  a  taste  of  its  baleful  effects.  That  the  outbreak  did  not  get  a 
firmer  footing,  and  that  it  did  not  extend  its  area,  was  due  solely  to  the 
vigorous  action  taken  by  local  authorities,  both  of  burghs  and  counties,  with 
the  view  not  only  of  circumscribing,  but  also  of  effectually  suppressing  it  ;  and 
in  this  they  have  been  successful,  and  while  our  neighbours  across  the  borders 
and  our  friends  across  the  Irish  Channel  have  been  struggling  hopelessly 
against  the  ever-advancing  enemy,  we  have  succeeded  in  not  only  circumscrib¬ 
ing  the  affection  within  very  limited  areas,  but  have  exterminated  it  entirely. 

It  is  to  me  a  pleasant  reflection,  gentlemen,  that  our  profession  has  had  a 
hand  in  the  good  work,  and  that  more  than  ever  before,  perhaps,  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nature  and  characters  of  such  maladies  has  enabled  us  to  give 
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valuable  advice,  and  that  this  advice  has  been  readily  and,  I  think,  benefici¬ 
ally  acted  upon. 

That  disease  of  the  class  to  which  I  am  here  alluding  can  be  held  in  check 
and  effectually  stamped  out  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the 
recent  outbreak  of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease.  Let  us  for  a  moment  consider 
the  case  of  Edinburgh.  In  April,  1882,  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  occurred 
— whence  it  came  is  still  to  me  a  mystery — in  the  byre  of  one  of  our  cow- 
feeders.  The  owner  of  the  animals  knew  his  duty  and  performed  it  ;  he 
reported  the  outbreak,  and  by  the  monetary  assistance  of  the  cattle-salesmen 
of  the  city  the  local  authority  was  enabled  speedily  to  rid  the  city  of  its 
hated  presence. 

F  ollowing  this  we  had  a  period  of  repose  and  apparent  immunity,  when  suddenly 
it  was  broken  in  upon  by  a  second  outbreak,  introduced  through  the  medium  of 
a  lot  of  cattle  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  had  become  contaminated  in 
transit  through  the  city  of  Glasgow.  This  outbreak  extended  far  and  wide, 
but  fortunately  it  too  was  got  rid  of  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time, 
though  in  some  counties  it  threatened  to  override  all  opposing  influences. 
A  lull,  with  one  or  two  slight  breaks  (as  in  the  case  of  some  Canadian  cattle, 
which  had  also  become  contaminated  in  transit  through  Glasgow)  again 
occurred,  when  suddenly  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the  enemy  was  still  in 
existence  was  brought  before  us  in  the  shape  of  another  lot  of  diseased  Irish 
bullocks  ;  and  in  reference  to  this  lot  grave  suspicions,  to  say  the  least  of  it,, 
were  entertained  that  the  malady  had  been  contracted  in  the  western  city. 
This  visitation  was  quickly  suppressed,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  disease  circumscribed  to  the  lot  in  which  it  made  its  appearance. 

I  have  sketched  this  brief  history  of  our  experience  of  the  disease  in 
order  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  working  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act  in  Scotland,  in  England,  and  in  Ireland. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  there  must  be  some  other  influences  at  work 
to  enable  us  to  combat  this  and  allied  affections  than  the  mere  putting  in 
motion  of  the  machinery  of  the  Act  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  has  often 
occurred  to  me,  and  I  have  publicly  stated  the  opinion  before,  that  there 
must  be  something  in  the  Scottish  climate  inimical  to  the  development  and 
propagation  of  this  and  allied  diseases  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  and  giving 
such  influence,  if  it  exists,  all  due  weight,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  doing  that  which  our  neighbours  have  failed  to  do,  and  that  we 
have  had  no  other  weapons  (no  extraordinary  measures)  placed  in  our  hands, 
wherewith  to  combat  it,  than  those  with  which  they  too  have  been  provided. 

That  we  have  had  difficulties  to  contend  with  cannot  be  denied,  and  it'  is 
pleasant,  after  the  battle  is  over,  to  reflect  that  those  difficulties  have  been 
met  and  overcome.  But  while  this  is  so,  it  will  require  great  care  on  our  part 
to  prevent  a  reintroduction  of  the  disease  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not 
anticipate  we  have  seen  the  last  of  it,  though  while  making  this  confession  I 
have  faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  measures  it  is  in  our  power  to  put  into  force, 
and  believe  that  as  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  we  shall  be  able,  if  the 
disease  is  unfortunately  reintroduced,  to  cope  with  it. 

Successful  as  has  been  the  Act  in  Scotland  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
Foot-and-oouth  Disease,  its  application  in  its  present  form  has  led  to 
much  inconvenience  ;  it  has  harassed  trade,  and  it  has  disarranged  business 
to  a  very  great  extent  ;  and  this  has  been  due  largely  to  the  interpretation 
which  has  been  placed  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  the  orders  issued 
under  it  by  different  local  authorities.  Contemplating  the  action  of  these 
bodies  in  the  past,  ay,  even  in  the  present,  one  would  think  their  interests 
were  mutually  antagonistic,  as  their  actions  in  some  instances  have  not  only 
been  anomalous, but  they  have  been  retaliatory,  and  the  prosecutions  instituted 
by  some  have  even  the  appearance  of  harshness,  if  not  of  vindictiveness. 
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Legislation  in  this  country  is  not  intended  to  be  oppressive ;  it  is  paternal ; 
and  while  the  law  properly  provides  a  penalty  for  the  wilful  breaking  of  its 
edicts,  it  does  not  contemplate  the  application  of  a  vindictive  persecution 
against  those  who  unwittingly  fail  to  keep  its  behests.  In  the  case  of  some 
local  authorities  heavy  fines  have  been  inflicted  for  the  most  trivial  offences, 
committed  often  in  ignorance,  and  ignorance,  too,  of  orders  the  purport  of 
which  it  would  take  a  clever  lawyer  to  understand  ;  while  in  other  instances, 
where  animals  have  been  exposed  (sometimes  wilfully)  in  open  market  while 
suffering  from  disease,  the  punishment  meted  out  has  been  ridiculously  out 
of  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence. 

All  this  points  to  the  necessity  which  exists  (and  imperatively  so)  for  the 
investment  of  authority  in  a  central  power,  a  power  having  the  assistance 
of  the  best  scientific  advice  and  of  the  police  force  throughout  the  country, 
and  orders  issuing  from  which  shall  be  of  universal  applicability.  Certainly 
something  of  this  kind  has  been  of  late  initiated,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  committee  of  the  different  local  authorities,  whose  meetings 
have  been  recently  held  in  Glasgow,  can  only  advise  ;  it  has  no  legislative 
function  ;  nevertheless,  it  has  done  good  by  bringing  local  authorities  more 
into  contact  with  each  other  and  showing  them  that  their  interests  are 
mutual  and  not  antagonistic.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  means  of  getting  rid,  at 
least,  of  retaliatory  and  oppressive  action. 

Hitherto  I  have  directed  your  attention  to  local  bodies  :  one  word  about 
the  central  power.  -  The  Privy  Council  did  the  best  bit  of  work  it  ever  did 
by  issuing  the  “  Infected  Circles  Order,”  as  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
minor  bodies  a  powerful  weapon  for  the  control  of  disease,  without  unduly 
interfering  with  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  surrounding  districts. 
The  original  orders  assumed  that  the  disease  was  a  respecter  of  an  arbitrary 
border-line:  the  present  order  has  abolished  the  assumption,  and  has  enabled 
one  local  authority  to  act  independently  of  its  neighbour. 

The  legislation  should,  however,  in  my  opinion,  go  further  than  this  ;  it 
should  give  local  authorities  the  power  of  slaughter  in  particular  and  isolated 
outbreaks,  and  it  should  meet  the  loss  on  such  slaughter  by  imperial  tax¬ 
ation,  seeing  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  a  measure  would  be 
universal,  not  local  only  ;  and  even  if  legislation  were  not  carried  so  far  as 
this,  the  providing  of  a  suitable  sanatorium  by  all  local  authorities  in  whose 
jurisdiction  public  markets  are  held  should  be  insisted  on.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  there  is  every  probability  of  the  local  authorities  of  Edinburgh 
taking  the  initiative  in  this  matter ;  but  whether  they  see  fit  ultimately  to 
follow  the  advice  tendered  them  or  not,  I  have  one  public  acknowledgment 
to  make,  and  that  is  that  the  magistrates  of  this  city  have  always  shown 
themselves  willing  and  anxious  to  consider  with  favour  any  proposition 
calculated  to  arrest  and  prevent  disease  which  I  have  had  the  honour,  in 
my  capacity  of  veterinary  adviser,  to  lay  before  them. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  many  people  who  advocate  the  removal  of 
all  restrictions,  allowing  the  disease  to  spread  hither  and  thither  without  let 
or  hindrance.  Such  people  are  either  very  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary 
sanitary  laws  or  they  are  in  some  way  or  other  interested  parties.  The  losses 
already  accruing  from  the  effects  of  the  disease  in  the  limited  outbreak  we 
have  suffered  in  Scotland  are  very  great,  and  the  misery  and  pain  inflicted 
upon  its  victims  by  the  disease  are  incalculable.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say, 
*  Oh  !  the  disease  does  no  harm  ;  it  is  soon  over,  and  animals  thrive  better 
after  it.”  Granted  that  certain  classes  of  stock  make  rapid  and  good  recovery 
without  much  deterioration  in  value,  what  about  the  damage  done  to  lambing 
ewes  and  calving  cows?  Ask  some  of  the  victimized  dairymen  of  Edinburgh 
what  they  think  as  to  the  alleged  beneficent  effects  of  the  disease  ?  I  am 
in  a  position  to  say  that,  in  several  instances  at  least,  the  loss  will  not  be 
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covered  by  one  hundred  pounds,  leaving  out  the  question  of  the  agony 
suffered  by  the  animals  themselves.  Suppressive  measures,  and  these  of 
the  most  radical  kind,  are  the  only  ones  which  recommend  themselves  to 
the  minds  of  sensible  people  in  dealing  with  this  and  allied  affections.  As  a 
proof  of  the  statement,  glance  across  the  Atlantic,  and  see  what  has  been  so 
recently  done  in  the  case  of  Cholera  ;  carry  your  minds  back  a  few  years  to 
the  outbreak  of  Rabies  in  this  city;  look  across  the  Netherlands,  and  see  the 
result  of  compulsory  slaughter  in  the  suppression  of  Pleuro-pneumonia — not 
one  fresh  case  has  been  detected  for  months  in  a  country  previously  almost 
decimated  by  the  disease;  or,  again,  take  Glanders  in  the  horse,  than  which 
there  is  no  greater  scourge  of  the  equine  race  when  left  uncontrolled,  and  yet 
there  are  few  diseases  so  easily  stamped  out  when  vigorous  sanitary 
measures  are  put  in  force.  No,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  in  folding  their  hands  and  standing  helplessly  by  while 
disease  stalks  abroad  claiming  day  by  day  its  holocaust  of  victims. 

The  stock-owners’  millennium  may  not  come  in  our  day,  but  we  can  use  all 
the  energies  we  possess  to  bring  it  about  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  when 
disease  does  raise  its  destructive  head  we  can  at  least  do  all  that  lies  in  our 
power  to  stamp  it  beneath  our  heels. 

In  May  last  I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  this  matter,  as  one  of  the 
major  subjects  for  discussion,  to  the  notice  of  a  very  large  gathering  of  my 
professional  brethren  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  British  National  Veterinary 
Congress,  held  in  London  ;  and  I  then  drew  attention  to  the  great  necessity 
which  existed  of  not  only  adopting  rigorous  repressive  measures  in  dealing 
with  those  diseases  at  present  recognised  as  contagious  by  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  including  other  diseases, 
more  especially  Tuberculosis  and  Anthrax,  in  the  list  of  such  maladies,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that,  with  one  slight  exception,  my  opinions  were  unani¬ 
mously  accepted  by  the  meeting. 

In  reference  to  Tuberculosis,  every  day  that  passes  strengthens  the  con¬ 
viction  in  my  mind  that  it  should  be  grappled  with  by  the  legislature.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  suppressive  measures  would  inflict  great  loss  in  the  case  of 
some  of  our  best  herds,  and  unfortunately  they  are  most  largely  the  victims  of 
the  disease  ;  nevertheless,  their  application  is  warranted  not  only  by  the 
suffering  it  would  save  the  brute  creation,  but  by  removing  a  source  of  con¬ 
tamination  to  our  own  species.  Curiously  enough,  I  am  enabled  to  offer  for 
your  inspection  in  this  room  the  intrinsic  generative  organs  of  a  boar,  for¬ 
warded  to  me  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Stranraer,  which  illustrate  a  not  usually 
suspected  method  of  contamination  between  male  and  female  animals 
Prof.  W.  (described  the  condition  of  the  parts  and  the  source  by  which 
contamination  would  ensue),  the  subjects  of  Tuberculosis. 

In  the  event  of  legislative  measures  being  applied  to  the  suppression  of 
tuberculous  disease,  the  incidence  of  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
compensation,  should  be  imperial,  not  local. 

The  second  division  of  my  address  to  you  to-day,  as  I  have  already  indi¬ 
cated,  deals  with  a  few  phases  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  What  a 
wonderful  volume  could  be  written  on  the  characters  of  the  ubiquitous 
germ  !  Probably  the  literature  of  no  subject  connected  with  disease  has 
attained  to  such  dimensions  in  such  a  short  space  of  ' time  as  has  that  which 
refers  to  the  development  of  the  physically-insignificant  microbe  ;  and  even 
now  we  are  far  from  arriving  at  satisfactory  and  settled  conclusions  on  the 
subject,  neither  have  we  as  yet  exhausted  the  list  of  diseases  which  owe 
their  origin  to  microscopic  bodies  of  some  sort  or  other.  While  the  doctrine 
of  abiogenesis  may  be  considered  as  annihilated,  there  is  still  room  for 
differences  in  opinion  as  to  the  probability  or  possibility  of  comparatively 
harmless  organisms  contracting  in  some  way  or  other  virulent  and  destructive 
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powers.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  this  modified  doctrine  commends  itself 
more  to  the  minds  of  scientific  men  than  does  the  more  radical  one  of  spon¬ 
taneous  generation.  Allowing  that  any  particular  disease  is  due  to  a 
recognised  micro-organism,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  such  an 
organism  can  spring  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  inert  matter  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  diseases  due  to  a  non-particulate  poison,  we  may,  without 
any  sacrifice  of  our  position  as  scientists,  believe  that  they  may  be  originated 
anew. 

I  suspect  Darwin,  when  he  enunciated  his  theory  of  evolution  of  the 
higher  organisms,  little  thought  it  would  be  one  day  applied  to  the  infinitely 
lower  ;  yet  such  is  the  case,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  best  way  of  reconciling  the 
believer  in  spontaneous  generation  to  the  loss  of  his  favourite  bantling. 

In  the  month  of  May  last  year  I  read  a  paper  on  “  Specificity  in  Disease  ” 
at  a  meeting  of  the  North  of  England  Veterinary  Medical  Association.  In 
that  paper  I  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

“The  question  may  yet  be  asked,  Is  it  not  possible  for  that  which,  under 
ordinary  and  natural  circumstances,  is  harmless  or  inert,  to  acquire  specific 
characters  when  placed  under  extraordinary  and  abnormal  conditions  ? 

“  Though  a  living  unit  may  not  actually  spring  out  of  dead  matter,  may  not 
pre-existing  units  possessed  of  definite  qualities  become  so  altered  in  their 
nature  as,  in  their  results  at  least,  to  present  a  striking  contrast  to  their 
progenitors  ? 

“Organisms,  I  think,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  are  pretty  well  harm¬ 
less,  providing  the  one  important  factor,  a  suitable  soil,  is  not  forthcoming. 
Just  as  the  seed  will  not  grow  if  the  soil  in  which  it  is  sown  possesses  not  the 
necessary  elements  for  its  nutrition,  or  as  the  body  cannot  live  if  the  food 
presented  to  it  is  deficient  in  the  requisite  constituents  for  its  growth  and 
nourishment,  so  will  organisms  be  rendered  inert,  or  perish,  if  the  ground 
in  which  they  are  sown  is  not  prepared  for  them.” 

Now  turn  to  the  Lancet  for  the  6th  inst.,  and  you  will  there  find  the 
following : — 

“In  the  Biological  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  addressed  an  audience  on  the 
4  Germ  Theory  and  Disease,’  and  in  so  doing  he  helped  forward  the  views 
which  are  now  held  by  an  increasing  body  of  biologists  and  physicians,  to  the 
effect  that  the  contagia  of  the  several  infectious  diseases  are  due  to  the  progres¬ 
sive  development,  in  hitherto  innocent  germs,  of  the  conditions  by  which 
they  acquire  their  infective  activity.  Dr.  Carpenter  treated  his  subject 
from  the  natural  history  point  of  view.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
even  the  innocent  hay  bacillus,  which,  when  sown  in  such  media  as  broth, 
only  led  to  putrescence,  and  had  no  power  of  propagating  its  own  kind 
within  the  human  body,  might,  under  favouring  circumstances,  undergo 
such  a  modification  as  to  become  the  germ  of  a  severe  disease ;  and, 
pointing  out  how  the  lower  forms  of  life  adapt  themselves  to  changed 
conditions  of  existence,  he  argued  that  the  development  of  a  mild  or  a 
potent  infection  was,  in  the  main,  a  matter  of  cultivation.  This  view  is 
very  different  from  that  which  is  held  by  a  certain  class,  who  maintain  the 
de-novo  origin  of  infection.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  development  of  a 
living  organism  out  of  matter  independently  of  antecedent  life,  but  the  pro¬ 
duction,  by  a  process  of  evolution ,  of  qualities  for  harm  in  an  already 
existing  organism  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  in  such  an  explanation 
will  be  found  the  secret  of  the  origin  of  the  various  contagia  which  so 
seriously  affect  both  animal  and  plant  life.” 

After  directing  attention  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  in 
which  he  showed  that  a  comparatively  harmless  pus  might  contract,  by 
cultivation  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  most  virulent  properties,  the  writer  of 
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the  article  goes  on  to  say ,  “  In  much  the  same  way  Dr.  Carpenter  now  asserts 
that  the  potency  of  the  several  specific  contagia  which  affect  man  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  breeding  ground.” 

Some  time  ago  both  Vulpian  and  Steenberg  showed  by  experiment  that 
healthy  human  saliva  introduced  into  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of 
rabbits  produced  death  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  that  the  blood  of  the 
infected  animals  teemed  with  micro-organisms,  and  produced  a  similar  con¬ 
dition  when  reinoculated  in  other  rabbits . 

I  wish  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  another  and  unlooked-for  phase 
in  the  germ  theory,  and  again  I  have  to  refer  you  to  the  Lancet  of  the  6th 
inst.,  at  pp.  600,  601  of  which  you  will  find  that  (according  to  Sattler, 
Cornil,  and  Berlioz)  an  active  drug,  the  Indian  liquorice,  owes  its  property 
of  inducing  a  local  inflammation  when  applied  to  the  conjunctival  mem¬ 
brane,  and  a  general  toxic  effect  when  introduced  into  the  system,  entirely 
to  the  action  of  a  parasite  of  bacterial  nature. 

I  need  not  point  out  what  an  important  influence  this  discovery  must 
necessarily  exert  upon  the  germ  theory  of  disease  in  animals. 

Much  as  the  germ  theory  may  assist  us  in  explaining  the  origin  and 
nature  of  many  maladies,  it  is  one  that  is  very  liable  to  be  stretched  and 
perverted,  and  the  cultivation  of  germs  is  undertaken  by  men  under  con¬ 
ditions  more  calculated  to  assist  in  the  growth  of  potatoes  than  of  such 
subtle  and  ubiquitous  creatures  as  micro-organisms.  Moreover,  diseases 
are  attributed  to  their  influence  which  owe  their  origin  to  more  simple 
causes. 

There  is  only  one  test  for  such  organisms ,  and  that  is  inoculation  and  re¬ 
inoculation ,  and  in  several  cases  where  disease  has  been  attributed  to 
their  action  this  test  has  failed. 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  my  address  without  referring  to  the  satis¬ 
factory  manner  in  which  two  very  important  subjects  have  been  cleared  up 
of  late,  viz.,  Actinomykosis,  by  the  writings  of  Dr.  Fleming,  and  the  life 
history  of  the  liver  fluke  by  Professor  Thomas,  late  of  Cambridge. 

The  third  section  of  this  day’s  address  deals  with  sanitation. 

There  are  probably  some  people  who  think  that  veterinary  surgeons  have 
nothing  to  do  with  sanitary  matters  as  applied  to  the  human  race.  Cer¬ 
tainly  in  some  respects  this  idea  is  true  ;  but  surely,  when  the  consumption 
of  animal  food  is  in  question,  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  brute  creation,  who  know,  or  ought  to  know,  the  intimate 
structures  of  the  animal  frame,  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  changes  these  structures  undergo  when  acted  upon  by  disease,  and  who 
have  studied  the  effects  of  these  diseased  structures  upon  the  human  body, 
are  entitled  to  be  heard  in  connection  with  such  matters,  and  their 
opinions  relative  thereto  respected. 

The  subject  of  sanitation,  in  reference  to  the  flesh  and  milk  of  animals 
used  for  human  food,  formed  a  part  of  the  paper  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  as  having  been  read  by  me  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  British 
National  Veterinary  Congress.  In  that  paper  I  referred  to  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  animals,  more  especially  cattle  and  sheep,  were  every  year 
exposed  in  our  public  marts  for  sale,  and  ultimately  slaughtered  for  the 
purpose  of  human  food,  the  flesh  of  which,  if  not  absolutely  deleterious, 
was  at  least  innutritious  ;  and  1  further  pointed  out  that,  practically,  there 
was  no  check  placed  on  the  sale  of  such  animals. 

Such  a  condition  of  matters  is  a  disgrace  to  our  national  common  sense 
and  prudence.  Why  should  it  be  even  a  possibility  for  men  who  care  nothing 
for  the  health  and  well-being  of  their  fellows,  so  long  as  they  can  fill  their 
purses  from  the  proceeds  of  a  nefarious  traffic,  to  carry  on  such  an  abominable 
and  disgusting  trade  as  that  of  a  “  carrion  butcher 71  ? 
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Such  a  trade  could  not  exist  a  single  day  if  rigorous  measures  were  put 
in  force,  and  if  those  measures  were  made  universally  applicable.  Why 
should  Edinburgh,  for  instance,  be  an  outlet  for  the  disposal  of  the  flesh  of 
all  the  diseased  animals  which  are  killed  in  private,  out-of-the-way  slaughter¬ 
houses,  or  in  some  sequestered  spot  in  the  hollow  of  some  hill  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  county  ?  Why  does  not  the  legislature  give  the  inspector  of  markets 
power  to  seize  every  animal  found  exposed  for  sale  whose  condition  shows 
that  it  is  the  subject  of  some  deadly  disease,  and,  in  all  probability,  one 
capable  of  transmission  to  the  human  subject  by  ingestion  ? 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  blame  salesmen  for  selling  such  animals  as  those  to 
which  I  have,  referred.  They  are  sent  to  them  for  sale,  they  get  a  commission 
for  selling  them,  and  it  is  not  natural  that  they  should  be  expected  to  pitch 
even  a  bawbee  into  the  ditch.  There  should  be  no  option  in  this  matter  ;  every 
such  animal  should  be  seized  and  taken  to  a  public  abattoir  for  slaughter  and 
inspection  ;  but  so  long  as  the  law  does  not  empower  market  officials  to  do 
this,  and  so  long  as  “  blockade-runners  ”  can  purchase  such  animals,  take 
them  outside  the  boundary,  and  there  slaughter  them,  st  long  will  the  vicious 
system  be  perpetuated,  and  so  long  will  the  lower  strata  of  the  population  be 
exposed  to  the  deleterious  influence  of  the  flesh  of  consumptive  and  other 
animals.  The  race  of  carrion  butchers  should  not  find  standing-room  in  a 
civilized  country,  and  the  manufacturers  of  potted  meats,  polonies,  etc.,  should 
be  subjected  to  a  stricter  surveillance.  Granted  that  in  the  case  of  the  more 
respectable  men  of  this  class  any  interference  with  their  trade  would  be  a 
hardship,  the  suppression  of  an  illegitimate  traffic,  which  reflects  to  some 
extent  upon  a  legitimate  one,  would  be  to  them  a  great  gain. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  mainly  by  an  occurrence  which 
took  place  in  this  city  only  a  short  time  ago,  viz.,  the  prosecution  of  one 
of  the  class  to  which  I  have  referred  for  exposing  decomposing  horse-flesh 
for  sale. 

Horse-flesh  when  healthy  and  fresh  is,  as  I  can  personally  avow,  more 
palatable,  and  it  is  probably  more  nutritious,  than  that  of  the  ox  ;  and  there  is 
no  animal  so  free  from  disease,  if  we  except  Glanders,  liable  to  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  human  species  than  the  horse ;  but  every  man  or  woman  who 
purchases  flesh  meat  for  consumption  has  a  right  to  expect  that  he  will  get 
that  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  buy,  whether  ox  beef  or  mutton,  and 
not  have  palmed  off  upon  him  the  flesh  of  an  animal  of  a  totally  different 
species.  The  legislature,  very  properly,  does  not  interfere  with  the  sale  of 
horse-flesh  so  long  as  the  animal  from  which  it  has  been  obtained  was  healthy, 
or  so  long  as  the  flesh  itself  is  in  a  wholesome  condition  ;  but  it  assumes  that 
such  flesh  is  sold  for  what  it  really  is,  thus  giving  the  intending  purchaser  an 
opportunity  of  buying  it  with  his  eyes  open.  As  things  are  at  present  the 
traffic  affords  a  ready  and  profitable  outlet  for  the  disposal  of  all  kinds  of 
animals,  and  we  have  no  guarantee  that  some  of  them  at  least  are  not  the 
subjects  of  that  deadly  and  repulsive  disease,  Glanders. 

In  addition  to  the  consideration  of  flesh  meat,  we  "have  the  question  of 
milk  supply.  It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  there  is  no  fluid  so  capable 
of  absorbing  and  supporting  contagia  as  milk,  and  numerous  outbreaks  of 
zymotic  disease  have  been  traced  to  this  source  ;  but  very  frequently  propa¬ 
gation  of  disease  by  this  source  is  more  fancied  than  real,  hence  we  some¬ 
times  have  medical  men  declaring  that  a  particular  outbreak  of  Diphtheria 
has  been  due  to  the  existence  of  Diphtheritic  Mammitis  in  one  or  more  of 
the  cows  in  the  dairy  from  which  the  milk  has  been  supplied.  Now,  it  is  a 
^remarkable  fact  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the 
udder  of  the  cow,  nor  do  I  know  any  veterinary  surgeon  who  has  ;  and  assum¬ 
ing  that  such  a  type  of  inflammation  existed  in  this  organ,  is  it  probable  that 
'secretion  would  go  on?  or  if  it  did  to  a  slight  extent,  would  not  the  secretion 
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be  so  altered  in  its  characters  as  to  enable  any  ordinary  person  to  detect  the 
fact  that  there  was  something  wrong  ?  or  would  any  dairyman,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  senses,  risk  the  loss  of  his  business  by  mixing  such  milk  with  his 
regular  supply  ?  Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  medical  men  discover  an 
outbreak  of  Aphtha  amongst  their  patients,  and  their  excited  imagination 
leads  them  to  the  assumption  that  the  milk  has  been  obtained  from  animals 
the  subjects  of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease;  but  on  an  inquiry  being  instituted 
not  only  is  it  found  that  the  disease  does  not  exist  in  the  particular  byre  of 
cows  from  which  the  milk  has  been  obtained,  but  it  has  no  existence  for  many 
miles  around. 

Having,  then,  gentlemen,  briefly  touched  upon  the  three  principal  subjects 
of  my  address,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
seizing  upon  every  opportunity  which  offers  itself  to  make  yourselves  masters 
of  that  most  important  of  all  subjects,  to  veterinary  surgeons,  sanitary 
science  ;  and  in  order  to  enable  you  still  more  thoroughly  to  do  this  you 
must  make  yourselves  acquainted  with  disease  in  all  itls  aspects.  Do  not 
content  yourselves  with  a  superficial  knowledge  :  do  not  think  it  is  enough  to 
be  enabled  to  say  to  your  examiners  that  such-and-such  a  disease  is  found 
in  such-and-such  an  animal.  That  kind  of  knowledge  is  useless,  either 
to  you  or  to  any  other  person,  and  reminds  one  of  the  kind  of  teaching 
sometimes  found  in  dictionaries,  to  the  effect  that  “  Pyramus  was  the 
lover  of  Thisbe,”  not  taking  the  trouble  to  tell  us  what  other  occupation 
than  that  of  loving  Thisbe,  Pyramus  had,  or  whence  he  came.  Certainly 
the  primary  function  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  “  to  heal ”  but  there 
is  a  secondary  function  of  almost  equal  importance,  viz.,  u  to  prevent  ” 
disease,  and  in  proportion  as  the  profession  shows  itself  willing  and 
capable  of  doing  this,  in  like  proportion  will  it  be  valued  and  cherished  by 
the  community  and  the  state.  It  is,  I  think,  more  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the 
county  or  burgh  in  whose  precincts  you  reside,  and  for  whose  well-being  you 
are  (as  far  as  immunity  from  contagious  animal  diseases  is  concerned)  respon¬ 
sible,  than  to  be  able  to  say,  “  Oh  !  such-and-such  a  disease  has  been  very 
rife  of  late,  and  I  have  had  marked  success  in  my  treatment  of  it.”  To  me, 
at  least,  the  reflection  is  a  pleasant  one,  officially,  that  at  the  present  moment 
no  contagious  disease  exists  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

You  may  not  be  always  successful  in  your  efforts  to  stamp  out  such  diseases. 
Remember,  you  are  neither  ubiquitous  nor  infallible  ;  and  though  in  your 
own  estimation  you  may  be  Argus-eyed,  there  will  still  be  a  probability  of 
disease  slipping  into  your  preserves  unseen  and  unsuspected.  Neither  are 
you  to  expect  that  every  effort  you  may  make  for  the  good  of  the  community 
will  be  always  appreciated  or  rewarded  ;  nevertheless,  I  would  have  you 
persevere  in  the  good  cause,  and  if  no  other  reward  comes  to  you  there  will 
always  be  that  emanating  from  the  consciousness  that  you  have  done  your 
duty,  and  this  reward  no  man  can  take  from  you. 

THE  NEW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

The  New  Veterinary  College,  which  has  been  erected  in  Leith  Walk  for 
Professor  Williams,  was  formally  opened  on  October  24th,  under  the  most 
auspicious  circumstances.  It  was  arranged  that  Professor  Williams  should 
deliver  an  address  at  one  o’clock  in  the  class-room,  and  at  that  time  the 
building  was  crowded  with  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  country  interested 
in  veterinary  science  (besides  a  number  of  ladies),  amongst  whom  were  the 
following  veterinary  surgeons  : — Messrs.  A.  Hume,  Haddington  ;  R.  Pater¬ 
son,  Dumfries  ;  A.  Balfour,  Balweay  ;  A.  Balfour,  Markinch  ;  G.  Philp,  St. 
Andrews,  D.  Crabb,  Carnoustie  ;  A.  Spreull,  Dundee  ;  G.  Young,  Hadding¬ 
ton  ;  R.  Mitchell,  Glasgow  ;  J.  Borthwick,  Kirkliston  ;  J.  Aitken,  Dalkeith  ; 
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J.  Aitken,  Causewayside  ;  J.  Aitken,  jun.,  Causewayside  ;  P.  Moir,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  R.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh  ;  H.  Seton,  Edinburgh ;  I.  Vaughan,, 
Doncaster;  J.  Young,  East  C  alder ;  J.  Johnston,  Peebles  ;  J.  Clark,  Cupar 
Angus;  A.  Robinson,  Greenock;  Arch.  Robinson,  Greenock;  A.  Boyd, 
Melrose  ;  J.  Grainger,  Jedburgh  ;  W.  Dacre,  Altrincham  ;  H.  Thompson, 
Aspatria  ;  J.  Bell,  Carlisle  ;  J.  M.  Stewart,  Stirling  ;  M.  Hedley,  Darlington  ; 
A.  Bain,  Liverpool;  W.  H.  Bridge,  Bolton;  E.  Faulkner,  Manchester;  T. 
Hopkin  ;  E.  Kitchen,  Liverpool ;  A.  Michaelis,  Manchester  ;  — .  Bromley, 
Lancaster  ;  — .  Summers,  Annan  ;  J.  Tait,  Aberdeen  ;  A.  Robb,  Glasgow  ; 
M.  I.  Roberts,  Kendal ;  W.  Hepburn,  Coldstream  ;  F.  Whittaker,  Bury  ; 
W.  Woods,  Wigan  ;  Finlay  Dun ;  W.  Anderson,  Hexham  ;  G.  Elphick, 
Newcastle  ;  H.  I.  Cartwright,  Wolverhampton  ;  J.  M.  Axe,  Doncaster  ;  D. 
Aitken,  Loughboro’  ;  W.  Snarry,  York  ;  D.  Sowerby,  Hull ;  P.  Walker, 
Bradford  ;  J.  Thomson,  Old  Aberdeen  ;  T.  Connochie,  Ayton  ;  J.  Cameron, 
Berwick  ;  T.  D.  Connochie,  Selkirk  ;  W.  D.  Connochie,  Selkirk  ;  A.  Stringer, 
Belfast ;  J.  Hutton,  Kelso  ;  C.  Cunningham,  Slateford  ;  D.  O’Leary  ;  C. 
Phillips,  A.V.D.  ;  T.  Mitchell,  Leith  ;  Dr.  Murray,  Dr.  Thatcher,  Dr. 
Playfair,  Dr.  Caverhill,  Dr.  Littlejohn,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  City  of 
Edinburgh  ;  Professor  Rutherford,  Major  Wilson,  D.  Salmond,  Bingley. 
On  the  platform  there  were  deputations  from  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland  and  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary  Society.  The  deputation 
from  the  Highland  Society  was  headed  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  and  the 
other  deputies  included — The  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie,  Sir  James  Gibson- 
Craig,  Bart.  ;  Sir  James  Gardiner  Baird,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
Bart.  ;  Major  Campbell,  Colonel  Hare,  of  Calderhall ;  Colonel  Gillon,  of 
Wallhouse  ;  Mr.  Balfour,  of  Balbirnie  ;  Mr.  Smith,  Stevenson  Mains  ;  Mr. 
Wauchope,  Jr.,  of  Edmonstone  ;  Mr.  Mylne,  Niddrie  Mains  ;  Mr.  Hope, 
East  Barns  ;  Mr.  F.  N.  Menzies,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grant.  The  deputation 
from  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary  Society  consisted  of  Mr.  Axe,  Doncaster, 
President  ;  Mr.  Schofield,  Pontefract,  secretary,  and  others.  The  Marquis 
of  Lothian  occupied  the  chair,  and  briefly  introduced  Principal  Williams, 
who  was  warmly  received. 

Principal  Williams  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following  interesting 
address,  which  was  listened  to  with  evident  appreciation  : — My  lords,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen, — Permit  me  to  thank  you  most  sincerely,  and,  so  far  as  lies 
in  my  power,  to  express  to  you  all  my  appreciation  of  the  honour  you  pay 
me  as  well  as  this  institution  by  your  presence  here  to-day,  a  day  which  to 
me  will  be  ever  memorable  and  eventful,  marking  as  it  does  the  foundation 
on  a  more  durable  basis  of  a  second  Veterinary  College  in  Edinburgh,  a  city 
which  has  been  associated  with  the  teaching  of  veterinary  surgery  almost 
since  it  was  recognised  in  this  country  as  a  science  worthy  to  be  followed  by 
educated  men.  The  presence  of  so  many  associated  not  only  with  my  own 
profession,  but  with  medicine,  agriculture,  and  other  departments  requiring 
a  scientific  knowledge,  assures  me  that  my  venture  recommends  itself  to> 
their  approbation  and  support.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  refer  at  any  length 
to  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  a  second  Veterinary  College  in  Edinburgh, 
where  one  founded  by  my  own  teacher  and  preceptor  had  existed  so  long, 
and  over  which  I  had  the  honour  to  preside  for  some  years  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  in  vindication  of  my  reputation  as  a  professional  man,  and  in 
defence  of  my  character  as  a  citizen,  I  felt  compelled  ten  years  ago,  to 
resign  my  position  in  Clyde  Street,  and  apply  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  sign- 
manual  to  teach  veterinary  science  in  this  city,  and  to  establish  the  New 
Veterinary  College.  Notwithstanding  some  opposition,  Her  Majesty’s  sign- 
manual  was  obtained,  and  from  the  opening  of  the  first  session  to  the  present 
time  our  success  has  more  than  exceeded  our  expectations,  so  much  so  that 
the  premises  in  Gayfield  became  too  small  for  our  requirements,  and  it 
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became  imperative  that  greater  accommodation  should  be  provided  for  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  students.  The  chief  aim  and  object  in  the 
design  of  the  present  building  has  been  to  secure  accommodation  not  only 
for  our  students,  but  to  enable  us  to  demonstrate  clinically  our  treatment  of 
disease,  and  to  show  the  higher  value  we  attach  to  physiological  principles 
and  sanitary  measures  than  to  mere  medical  remedies,  and  also  to  give 
facilities  for  the  scientific  investigation  both  of  healthy  and  diseased  structures 
and  processes  :  in  fact,  we  aspire  not  only  to  encourage  a  desire  for  research 
in  our  students,  but  also,  as  is  the  case  in  continental  laboratories,  to  give 
facilities  to  those  members  of  the  profession  who  have  already  been  engaged 
in  its  arduous  toils  and  duties,  and  who  may  wish  to  improve  their  know¬ 
ledge,  and  perhaps  to  unravel,  with  the  assistance  of  scientific  applications, 
some  mysterious  problem  which  may  have  repeatedly  arisen  in  the  course  of 
their  ordinary  practice.  To  all  of  these  we  shall  give  a  hearty  welcome  and 
every  assistance.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  minute  details  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  College,  but  there  is  one  arrangement,  unique  in  this  country  at 
least,  to  which  I  would  wish  to  refer,  namely,  the  provision  made  for  the 
special  treatment  of  chest  diseases  by  means  of  warm  air  ;  several  of  our 
loose  boxes  being  furnished  with  hot-water  pipes,  by  means  of  which  the 
temperature  can  be  raised  to  and  kept  at  about  70  degs.  Fahr.  I  consider 
this  of  very  great  importance,  particularly  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Edinburgh, 
where  the  cold  winds  of  spring  are  the  cause  of  such  diseases.  I  am  sure 
that  my  professional  brethren  will  agree  with  me  when  I  state  that  many 
valuable  animals  have  been  lost,  and  convalescence  retarded  in  others,  by 
being  compelled  to  breathe  cold  air  whilst  suffering  from  diseases  of  the 
air-passages. 

From  the  commencement  of  my  career  in  Edinburgh  I  have  had,  as  I 
have  to-day,  the  impartial  support  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
of  Scotland,  and  the  kind  advice  of  its  respected  secretary,  to  whom,  as  well 
as  to  the  society  generally,  I  now  tender  my  best  thanks.  To  my  profession 
generally  I  am  under  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  and  gratitude,  for  without 
the  patronage  and  support  of  its  members,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
who  have  sent  their  sons  and  pupils  here  as  students,  I  could  not  have 
founded  nor  continued  this  new  institution.  Most  deeply  do  I  feel  a 
gratitude  which  I  cannot  express  as  I  see  so  many  well-known  faces,  and 
particularly  when  I  have  the  honour  of  receiving  a  deputation  of  my 
professional  brethren,  who,  after  my  long  absence  from,  Yorkshire,  have  not 
forgotten  my  humble  efforts  as  the  first  secretary  to  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary 
Society. 

The  year  which  is  now  drawing  to  its  close  has  been  a  very  important  one 
to  our  profession,  owing  to  the  outbreak  and  dissemination  of  that  eminently 
contagious  malady  known  as  the  “  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  ;  ’’  and  from  this 
the  question  naturally  arises,  Is  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act 
sufficient  to  deal  with  and  suppress  contagious  diseases  ?  In  answer  to 
this,  I  may  state  that  I  consider  the  Act  to  be  very  comprehensive,  but 
that  its  efficiency  is  impaired  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out. 
The  body  of  “  decrees  ”  or  “  orders  which  contains  the  rules  for  its  admini¬ 
stration  is  too  voluminous,  often  contradictory,  differently  applied  in  different 
localities  ;  so  that  one  district  may  have  regulations  distinct  and  separate 
from  those  of  another.  Again,  the  authorities  who  carry  out  the  Act  are 
different  in  England  to  what  they  are  in  Scotland.  In  the  English  counties 
the  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in 
General  or  Quarter  Sessions  assembled,  and  in  the  boroughs  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Councilmen  ;  whilst  in  the  Scotch  counties  the  local  authorities 
are  from  five  to  fifteen  Commissioners  of  Supply  and  an  equal  number  of 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  and  in  the  burghs  the  Magistrates  and  Town 
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Council.  But  over  and  above  these,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  the 
Privy  Council  has  a  strong  controlling  power — regulating  slaughter  in  some 
diseases  (such  as  Rinderpest),  but  not  in  others  ;  ordering  the  movement  of 
animals  ;  declaring  infected  areas  ;  and  controlling  the  inspection  of  seaports. 
Seeing  that  unity  of  action  is  almost  an  impossibility,  in  such  arrangements, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Veterinary  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  in  London,  in  May  last,  when  the  subject  was  considered,  “  That 
in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  it  would  be  wise  for  the  working  of  the  Conta¬ 
gious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  if  the  Privy  Council  were  to  take  the  whole 
responsibility  on  itself,  and  not  to  leave  it  to  the  local  authorities.”  It  was 
also  almost  unanimously  conceded  that  the  Act  itself  was  very  good,  but 
that  its  usefulness  was  impeded  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out, 
and  that  very  often  there  was  a  want  of  atrue  comprehensiveness  of  the  diseases 
dealt  with  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  power  of  legislating.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  last  few  months  bears  out  the  correctness  of  the  above  resolutions  ; 
and  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  neglected  until  the  disease  has 
taken  such  firm  root  as  to  render  legislative  measures  almost  imperative  to 
prevent  its  diffusion  and  continuance.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  the  idea 
of  one  central  authority  acting  for  the  United  Kingdom  will  not  be  entertained, 
but  there  is  one  arrangement  which  requires  immediate  consideration,  namely, 
that  the  country  generally  should  be  mapped  out  into  infected  and  non-infected 
areas,  instead  of  into  burghs  and  counties,  and  that  legislation  should  apply 
to  districts  whilst  infected  only.  At  present  the  method  of  declaring  a  whole 
county  infected,  and  prohibiting  the  removal  of  cattle  from  it  to  another 
county,  whilst  perhaps  only  a  small  area  is  infected,  is  considered  a  very 
great  hardship  by  those  interested  in  stock.  For  example,  suppose  an  out¬ 
break  were  to  occur,  say,  at  Blair  Athol,  the  whole  of  Perthshire  would  be 
scheduled  by  all  other  local  authorities,  and  no  animals  could  be  moved  from 
any  part  of  that  infected  county  into  another.  Now  this  would  press  very  hard 
on  those  living  about  Callender  or  Doune  who  wanted  to  sell  and  remove  any  of 
their  cattle  or  sheep  :  whereas,  if  infected  areas  were  declared  the  prohibition 
would  only  extend  a  short  distance  from  the  infected  place,  and  the  hardship 
be  felt  by  a  comparative  few,  as  there  would  be  a  free  acess  from  the  healthy 
portions  to  other  counties.  As  a  bright  contrast  to  the  almost  universal 
apathy  manifested  by  the  English — Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  excepted 
— and  Irish  local  authorities,  I  have  to  point  out  the  admirable  method 
by  which  in  Scotland  the  disease  was  grappled  with  and  suppressed  during  a 
season  which  may  indeed  be  stated  to  have  been  one  of  those  peculiar  periods 
which  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  that  during  some  years  there  are  certain 
conditions,  aerial  or  terrestrial,  in  which  the  virulence  of  certain  diseases  is 
more  pronounced  than  in  others  ;  when  such  diseases  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  spread  over  large  areas  ;  when,  in  fact,  the  crops  of  germs  or  other  matters 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin  are  abundant  and  strong.  Take  this  example  : 
— Foot-and-mouth  Disease  was  introduced  into  this  city  and  county  early  in 
February  last,  by  some  Irish  cattle  which  had  been  landed  on  the  previous 
day  in  Glasgow,  and  transmitted  to  the  Edinburgh  Cattle  Market,  where  they 
were  found  to  have  the  well-known  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  were  of  several  days’  standing — in  fact, 
they  must  have  had  the  disease  before  they  left  Ireland.  Now  this  proved 
two  things — First,  that  the  inspection  in  Ireland  had  been  inefficiently  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Glasgow  authorities  had  been  equally  ineffi¬ 
cient.  Indeed,  on  investigation,  it  was  ascertained  that  inspection  of  Irish 
cattle  was  not  deemed  necessary  in  Glasgow  at  all,  that  being  left  to  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel — a  misplaced  confidence  not  likely  to  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  again.  These  cattle  were  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Cattle  Market ; 
and  here  another  .blunder  was  committed,  for  which  the  country  has  had  to 
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suffer,  for  instead  of  ordering  the  gates  of  the  market  to  bs  closed  at  once, 
the  burgh  authorities  allowed  the  cattle  to  leave  the  market,  and  in  a  very  few 
days  both  the  burgh  and  the  county  authorities  had  several  centres  of  disease 
to  contend  with,  but,  unlike  those  of  England  and  Ireland,  they  at  once 
grappled  with  and  in  a  short  time  entirely  suppressed  it.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  very  satisfactory  termination  of  what  threatened  to  be  a  universal 
scourge  was  due  to  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  and  more  particularly  to 
that  of  the  chairman  of  the  local  authority  for  the  county,  to  whom  the 
country  generally  is  very  much  indebted.  It  is  also  to  the  credit  of  the 
veterinary  inspectors  to  say  that  they  acted  in  a  most  impartial  and  straight¬ 
forward  manner.  By  them  the  centres  of  infection  were  discovered,  declared 
infected,  isolated,  and  kept  under  supervision  until  all  danger  of  spreading 
was  over.  If  this  state  of  matters  is  compared  with  the  modes  of  procedure 
over  the  border,  where  local  authorities  are  often  at  variance  one  with  another, 
the  sad  consequences  of  which  are  only  too  well-known,  the  superiority  of  the 
Scotch  system  will  be  abundantly  manifest.  To  secure  the  efficient  working 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  I  would  take  leave  to  point  out  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  local  authorities,  if  they  are  to  continue,  should  be  in  unison,  and 
that  none  but  thoroughly  qualified  veterinary  surgeons  should  be  appointed 
as  inspectors,  and  that  they  should  be  very  differently  remunerated  from  what 
they  are  at  present.  For  example,  a  veterinary  inspector  has  often  to  travel 
six,  eight,  or  ten  miles,  in  all  sorts  of  weather  to  examine  a  score  or  two  of 
cattle  affected  by  a  contagious  disease,  or  several  scores  of  sheep  affected 
with  Scabies,  or  pigs  suffering  from  Swine  Plague — report  to  the  local 
authority  and  to  the  Privy  Council — and  for  this  visit,  expense,  time, 
trouble,  and  professional  skill,  he  receives  the  princely  sum  of  about  seven 
shillings.  Now  this  is  not  a  remuneration  for  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  per¬ 
form  the  important  duty  required  of  him.  It  is  mistaken  economy,  and 
may — nay,  undoubtedly  does — result  in  errors  and  serious  loss  to  the 
country.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  suppression  of  the  spread  of 
disease,  and  the  stamping  of  it  out,  however  advantageous  to  the  country 
at  large,  means,  and  is,  a  diminution  of  income  to  the  professional  man,  for 
the  prevalence  of  disease  is  his  harvest.  Let  the  country,  then,  deal 
generously  with  the  veterinary  inspectors,  and  avoid  appointing  any  but 
the  best  qualified.  There  are  many  so-called  veterinary  inspectors  who  are 
not  members  of  the  profession  at  all,  and  whose  services  can  be  had  at  a 
very  small  outlay  ;  but  this  is  a  method  of  dealing  with  an  important  matter 
which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue.  The  Foot-and-mouth  Disease 
is  an  eminently  contagious  and  infectious  malady,  and  is  diffused  in  a  variety 
of  subtle  and  mysterious  ways — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  some  people  even 
now  contend  that  it  originates  spontaneously  in  this  country.  In  some  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  actual  contact  between  diseased 
and  healthy  animals  before  the  disease  is  communicated  from  the  one  to  the 
other ;  but  the  virus  of  the  disease  in  question  is  conveyed  from  place  to 
place  by  attendants,  utensils/manures,  dogs,  mice,  rats,  etc.;  indeed,  so 
subtle  is  its  infectiousness  that  in  a  few  days  from  its  appearance  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  it  will,  unless  the  greatest  precautions  are  taken,  appear  in  apparently 
isolated  centres,  and  where  circumstances  would  indicate  that  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  virus  could  not  have  occurred.  But,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  to  be 
led  astray  by  what  appears  to  be  inexplicable,  nor  are  we  warranted  in  con¬ 
cluding  that  the  disease  originates  spontaneously  in  this  country,  as  its 
history  proves  incontestibly  that  it  is  always  an  imported  disease.  We  are 
not,  however,  to  conclude  that  because  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  does  not 
originate  spontaneously  here,  that  it  does  not  do  so  in  some  other  country ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  very  general  opinion  of  scientific  men  that  no  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  originate  except  from  contagion,  I  cannot  overcome  the  old- 
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fashioned  conviction  that  such  may,  even  in  our  day,  originate  spontaneously 
— I  mean  that  they  may  be  induced  by  materials  other  than  those  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  systems  of  diseased  animals — and  upon  this  point  we  have 
lately  had  the  views  of  some  of  the  most  learned  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  Cholera,  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
contagious  disease,  may  be  bred  in  collections  of  decomposing  matters, 
sewers,  heaps  of  filth,  and  marshes,  and  that  the  last  outbreak  in  Egypt  had 
been  proved  by  Surgeon-General  Hunter  to  have  originated  from  the 
Egyptian  marshes,  and  not  imported  from  India,  as  had  been  asserted. 
Again,  it  is  very  conclusively  shown  that  diseases,  such  as  tubercle,  which 
originates  in  the  form  of  a  benign  growth,  gains  autonomy,  or  an  indepen¬ 
dent  life,  during  the  changes  which  occur  within  it,  and  thus  become  virulent 
and  infective.  It  is  very  true  that  a  bacillus ,  or  rod-like  organism,  has  been 
demonstrated  in  tubercle,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  this  organism  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease  ;  but  until  it  is  proved  that  the  bacillus  is  present  in  the 
very  earliest  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  that  of  itself — unmixed  with  the 
products  of  the  diseased  process— it  is  capable  of  inducing  the  disease  in 
healthy  animals,  I  cannot  be  convinced  that  tubercle  does  not  originate 
spontaneously.  At  the  same  time  I  freely  admit  that  its  transmissibility 
from  animal  to  animal  and  to  man  is  sufficiently  proved,  and  that  Tubercu¬ 
losis  should  be  included  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act.  I 
might,  if  time  permitted,  refer  to  other  evidences,  which  prove  that  the 
ordinary  matters  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  as  shown  by  the  experiments 
of  Koch,  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  so  developed  as  to  give  origin  to 
communicable  or  infectious  diseases  ;  but  perhaps  you  will  think  that  I  have 
dwelt  sufficiently  long  upon  this  point  at  present.  My  reason  for  referring  to 
the  matter  at  all  is  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  idea,  which  seems  to 
become  stronger  and  stronger,  that  infective  diseases  never  originate  except 
from  organisms  or  other  products  evolved  from  the  bodies  of  animals  already 
diseased.  If  this  opinion  were  to  prevail,  what  benefits  are  we  to  derive 
from  sanitation,  purity  of  atmosphere,  good  drainage,,  and  conditions  which, 
in  this  country  at  least,  have  almost  abolished  that  dire  and  fatal  malady, 
Glanders — a  disease  which  was  rife  in  the  memory  of  many  of  us  ?  Glan¬ 
ders  is  now  said  never  to  originate  spontaneously,  and  I  believe  that,  under 
existing  conditions,  there  is  a  deal  of  truth  in  the  statement.  If  we  compare 
the  conditions  of  our  stables,  and  the  general  treatment  of  horses  with  those 
of,  say,  twenty  years  ago,  we  can  see  some  force  in  the  conclusion  ;  but  if 
the  surroundings  of  horses  were  now  as  they  were  in  the  past,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  there  would  be  numerous  instances  of  Glanders  of 
spontaneous  origin.  Having,  then,  almost  abolished  Glanders  by  improved 
sanitation,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  may  yet  trace  the  condi¬ 
tions  giving  origin  to  all  contagious  diseases,  and  having  found  these  out, 
be  able  to  abolish  them  entirely  ?  I  believe  that  science  will  yet  achieve 
that  great  and  happy  end.  Whilst  so  many  members  of  my  profession  are 
present,  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring,  in  the  next  place,  to  what 
more  immediately  concerns  the  profession  than  the  public.  Doubtless  most 
of  you  are  aware  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  profession  has  made 
very  rapid  and  upward  progress,  and  that  it  now  stands  in  a  much  better 
position,  both  scientifically  and  socially,  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  This 
happy  result  has  been  due  to  the  efforts  of  several  earnest  men,  who  first  of 
all  founded  associations  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  requirements  of 
the  profession  generally,  and  of  bringing  those  requirements  before  the 
notice  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College,  where  after  a  time  they  received 
due  consideration,  and  were  carried  into  effect.  In  1876  a  supplementary 
charter  was  obtained,  which  conferred  certain,  privileges  and  improved  the 
status  of  veterinary  surgeons  ;  it  also  enabled  the  Council  to  grant  a  diploma 
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of  Fellowship  and  to  elect  honorary  and  foreign  Associates,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  none  but  Fellows  shall  be  eligible  as  members  of  Council  or 
members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  Next  in  order  we  had  the  supple¬ 
mental  charter  of  1879,  which  enabled  the  Council  to  grant  diplomas  to 
the  holders  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  veterinary  certificate. 
Then,  in  1881,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  granted  to  the  profession,  making 
it  penal  for  any  one  to  assume  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon  unless  properly 
qualified  and  holding  the  diploma,  also  giving  the  Council  power  to  remove 
the  name  from  the  register  of  any  member  who,  having  committed  a  misde¬ 
meanour  or  higher  offence,  shall  be  deemed  unworthy  to  be  a  member  of  the 
profession.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that,  in  the  space  of  five  years,  the  profession 
has  obtained  two  charters  and  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  one  would  have  sup¬ 
posed  the  Council  would  have  been  satisfied  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  for 
during  this  year  an  application  was  made  to  the  Privy  Council  for  yet 
another  supplementary  charter  to  enable  the  Council  to  compel  all  candidates 
for  the  diploma  to  serve  a  period  of  pupilage  with  a  veterinary  surgeon  before 
presenting  themselves  for  the  final  examination.  The  schools  were  unani¬ 
mously  opposed  to  this  charter,  and  the  three  Scotch  schools,  assisted  by 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  and  the  corporations  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  were  enabled  to  bring  such  arguments  to  bear  upon  the  Privy 
Council  as  convinced  that  body  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  grant  the 
power  craved  for  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
In  every  reform  which  had  been  established  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
the  Council  had  the  willing  and  hearty  support  of  the  schools — indeed,  it 
may  be  stated  that  many  of  the  reforms  emanated  from  the  schools  them¬ 
selves  ;  it,  therefore,  can  only  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  majority  of  the 
Council  insisted  upon  applying  for  this  new  charter,  when  the  united  voices 
of  the  teachers  were  against  it.  I  will  dwell  upon  this  no  longer.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  regret  to  many  well-wishers  of  the  profession  ;  however,  let 
it  pass,  and  in  the  future  let  all  unite  together  in  codifying  and  consolidating 
the  powers  we  now  possess.  Let  us  all,  also,  reconsider  our  present  system 
of  examination,  and  endeavour  to  make  it  more  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  adopted  by  our  universities  and  other  learned  bodies,  which,  in 
comparison  with  our  very  young  profession,  may  be  considered  entitled  to 
the  respect  due  to  age  and  mature  judgment.  One  apparent  defect  in  the 
present  system  of  examination  requires  immediate  consideration,  and  that  is 
the  power  which  is  now  possessed  by  one  examiner  to  reject  a  candidate  who 
may  have  satisfied  other  five  ;  and  it  must  also  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  Council  whether  the  plan  of  examining  a,  student  clinically,  previous  to 
subjecting  him  to  the  oral  examination,  should  continue  any  longer.  Those 
of  the  profession  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  are  of  opinion  that  all  students 
should,  at  their  final  examination,  be  examined  on  the  more  theoretical 
subjects  first,  and  if  successful  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  at  the 
practical  portion,  and  if  successful  obtain  the  diploma ;  but  if  rejected  at 
their  practical,  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  present  themselves  for  the 
theoretical  portion  again,  nor  return  to  college,  but  be  allowed  to  cultivate 
their  practical  knowledge  with  a  veterinary  surgeon,  or  at  a  college,  as  they 
may  deem  most  expedient.  This  matter  has  been  brought  before  the 
Council  over  and  over  again,  and  though  almost  unanimously  approved  of  at 
first,  has  not  up  to  the  present  time  been  adopted.  I  must  confess  that 
individually  I  am  surprised  that  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  appeal  to 
common  sense  and  justice  should  not  at  once  be  adopted  by  the  Council. 
The  Principal  concluded  by  giving  the  students  a  hearty  welcome  on  entering 
upon  the  eleventh  session  of  the  College. 

{To  be  continued '.) 
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GLASGOW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  winter  session  of  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College  began  on  October 
24th,  when  the  introductory  address  to  the  students  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Cameron,  M.P.  The  proceedings  took  place,  as  usual,  in  the  Lecture  Hall 
of  the  College,  83  and  85,  Buccleuch  Street,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance. 
Principal  McCall  occupied  the  chair,  and  amongst  those  present  were — 
Sheriff  Clark,  Mr.  Henry  Lamond,  writer  ;  Rev.  David  Watson,  Woodside 
Church  ;  Dr.  Knox,  Dr.  Wm.  Limont,  Mr.  Wylie  (of  Messrs.  Wylie  and 
Lochhead),  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  Kirkcudbright  ;  and  Mr.  Pottie,  Paisley. 

Principal  McCall  said — I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  intimating  that  my 
friend,  Dr.  Cameron,  member  of  Parliament  for  the  city,  will  deliver  the 
introductory  lecture  on  this  occasion — (applause) — and  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
say  that  you  will  be  very  glad  to  accord  him  a  patient  and  attentive  hearing. 
(Loud  applause.) 

Dr.  Cameron,  who  was  warmly  cheered  on  rising  to  speak,  after  a  few 
introductory  remarks,  proceeded  to  deal  with 

The  Status  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

He  said — The  importance  of  a  highly  trained  and  scientific  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  has  long  been  recognised  in  many  Continental  countries,  and  especially 
in  France.  With  us  the  recognition  of  the  national  importance  of  veterinary 
medicine  has  made  slower  way.  But  within  the  last  few  years  the  Legislature 
has  taken  steps  to  place  it  on  the  footing  of  a  liberal  and  learned  profession. 
Its  claims  have  been  recognised  by  the  Crown  in  connection  with  the 
Egyptian  campaign,  in  the  decoration  of  a  distinguished  veterinary  officer  ; 
and  still  more  recently,  the  University  of  Glasgow  has  done  credit  to  itself 
by  being  the  first  of  all  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  imitating 
the  example  of  the  great  Continental  Universities  and  conferring  its  highest 
honours  upon  a  distinguished  and  representative  veterinarian — Mr.  George 
Fleming — (applause) — a  native  of  Glasgow,  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  with  which  this  school  is  affiliated,  and  principal 
veterinary  surgeon  to  her  Majesty’s  forces.  (Applause.)  I  trust  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  see  the  appreciative  recognition  thus 
extended  to  veterinary  medicine  by  Glasgow  University  repeated  on  all 
sides,  and  developed  into  closer  bonds  of  alliance — when  a  Chair  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  and  Comparative  Medicine  will  be  regarded  as  indispensable  in  every 
well-equipped  University  Medical  School,  and  when  the  professorships  so 
created,  open  to  the  ablest  man  to  whichever  branch  of  medicine  he  may 
belong,  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  worthiest  objects  of  ambition  on  the 
part  of  the  scientific  veterinary  surgeon.  But  although,  as  I  have  said,  the 
scientific  and  national  importance  of  veterinary  medicine  is  gradually  forcing 
its  way  towards  recognition  in  this  country,  the  general  public  is  slow  to 
understand  it,  and  I  have  therefore  thought  that  probably  the  most  useful 
end  to  which  I  could  devote  the  opportunity  placed  at  my  disposal  to-day 
would  be  briefly  to  recount  to  you  some  of  the  remarkable  scientific  work 
accomplished  by  veterinary  surgeons  or  in  connection  with  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

The  Veterinary  School  of  Lyons. 

Notable  among  the  veterinary  schools  of  the  world  is  the  veterinary  school 
of  Lyons.  The  great  master  of  that  school  is  M.  Chauveau,  a  gentleman 
whose  name  crops  up  in  relation  to  almost  every  great  discovery  in  the  world 
of  medicine  made  within  the  last  score  of  years — a  man  who  has  succeeded 
in  imbuing  his  pupils  with  his  own  instincts  of  research  to  an  extent  which 
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has  shed  a  lustre  altogether  unique  upon  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School,  and 
has  identified  it  with  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  the  intimate 
nature  of  diseases  to  an  extent  almost  unparalleled  in  the  case  of  any 
other  institution  in  the  world.  About  twenty  years  ago  there  raged  in 
France  a  fierce  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  vaccine.  A  Scientific 
Commission  to  investigate  the  matter  was  appointed  at  Lyons,  and  M. 
Chauveau  was  nominated  as  its  chief.  Hundreds  of  animals  in  the  great 
national  veterinary  establishments  of  France  were  placed  at  his  disposal 
for  experiment,  and  in  1865  he  published  his  report.  This,  for  the  light 
that  it  throws  upon  what  is  probably  the  most  important  branch  of  human 
preventive  medicine,  has  never  been  equalled  ;  and  had  more  attention 
been  paid  to  its  teachings  in  this  country,  it  might,  I  am  confidently 
persuaded,  have  been  instrumental  in  saving  thousands  of  human  lives. 
No  man  can  carry  through  such  a  work  as  M.  Chauveau  performed., 
without  raising  side-issues  which  scientific  curiosity  will  urge  him  to 
investigate. 

The  Nature  of  Contagion. 

Having  so  intimately  studied  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  contagions 
of  Cow-pock  and  Smallpox,  M.  Chauveau  next  turned  his  attention  to  find  out 
in  what  did  contagion  consist.  Hitherto  the  vaguest  ideas  had  prevailed 
on  the  subject.  It  was  Chauveau  who  first  proved  that  contagions  were  not 
gaseous  or  fluid  or  volatile,  but  particulate — that  they  consisted  in  minute 
specific  particles— that  these  constituted  the  real  disease-producing  element, 
and  that  deprived  of  them  the  animal  fluids  in  which  they  were  suspended 
were  deprived  of  all  their  powers  of  mischief.  Going  beyond  Beale,  he 
showed  that  vaccine  lymph  contained  not  one  but  two  species  of  minute 
organic  particles — one  much  smaller  than  the  other.  By  a  series  of  in¬ 
geniously-contrived  experiments  he  succeeded  in  separating  them  from 
the  organic  fluids  in  which  they  are  found  suspended  and  from  each  other. 
He  found  that  when  thus  separated  the  fluids  and  the  larger  particles  were 
inert — the  smaller  particles  embodied  the  specific  contagion.  Similarly  he 
analysed  the  virus  of  Smallpox,  Sheep-pox,  and  Farcy,  and  showed  that  in ‘each 
of  these  diseases  the  infective  power  resided  in  specific  particles,  and  that 
freed  from  them  the  fluids  with  which  they  were  associated  could  not  produce 
the  disease.  He  showed  that  the  concentration  of  these  disease-seeds  varies 
greatly  in  the  viruses  of  different  diseases — that  that  of  Sheep-pox,  for  example, 
may  be  diluted  with  water  thirty  times  as  largely  as  that  of  Cow-pock  without 
rendering  it  of  inferior  fertility.  (Applause.) 

Splenic  Fever  and  “  Braxy  F 

Since  the  publication  of  Chauveau’ s  discoveries  in  1868,  huge  strides  have  of 
course  been  made  in  our  knowledge  regarding  the  intimate  nature  of  disease  ; 
but  all  through  we  are  indebted  for  the  advance  to  investigations  of  the 
diseases  of  the  lower  animals,  and  to  a  large  extent  to  researches  conducted  by 
members  of  the  veterinary  profession.  The  instance  which  best  illustrates  this 
is  the  history  of  a  disease  terribly  fatal  among  the  flocks  and  herds  of  France, 
and  known  as  Splenic  Fever.  You  have  all  heard  of  “  Braxy,”  and  in  the 
veterinary  hand-books  Braxy  is  given  as  a  synonym  of  Splenic  Fever.  I  have 
made  many  inquiries  as  to  the  real  nature  of  Braxy — from  among  other  autho¬ 
rities  my  friend  Professor  M‘Call — but  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  anything 
like  proof  of  the  identity  thus  generally  alleged.  But  whatever  be  the  disease 
or  diseases  known  in  this  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Braxy,  they  evidently 
merit  a  closer  study  than  they  have  yet  received  ;  and  if  the  identity  ordinarily 
accepted  prove  correct,  what  has  been  done  abroad  shows  how  much  may  be 
done  at  home  to  relieve  our  sheep-farmers  from  what  in  many  instances  is  a 
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source  of  disastrous  loss.  Over  thirty  years  since  a  French  physician,  M.  Da- 
vaine,  discovered  that  in  the  disease  known  as  Splenic  Fever  an  abnormal 
organism  could  be  detected  by  the  microscope  in  the  blood,  and  that  blood 
containing  that  organism  inoculated  on  healthy  animals  gave  rise  to  the 
disease.  Eight  years  after  the  publication  of  those  discoveries  of  Chauveau’s 
to  which  I  have  referred,  Dr.  Koch,  then  an  unknown  German  country  prac¬ 
titioner,  transplanted  the  organism  discovered  by  Davaine  into  the  aqueous 
humour  of  dead  oxen’s  eyes,  and  maintaining  them  at  blood-heat  found  that 
it  could  be  grown  and  cultivated  altogether  outside  the  living  animal. 

M.  Pasteur. 

A  few  years  later  M.  Pasteur,  a  French  chemist  of  extraordinary  genius 
and  fertility  of  resource,  who  had  investigated  the  whole  subject  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  with  marvellous  success,  and  had  shown  how  wine,  vinegar,  and  beer 
might  be  practically  dealt  with  in  such  manner  as  to  do  away  with  the  great 
loss  entailed  through  the  complication  of  the  fermentations  involved  in  their 
production  by  pernicious  and  deteriorating  fermentations — who  had  subse¬ 
quently  been  appointed  by  the  French  Government  to  investigate  the  disease 
of  silkworms,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  silk-producing  industry,  and 
had  succeeded  so  perfectly  as  to  unravel  the  habits  and  phenomena  of  the 
disease  from  the  silkworm-egg  to  the  moth,  and  to  show  how,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained,  the  silk-producer  might  once  more  prose¬ 
cute  his  calling  with  the  old  certainty  of  success — a  few  years  after  Koch’s 
discovery,  as  I  have  said,  M.  Pasteur  directed  his  attention  to  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  Splenic  Fever  of  sheep  and  cattle.  You  have  all  probably  heard 
more  or  less  of  the  results  which  he  achieved,  but  for  almost  the  first  step 
towards  these  results  he  was  indebted  to  a  contemporaneous  discovery  by  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  M.  Toussaint,  of  Toulouse,  a  distinguished  pupil  of  the 
Lyons  school  and  of  M.  Chauveau.  (Applause.)  There  is  a  disease  which 
had  about  that  time  ravaged  the  poultry  farms  of  France,  and  which  was 
known  as  Chicken  Cholera.  In  investigating  this  M.  Toussaint  discovered 
that  like  Splenic  Fever  it  depended  upon  a  minute  organism  which  multiplied 
itself  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  fowl  attacked.  He  ascertained  further 
that  this  organism,  like  that  of  Splenic  Fever,  could  be  cultivated  outside  the 
animal  body.  The  discovery  at  once  attracted  Pasteur’s  attention,  and  he  set 
to  work  to  find  out  more  about  the  subject. 

Microbes. 

And  now,  to  avoid  periphrasis,  I  must  introduce  you  to  a  word  of  recent 
naturalisation  into  English — “  microbe  ”  to  wit.  We  have  heard  of  specific 
particles  in  the  fluids  of  vaccine,  Smallpox,  Sheep-pox,  and  Farcy,  and  of 
specific  organisms  in  Splenic  Fever  and  Fowl  Cholera.  That  these  organisms 
are  living  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Some  of  them  can  be  seen  under  the 
microscope  to  grow  and  multiply  themselves,  sometimes  by  a  process  of  cell 
division  or  budding,  sometimes  by  the  production  of  seeds  or  spores.  They 
are  now  by  general  agreement  credited  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  some 
of  them  being  endowed  with  powers  of  motion,  there  was  at  first  considerable 
doubt  as  to  their  real  nature,  and  Sedillot  suggested  for  them  the  non-con- 
tentious  name  of  microbes— small  living  organisms.  This  term  was  found 
convenient,  and  the  minute  organisms  now  detected  in  connection  with  a 
very  considerable  number  of  diseases  are  all  generically  spoken  of  as  microbes. 
Well,  turning  his  attention  to  the  microbe  of  Chicken  Cholera,  Pasteur  dis¬ 
covered  that  outside  the  body  it  could  be  cultivated  most  successfully  in 
chicken  soup.  Place  a  drop  of  blood  drawn  from  a  fowl  affected  with  the 
disease  in  an  ounce  of  chicken  soup  and  maintain  it  at  a  suitable  tempera- 
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ture,  and  the  disease-microbe  will  multiply  itself  so  as  speedily  to  render  the 
fluid  turbid.  Take  a  drop  of  this  and  repeat  the  process  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  same  thing  occurs,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  series  of  cultivations, 
which  must  have  effectually  purified  it  from  all  trace  of  the  fluids  of  its  original 
host,  the  microbe  retains  its  original  virulence,  and  inoculated  upon  fowls  or 
mixed  with  their  food  produces  the  original  disease.  But  applying  a  piece 
of  experience  gained  in  his  study  of  fermentation,  Pasteur  discovered  that 
by  slow  and  prolonged  cultivation  in  oxygen  the  character  of  the  microbe  be¬ 
came  altered.  It  became  tamed  or  attenuated,  as  he  termed  it.  A  virus,  so 
fatal  that  if  inoculated  on  a  score  of  fowls  it  would  kill  every  one  of  them, 
might  thus  be  attenuated  so  that  at  first  it  would  kill  only  one-half,  then 
one-third,  and  lastly,  that  it  would  not  kill  any  at  all.  It  was  shown  that, 
as  in  Smallpox  and  a  number  of  other  maladies,  the  animal  which  had  been 
attacked  and  recovered  was  not  ordinarily  liable  to  subsequent  attacks,  and 
Pasteur  proved  that  the  same  result  followed  in  fowls  inoculated  with  the 
microbe  so  attenuated  as  not  to  endanger  their  life.  The  fact  of  protection 
by  vaccination  against  Smallpox  had  long  been  familiar  to  all  ;  but  here, 
for  the  first  time,  M.  Pasteur  had  succeeded  in  systematically  producing  an 
artificial  vaccine  against  a  totally  different  disease.  This  was  a  great  scien¬ 
tific  discovery,  but  you  may  think  one  of  little  practical  importance.  Its 
practical  importance  lay  in  this,  that  it  induced  M.  Pasteur  to  attempt  the 
same  procedure  with  the  microbe  of  Splenic  Fever.  Certain  peculiarities 
in  the  mode  of  propagation  of  that  organism  at  first  baffled  his  attempts. 
But  before  his  indomitable  perseverance  every  obstacle  gave  way,  and  the 
result  was  the  attenuation  of  the  microbe  of  Splenic  Fever  on  precisely  the 
same  principle  which  had  proved  successful  in  the  case  of  Fowl  Cholera. 

A  Great  Sheep-vaccination  E xperiment. 

Splenic  Fever  is  another  of  those  diseases  in  which  an  attack  that  is  not 
fatal  protects  against  subsequent  ones,  and  Pasteur  showed  by  crucial  tests 
that  animals  submitted  by  inoculation  to  the  action  of  the  attenuated  microbe, 
while  hardly  inconvenienced  by  the  experiment,  were  effectually  protected 
against  the  influence  of  subsequent  infection.  In  carrying  out  the  operation 
on  a  large  scale,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  analogy,  the  protection  afforded 
was  found  not  to  be  absolute,  but  of  its  extent  and  importance  you  can  best 
judge  by  the  results.  The  Department  of  Eure-et-Loire  was  one  in  which 
the  ravages  of  Splenic  Fever  had  been  most  disastrous,  and  there,  after  ex¬ 
periments  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  Pasteur’s  system  of  vaccination 
against  the  disease  was  largely  resorted  to.  Between  October,  1881,  and 
October,  1882,  close  on  8c, 000  sheep,  and  4,500  bullocks  and  cows  in  the 
department  were  inoculated  with  the  attenuated  microbe  supplied  from 
Pasteur’s  laboratory,  and  at  the  close  of  the  latter  month  the  Veterinary  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Chartres  published  a  report  of  the  results.  The 
average  annual  loss  from  the  disease  among  sheep  in  this  department  had 
been  9  per  cent.  Among  those  protected  by  Pasteur’s  process  it  was  under 
two-thirds  of  1  per  cent.  (Applause.)  But  it  happened  that  the  year  had 
been  an  unusually  healthy  one,  and  the  loss  among  the  unprotected  animals 
had  on  this  occasion  fallen  to  3  per  cent.  This  would  still  represent  a 
saving  of  25  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  animals  protected  by  the  Pasteurian 
system,  or  close  on  1,900  sheep  in  the  8o,ooo.  Among  cattle  the  annual 
average  loss  had  been  over  7  per  cent.  Among  the  4,500  protected  by 
Pasteur’s  method  it  was  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent.  But  it  might 
be  argued  that  perhaps  the  protected  animals  pastured  upon  healthier  herb¬ 
age.  To  meet  this  objection  flocks  of  sheep,  comprising  close  upon  4,000 
animals,  were  taken.  Half  or  two-thirds  of  each  were  vaccinated,  and  the 
others  were  left  untouched,  and  they  were  turned  out  together  under  precisely 
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similar  conditions.  Among  the  protected  the  percentage  of  loss  from  Splenic 
Fever  was  less  than  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  among  the  unprotected.  But 
owing  to  defects  in  procedure,  the  virus  used  as  a  vaccine  had  occasionally 
proved  too  strong,  and  fatal  accidents  had  resulted.  That  this  drawback 
required  only  experience  to  remedy  it,  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
later  stage  of  the  experiment  over  16,000  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  were  inocu¬ 
lated  with  virus  prepared  according  to  M.  Pasteur’s  rules,  with  only  one 
single  accident. 


Pig-typhoid. 

Nor  are  Chicken  Cholera  and  Splenic  Fever  the  only  diseases  which 
Pasteur  has  succeeded  in  reducing  to  submission.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  he  has  announced  a  similar  success  in  connection  with  what  is  known 
as  Pig-typhoid,  a  disease  which,  a  few  years  ago,  wrought  such  havoc  among 
the  swine  of  this  country,  that  it  was  the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Klein,  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Mr.  Klein  announced  at  the  time  that  he  had  succeeded  in  isolating 
by  artificial  cultivation  the  specific  microbe  of  the  disease.  In  this  Pasteur 
alleges  that  Klein  was  mistaken,  and  maintains  that  the  microbe  which  gives 
rise  to  Pig-typhoid  presents  characteristics  essentially  different.  The  microbe 
which  he  describes  he  has  succeeded  in  isolating  and  attenuating  by  his 
process,  and  pigs  protected  by  his  vaccine  have  so  far  shown  themselves 
proof  against  infection  by  the  disease  even  when  inoculated  with  its  strongest 
virus.  To  test  the  matter  practically,  in  a  district  where  the  disease  is 
endemic,  a  number  of  pigs  have  been  divided  into  two  lots — one  vaccinated 
against  Pig-typhoid  and  ear-marked,  and  the  other  not.  These,  like  the 
sheep  in  Eure-et-Loire,  have  been  turned  out  to  herd  together,  and  the  result 
of  the  experiment  remains  to  be  seen. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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At  the  monthly  Council,  held  on  November  7th,  1883,  Lord  Egerton  (Chair¬ 
man)  presented  the  following  report,  drawn  up  by  Professor  Axe,  in  reference 
to  his  inquiries  into  the  question  of  abortion  in  ewes,  which  had  been 
forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society  : — 

October  2nd,  1883. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  to  hand  on  the  30th  ult.,  I  beg  to  say  that 
my  inquiry  into  the  question  of  abortion  in  ewes  is  not  yet  completed.  In 
order  to  render  the  investigation  as  thorough  as  possible,  I  have,  for  some 
time,  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  information  from  veterinary  surgeons  and 
shepherds  in  different  localities  as  to  the  prevalence  of  abortion  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  other  than  Lincolnshire.  I  need  hardly  say  that  my 
inquiries  have  not  met  with  that  promptness  of  reply  which  I  could  wish, 
but  I  hope,  shortly,  to  be  in  full  possession  of  the  information  I  desire 
to  obtain.  For  the  present  information  of  your  Council,  I  may  say  that,  so 
far  as  I  am  now  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  disease, 
two  factors  appear  to  me  to  have  been  specially  concerned — viz.,  long  con¬ 
tinued  exposure  to  the  wet,  and  the  exclusive  or  too  free  use  of  roots  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  first-named  cause  appears  not  only  to  have  operated 
directly  by  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  suppressing  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  skin  as  an  eliminating  organ,  but  indirectly  also  (1)  by  exciting 
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and  maintaining  a  painful  ulceration  of  the  feet  (Foot-rot),  and  extensive 
inflammations  of  the  skin  of  the  legs  and  belly,  thus  entailing  acute  and 
protracted  suffering  and  weakness ;  (2)  by  rendering  the  soil  so  deep, 
heavy,  and  slippery,  that  ewes  advanced  in  pregnancy  have  suffered  great 
fatigue  and  constitutional  disturbance,  while  the  well-nigh  water-logged  con¬ 
dition  of  the  land,  has  compelled  them  to  occupy  the  standing  posture  for 
long  periods  together  ;  and  by  thus  depriving  them  of  rest,  has  led  in  nume¬ 
rous  instances  to  a  state  of  exhaustion  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  reten¬ 
tion  and  maturation  of  the  foetus. 

The  mortality  and  loss  has  undoubtedly  in  all  cases  been  seriously  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  influence  of  the  discharges  from  the  sick  on  the  more  healthy 
portion  of  the  flock,  and  in  some  outbreaks  there  has  been  reason  to  suspect 
that  such  accidental  causes  as  overdriving  and  fright  have  played  an  active 
part  in  producing  the  mishap.  As  the  breeding  season  is  now  commencing 
it  may  be  advantageous  to  the  members  of  your  Society  if,  pending  a 
detailed  report  of  my  investigation,  I  briefly  point  out  what  I  consider 
desirable  for  the  better  management  of  the  ewe  flock  in  relation  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  question.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  remark  that  the 
practice  of  winter-feeding,  more  or  less  general  in  this  country,  condemns  the 
breeding  ewes  to  subsist  exclusively  on  roots  during  the  most  trying  months 
of  the  year,  and  over  a  period  when  the  demands  of  pregnancy  call  for  a 
liberal  and  sustaining  diet ;  nor  is  it  in  this  alone  that  the  worst  feature  of 
our  winter-feeding  exists. 

The  custom  of  restricting  the  diet  of  the  ewe  to  the  filth-laden  “  shells,” 
or  residue  of  roots,  left  after  the  folding  of  hogs,  is  even  still  more  to  be 
condemned  not  only  as  a  fruitful  cause  of  abortion,  but  other  diseases  even 
more  serious  and  fatal.  As  a  matter  of  precaution,  then,  I  would  say  for 
the  immediate  guidance  of  your  Society,  that  while  as  a  matter  of  expediency 
it  may  be  allowable  to  continue  to  fold  ewes  after  hogs,  as  is  generally  prac¬ 
tised,  it  is  at  the  same  time  indispensable  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
flock  that  a  fair  amount  of  fresh  roots  be  also  given,  as  well  as  wholesome, 
dry  food,  in  quantities  according  to  the  nature  of  the  season.  From  the  time 
ewes  were  placed  on  turnips  to  the  time  when  they  lamb  down,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  wholesome  dry  food  is  imperatively  demanded,  and  that  disre¬ 
gard  of  this  rule  of  diet  exposes  both  patient  and  progeny  to  many  fatal 
disorders.  I  would  also  advise  that  salt  be  kept  constantly  in  the  fold,  so 
as  to  be  accessible  at  all  times.  When  the  lair  is  bad  the  flock  should  be 
removed  to  higher  and  drier  ground.  The  practice  adopted  by  many  of 
our  best  sheep-farmers,  of  changing  the  fold  for  the  open  pasture  once  or 
twice  a  week,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a 
healthy  condition  of  body,  and  warding  off  disease.  Where  Foot-rot  prevails, 
the  affected  animals  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  fold  as  soon  as  observed, 
and  placed  on  dry  clean  litter,  and  receive  such  other  treatment  and  attention 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  indicate. 

In  my  next  report  I  hope  to  lay  before  your  Society  all  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  facts  which  I  have  accumulated  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry. — I  am, 
yours  faithfully,  J.  WORTLEY  Axe, 

S.  Upton,  Esq.  Professor  of  Pathology,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Committee  reported  that  since  August,  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  had 
spread  extensively  over  the  country,  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  present 
restrictions  are  inadequate  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

In  presenting  this  report,  Lord  Egerton  gave  notice  that,  at  the  next 
meeting  he  would  move  for  the  renewal  of  the  veterinary  grant  for  1884; 
and  he  added  that,  in  view  of  the  notice  of  motion  standing  on  the  agenda  in 
the  name  of  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  the  Committee  had  not  expressed  any  further 
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opinion  than  that  the  present  restrictions  were  inadequate  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  Foot-and  mouth  Disease. 

Earl  Cathcart  remarked  that  there  was  an  article  in  the  Society’s  Jour¬ 
nal  on  the  salicylic  treatment  of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  by  Sir  Edward 
Kerrison,  which,  in  addition  to  the  paper  by  Professor  Brown,  was  the  only 
paper  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  disease  in  the  Journal.  He  wished  to 
ask  Professor  Brown  whether  salicylic  acid  had,  in  general  practice,  succeeded 
or  not. 

Lord  Egerton  said  he  had  tried  salicylic  acid  very  largely,  and  had  not 
found  any  beneficial  results  attend  its  use. 

Professor  Brown  said  that  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  treatment  had  not  been  to  any  extent  tried  in  this  country,  he  was  unable 
to  state  whether  it  had  been  successful  in  other  hands  than  in  Sir  Edward 
Kerrison’s.  There  was  no  doubt  it  had  been  successful  in  Germany,  and  it 
appeared  to  have  been  so  in  some  instances  here,  but  in  some  cases  it  had 
not  been  tried  on  the  German  plan,  but  in  conjunction  with  certain  other 
agents,  which  the  practitioner  thought  of  equal  value.  According  to  the 
German  plan  it  was  necessary  to  take  four  tablespoonfuls  of  the  acid,  put  in 
an  earthen  vessel,  and  dissolve  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  then  add  suffi¬ 
cient  hot  water  (which  need  not  be  actually  boiling),  and  make  up  one  gallon. 
With  this  mixture  proceed  to  treat — rinse  the  animal’s  nose  and  mouth,  and 
wash  the  feet,  and  udders,  if  affected,  adding  about  a  pint  of  the  solution 
to  the  daily  supply  of  drinking  water,  and  taking  care  to  thoroughly  saturate 
the  litter  with  the  solution.  This  system  had  answered  in  Germany,  and  in 
the  very  few  cases  in  which  it  had  been  tried  here,  he  believed.  But  if  this 
treatment  was  tried  in  connection  with  other  agents,  it  was  impossible  to 
say  what  the  total  results  might  be,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this 
was  not  giving  the  system  a  fair  trial.  The  Council  would  remember  that 
they  some  time  ago  instituted  an  experimental  investigation  into  Foot-and- 
mouth  Disease,  and  that  the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
wrote  to  owners  of  stock  suffering  from  disease,  but,  generally  speaking,  he 
found  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  a  field  for  their  operations.  A  great 
many  persons  did  not  seem  to  care  whether  their  animals  were  treated  or 
not,  and  in  some  cases  animals  had  so  far  recovered  on  the  arrival  of  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  from  the  College,  that  it  was  useless  to  experiment  upon  them.  In  this 
connection  he  might  state  to  the  Council  that  the  circumstance  of  Foot-and- 
mouth  Disease  being  allowed  to  run  its  course  entirely  unchecked  by  any 
treatment  was  positively  a  new  and  remarkable  phase  in  veterinary  science. 
People  seemed  to  think  that  when  the  disease  came  into  their  herd  the  losses 
it  would  cause  were  absolutely  inevitable,  and  that  therefore  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  ameliorate  them. 

Earl  Cathcart  :  What  would  be  a  dose  in  the  drinking  water  of  each 
animal  ? 

Professor  Brown  :  The  best  plan  is  to  take  a  pint  of  the  solution  and 
pour  it  into  the  drinking  water  which  one  animal  would  probably  consume 
in  the  day. 

Mr.  Little  observed  that  having  had  a  fatal  outbreak  of  Foot-and-mouth 
Disease  in  his  own  stock,  and  having,  on  the  recommendation  of  Professor 
Robertson,  tried  salicylic  acid,  though  certainly  in  combination  with  other 
remedies,  he  found  no  benefit  from  that  or  the  other  remedies  which  were 
recommended. 

Professor  Brown  contended  that,  in  order  for  the  German  method  to  be 
fairly  tried,  it  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  every  particular.  Professor  Robert¬ 
son  had  not  adopted  the  German  plan. 

Mr.  Randell  said  he  was  quite  sure  that  all  the  Council  would  share 
his  regret  that  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  was  not  present  to  bring  forward  the  reso- 
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lution  standing  in  his  name,  more  especially  as  his  absence  was  caused  by  a 
somewhat  serious  illness.  However,  feeling  strongly  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Wilson’s  proposition,  he  (Mr.  Randell)  was  confident  that  the  Council 
would  accept  it,  even  without  that  gentleman’s  able  advocacy.  It  was 
worded  as  follows  : — 

That  in  consequence  of  the  continued  prevalence  of  Foot-and-mouth 
Disease  throughout  the  country,  the  Council  desire  again  to  urge  upon  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Agriculture  : — “  That  the  landing  of  foreign  live  animals 
should  not  be  permitted  in  future  from  any  countries  as  to  which  the  Privv 
Council  are  not  satisfied  that  they  are  perfectly  free  from  contagious  disease  ;  ” 
— and  further,  as  they  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  uniformity  of  action  on 
the  part  of  local  authorities  would  rapidly  arrest  the  spread  of  infection,  they 
wish  to  press  the  Government  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  effect  this  object. 

In  reference  to  the  first  part  of  this  resolution,  he  would  simply  say  that 
nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Agriculture,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
nothing  could  be  more  absolute  than  the  way  in  which  that  recommendation 
had  been  ignored.  In  1880  this  country  was  free  from  disease  until  Sep¬ 
tember;  in  1881,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  cargoes  of  diseased  animals 
were  landed  at  different  ports  ;  in  1882,  sixty-six  diseased  cargoes  were  im¬ 
ported  ;  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1883,  forty-three  cargoes  of  diseased 
animals — with  this  effect,  that  during  this  year  more  than  200,000  animals  had 
been  affected  with  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Let  them  consider  for  a  moment  what  would  be  the  effect  if  all  these  animals 
imported  from  foreign  countries  were  prohibited,  in  comparison  with  all  the 
losses  our  farmers  had  suffered.  In  every  instance  where  these  diseased 
animals  were  imported  we  were  subject  to  salesmen,  butchers,  and  drovers, 
coming  in  contact  with  them,  and  carrying  about,  wherever  they  went,  the 
seeds  of  the  disease.  How  could  they  hope,  then,  to  be  ever  clear  from  the 
evil  from  which  so  many  agriculturists  had  suffered  ?  If  the  question  were 
to  be  looked  at  only  as  a  consumer’s  question — which  he  was  sorry  to  say 
appeared  rather  the  tendency  in  many  quarters — surely  we  should  get  more 
meat,  and  certainly  more  wholesome  meat,  from  countries  which  now  send 
infected  animals  if  the  animals  were  conveyed  dead  instead  of  alive.  Let 
them  consider  also  what  was  the  loss  to  the  consumer  of  home-grown  meat 
consequent  upon  these  diseases.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  loss 
of  meat  from  the  200,000  animals  ;  but  that  was  not  all,  for  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  half-fed  meat  was  hastened  to  the  markets  and  got  rid  of, 
lest  it  should  be  infected  with  the  disease.  By  the  continued  importation  of 
disease  the  breeding  of  live  stock  was  discouraged ;  the  consumers  of  it 
consequently  had  less  of  home-grown  meat,  and  the  producers  of  it  were 
impoverished.  With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  resolution,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  action  of  local  authorities  should  be  uniform,  he  thought 
the  Council  would  be  entirely  of  that  opinion.  At  the  same  time  one  could 
not  help  feeling  that  if  the  noble  President  of  the  Privy  Council  would  only 
see  the  effect  of  this  continued  importation  of  foreign  disease,  he  would  see 
also  that  it  was  by  that  means  that  so  much  of'  the  action  of  local 
authorities  was  required.  Only  stop  that  importation,  and  the  local  authori¬ 
ties’  restrictions  on  an  outbreak  in  any  of  their  districts  of  Foot-and-mouth 
Disease  would  be  comparatively  few.  The  less  disease  there  was,  the  less 
this  action  was  required,  and  the  less  the  farmers  of  this  country  would  be 
inclined  to  complain  of  the  grievances  of  some  of  these  restrictions. 
It  was  because  they  felt  that,  notwithstanding  these  restrictions,  and  in 
spite  of  them  all,  they  were  still  exposed  to  the  action  of  this  disease.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  sorry  to  see  the  farmers  in  some  counties  expressing 
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an  opinion  that  they  would  be  better  off  without  the  restrictions  than  with 
them.  That  was  simply  the  language  of  despair,  arising  from  the  feeling  that 
after  the  inconvenience  they  suffered  from  the  restrictions,  they  were  thrown 
away,  and  without  the  stoppage  of  the  importation  of  this  poison,  all  these 
restrictions  and  all  their  inconvenience  went  for  nothing.  He  should  be  sorry 
indeed  to  know  that  this  feeling  was  spreading  ;  for  it  could  be  seen  plainly 
enough  that  if  that  feeling  were  acted  upon,  coupled  with  the  continued  im¬ 
portation,  we  must  simply  stop  breeding  altogether,  and  it  would  become 
a  question  of  disposing  of  our  animals  for  what  they  would  fetch,  rather  than 
risk  their  infection  by  Foot-and-mouth  Disease.  He  begged  to  move  the 
resolution  which  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  had  drawn  up. 


(Dittuari). 

We  are  deeply  sorry  to  announce  the  death  of  Hartley  Thomas  Batt, 
F.R.C.V.S.,  London,  on  November  7th,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
fifty-four  years,  from  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  associated  with  frequent  and 
profuse  haemorrhage.  Mr.  Batt  entered  the  profession  in  1850,  and  prac¬ 
tised  with  great  success  in  London,  where  he  was  one  of  the  leading  prac¬ 
titioners  at  his  demise,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  within 
and  without  the  professional  circle,  for  his  integrity,  ability,  and  eminently 
social  qualities. 

As  a  foundation  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  he 
took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Corporation,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  promote  its  objects.  The  demands  this  made  upon  his  scanty 
leisure  were  neither  unfrequent  nor  inconsiderable.  As  a  Member  of 
Council,  like  the  majority  of  the  other  members  who  reside  in  or  near 
London,  a  heavy  share  of  the  work  of  committees  fell  to  his  lot,  especially 
during  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  but  he  discharged  the  onerous 
duties  imposed  upon  him  with  assiduity,  care,  and  punctuality.  His  loss, 
heavy  and  painful  to  his  family,  will  be  much  felt  in  the  Council,  where  his 
services  were  always  to  be  relied  upon,  and  where  his  judgment  and  impar¬ 
tiality  in  all  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  profession  were  so  valuable. 

A  young  member  of  the  profession  has  also  been  taken  away,  in  the  person 
of  George  Deveson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  who  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease,  at 
Stevenage,  near  London,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  having 
graduated  only  in  1880. 

The  death  is  reported  of  C.  T.  Shorten,  M.R.C.V.S.,  late  of  Ipswich,  who 
graduated  in  1842. 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  report  with  regard  to  the  death  of  Walter 
Holland,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester,  is  incorrect. 

Theodore-Auguste  Thiernesse,  late  director  of  the  Brussels  Veterinary 
School,  died  at  Ixelles,  Belgium,  on  October  17th,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  at  seventy-one  years  of  age.  Professor  Thiernesse  occupied  a  very 
high  position  in  the  medical  and  veterinary  professions,  and  during  his  long 
career  as  a  teacher,  had  done  much  in  promoting  them  by  precept  and 
example.  He  contributed  many  papers  of  scientific  interest  to  professional 
journals,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  Member  and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Hygiene  of  Belgium,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Society  of  Biology  of  Paris,  and 
other  learned  societies.  He  was  also  decorated  as  Commander  of  the  Order 
of  Leopold,  and  was  an  officer  of  the  Oak  Crown.  He  was  an  Honorary 
Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
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Gazette ,  November  loth. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  S.  Longhurst  to  be  First  Class  Veterinary  Surgeon  :  to 
date  from  June  14th. 


Urrtctf  aivtf  fetus'. 

Poisoning  by  Flesh. — Dr.  Ruysch  reports  the  poisoning  of  about  two 
hundred  persons  in  the  town  of  Heesch,  Flolland,  who  had  eaten  the  flesh  of  a 
cow  that  had  died  in  calving,  also  the  flesh  of  the  still-born  calf,  and  of  another 
dead  calf.  All  who  had  eaten  the  meat  were  taken  ill,  and  three  died.  They 
suffered  from  severe  gastric  symptoms,  chills,  fever,  headache,  and  great 
depression,  so  that  the  physicians  supposed  at  first  that  they  had  to  do  with 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  Others  presented  the  symptoms  merely  of 
gastro-enteritis.  The  nature  of  the  poison  in  the  flesh  could  not  be  clearly 
determined,  as  none  of  the  animals  had  died  from  an  infectious  disease. 

Horses  in  the  United  States. — The  horse  population  of  the  United 
States  is  now  over  11,000,000,  or  about  one  horse  to  every  five  human  beings. 
According  to  the  1880  census,  the  leading  horse  States,  with  number  of 
horses  respectively,  were  :  Illinois,  1,023,082  ;  Ohio,  736,478  ;  New  York, 
610,358  ;  Pennsylvania,  533,587  ;  Michigan,  378,788  ;  Kentucky,  372,648. 
Two-thirds  are  draught  and  all- work  horses,  and  one-third  is  used  for 
pleasure  driving. 

A  Quarter’s  Imports  of  Foreign  Live  Stock  and  Fresh  Meat. — 
The  prevalence  of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  in  the  various  English  towns,  and 
the  consequent  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  home  cattle,  has  caused  a 
considerable  amount  of  interest  and  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  weekly 
arrivals  of  foreign  live  stock  and  fresh  meat ;  and  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  American  meat,  it  is  understood  that  arrangements  for  large 
shipments  to  this  country  have  been  made  with  shippers  in  Canada  and  the 
States.  The  statistics  of  the  import  to  Liverpool  of  foreign  live  stock  and 
fresh  meat  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June  of  this  year  are  as  follows  : — Head  of  cattle,  27,055  ;  sheep, 
19,922;  quarters  of  beef,  84,573  ;  carcases  of  mutton,  12,079  :  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  months,  July,  August,  September — Head  of  cattle,  31,583  ;  sheep, 
33,800;  quarters  of  beef,  83,050  ;  Qarcases  of  mutton,  6,491.  The  total  figures 
show  that  in  the  shipments  landed  during  the  last  three  months  there  is  a 
decided  increase  in  the  importation  of  both  cattle  and  sheep,  more  especially 
with  regard  to  sheep,  in  comparison  with  the  imports  of  the  previous  three 
months.  The  consignments  of  fresh  meat,  however,  during  the  last  quarter 
show  a  great  falling  off  when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  former  ones,  more 
particularly  in  mutton,  which  has  lately  arrived  in  much  smaller  quantities 
than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  during 
the  first  week  of  October  no  less  than  ten  steamers  with  live  stock  and  fresh 
meat  on  board  arrived  at  Liverpool  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
bringing  a  collective  supply  of  2,280  cattle,  3,157  sheep,  9,231  quarters  of  beef, 
and  1,526  carcases  of  mutton. 

Rinderpest. — Cattle  Plague  (Rinderpest)  is  making  progress  in  eastern 
Europe.  Between  the  28th  of  August  and  the  27th  of  September,  1,256 
head  of  cattle  are  officially  reported  to  have  died  of  Rinderpest  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Podolia.  The  corresponding  figures  for  Bessarabia  have  not  yet 
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been  published,  but  it  is  known  that  the  disease  is  not  yet  on  the  decline  in 
that  province.  The  Roumanian  Government  have  removed  the  frontier 
bridge  over  the  Pruth,  so  as  to  break  off  all  land  communication  with 
Bessarabia.  Orders  have  been  given  to  have  every  animal  shot  the  moment 
it  shows  any  symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  entire  carcase,  including  the 
skin,  burnt.  In  order  to  faciliate  this  being  done,  the  Roumanian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  said  to  have  undertaken  to  pay  for  every  hide  burnt  on  the  body  of 
an  animal  which  has  died  of  the  disease,  and  for  the  whole  animal,  including 
the  hide  when  shot.  The  Sultan’s  Government  has  interdicted  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  Russian  sheep  into  Turkey.  The  importation  of  pigs  from  Russia 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Konigsberg  has  been  forbidden  by  Government 
by  road  as  well  as  by  railway.  Rinderpest  broke  out  in  Breslau,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  the  three  head  of  cattle  that  were  attacked,  and 
also  all  the  other  cattle  that  were  in  the  field,  were  killed  immediately,  and 
an  order  was  issued  forbidding  the  transfer  of  cattle  in  several  districts  in 
Silesia  and  Posen.  As  the  precautions  have  been  strictly  adhered  to,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  disease  will  be  quickly  stamped  out.  The  disinfection  of 
cattle  vans  in  Berlin  is  now  very  efficient.  After  being  thoroughly  drained 
and  rinsed  mechanically,  the  van  is  washed  with  water  and  a  hundredth 
part  of  soda,  which  quantity  is  increased  if  the  animals  have  suffered  from  a 
particularly  infectious  disease,  and  chloride  of  lime  is  added  as  well. 
Carbolic  acid  is  seldom  used  now.  A  generous  supply  and  use  at  all  large 
stations  has  been  found  very  effectual  in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
amongst  cattle. 

The  Propagation  of  Diphtheria. — The  Wiener  Allgemeine  Medicin- 
ische  Zeitung  states  that  Professor  Gerhardt,  of  Wurzburg,  has  carried  out 
a  series  of  observations  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  Diphtheria 
may  be  communicated  by  pheasants,  pigeons,  and  domestic  fowls,  and  has 
come  to  the  affirmative  conclusion.  In  September,  1881,  2,600  fowls  were 
sent  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona  to  Nesselhausen,  in  Baden,  where 
there  is  a  great  fowl-rearing  establishment.  Some  of  them  must  have  been 
affected  with  Diphtheritis  before  they  started,  and  in  the  end  1,400  fowls  died 
of  it.  In  the  summer  of  last  year  1,000  chickens  were  hatched  from  eggs 
collected  from  many  different  places.  Six  weeks  after  their  birth  Diphtheritis 
manifested  itself  among  the  young  chickens,  and  so  badly  that  in  a  short 
time  they  all  died.  Five  cats  that  were  kept  in  the  establishment  also 
became  ill  of  the  same  malady,  and  died.  A  parrot  that  hung  in  a  cage 
in  the  house  was  also  attacked,  but  recovered.  Last  November  an  Italian 
hen,  while  being  (<  painted”  about  the  jaws  with  carbolic  acid  by  the  chief 
keeper,  bit  the  man’s  wrist  and  foot.  Presently  he  became  ill  with  a  smart 
fever,  considerable  swelling  at  the  wounded  parts,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
Traumatic  Diphtheritis.  His  recovery  was  very  tedious.  This  was  not  the 
only  case  of  the  transmission  of  the  disease  to  men.  Two-thirds  of  all  the 
labouring  persons  employed  about  the  establishment  became  ill  with 
ordinary  Diphtheritis,  and  one  man  conveyed  the  infection  to  his  three 
children. 

Swine  Plague. — A  recent  order  of  Council  issued  in  the  London  Gazette 
provides  for  the  conduct  of  experiments  at  the  Brown  Institution  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Swine-fever.  The  order  commenced  immediately  after 
October  26,  and  will  expire  immediately  after  June  30,  1884. 

Trichinosis  in  Germany. — There  has  been  a  serious  outbreak  of 
Trichinosis  at  Ermersleben,  near  Halberstadt,  Germany,  and  other  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  town.  More  than  300  persons  have  been  attacked,  and 
it  is  reported  that  thirty  have  died. 
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Ctfrrts'pcrnttf'ncc,  etc. 

A  CORRECTION.— NATIONAL  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Dear  Sir, — I  regret  to  say  the  names  of  Mr.  Matt.  Hedley,  F.R.C.V.S., 
Dublin  Castle,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Miller,  Inspector,  Dublin  Castle,  were,  by 
mistake,  omitted  from  the  list  of  members  published  in  the  Association’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  the  October  No.  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 
u  Yours  faithfully, 

Nov.  $tk,  1883.  Geo.  A.  Banham,  Gen.  Sec.,  N.V.A. 


ADVERTISING. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  an  advertisement 
in  a  local  paper  by  a  “  registered  practitioner,”  which  may  or  may  not  en¬ 
lighten  some  of  the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  who  perhaps  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  before.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
insert  it  in  your  next  issue. — I  am,  etc.  Dissenter. 

“IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS  AND  BREEDERS 

OF  CATTLE. 

“PREVENTION  OF  BLACKLEG,  QUARTER  ILL, 

OR  MURRAIN  IN  YOUNG  CATTLE.  1 

“  T  DESIRE  to  bring  under  your  notice  a  new  remedy  (in  this  country)  for  the  pre- 

I  vention  of  the  above,  introduced  to  me  by  a  Gentleman  of  20  years’  experience, 
who  states: — ‘I  have  practised  it  on  hundreds  of  Cattle  every  year,  for  the  last  20 
years,  without  one  case  of  failure.’  But  not  to  speak  of  my  own  work,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  enclosed  Testimonials  that  the  method  pursued  is  very  successful  in  its 
results.  I  have,  myself,  practised  it  on  Cattle  last  Spring,  for  some  of  the  largest 
cattle  dealers  in  Wales,  with,  so  far,  perfect  success.  The  disease,  as  is  well-known, 
is  very  fatal  in  many  districts,  and  great  loss  by  it  is  of  every-day  occurrence.  The 
treatment  consists  in  a  species  of  inoculation,  by  which  the  young  animal  is  freed 
from  liability  to  the  disease.  A  preparation  is  inserted  under  the  skin  in  each  quarter, 
and  so  quickly  does  it  permeate  the  system,  that  within  a  fpw  minutes  of  its  applica¬ 
tion  the  smell  of  the  ingredients  is  perceived  in  the. breath  of  the  animal.  The  art  of 
the  operation  is  in  the  way  of  performing  it,  so  that  the  remedy  shall  remain  inside 
the  skin,  and  not  come  out  until  the  animal  is  killed  and  skinned,  when  it  will  be 
found  as  fresh  and  active  as  when  first  put  in.  The  best  time  to  perform  the  operation 
is  the  Autumn,  although  it  can  be  done  at  any  time.  Stock-breeders  losing  Cattle 
from  Blackleg  would  do  well  at  any  rate  to  give  it  a  trial. 

“Apply,  EDWARD  DAVIES,  V.S.,  Llangedwyn.” 

[We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  some  members  of  the  profession 
advertise  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  above.] 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS  AT  VETERINARY  MEETINGS. 

Sir, — Observing  an  article  in  this  month’s  VETERINARY  JOURNAL  on  the 
subject  of  “  Papers  and  Discussions  at  Veterinary  Meetings,”  such  article 
being  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  Lambert,  of  Dublin,  and  which  in  my 
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opinion  is  very  opportunely  introduced,  since  I  have  frequently  heard  it  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  many  able  and  experienced  men  as  being  in  bad  taste  for 
any  member  to  interlard  his  remarks  with  so  many  newly-coined  or  newly- 
imported  technical  terms,  simply,  as  would  appear,  to  show  off  his  erudition 
(or  apparent  erudition),  when  he  could  clothe  his  thoughts  in  modern  English 
language  quite  as  elegant,  and  be  far  better  understood  by  his  audience.  It 
is  excusable  when  an  author  is  writing  upon  some  highly  scientific  subject, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  use  terms  in  order  to  express  more  accurately  his  exact 
meaning.  Or,  for  a  teacher  instructing  his  class  in  the  lecture-room,  he  may 
often  employ  a  word  that  will  comprehend  more  than  a  whole  sentence  ;  but 
to  use  them  on  all  occasions  before  a  meeting  of  general  practitioners,  many 
of  whom  have  not  heard  them  before,  such  a  speaker  makes  his  remarks  less 
effective  ;  he  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  give  greater  weight  or  clearness 
to  his  subject,  but,  as  it  would  appear,  does  it  for  the  sake  of  making  himselt 
appear  very  learned  and  important.  I  have  at  times  felt  grieved  and  pained 
to  sadness  in  listening  to  members  who  have  become  possessed  of  this  craze. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  these  Veterinary  Associations  have  already  given  an 
immense  impetus,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  we 
live  in,  we  must  learn  and  study  these  technical  terms  ;  that  we  must  not 
only  know  their  meaning,  but  we  must  use  them  in  our  daily  conversation 
with  each  other  ;  that  it  is  only  by  these  means  that  we  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  uneducated  and  non-scientific  man.  I  admit  that  there  are  times 
and  occasions,  as  we  pass  through  life,  when  the  knowledge  of  these  terms 
may  be  of  great  service  to  us,  and  it  is  well  to  be  taught  them ;  but  I  strongly 
object  to  their  being  thrust  upon  us  in  season  and  out  of  season.  I  hold  that 
it  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  that  the  knowledge  obtained  by  close 
observation,  and  extensive  experience  amongst  our  patients,  should  be  given 
freely  and  candidly  at  these  veterinary  meetings  :  it  would  throw  great  light 
on  matters  upon  which  we  have  now  little  exact  knowledge.  We  must  not 
make  these  high  scientific  attainments  the  vital  consideration,  and  allow  the 
useful,  the  practical  application  of  our  knowledge  to  become  secondary.  In 
ascertaining  the  dignity  of  one  I  am  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  other,  and 
thus  wish  to  consolidate  and  ensure  the  power  of  both,  and  build  up  the 
rights,  the  privileges,  and  usefulness  which  it  is  our  great  good  fortune  to 
enjoy,  and  which  we  hope  to  transmit  to  future  ages  undisturbed  and  unim¬ 
paired,  and  in  its  full  force  for  the  good  of  all.  %  It  is  this  feeling  which  is  the 
source  of  all  great  action,  and  by  a  noble  determination  to  promote  the  ad¬ 
vancement,  the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  profession.  We  know 
full  well,  as  science  advances— so  vast  is  the  scope  and  the  subjects  that  crop 
up,  that  we  stand  amazed  and  feel  puzzled  to  decide — it  is  always  delicate, 
and  sometimes  difficult,  but  difficulties  are  opportunities.  There  is  no  credit 
to  be  earned  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  going  wrong.  I  anticipate 
unbounded  advantages — most  solid  and  real  advantages — from  these  veteri¬ 
nary  medical  meetings,  if  only  they  be  conducted  on  sound  and  proper 
principles.  This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  by  no  arbitrary  act,  but  by  the  slow 
and  irresistible  force  of  conviction.  But  by  one  means  or  other  we  must,  if 
possible,  infuse  more  interest  and  enthusiasm  into  these  meetings,  in  order  to 
extract  from  them,  if  we  can,  pure  and  unmixed  advantages  of  the  highest 
order.  There  is  something  in  this  so  attractive  that  it  is  an  image  that  must 
always  command  the  homage  of  every  lover  of  our  profession. 

When  sometimes  meditating  on  my  profession,  I  feel  that  those  who  advo¬ 
cate  high  classical  education,  and  who  wholly  ignore  and  repudiate  the 
usefulness  of  the  practical  teaching  of  the  general  practitioner,  are  drifting 
unconsciously  to  the  conclusion  that  practical,  useful  knowledge  can  bear  no 
comparison  in  importance  to  the  superlative  and  ornamental  side  of  the 
picture.  Surely  the  common  sense  in  my  profession  feels  the  great  import- 
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ance  of  collective  investigation  of  disease  by  the  general  practitioner,  and  will 
comprehend  the  vast  difference  between  the  refined  linguist,  as  such,  and  the 
true  veterinary  surgeon  as  such.  If  polished  and  elegant  elocution  must  be 
considered  the  predominating  feature  in  our  qualification  in  the  future,  then 
I  think  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  our  profession  has  not  a  noble  and  useful 
future  before  it,  but  a  permanent  decadence  in  real  worth  will  be  the  result. 

Yours,  etc., 

Manchester.  Thomas  Greaves,  F.R.C.V.S. 


AN  OMISSION. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  name  of  Mr.  E.  Philip  Evans  was  acci¬ 
dentally  omitted  from  the  List  of  those  Students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  who  received  a  certificate  for  having  acted  as  Monitor  during  last 
Session. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Verax. — We  do  not  know  of  any  vacant  appointment,  or  one  likely  to  become 
vacant. 

No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications.  Whatever  is  intended  for 
insertion  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  We  cannot  undertake  to  return 
rejected  communications. 

Several  communications  are  held  over  to  next  month,  in  consequence  of  pressure  on 
our  space. 


Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  Professor  McCall,  Glasgow ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Walley,  Edinburgh  ;/  W.  O.  Williams,  Edinburgh  ;  J.  Clark,  Coupar  Angus  ; 
T.  Carnachan,  Kirkcudbright ;  W.  Broughton,  Leeds ;  J,  Macqueen,  Glasgow  ; 
H.  Jenkins,  London  ;  A.  Broad,  London  ;  T.  Greaves,  Manchester  ;  E.  A.  Batt, 
London;  J.  Meredith,  Ellesmere,  Salop;  “Dissenter”;  J.  Rhind,  Edinburgh; 
R.  A.  N.  Powys,  London ;  Verax. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  :  MM.  Arloing ,  Cornevin ,  et  Thomas ,  Du  Charbon 
Bacterien  ;  G.  Ercolani ,  Placenta  dei  Mammiferi  e  della  donna  ;  H.  Plant ,  Unter- 
suchung  liber  eine  neue  Krankheit  der  Lammer  ;  A.  Silvestri ,  Le  leggia  della  eredita 
nella  produzione  del  Bestiame  ;  J.  K.  Ableitner ,  Die  Hufbeschlagskunst  der  Pferde. 


Journals,  etc.:  Annales  de  Med.  Veterinaire;  Zeitschrift  fur  Vergleichende 
Augenheilkunde  ;  Tidskrift for  Veterinar- Medicin  ;  Repertoriun  der  Thierheilkunde  ; 
L'  Echo  Veterinaire  ;  Recueil  de  Med.  Veterinaire ;  Wochenschrift  fiir  Thierheil¬ 
kunde  und  Viehzucht ;  Archives  Veterinaire  ;  Journal  de  Med.  Veterinaire  ;  Lancet; 
Revue  Veterinaire ;  Chicago  Live  Stock  Journal;  La  Clinica  Veterinaria ;  British 
Medical  Journal ;  United  States  Veterinary  Journal ;  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  for 
Thierheilkunde  ;  Mark  Lane  Express  ;  A  meric  an  Veterinary  Review  ;  Medical  Press 
and  Circular;  Die  Huf-Schmiede ;  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal;  Der  Thierarzt ; 
Archiv  fiir  Wissenschaftliche  und  Praktische  Thierheilkunde. 


Newspapers:  North  British  Daily  Mail;  Lrish  Times;  Sport;  New  York 
Herald ;  J^and  and  Water  ;  North  China  Daily  News  ;  North  British  Agriculturist. 
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